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2 CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY REFORM 


By Pror. JADUNATH SARKAR. 


:. ‘he indispensable basis of a untversity. 
i Mi all discussions about university reform 
4 gc should do well to keep constantly 
' -wgind the basic fact that the essential 
‘quisites of a modern university are : 

- (13. an adequate supply of students 
ampetent, by reason of their previous 
vading, to follow teaching of the 
se-versity type and do the work expected 
if avtversity students, as distinct from 
sche +-boys ; 

':\ an adequate supply of capable 
genre 5 a : 
} °° a sufficient number of men, both 
. “ ‘servants of the university, and 
ine. , endent (professional) men who have 
-ae cvillingness to attend the meetings of 
‘se .arious academic bodies regularly and 
‘ostribute to the efficient working of the 
siuunistrative, directive and consultative 
iidcs of the university by their study of 
university methods and precedents else- 
There ; 


' (4) fearless independence and love of - 


ignth,--as distinct from the mere intellec: 
cuni. beilliancy noted in No. 2—in the 
pr ‘-ssoriate, and 
__« } purityof public spirit in the leaders 
~ eae tiniversity. 
~_4f these have been secured, money will 
in (and to be of secondary importance. 
<°of funds has never prevented any 
. vork from being done, provided that 
.:vhers and leaders of the university 
- ae righte spirit. Ifany one doubts 
efer him to the beginning of the 
s University of Berlin as described in 
mbridge Medern Hi8tory, Vol. IX, 


It was founded after the national disaster 
of Jena and Austerlitz; the State subsidy 
was small; no pious founder had as yet 
risen to make endowments; but what 1s 
more important than money, the right 
men and the right’ spirit were there, and: 
the poor Berlin University rapidly became 
a success and acquired a world-wide 
celebrity. It had no “Director of Kesearch’”: 
on Rs. 2,500 to 2,800 a month ; the 
highest salary was less than a tenth of 
that amount.; but'the genuine scholarship | 
and singleminded devotion to research of” 
its first professors drew eager learners. 
from all parts of. Germany, and Berlin? 
became anursery of schools in an unbroken 
succession of generations. Money, however 
lavishly spent, cannot create the right men 
or the true spirit of research ; but where « 
the latter exist, money will in time be 
found pouring in. | 













—— 


$2, Souud secondary education 


indispensable. ; 
As the Times, (Educational Supplement, 
12th May) writes, ne 


‘WWniversities need money, but the first csse- 
tials are secondary schools capable of sending 
forward pupils fit for advanced instruction and 
highly trained teachers,......teachers of the first 


Spank" 


The Right Hon’ble Mr. Fisher, in his 
latest reported speech (at Plymouth) says 
the same thing : 

“A University cannot exist without a sup- 
ply of pupils desirous of the higher learning 
and qualified to benefit from it. This implies 
an adequate provision of efficient secofdary, 
schools, capable of bringing their pupils up ~ 

- : | 
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Mme point at which they ean profit from ou er- 
sity education.” 

Your readers will thus perceive thes ie 
supreme . importance of making the 
secondary schools efficient before any good 
workcan be expected from a University, 
which I had urggd in this Review (p. 30 of 
the January, 1921 number), receives support 
rom the highest educational authority in 
the British empire,—though I was. so 
unfortunate as to fail to secure the assent 
of Prof. Panchanan Mitra, M.A., P.RS., 
ph. v., of the-new Calcutta school of 
research. The mémbers of the Bengal 
Legislative Council will do well to bear in 










Edacation minister of the British Cabinet, 

~-himself the Vice-Chancellor of an Enolish 
University and a research scholar of 
Continental celebrity,—when they come to 
vote on the apportionment of the tax- 
‘payers’ money between the ill-paid, ill- 
‘equipped, inefficient secondary schools and 
University post-graduate classes suffering 
from the natural consequences of megalo-- 
mania and disregard of the elementary 
principles of business. It is open to out 
university to levy an annual Chauth from 
' the half-starved high schools and ghas- 
‘dana (for meeting the “agglutinative 

salaries” of Mr. D:-R. Bhandarkar and 
| other pluralists) from the poor students 
who are forced to buy monopoly text- 


books issued by the University ; it is open’ 


to this [self-] declared banktupt to open 
} the 39th group in the Economics Course 
' and the 40th sub-division in the Anthro- 
- pology Department. But our M. L. C.’s 
should remember that while the high 
schools remain what they now are, the 
| post-graduate department of our. Uni- 
. versity is like a heavy marble dome placed 
, on the top of a hovel with mud-walls, and 
‘the poor inmate of the house is being called 
upon to pay the bill for the marble dome 
before attending to his walls. 


§ 3. The qualifications of university 
teachers. 


Mr. Reginald Lennard writes in the 
Nineteenth Century (Feb. 1921): 


“THe teacher cannot maintain the specific 
. quality of University educatione unless he is 


ee 


_ filled with that ardour for the advan 


their minds this dictum of the present 
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himself to some extent an investigati 
learning which comes with active party 
in the campaign against the unknown. 
when the researcher ceases to-be a teacher % 
research too often degeneratebeinto Byza 3 
nism. He loses touch with human affairs :- ho 
thoughts wander into the desert ; and the 
problems which he endeavours'to solve come 
to have little connexion with “he question in 
which mankind is interested. 

“The finest training for the mind is to be 
obtained, not in the accumulation of stores of 
ascertained facts, but rather in the study. of 
those regions of human thought where*know- 
ledge is active in the endeavour to throw back 
the frontiers of the unkno wn.’ 


And, again, -— | 


“The sheer bulk of knowledge -is ” now so 
vast and the pace at which new knowledge 
is built up is so greatly accelerated -that the 
ordinary university teacher has the gréatest. 
difficulty in finding time to read enough to keep 
abreast with the growth. of knowledge. The 


‘tniversity teacher ‘needs more time for read- 


ing and thought, more leisure, than his pre- 
decessors required.” 


This principle ought to shut nue from 
the ranks of ‘university teachers” a 
phenomenon peculiar to the Calcutta 
University, namely, the High Court half- 
timer and the Police Court pleader, A 
lawyer who attends the Law Courts at 
noon, receives instructions from his. clients 
in the morning, and lectures at the Law 
College and also in the post-graduate 
classes in, say Economics or History, 
cannot possibly have ‘‘the time fo? reading 


‘and thought ;” he cannot “maintain the 


specific quality of University education.” 
in proportion as the Calcutta University 
patronises these birds of passage, it does 


‘merely the function of a“‘lecture institute’’, 


of an. examining and degree-giving 
machine, in spite of the fact that these 
lecturers are paid directly by it-and not by 
some college affliated to it. 

Every university teacher, if he 1s to be 
worthy of the name, ‘must, according t, 
Mr. Lennard, be an original investigatd 
he must be personally engaged in researc 
which this writer has most happily défin 
as the campaign against “he unkno 
‘The mere accumulation of stores of a 
tained facts’ is, not research. W. 
writer openly professes that he has 
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of the most learned authori- : 
2) subject without. offering any 


na‘jown to the reader, he has not 
x. th at all; ‘convey the wise it 
Se abt “endeavoured to throw 
x -ontiers of the unknown,” but 
» \lated—conveyed to his pages 
a lagtertained facts. He is the 


' -xyssessor of a pair of scissors - 


1. 'bottle who has levied chauth 
-intalists from Sir William 
oy and Rapson. It would 
ame Calcutta University pro- 
oad ger not made any cam- 

the unknown, but who, 
“pal of scissors, have made 
. | “ve realm of the known and 
— otributions from old and 
w.. +athors. There is so much 
Hs “pout research at Calcutta 
ct’ that it is necessary that 
ye. amen should realise’ clearly 


- 
Sat foes 


ch means and what con-~ 


presupposes. One of the 
eo ins is that the investigator 
i: jreached the frontiers of the 
hould ‘have received a sound 
..{the art of investigation and 
.. Jf evidence, and mastered the 
' .. tered knowledge on his sub- 
“te he would not know where 
sads and the unknown begins. 
 « popularly understood and 
cme) y country,” has come to be 
an' excuse for poor success 
ty compulsory examinations 
‘Aolarly accuracy and breadth 
wledge. 


“leother must, “therefore, know 
ore Lave, already done, before he 
“he world’s stock .of--know- 
- ceatst also have breadth of cul- 
: vee as Mr. Lennard points 
>, :r¢fialisation which has won 
Ce ia jitions to knowledge carries 
+. defect ofits qualities, a cer- 
co itss of outlook. Large syn- 

ca-wledge are an essential ele- 
- “rsity system of education.” 
.. ‘land specialised study of an- 
‘4 tultare and history will be 
soci “fit is accompanied by a 


aie knowledge of. the history and cul- 


‘ture of the ancient Near East and Greece: 


and,—I shall go so far as to add—of medi- 


eval European history and even Political 


Philosophy as well. The lack of this 
breadth of vision and of the materials 
for a comparative study rendered all 


the marvellous intellectual keenness and 
industry of our old pandits futile as the 
labour of Sisyphus. The university teacher, 


therefore, must not only be an original 
investigator, he should also be a sound 
scholar in the old sense of the term. 

$4. The organs of a university. 


A a is heading straight for. 
ruin and retrogression to barbarism if 


it is a one-man show. In every healthy - 
form of life, the organs must play their . 
respective parts ; if, on the other hand, the» 
brain tsurps the functions of the organs, © 
' thelatter aresure to be atrophied and death 
The ‘“‘boss’* - 
who does everything in the University of | 


will be the inevitable result. 


Calcutta*and presides over nearly all the - 
Boards of studies,-Councils and F aculties, 
may seem to possess omuniscience. Butit , 
is the omniscience of Father Holt hich 
fascinates boys like Esmond, but when ; 


‘critically examined by grown-up men is 
.found to be a ludicrous pretence.: 


The 
Calcutta University would have been 
saved at least one humiliating exposure if 
the head of the department of philosophy 
had been made really responsible for the 










examination of all theses on the subject © 


and selection from them for publication by 


the University—instead of these functions, = 


being usurped by the “boss.” 

If the various Boards cannot do their 
work without the same boss being placed 
over all of them, then it must be admitted 
that one of the first requisites of a living 
University is wanting at Calcutta. It 
would prove that men of sufficient talent 
and public spirit are wanting in a province 


of 46 millions of souls to conduct 
the affairs of these Boards efficient: 
ly and smoothly; the professoriate 


in each subject, in spite of their yearly 
increasing number and periodical outcries 


of famine in feeding them,—-are7not | 


intellectually and morally strong enough 


4. . a 


to form .self-complete, independent, com- 
petegt boards: the boss must come, 
take the chair and galvanise them into 
sactivity, and when he departs—for he 
cannot be present everywhere and at all 
times—the frogs cease-to dance and relapse 
into death. 

This ‘slave mentality’ has become so 
ingrained that one of the university 
teachers, Mr. Rama Prasad Chanda, has 
been openly preaching 
University can do no 
Ashutosh Mukherji is made its ‘dictator’ 
and that in order to do this good work 
every board and other - academic body 
must have a majority of. members whose 
votes are “un the clutches of his hand.” 
I cannot presume to say whether this 
picture of the intelligence and character 
of the teachers of the Calcutta University 
is true.or merely the fantasy of a bhakta’s 
imagination. | 

The first means of making these boards 
( and other academic bodies ) real, living, 
-useful organs of the University is to choose 
the right men for their members; and then 
to make them publicly and truly respon- 
sible for their respective functions. The 
English have developed a highly efficient 


and honest lower executive and judiciary _ 


composed entirely of Indians, out of very 
unpromising’ materials—the rotten rem- 
nant of the Mughal administration,—by 
entrusting them with responsibility and 
patronage and watching them from a 
distance. This isthe part of statesman- 
ship; it may possibly take time.*. Our 
superman wishes to make a teaching 
University shoot up in a moment at his 
dictation, like the mango tree of the 
Indian magicians ; but it will bear the 
same kind of fruit and have the same 
length of lifeas that tree. The bhaktas 


of the present day may rejoice at it; but- 


what of the next generation ? 


§ 5. The moral character of the 
University teachers. 


_ In every free and progressive country of 
Europe there is always a strong body of 
 # &Mr. Fisher ( Plymouth speech ) points out that 


_a University, like all gther great things, is a plant of 
slow growth, * 


. his society and the favourite beliefs .."». 


plagiarist, no compiler, no ‘scissors .. ° 
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independent men ready to oppose injustice, 
jobbery and corruption. If, on the other 
hand, we vote for these evils or,+-wh/3e 
happens oftener with us,—-silently avélat 
esce in them or, in a'spirit of* selfish rig:'* 
eousness, absent ourselves from the: me. 
ings where these are ‘passed,’ then th’ 
alleged democratic (realfy oligarchi¢: 
or autocratic ) constitution of the univi. 


? _ sity is easily perverted into what Aristovle 
that the Calcutta 
‘good tnless Sir | 


calls a ‘tyranny,’ and the academic evil 1° 
perpetuated, tainting the character #-", 
dwarfing the intellect of unborn ‘genei’‘ 
tions of our students. ¥ 
A true university -teacher must be-'' 
researcher and also an academic: adm. 
strator. In both capacities he. req: ‘ 


‘independence and moral courage. ‘“The.’" 


searcher must be inspired by a fe-i’~’ 
“love of truth”, regardless of consequen’ | 
He must be prepared, if truth bids him, 4 
assail the most conservative instir .+., ' 


= EEE 
his race, the most honoured traditi’ ; 






3 


powers that be. Nosneak, no sycop 1 
no ‘jobber’ cah be a true researcher, -: 


o 7 ke fe 


gum-bottle man’ can add to. the wort} 
stock of knowledge, though he cau’ ans 
often does add to the income of the saver 
tisement department of newspapers, T!: 


true’ university teacher must be prepa?*" 


to think for himself and—vote for hims’ 
without casting any furtive glance at a’ 
‘dictator,’ anes 
‘Prof, Patrick Geddes used to tel 
us an anecdote of how a _ Scottisl 
teacher on his return from a visit to th 
German universities delivered a speech it 
which he highly praised their scholarship 
methodical habits and efficiency of equip 
ment, but complained that he constan‘.-'; 
felt that the Kaiser’s boots and sabre w.. 
concealed somewhere in each of these mu 
versities. A German professor: serving 


‘the same Seottish university replied | 
“saying, Oh! .we worship the Kaiser, 


boots and sabre! | : jy 
§6. Terms of servick-of the * 
University professoriate. 3 

Judging from Mr. Chanda’s writi~ 
and the revelations one reads in the pape. 


bs that there are plenty of Kaiser- 
hippers at the Caleutta University. 
nO wonder, for all the lecturers ( ex- 
Pemec headmen of a few departments ) 





























‘nures. First, there is no regular scale 
~~ pay and increment regardless of person- 
Gr: no fixed g@rinciple for the payment 
F!- overtime’ or extras to-the happy hold- 
& -s of pluralities. Secondly, many appoint- 
ents are for one year only and liable to 
‘oindtion at the end of each year 
{ out showing catse. 
s vice, no efficiency of work can convert 
Fxe annual tenants-at-will into ‘occu- 
acd ryots.’ 


"tw ey 


ce the respectable universities of Europe 
‘essor holds his chair for a fixed term 


k ‘ry; which is usually the interest of 
Ean aacee made by the founder 
' - name is given to the chair, or the 
" grant in the case of the Regius. 
-sorships. The duration and emolu- 
of the chair are irrespective - of 
os and time. Each ‘professor is 
F ed because he is an expert in his 


molument of his chair and nnot, 
fomplain if the occupant of another Thair 
wits more, because the two chairs have 
scrent endowments and require different 
ds of ‘specialised skill.’ Favouritism is 
possible under. these conditions. But 
i Calcutta, though in theory all beginners 
tart on Rs, 200 rising by annual incre- 
ents of Rs. 25 to Rs. 300-or 400, yet in 
ractice, the widest variations are found 
n the salaries paid to new recruits, who 
re all innocent of research and specialised 
: ‘ill and have merely offered different 
& Bjects at the same. ( Mastership ) 
e amination. [ I do not here speak of the 
jdrmer servants of Government or corpora- 
jions who have been induced to join the 
‘iversity professoriate, and who, if they 
ian really indispensable, must in common 
‘tice be given the same pay as they 
Zould have’drawn under their old 
yisters. |] The evil is aggravated by 
»: system, or rather the utter absence 
isystem and principle in the remunera- 


their. offiee by the most precarious - 


No. length of. 


teens and on a fixed and known. 


Fecial subject; he gets the fixed anti known’ 


in English. 


. 
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tion of pluralities, which has become 
in effect a capricious distribution of tipg. 
Let me illustrate the point. A young 
graduate is appointed lecturer on, let 
us call it, Babylonian astrology, on the 
normal pay Rs 200-25-400. Teachers 
of this class are usually expected to 
work from 8 to 10 hours a week to earn 
their normal pay. But he is soon after- 
wards called upon to lecture on what 
is called a second subject, say, Chinese 
astrology, and is paid a separate remu- 
neration for it. Two points are here 


. evident toa man of business or common- 


sense : (a) the extra pay’ must be earned 
by putting in additional hours of work, 
and (b) the amount of the extra pay 
must be strictly proportioned to the 
number of additional hours of work re- 
quired in doing justice to this ‘second 
subject’. But, in practice, (a) many of 
the pluralists at Calcutta get these tips for 
alleged ‘overtime’ while doing their nor- 
mal 8 or 10 hours only, and (b) the 
remuneration for teaching ‘a second sub- 
ject’ varies from Rs 50 to Rs 200 without 
any regard for the amount of extra labour 
rendered ; it isa purely personal matter. 
To my knowledge, a young lecturer 
who had been teaching a so-called second 
subject for years without any remunera- 
tion, was offered an extra Rs. 150 under 
this head, just when he was about to 
take wing to another university. The 
way this tip- -fund—for in its actual work- 
ing it is no other—has been managed, 

can have only one effect on the young 
professoriate : to discourage honest work 
and put a premium on the arts of the 
courtier and the journalistic puff, 


§7. How the machine works. 


All the teachers of a subject, say 


English, in the post-gradtiate classes di- 
-rectly conducted by the Calcutta Univer- 


sity, form the Board of Higher Studies 
One member (a professor 
of the Presidency College) proposes the 
engagement of a certain young lawyer 
(who had passed the M. A. only a month 
earlier) on the ground, ‘I do not see 
who elsé can teach the —-th pager.” 


-The proposal 1s carried amidst the rapt 


nt tA ie en earnanaeRAMONtaaa 


applause of some members and the politic 
- silence eof the others. It then goes up 
to the Council of Higher Studies,—which 
_ contains representatives of the boards 
of the different subjects and of the Senate 
also. Thence it ascends to the Syndicate, 
and is finally put before the Senate for 
sanction. So many grave and learned 
bodies have to be satisfied before a single 
appointment: to the university teaching 
staff-can be made ! Surely, it is impossible 
for the human brain to devise a system 
more likely -to weed out the unfit and 


check needless expenditure of university , 


money ! How it actually works will be 
clear by a reference to Mr. Charu Chandra 
Biswas, who has been in all these four 
bodies. 

Under this system, no university 
teacher (other than the departmental 
heads, and some -others engaged for 
long terms) can be independent, he 
knows not where he stands nor what his 
future will be: heis liable to dismissal at. 
the end of a year or of a somewhat longer 
term of service without any charge or the 
opportunity of defence. Witness the case 
of an old law lecturer, recently sacked. 

-.A business-like institution, which does 
not doze on the sublime heights’ of re- 
search tike the learned of Laputa,— 
would naturally create a fixed cadre of 
normal. posts to do the work of teaching 
with the normal number. of students. 
This would be the permanent professor: . 
iate. Then, in years of abnormal increase 


in the M. A. classes, it would appoint’ 


a number of tetuporary handsto grapple 
with the increased work. On the perma-. 
nent staff-would be placed all officers who 
have done satisfactory work and these 
would have security of tenure and a 
fixed and known rate of increment. Out 
of the temporary hands the best men 
would be promoted to fill vacancies in 
the permanent cadre and the rest would 
be dismissed when the abnormal rush of 
students ceased and ordinary conditions 
returned. But the Calcutta University 
does nothing of the. sort. It perennially 
cries about lack of funds, but goes on 
making appointments without reference 


+ 
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to its financial condition and the j 
ber of-students to be taught. One | 
last ‘public remarks of Sir Rash 
Ghosh on the university was com@iy 
to this effect. He was ttofleeting spectr.; 
of humanity. ae a. 
_ Security of tenure for the professoriat 
and- fixed impersonal aan 8 of pay and 
promotion are the two things necessar® 
in the best interests of the university an‘ 
its servants alike. The teacher, in order t¢ 
‘be efficient, must command sel-resped 
if he is to command the respect of jg 
pupils. His money reward must comd 
the open way by following known univé 
sal rules, and not by a process or arrang] 
ment of an inner conclave which no fell 
can understand.” He must be“free fre 
even the suspicion’ of sycophancy’™ .: 
“log-rolling”’. As the Times wri 
“Venal teachers exercise little influe’ 
Even the Vicar of Bray type of tea 
who-aecepts deliberately a bias tha; 
made advantageous to him, puts.no p 
into his teaching, and is a feeble influg 
in the direction desired by the bias-/# 
viders.” oI 4 

$8. The character of the leaders of a 

| untversity, ) 

The two temptations that most easil 
seduce and inevitably ruin a universitg 
are, (a) yielding to personal consideratig@ 
in individual cases instead of. maint: 
ing the reign of impersonal immute 
Jaw, and {b) lowering the standard. 
order to gain popularity or. wealth 1, 
the university, especially ifa rival degre 
Shop beat hand. | 

As Burke points out, what ruined t': 
ancient republics was their frequent reso: 
to psephismata or special laws for indiv: 
dual cases ; thesé broke in upon the hoard 
of laws, discredited them and ultimate: - 
swept away the constitution, to. gi; 
place to the caprice of one autocrat. - Ti 
manipulation of university results—q 
‘moderation’, form as it is scan ant 
called,—or the shuffling of examiners for tk J 
benefit of particular candidstes, cannot Ig 
kept a secret. It leaks out and causes t¥ 
university to be suspect and a// its grad 
ates to be regarded as ‘dumped goof 


cd 
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“tore or less. If there has been an unfair 
“4 eshness or eccentricity on the part of the 
/+aminer or an unjustifiable and sudden 
ising, of the standard in a particular 
var, then ail.the candidates ought to 
Waefit by the ‘moderation.’ [have known 
“oses at Calcutta’ where, inspite of the 
ssent of Mr. 6. C. Roy, myself and 
examiners, people 
ere put in the first class (in certain 
‘ars only ) by giving them grace-marks, 
iough ethe result in those years. was 
Biuite favourable to the’ examinees in 
Cs *eneral. The only reason urged was that 
ve marks of the favoured few were a 
ae belaw the first class,—as if there 
“e not always sure to be some people 
Ow the border line. What aggravates 
: zevilis that this sort of leniency is not 
., Own every year, and that naturally 
‘'kes people talk. But ‘they have said, 
ise will say, let them say’—while the 
eatta. ‘University .goes~ on (in its 
de  .se ) for ever. 
"a the award of the higher - academic 

ards and titles, the judges should be 
a whose names comand universal res- 
se, t in their special subjects, and the 
~rames of the judges should be invariably 
dublished along with the’ award. In 
‘veral universities of the West it is obli- 
nea to print the doctoral thesis, so 
a¢ vat the learned world outside may sound 
‘depth of the new doctor’s learning. 





gp *1e or two other 


; 































he M. A. degree prints the thesis, by 
‘ich the degree has been won. A similar 


'e interests of the candidates themselves. 


$9. Commercialising the university. 


These things affect individuals only, 
ct there is an evilofa much worse des- 
ytion, because it is universal in its effect 
{corrupts the whole country. Itis the 
, wering of standards in order to outbid 
-ival university or to secure mire clients: 
"0 would enrich the university. fands.* 


. “ At Caleutta epe-third of the examination fees 
«3 by all candidates is ear-marked for the support 
ne postgraduate classes. Thus, if a thorough sifting 
. ade at the Matriculation examination, there will 
ewer candidates at the high&r examinations of 


cf ‘Viadras an Honoursman. who proceeds: 


ictice 1s necessary at Calcutta in the. 
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‘ the succeeding years and fewer students in the post- - 


This danger is not unknown even in the 
West. ° 


“The existence of a few Universities clofely 
interrelated is at any ratesome guarantee of 
a reasonably high standard -for......degrees. 
With a few Universities it is possible to preserve 
a high standard. If, however, Universities are 
multiplied without due regard to the supply of 
professors and readers of the first rank and to 
the supply of students of University status, there 
is a definite danger that the standard. of the 
degree will fall not only in the new University, 
but in all the Universities of the nation. 
degrees of Harvard, Yale and some half-dozen 
other Universities in the United states are now 
of recognized value, but the difficulty of main: 
taining that value is greatly increased by the 
fact that degrees are granted too erin else- 
where.” (Times, Ed. Sup., 12 May, 1921.) 

I need not labour this point. The pro- 
fuse generosity of the Calcutta University- 
in the matter of passes in recent years, has 
attracted comment throughoitt India. 
Only actual teachers and examiners of 
high academic qualification and long 
standing can, from their experience, com- 
pare the quality of the new and old gradu- 


_ates of Calcutta and pronounce an opinion: - 


as to whether the phenomenally long pass-. 


lists of recent years ave led to a lowering _ -, 


of the standard and attracted students 
from the other provinces of India. One 


thing, however, is quite certain : our more ~ 


liberal Matriculation results cannot be set 


down to any improvement in the pay and - 


quality of the High School teachers in 
Bengal, for the change there has been 
admittedly downward in recent times. 
Our older college teachers complain that 


‘the. new undergraduates are less compe- 


tent to follow university lectures than 
those of.a generation ago, when the Mat- 
riculation was not so easy. The vicious 


-circle is completed, when the Calcutta 


Intermediate, B.A. and M.A. standards 
have to be automatically lowered because 
ill-taught. inefficient freshmen have been. 
let into the university by a reckless gaol- 
delivery at the Matriculation. 

One of the most seductive but most 
fatal temptations of university chiefs who 


graduate classes. Thus these classes would suffer a 
two-fold diminution of income,—from examination 
fees and tuition fees. ; 

& 


_ 


The 





~ © 


are ready to sacrifice the end to the means, 
is to ostracise examiners who do not fall 
in gqwith their plan of passing indiscrimi- 
nately. I know of a case in which an inde- 
pendent external M. A. examiner had 
pointed out in his report that the answers 
showed that the university lecturers had 
not introduced the best authorities on the 
subject to their students and that they 


“were still teaching heresies which were 


exploded half a century ago in Europe. 


Result: these very university lecturers 


if 


oligarchy of jobbers. 


who formed the board for selecting’ exa- 


miners remarked ( Boss, J, concurring ): - 


‘““Why should we give anything to Mr. X.? 
He has criticised us.”” This gentleman has 
been excluded from the list of examiners 
and the Calcutta’ University ostrich has 


‘been hiding its head in its sand heap with. 


unperturbed self-complacency ever since, - 
$10. The true principles of reform. 


It goes without saying that a univer- 
sity will be what the men who work it 


make it, i. e., its effect on the country will. 


be determined by the ideals cherished, the 
methods followed and the spirit displayed 
by its leading. officers and the intelligence 
and character‘of its ordinary members. 
Laws and regulations cannot supply the 
right spirit, if it is :wanting jin the 
members. Legislation can, however, 
make it easier for the good to assert 
themselves against the evil, for in every 
country in the world it is possible to 
set up a corrupt jobbing clique, like 
the Tammany Hall of New York, under 
the formality ofthe law, by deceiving the 
public and manipulating the electorate, if 


the public are indolent or timid. The 
remedy, as Burke points out, is that the . 


good must combine to resist the wicked, 
if political liberty ( here, academic purity 
and efficiency, ') is to be safeguarded. The 
laws should, therefore, be so framed as to 
enable the opinion of the general public to 
effectively bear upon the conduct of univer- 
sity affairs and defeat the schemes of the 
The first thing 
necessary is that the electorate should be 
as wide and independent as possible,—so 
as to make corruption -and intimidation 
physically impossible and also to enlist 
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has been the impending bankruptcy o 




























full public support and sympathy. for the + 
university, by making it the true reflex of * 
educated public opinion, ie, making “it J 
national in the real sense of the ter ‘4 
Secondly, the widest. publicity ‘shou 
be given to all proceedings of the universit# 
and detailed payments to individuals, so™ 
that people may know the position -of. 
each member or servant Of the university -¥ 
and understand the hidden springs of id 
action. Before election to offices and 
chairs, the qualifications, family, connec™ 
tions and private engagements of thy 
candidates should be circulated in advancé™ 
to the electorate, so that the electors may 4 


use their vote for the best purpose. “83 

It is mot always safe to leave things” 
to the natural good taste of the chiefs 
No doubt an ordinary gentleman,—nof 
to speak of a saint like Gurudas Banerji= 
will have nothing to do with thé selection® 
of officers and examiners in which ~his@ 
teldtives or even friends are interested; 
But itis conceivable that another chief's 
forehead of triple brass may not-blencéhy 
‘in the least as he-presides over the electiorg 
of his sons and sons-in-law to university * 
offices and rewards, or the appointment of 
his sons’ private tutors as examiners [67 
those very sons. It ‘should’ be ‘made aj 
statutory obligation to give full publicity™ 
to such relationships and erigagements, § 
so that the boards may not afterwards 4 
pretend ignorance and the greater public® 
outside may know whether to re-elect the 
same board or not. , 4 

In the management of finance, theg 
should he a real budget sanctioned j 
advance of the financial year and rigid 
adhered to, except in small details. ‘Yj 
worst effect of this absence of princiff 
this manipulation of things behind 
screen, this spirit of getting things done 
a dictator’s intervention instead of by 4 
rules and legally constituted and public 
responsible organs,—in short, this conti 
nuation of war emergency legislation and{ 
summary procedure in normal peace-time,™ 


the Caleutta University.* 08. 


_® An example of this frenzied finance may | 
given here. Mr, Htramba-C.. Maitra, Mr. Hoy; 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY REFORM i 


A university does not add to its reputa- 
tion’ if it constantly sits by the road side, 
exposing its sores and whining for public 
charity or snarling at Mr. Sharp when he 
passés by without consenting to add to 
this year’s national deficit of 19 crores. 
Even a poor man can command public 
esteem if he lives within his means and 
follows comniofisense business methods. 


| / : | 
$10. Suggestions for a new University 
Act, . 


(a) ” The electorate.—The Senate should 
be formed on the most widely extended 
basis. The franchise should be given to 


. all gradyates of say seven years’ standing. - 


‘The registration fee should not be a 
dishonest device for swelling the univer- 
sity’s income, but should be pitched: very 
low, say a Rupee a year, just to,cover the 
actual office expenses for keeping the 
register up to date. The present high fee 
of ten Rupeés a year is a prohibitive tax— 
one of the notorious abwabs of the 
university, and has. the further effect of 
reducing the electorate to a narrow 
oligarchy* which can be easily “managed.” 
_ One-fourth of. the Senate should be 
elected by the registered teachers (including 
lecturers. and demonstrators) of all 


and Dr. Harendracoomar Mookerjee were appointed 


to prepare a volume of Bible selections for replenish 


ing the university exchequer. The fee fixed was Rs. 
1,000 per head. When the volume was produced Sir 
Ashutosh doubled the amount of the reward. The 
-heaviness of the task must have prostrated the three 
learned editors. ‘The introduction, the only literary 
contribution, has been, mostly pirated from known 
commentaries ; the body of the book consists of clipp- 
ings made with a pair of scissors, and ¢hree men were 
required for the work. Dr. Mookerjee’s task was to see 
the volume through the press. As the Bible is the best 
printed book in the world, his office must have been 
a sinecure, if the University Press was worth its salt. 
The University has spent Rs. 6,o00° in editors’ 
honoraria, apart from the cost of printing. For how 
many years must this book be forced down the throats 
of our students to recover this outlay ? 


_ * Mr, Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, M A,’P.R S,, 
Principal of the Ripon College, was rejected by this 
narrow electorate in favour of a young lawyer, Mr. -C. 
C, Biswas, whilé Mr. Khagendra N. Mitra, for 18 
years a professor of the Presidency College, has been 
defeated by another raw graduate, Mr. Ramaprasad 
Mukhopadhyaya. In this connection, Lord Curzon’'s 
reply when the Indian Universities Bill was in the 
legislature, is worth pondering over. 


a 


affiliated colleges, who have served for: at - 
least one year. | 

One-fourth should be electefl by all 
registered graduates of seven years’ sfand- 
ing living in the province: | 

One-tenth of the Senate should be elect-— 
ed by the staff'of all the High Schools 
under the university. | 

One-tenth should be elected by learned 
societies and important public bodies. — 
(See the constitution recommended for the | 
Court of the London University in the . 
Haldane Report. ) : ; 

The University professors and princi-_ 
pals of first grade colleges should- elect 
one-fifth of the Senate from among them-. 
selves. , 1s 

No person should be a member of more 
than two faculties or three Boards at the 
same time [ Patna University Rule. ] 
. (b) The professoriate.—The teachers : 
directly maintained by the university | 
should, after‘a period of’probation (say — 
two years ), acquire an assured position 
of independence and stability. The uni- . 
versity should have a fixed cadre of its. 
permanent teachers and issue a civil list3 
like the Mysore University. Dismissal and « 
recruitment alike should be made by a* 
select committee appointed by the Senate, — 
subject to veto by the Senate. No private” 
tuition, paid or unpaid, should be allow- | 
ed without the previous sanction of the 
Syndicate. a 

(c) Finance.—There should be an in- 
deperident audit of the accounts by a char- | 
tered accountant or some high officer of : 
the Accounts Department of Government. — 
The publication of the detailed statement’ 
of income and expenditure of the past year — 
with the Audit Note, should be a statu- . 
tory obligation, as at the Benares and | 
Patna universities. 
- The Budget should be a reality and 
should be corisidered and passed by the : 








Senate before the commencement of the 


financial year. Every deviation from it — 
during the course of the year must receive | 
the special sanction of the Senate at its | 
next meeting. | 
_ “The discussion of the Budget of the Calcutta 
University has in fact degenerated into a post- 
mortem investigation, Though the financial 
. _ | | 
} 


610 
year begins i in June, it is a notorious fae that. 
the Budget has never within the past few years 
been presented before the Senate “till sevcral 
mouths %&fter.”’ ( Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas, 
member of the Senate and the Syndicate, 
Caleutta University. ) 

(d) Examinations.—No candidate should 
write his name or that of his college on 
his answer-paper, nor should these be 
printed on the mark-sheets supplied to the 
-paper-exdminers. Every candidate should 
be, designated by his Roll number and 
somie distinctive letter or second” series of 
numbers, This rule is observed by all the 
other four universities of northern India. 
[Il do not know what Aligarh- and 
Lucknow are going to do. | 


Every examiner, 
tor and tabulator must sign a declaration 
that no student taught by himin private 


is among those whose papers he will. 


have to ‘set; examine or moderate, or 
‘whose resnit he will have to tabulate. 


The names and opinions of the exami- 
ners ‘of all theses, whether ‘accepted ‘or 
rejected, should be: published, as is done 
in the case of the Griffith Memorial Prize. 
' Independent external examiners should, 
by statute, be associated in the conduct- 
of the higher examinations. The reports 
of the examiners should be printed in a 
summary. form and. submitted to. the 
senate and boards. : | 


(e) Trust funds.—The petinianent en: 
dowments of the. University should be 
kept in charge of the ofhcial Trustee or 
a committee independent of the spending 
department of the University, so that 
it may be impossible for the latter to 
pledge these funds even temporarily for 


‘By the flowing stream. . 
| Sings a little bird. 
Is it sounds in a dream? 


paper-setter, modera- 


In the river near 
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raising loans to meet the normal expenses 
of the t university. 

(f) Organisation and discipline.—The 
imperium in imperio created by the estab- 
lishment of the post-graduate defart- 
ments in independence of the vice-chancel- 


lor and the ordinary university office, 


should be rectified by bringing both under 
one control and one set @f office heads. 


With a very highly paid Controller of 


Examinations, the Registrar is now a 
costly superfluity.. So, also, are the two 
highly-paid secretaries of the post*gradu- 
ate Councils. On the other hand, the 
post-graduateclasses would be distinctly 
improved by being organised under a 
whole-time principal or—bettéer — still, 
under a departmental head for each sub- 
ject, —so that the work of all the. subordi- 
nate ‘teachers in the subject may he co- 
ordinated-and, where necessary, -br .ught 


_ ‘up to the mark and into accordance with 


the time-table. At present, there 1s likely 
to be anarchy in a department costing 
ss ae lakhs of Duan and the..anarchy 


way 
peo al” 


Svintation of a busy High Colic: “Tuas 


on the rare occasions. when the spies 
yun to him with the news that some 
people have been treating the time-table 
as ascrap of paper, as regards the num- 
ber and duration of their lectures. The 
control of the departmental head—called 
professor or reader, in the Haldane 
Report—should be recognised and clearly 
defined by statute, so that he alone may 
be held responsible by the public -for 
what ° happens in his’ subject. It will 
economise energy and tend to greater efi- 
ciency, 


™ 


THE RIVER 


( By an American boy of to or 11 years of age. ) 


From the stream runs a river, 
While you hear the smashing, 
‘Does it make you shiver? 


oa, 


- We see a little splashing, 
Falls something like a tear, 





eet een Ayah eepe bad 









aS a.cold winter morning and the 
in during the night had washed the 
roads clean of all the dirt. The trees 
were fresh with their natural brightness 
after’ ee rain and the morning sur was 
“iSing. ér _the east throwing a* golden 
or the s attered clouds. and 

= on my cycle near 
sing hard to reach 


















the cool wind, and 
ie. usually par ched t ‘up 
nd the quiet running 
a “Canal full of 
presented a glorious 
to the passerby. I pass- 
by the Gardens and the 
‘ad Fences, _, live with 











a Gatence 
- a 


tke rons for | 
he was 
{5 Yes’ and kgihabens me 

1 





that it was only 
Lie slowly, taking 






as. at first the seen 
rich in the growth of paddy 
an in the suburbs of N 





‘Madras ; due, 
to some special manure ‘that 
ten passed by a small yel- 
= ortion of the students’ 
saw magy youths busy. 


Beir rooms. 





A DAY AT THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY AT ADYAR, MADR: 


11 d wor _reminded me of the hort 
. Gardens . before 8-15 toe see the. 


Agricultural Students at Work—National U nit Q 


was clothed in the - colleg. 
He introduced me to. the 
of. Botany, who led me tl 


Jt could ‘ laboratory. ° Ir saw _ ebowt 


see them getting ready” 
after a cold bath in 
this time, the main 
ible and I could see sot 
ed in their loose w 
dhotis, going in and con 
ed each tree and read 
label in bold type that 















where I used to go to's 

























Botanical specimens. Be 

asimilar thing , though on 
and I could eee. at once how 
useful and instructive it is. | 
midst instead of going to a garde 
haps twice in a term for the study. 
I was at the very door of the. 
l went in and asked the waiter ot 
pened to be there if a certain 
who was an honorary pro 
arrived. I was led upstairs id 
saw my friend, the professor, who 


















































ged in order to "get the 
| of the 
‘the eepier his way in which 
helped them out of their 
mpressed me at once with the 
the institution. My friend, the 
r, then took me. through the 
lecture theatres and the labora- 
d before I could see everything 




































s to-p We at once hur- 
down. across oie tie to-a small 
hed hall under the shade of a mango 
and we found there already standing 
verent mood the University students 
rofessors. At the head of them was 
Principal joining with them in their 
sr. We quietly slipped in to a bench 
back and stood along with them. 
-y then recited a famous stanza of Sri 
inkara which speaks about the great- 
s of ‘“Sadhwin” and finished up the 
askrit part of the prayer with a shantt- 
2 from the Upanishads. This was 
ed by a Parsi prayer, a Musalman 
er and a Buddt ist prayers and _every- 

1S ae. to a close b 



































| rEOuERE i in ‘the a Nicewente ‘en 


: her, and the Reading Re oa 


bell . se eeeaeg : 
: told that 


for. dinner * 4: 





told that this was one of the many 
gentlemen who had undest: ken to give — 
special lectures. Itis how these - ilan-— 
thropically minded people contrib ite 
share in the educational | wo! A , 
as. the lecture was Over ‘the 7 
_ students pane to_ ‘ 














a espera s, "heir lecture 
halls were - 1e -tree-shades. 
They had thatched roofing 
and were open on all sides. 
The floor was. a cubit above _ 
the level of the ground and © 
was paved with Cuddapah 
slabs. This kind of an rh 
rangement not only gets nid 
of the digndiiantoges, of ae 





: é Falao pina 
the pupils in direct touch 





ture for. my end hour, 1 was 
left to myself. I got into the 2 
foom. If 














itv was a 5 ee L 






was a cenit one had 
Shemistry, 2. 













best collection in Physics, — : 
Botany, Teaching, Methods, Psychology, - 
and Agriculture. . bles were d 






with up-to-date sci 
had in its midst a 
which intended to p1 
There was another table 
political papers. I was. 
looking through some ¢ 
bell rang and my prot 
—, sa 

It. was weal: 4 



















d of a stanza dozen pupils : : 
Bhagavadgita, which speaks of of the chemical — 
‘acting asa Vaisvauara to digest on organic substan 
vod. and another Vedic hymn which of six or seven “yo 
oclairhs the nature of the soul stairs in the inorganic. 
din the human body. These were lysis. Some others. were | 
d by allin a reverent attitude. This mentary work. In fact t 
1s to beethe best time for the pupils lege was astir at about h 
talk about different matters andthe was indeed a busy time of tl 
“secretaries for the sports club or the round the other rooms wi 
raty speak aloud their notices so that friend and saw the Physi 
ie may hear them. On the whole which was in the course of equi 
very pleasant and ee a enor which promised to become as 

| was told in the | course” of c 








































soon as the dinner 
er my. friend took 
he residential quar- 
: the students. They 
me insisted of small rectan- 
gular cottages with paved 
floors,. They were construc- 
ted to enclose an open space 
in the centre which was 
used for games. The rooms 
were lighted with electric 
_ bulbs and were tastefully de- 
_ corated by the inmates. A 
portrait of some notewor- 
hy political or spiritual — 
leader always graced the © 
room. There were no tables | 
or chairs but they had only 
a low desk in front of which 
sat for their study. In 
the rooms I saw a 
collection of different articles like a 
s, tooth-powder, soaps, brushes, ae at Hike wi Hest 7 
8, Stes os hapa, > ede 1 was take an active sale in _ the { 




















































fia mental ee af religion 
hours in the week, _ 

By four I finished looking 3 
partments and I was about 
took leave of the professors 
home. This time my mind 
ieoked | a 5 bie as of ie out- about what I saw. F 
letters and the convery of the in- to me at every step and I 
der how this college 


faother mE was: ee for 
ce ORES He Segieks noe a Stock 













he. college bell v was “heard cand 
rushed out from their .cells 
oratories.” I he: evenings : rout? 





rs 


‘ n any way wiping _ life. Above all, the 
ny of the religi- ceptors who. are e epetlale ts 
s a double pur- jects, in the true sense of t : 
nde: ling of the common combine in them the best th: 
1 ed: work and the cultivation as well as the west could give 
tolerance where private devoted their lives to a 
1S: opinions begin to clash. cation and \ 3 ye, ideals 
stitution aims “at fostering manners and habits, inspires st 
ove for things Indian. The a noble feeling of love for the m 


a? 


ng of India’s national song, the and encout ges the spirit of se 
‘morning prayer, the adoption anc th lingness to serve. 
e Indian dress and the homely oars : 


led in the hostel, bring to the 


ti. : ne : 


‘a6 "sings the. spar 1 eee 
“Whet year |_ sing luebird. 
I join hands « and sing i 


pu The bivda go and come again, — j 
_ And we forever peeve 


INTO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: ~ 
I. THE PRINCIPLE OF GROWTH 


| $1. | indulges in; and 
f evelopment appears lament- and a deeper dugwiadge 0 
ably slow at times ; for a moment steady progress in the hez 
lose our faith in the great to discern beneath the: | 
owth, and we wonder if all 
y which great spiritual 
3] 1 revealing new truths 
won ‘will ever tbaaca dn a fuller 


Hy “Ror: in an age 
0 = Frequent i precedes cal 





aes i nn & 


ae 


INTO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


satisfy. Forin the political world: there 
is no peace, no harmony, little order, and 
less co-operation. 
ties, demoralised group-minds, vself- seeking 
caréerists, satisfying the lusts of their 
ambitions, and newly. created national 
states indulging i mad orgies of self- 
. aggrandizement (e.g., Poland, Greece }, 
confuse the World with their querulous 
_ shouts. The voices of the prophets, and 
the wisdom of the critics fail to be heard 
above the din of the confusion. States- 
men gather together to quibble among 


themselves, to terrorise the downcast into > 


brutal humiliation and return to their 
respective. parliaments to boast of the 
successful progress, which they pretend to 
have effected. It 1s long since John 
Maynard Keynes caused an almost 
universal sensation, with his annunciation 
of the doom of Europe. Did he not write 
of the peace making at Versailles that 
“the decisions seem charged with con- 


4 sequences to the future of human society, 


yet the air whispered that the word was 
not flesh, that it was futile, insignificant, 
_of no effect, dissociated from events,” and 


how events themselves ‘‘seemed marching . 


to their fated conclusions, uninfluenced 
and unaffected by the cerebrations of 
statesmen in Council?” And still the 
‘skin-game’ goes on; the oppressed coun- 
“tries, struggling vainly -against ~the 
g attacks of hunger, pestilence and disorder, 
while the other governments, blinded 
with an intellectual amaurosis, pursue 
their policies of intransigent self-interest, 
leaving it for Labour to unveil the truth. 


§ 2 


The spider makes his slow progress 
across the ceilifig, and the clock ticks 
feverishly upon the chimney-piece, and 
thinkers sitting uneasily in their studies, 

“Svork with one eye on the wasting of time. 
Some people have a fatal habit of using 
timé as a footrule with which to measure 

abe statue of man’s growth. It is really a 

very silly, as well as a profoundly dissatis- 
fying method. ,What is time? a terrible 
truth ? or merely a nightmare, a mecha- 
nical superstition which imposing itself 
upon your consciousness breeds fear and 


Conflicting personali- 


to special group consciousness ; 


15 


aw 


hurry 11 our minds? True or untrue, it isa 
bugbear which destroys the equilibrium 
and poise of mind required for any really 
deep work. Nature gathers her passing 
sweetness, with no- hour glass in her hand, 
constant she is in her seasons but never 
hurried. 
‘And lo, she wins, and of her harmonies ‘ 
She is full sure ! Upon her dying rose, - 
She drops a look of fondness and goes by, 
Scarce any retrospection in her eye ; 
For she the laws of growth most deeply knows.” 
‘Ido not suggest that we should carry 
out the letter of this law, but merely try 
to emphasize how- important it is to 
discard the obsession of time, before 
we can begin our enquiries into the finer 
laws. of the development of human 
society. And it is pre-eminently necessary 
‘to regard human society, neither as a 
méchanism nor an organism. To do so 
would be to fall into the trap which, 
with a few exceptions, nearly all the 
political theorists from Plato to T. H. 
Green have fallen. Human society is not 


-amachine which wecan invent and put 


together at will in the measure of our col- 
lective capacity ; and still less is it a 
thing which grows without being made 
by our wills. We must remember that 
it is composed of a large number of per- 
sonalities, in varying stages of wisdom, 
each seeking his salvation in his own 
way, but all complying with the chronic 
human need, for association with their 
fellow creatures. Yet at the same time 
as we einphasize the need to regard human 
society not as an organic machine, but 
as a number of individuals continually 
associating together for specific purpos- 
es, we must remember that whenever asso- 
ciation of any kind takes place, there is 
at any rate a subconscious interflow of 
thought and feeling which quickly cons- 
titutes itself into what is known to 
psychologists as ‘the group mind’. But 
‘do not be misled and think that associa- 
tion implies the bondagé of a_ personality 
such an 
idea is far from the truth, because in any 
association, which man makes with his 
fellow creatures, he does not immerse his 
whole personality in that community, 





et 





- 


but only eone small specific part. For a 
man‘ associates with his fellow ,men for 
specific purposes, for trade, for sport, for 
education, for self-protection, and one 


man can have numerous associations, - 


and still remain a free being. Thus the 
group mind is not composed of the minds 


of the: people who compose the group, ’ 
but only of that part of their minds with - 


which they associate for any specifie pur- 
pose. This is an important subject, of 
which Ishall say more when I come to 
speak of self-government in my_ next 
article. | “it 
§3 

And to return to the principle of 
- growth which was enunciated at the 
beginning of this article, we see how every 
department of life, the psychic, physical, 


mental and spiritual qualities of the uni-. 


verse are ‘perpetual in perpetual change,’ 
fulfilling their divine purpose of attaining 
harmony. Ina series of articles I wish to 
try and analyse some of the changes which 
are occurring in our own time and attempt 
to show how far they fulfil the principle 
of growth. But I shall confine myself to 
developments which are taking placein the 
world of politics, and by politics I mean 
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with our fellow creatures, to the ordering 
of our daily lives, and the organisation of 
the classes which serve the community. 
I shall first try and analyse the chagges 
which are occurring in the legislative 
organisation of Great Britain, and attempt 
to account for the growing discredit of 
parliamentary government, explaining 
some of the new ideas which sociologists 


and political thinkers of our day are 


propounding. In such an enquiry, econo- 
mics must play no small part, and,even in 
economics, we can see the principle of 
growth illuminated ; for in the sphere of 
any social. organisation it is profoundly 
true that 7 ag 
“Each age is a dream that is dying 
And one that is coming to birth.” 
But in al/ human life, thinkers are more 
and more coming to believe that growth 
is the steady and increasing purpose, that 


f 


it cannot be forced, and that revolutions. 


and other like eruptions are merely 
detrimeatal to the vital energy of the! 
people concerned and result in inevitable 
reactions. Let every sociologist engrave 
the old Latin proverb upon the threshold. 
of his contemplation—‘Natura nihil per 
saltum fecit;’ ‘Nature accomplishes no- 


RoLr..GARDINER. - 


CS, al thing by leaps.’ - ~ - 
everything whichrelates toourassociation -~— ' : 





~ 
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A POEM ABOUT THE WEATHER 


r ( By an American boy of 10 or 1 years of age. ) _ 


The fields are green on every side of me, 

And the rivers and the lakes are all in waves; 
And:oh! how I would like to be a farmer, 

And plant the corn and oats, and see _ 
The jolly April showers bring the May flowers, 


- And hear the birds sing when | am in my apple orchard. 


And now lama farmer, 
And-1 plant the crops, 


And raise them into tall cornfields and oatfields.: 


And my life is short. 


And O how I would like to be a little boy again, ea 


And live in ‘the little brown house on the hillside, 
And now Lam but a poor old farmer, 


‘And my life is short. 


PERSONNEL OF ORGANIZATION METHODS ~— * 


\ 


"CHE enunciation of principles and the 
T formulation of plans are the preli- 

minary steps in organization.. Upon 
their execution depends the utility and 
justification of the organization’s existence. 
The personnel, then, is a most significant 
factor t6 be considered. 

What the personnel of an organization 
shall be, depends upon the nature'of its 
work. The principles of personnel manage- 
ment, are, however, the same for all groups. 
The organizers and members of the organi- 
zation must make systematic use of 
experience, traditional knowledge and 
scientific study and the thought behind 
all effort should be economic control of all 
activities to produce maximum results. 


4 In the West, in all large organizations, 


we 


the most successful men are those who 
have come into.it with extensive practice 
and training in the theoretical and 
practical side of its work. On the staff of 
social organizations, we find men who 
have studied social sciences, who-- have 
actually engaged in social work and who 
have come to the organization armed with 
‘the theory and practice, prepared to study 


the problems upon which the specific 


= 


organization is concentrating its atten- 
tion. In educational institutions the 
same conditions obtain. An expert, a 
student, is chosen to partake in the 
educational activities. In | politics, too, 
only a man who has a good record of 
political activities to his name is nominat- 
ed. The unknown or obscure candidate 
is looked upon with doubt and mistrust 
by people who judge their leaders by what 


‘they have done in their special field. In 


labour organizations the same care is 
taken in the selection of party spokesmen. 


_#he officers must be men of wide. outlook 


and vast experience. The longer they are 
in the work, tae more they develop a 
faculty. and éxpertness in conduct. This 
constitutes their training and makes for 
their greater efficiency. ° 


organization in the 
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Thus, for every body of men organized 
for a definite purpose the first requisite is 
fitness. For. this reason, the efficiency 
engineers in industry teach their workmen 
all the details of the task before its per- 
formance is begun. The labour organiza- 
tions give their organizers and workers a 
course in labour management and an 
understanding of the problems before they 
are given control over any body of 
workers. 

‘In addition to a well trained staff, an 
organization requires capable directors 
and leaders. A body of- men without 
leaders are spineless. The leader’ may be 
teachers,. as in ‘educational ‘institutions, 
or executives as in commercial bodies, or 
organizers as in labour organizations. 
‘Whatever his title may be, the function of 
the leader is to direct the work of his 
i most’ productive 
channels. To achieve this end he must 
plan the work of the organization, be on 
the alert for all time- and labour-saving 
plans and emphasize results .and not 
motions. The duties of managers of indus- 
trial plants, for instance, are: to get work 
performed rapidly and accurately ; to get 
the maximum results for machinery ; to 
get the maximum product from the raw 
material and to see that improvements -in 
methods are introduced. 

All large business houses have what 
they call an organization chart which 
shows the exact division of tasks’ and the 
responsibilities of. each of the members of 
the organization. The. Managing Agents 
are responsible to the Board of Directors 


‘who in turn must answer to the stock 


holders for all their actions. The business 
of the concern is divided among (1) the 
financial- manager, (2) the merchandise 
manager, (3) the sales manager, and (4) 
‘the - House manager. The financial 
manager looks after auditing, credits and 
collections. The merchandise .manager is 
in charge of stock rooms, buying, mer- 


ig 


chandise records, pricing and special 
purchases. The sales manager has under 
him the advertising department and 


the travelling and local salesmen. He 


is also in charge of the sample, show, ex- 


hibition or sales rooms.The house manager 
has under him the house superintendent 
and the office manager. The duties 
of the superintendent are: receiving, 
packing, shipping, stock-keeping, 
delivery and trucking. He is also in 
charge of the lift men, peons and watch- 
men. The office manager has to look 
after the following departments: 
and registry, mail order, traffic, contract, 


billing, claim, profit and loss, éashier, 


book-keepers, stenographers and telephone 
operators. The management is concerned 
with policies, not details. Their functions 
are those of planning, providing and super- 
vising, SO that there may be co-opera- 
tion, fnification and efficiency in the or- 
ganization. 


In ‘industrial work, the workers in the 
plant are divided into a number of well- 
defined groups, each-of which is put in 
charge of a-leader who ‘is given general 
directions of work, and is held responsible 
for results. “All the tasks are clearly de- 
fined leaving no room for confusion or in- 
accuracy. . This departmental system is 


usual in factories: where there is a plan- 


ning department, an office, a department 
of construction and assembling. Analo- 
gies to this functional division of work are 
found in other organizations as well. In 
an educational organization, there is a 
department for study and investigation 
which corresponds to the planning depart- 
ment inindustry, The department of ex- 
periment and actual practice is akin to 
the construction department of the indus- 
trial: plant. The departments of informa- 
tion and publicity correspond to the ship- 
ping room, as the matters studied and in- 
vestigated are printed and sent. out for 
distribution. In an American civic organi- 
zation, ‘the functions are divided among 


committees which investigate, formulate, ’ 


_execute and give Pabucsty to the facts un- 
der. scrutiny. 


The committee of this organization for 
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city 


order. 


.and continue it always in his work. 


civic work divides its activities into in- 
vestigation of tenements, study of muni- 
cipal government, concentration. of atten- 
tion on health department and conditions 
of water. supply and transit, etc. A labour 
organization has committees on arbitra- 
tion, on the enforcement’ of the boycott, _ 
on the adoption of the unin label, on the 
reduction of the hours of labour and on — 
sanitation in industrial plants. Similarly, 


the army has in its planning or intelligence 


department, the collection of information 
about theenemy and the theater of war 
from every possible source and the ar- 
rangement of this material for transmis- 
sion to head-quarters, where it # collated 
and then placed before the commander. 
Its operations include: the working out 
of details of dispositions and movements 
of troops, as to their units and number, 
with special attention to place and time, 
and to the security of the troops in move- 
ment and at rest ; the embodiment of the; 
commander’s plans in clear and concise“ 
orders; and the transmission of these 
orders with certainty and dispatch. 


‘Instructions should be given as far as 


possible in writing as ‘although they are 


often understood, they are more often for- 
gotten. Besides, writing out generally 
clarifies the ideas of the men who issue the 
instructions and it leaves a permanent re- » 
cord of all instructions which have been_ 
issued, often avoiding as a consequence ® 


‘many confusions and conflicts of authority. 


The most important thing in the hand- | 
ling of men, of making them do the requir- 
ed work, is the maintenance of their morale. 


_Itis easy to teach a man how to perform 


his duties well, but it is difficult to create 
in him a spirit to work whole-heartedly, 
The 
greatest single factor for ‘success in war 
has been said to be group morale. Moralet 
has been defined to he ‘‘giving the soldier 
not alone the- desire to fight but the de- 
sire to win.” In American business slang 
it is called “pep” or “ginger”. rae 
is another word for it. 4, 


According to G. Stanley Hall: soadle, 
while not entirely definable, is best charac- 
terized by the cult of condition......Psy- 
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chophysic condition is the most important 
factor in any and every kind of success. 
Men slump morally, financially, in their 
creeds, and even into ill-health because 
they ‘loose condition. He continues: 

“when we walfe after a sound and refrésh- 
ing sleep with every organ in tune and at 
concert pitch, and thank whatever gods 
we believe i*that we are alive, well, 
young, strong, buoyant, and exhuberant, 


‘with animal spirits at top-notch; when 


we feel that our enemies are either beaten 
or placated ; in a word, when we face re- 
ality gladly and with a stout heart even 
if it is grim and painful, and never doubt 
that it is good at the core and all evil is 
subordinate to good, that even if we are 


defeated and overwhelmed in a good cause ~ 


- all is not lost; when we feel that we. live 


for something that we would die for if need 
be—that fs morale.’” 


other place in this manner : “it is simply 


_ this to keep ourselves, body and soul, and 


dh. 


“ ’ 
y 


our environment, physical, social, indus- 
trial, etc., always at the tip-top of condi- 
tion. This superhygiene is best designa- 
ted as morale. It implies the maximum of 
vitality, life-abounding, getting and keep- 

ing in the very center of the current of 
creative evolution, and mininiizing, des- 
troying, or avoiding all checks, arrests and ° 
inhibitions to it.” 


Morale includes such qualities as health, 


Hall defines it in.an- - 
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initiative, 
open- -mindedness, 


perseverunce, aggressiveness, 
co-operation, gompeti- 


_ tiveness, sense of humour and control of 


emotions. In fact, the big difference be- 


tween human beings’ does not lie in ability 


and intelligence. People come near being 
equal in brains than we imagine. The 
really big variations lie in force and amb1- 
tion. One man achieves a thousand times 
as much as another not because he isa 
thousand times as smart but because he 1s 
a thousand times more determined... 

The efficient execution of the plans of 
an organization rests with the workers— 
the personnel. That this body may, with 
the least amount of effort, produce the 
maximum results, it is trained in the theo- 
ry and practice of thé organization’s prob- 
lems. In all its work, attention is paid to 
past experiences and efforts, so that there 
will be no duplication of errors. -The di- 
recting force of the body is.the executive 
who .must plan and superintend the 
activities of the organization and maintain 
the group’ morale.. Below him are the 
subordinates engaged in various duties 
and perfecting themselves, so far as they 
are able, in: their individual tasks. This 
perfection is made possible by the division 
of labor, which accords to’ each. man a 
* specific task, and that alone. 


Ram KuMaR KHEMEKA., 
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HE Secretary of State for India, 
having fixed March 23rd as the day 
on which he would receive the second 

deputation on the cotton duties, Lanca- 
shire had 13 days in which to review 


g what had passed at the India Office when 


‘for launching’* the second attack. 


the former deputation waited upon Mr. 
Montagu, and to make its preparations 
‘The 
cotton industry utilised’ these days . to 


carry on an intensive press propagarida, : 


By ‘St, NIHAL SINGH. 


“ 


and also to obtain powder and shot from 
Mr. Montagu himself to be used against 
him when the right moment arrived. 

Sir william- Barton, then Coalition- 
Liberal Member for Oldham, asked, on 
March 17th, for instance, what was the 
amount of the total capital employed and 
the amount of profits made by Indian 
cotton mills for the year 1914 and each 
succeeding year to 1920; and'what taxes 
were. paid by them in eavh of such years 


a 
29 
other than Excise duties, and differentiat- 
ing between Income Tax, Super-Tax, or 
any other form of taxation. 

' Mr. Montagu replied that the latest 
returns of paid-up capital employed in 
cotton mills in British India ( including 
debentures ), so far as was known, were 
as follows, in lakhs of rupees : 


1914.15. 2,188 
1915-16 2,119 
1916-17 2,148 
1917-18 2,248 

- 1918-19: 2,623 


“There are no official returns of the profits of 
eotton mills. Complete’ returns of the Income 
Tax paid during the above years by owners of 
cotton spinning and weaving mills are not 
available, but figures for 1916-17 show that 
153 companies paid Rs. 10,938,579 and 381 
other assessees Rs. 97,540."? = - - 

Mr. Montagu. had no returns showing 
the amounts of Super-Tax or Excess 
Profits Duty that had been paid by cotton 
mills. ss 

On the same day Sir Donald Maclean, 
_Chairman -of the Liberal M. P.’s, asked 
Sesretary of State for India if-he would 
circulatéthe Indian Budget taxation prox 
posals at the time before the Legislative 
Assembly. | | 

In reply Mr. Montagu gave him a 
summary which had already been supplied 
to the press and was printed the following 
day in the official Parliamentary Report. 

Exactly a week later the deputation 
waited upon the Secretary of State” for 
India. It consisted of 76 men who, 
between them, represented not only 
Capital and Labour employed in the 
cotton industry in Lancashire, but also 
in the allied industries in the adjoining 
counties of Cheshire, Derbyshire, and 
Yorkshire—a veritable massed’ ‘attack 
upon the Secretary of State for India. 

The deputation found Mr. Montagu 
ready for the fray. He was supported 
not only by some of the members of his 
staff, but also by many of his Councillors. 

The Council Chamber where the deputa- 
tion was received, presented a crowded 
_ appearance that day, although it is quite 
alarge room. The long, narrow table at 
the centre of which sits the Secretary of 
State in. his chair. of State, had been 


a 


Councillors,- had been 
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pushed back, and the tables at which, at 
orditiary sessions of the Council, sit the 
removed, and 
chairs had been placed in straight, long 
rows, filling the room until it was’very 
difficult to move about. ° 


Mr. Montagu sat at the centre of the 
table. At his left sat Mr. Jioward, of the 
Finance Department, and next to him 
Sir William Duke, Permanent Uuder-Secre- 
tary for India, Sir Arthur Hirtzell, Assis- 
tant Under-Secretary of State, Sir Charles 
Stuart Bayley, Vice-President “of the 
Council, Sir Charles Arnold White, Sir 
Murray Hammick, General Sir Edmund 
Barrow, Sir James Brunyate, and Sir 
G. O. Roos Keppel. At Mr. ‘Montagu’s 
right sat Mr. Dawson, who probably 
knows more about the Government of 
India Act-than any other-member of the 
Secretary -of State’s permanent staff. 
Then came Mr. E: J. Turner, of the 


Revenue Department, which has had to — 


‘deal with the cotton duties, Mr. S. K. 


Brown ( Mr. Montagu’s Private Secre- 


aod 


tary ) Mr. -Cecil Kisch, who went to 


India with the Montagu Mission, and 
the Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan, the 
only Indian member of the India. Council 
at present in London: _ . ms 

On the opposite side of the table, almost 
facing Mr. Aftab, sat Sir William Barton, 
M. P., who headed the deputation. Three 


or four chairs intervened between him and : 


.. me, while next to me sat the official 


reporter. of the India Office and two or 
three shorthand writers who were to 
report the proceedings for the deputation. 
Close to them sat Mr. Tom Garnett, of 
the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Association, Manchester, who later 


-declared that he had been sent to the 


India Office five times on the same mission. 


He was from Clitheroe, and was a grey- 3 


haired, clean-shaven man. He had appeared 
before the Fowler Association in 1895, 
and had, on every subsequent otcasion,,. 
formed one of the deputations sent to the 
India Office to press for action in favour 


of the Lancashire interests?* Not far from . 


Mr. Garnett sat the five other represen- 
tatives who, in behalf of their respective 
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organisations, made representations. They 
were : Mr.John Smethurst : Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
Manchester; Mr. T>N. Grant: Allied Asso- 
ciation of Bleachers, Dyers, Printers and 


Finishers, Manchester: Mr. W. C. Robin-. 
son, Mr. Wm. Thomasson, Mr. Joseph - 


Cross, jointly representing the United Tex- 
tile Factory Wérkers’ Association. 


At a little distance from the Labour 
representatives sat the Labour.M. P.’s— 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, M. P. ( Colne ), who, 
‘in secoriding the motion of thanks to Mr. 
Montagu for receiving the deputation, 
took the opportunity to plead in behalf 
of the Lancashire workers, and Mr. James 
Bell, M. P. ( Oldham ). : 

‘Since the full list of names of all th 
members of the deputation cover three 
typewritten foolscap pages, it will not be 
possible ‘for me to reproduce them here. 
Twenty-one of them, including Mr. 
Garnett, represented the Cotton Spinners’ 


and Manufacturers’. Association, 12, 
Exchange St., Manchester. Sixteen of 
them, including Mr. Smethurst, had 


been sent by the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations, 340 Royal 
Exchange, Manchester. Ten of them, 
including Mr. T. -N. Grant, represented 
the Allied Association of Bleachers, !'yers, 
Printers and Finishers, 1, Booth St., 
Manchester. Two represented the Man- 
chester Cotton Association, 22, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Manchester. Twenty-six of them, in- 
cluding the Labour spokesmen and the two 
M. P.’s to whom I have already referred, 
represented the United Textile Factory 


Workers’ Association, Ewbank Chambers, . 


Accrington. It seemed curious to me that 
the largest single group should be com- 
posed of Labour. — 


. In introducing the deputation, Sir 
William Barton told the Secretary of 
State for India that it represented “‘the 
cotton ‘industry in all its productive 
sections,’’ and. that under normal condi- 
‘ tions the. export of cotton goods wasa 
third of the total exports, and, therefore, 
no Government could afford to ignore 
that industry which depended tipon India 
buying one-third of its total product. 
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“The extent of unemployment in our midst 

to-day,” he added, ‘‘warns us that unless 
we can restore our export trade We cannot 
sustain our population.” For that reason, 
Lancashire had received with dismay the 
announcement of the increased import: 
duties on cotton goods entering India. 


Since Mr. Montagu had very adroitly 
called the attention of the preceding 
deputation to the change that had recently 
taken place in India’s fiscal powers as a 
corrollary to the Government of India 
Act of 1919, the Lancashire M. P. 
immediately began to tell the Secretary 
of State that Lancashire’s position had 
been prejudiced’“by an artificial balancing 
of Lancashire industrial interests against 
India’s political rights.”” I commend to 
the reader’s attention the phrase ‘artifi- 
cial balancing.” When English politicians 
talk to English politicians, they do not. 
mind employing such phrases. Sir William - 
went on to say that if there were material 
interests upon one side, there were also 
material interests upon the other. While 
protesting against any suggestion that he 
and his colleagues were unmindful of the 
“rights or the interests of our -fellow- . 
subjects in India, whose welfare and 
prosperity we consider as bound up with . 
our own,” he directed his argument to the * 
protection of English material interests, 


In this Lancashire man’s. view, ‘the 
true interests of the people of India and 
the Cotton Trade of England are not 
opposed,” because that trade seeks only 
“that the people of India’ shall have 
access_to”’ Lancashire “products on the 
same terms as any Other products, and 
are of opinion that the economic.condition 
of India is such that the clothing of its 
people should be as free from taxation as 
possible.” He did not like to see the 
demand it India for cotton goods, which 
is great at all times, reduced through high 
ptices which diminished consumption, and 
ventured to put it before the Secretary of 
State that there was ‘‘reason to think that 
India to-day is suffering from under- 
consumption.” 

After assuring Mr. Montagu that every 
man in the room was fully conscious of 
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the delicate situation that he was called 
upon -to. handle, and also declaring that 
“they have the powerful support of the 
Indian mill-owners, who are already 
clamouring for even higher duties,” Suir 
William Barton asserted that the position 
was that these “duties were not initiated 
by the new legislative body in india, and 
that even duties so initiated and imposed 
would be ‘subject to revision by the 
Secretary of State under conditions which 
might be regarded as sufficiently grave 
and serious.’ Such intervention, he 
blandly remarked, would be a,matter for 
the Secretary of State’s discretion, but 
he disclaitned. any authority to claim it. 
All that the deputation, resting on the 
strength of their case,.desired was: 


‘helpful representations from the India 
office...having regard’ to the special circum- 
stances surrounding the whole case. The plea 
is that the additional duty is not intended as 
protection but is necessary for revenue, but 
whatever the intention, the increased duty is in 
fact protective. As an instrument of revenue it 
is inequitable and oppressive on the consumer 
inasmuch as the goods which he buys will be 
increased in price whether they are produced in 
India or imported from England whilst the 
revenue. will only be benefited by the imported 


supply.” 


e 
- — 


' According to Sir William Barton, the 
strength of the Lancashire case lay in the 
fact that in 1917 a definite pledge had 
been given that until the post-war consi- 
deration of the whole fiscal relationship 
between the various units of the Empire, 


no change would'be made in the relation-— 


ship between import and excise duties on 
Indian cotton goods, and that 4 per cent. 
would continue to be the difference 
between the two. In proof of that conten- 
tion he not only quoted a passage from 
the statement made by Mr.. Austen 
Chamberlain on March 14, 1917, but also 
a reply given by him on March 21st of 


that year to a question pit down by. 


himself (then plain Mr. Barton). Mr. 
Montagu was no doubt to draw the con- 
clusion from these. quotations that faith 
had been broken with Lancashire, and 
that he should find means’ to ease’ a 
“situation of the greatest seriousness.”’ 


-_ a ae ee 
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Mr. Tom Garnett, who followed Sir 
William Barton, quoted Mr. Stevens who, 
in the nineties, was a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, to develop the conten- 
tion already made that “the interests of 


India and, Lancashire. are parallel rather 


than opposite.” He certainly was ‘“‘the 
last to deny that prosperity and social and 
political content in India “benefit Lanca- 
shire and its trade, more than any other 
part of the United kingdom.”. — 


To prove the identity of Lancashire 
and Indian interests, Mr. Garnett ptoceed- 
ed to outline the history of the cotton 
duties since 1875. - He quoted Lord 
Salisbury to justify the dogma ,that so 
long as Britain was a Free ‘Trade 
country she would not allow protection 
within her direct jurisdiction. He drew 
attention to the resolution passed in 
Parliament in 1878 and 1879, asking the 
Government to abolish the Indian import 
duty on cotton goods, on the plea that it 
was “unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and the English producer,” and related 
how ‘the prosperity of India” enabled 
Major Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer ) 
to “make India a free port.” 


In 1894, however, the Government of 
India was reduced by financial stringency 
to re-impose the cotton duties, and Lanca- 
shire, with the speaker’s (Mr. Garnett’s ) 
aid began to bombard the India Office 
with demands for the imposition of the 
excise duty to deprive the Indian cotton 
duty of ‘any protective character.’ -That 
arrangement lasted from 1895 to 1917, 
when “‘a very serious breach was made in 
it.” Though the English cotton trade 
failed to get the Secretary of State for 
India to impose a corresponding increase . 
in the excise, yet, according to the 
speaker, it succeeded in securing a pledge 
“that no further alteration or increase - 
should be instituted in the relative 
differences of import duties and excise 
except after full discussion when the whole | 
of the fiscal arrangements of the various 
‘parts of the Empire.came to be reviewed’ 
at the end of the war.” That / was 
precisely what Sir William Barton had 
dlready contended, but Mr. Montagu 
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listened to this and other ‘repetitions, 
possessing his soul ib patience. 

To show that the new import duty 
without a corresponding increase in excise 
wasin the nature. of a, protective duty, 
whether so intended or not, Mr. 
declared that it would be “absurd for any- 
body to contengl here, in England, that if 
the import duties on foreign spirits were 
raised to 20 while the excise duty on home 
manufactured spirits remained at 15 the 
difference would go into, the hands of 
the private producers and not into the 
coffers of the State.” What an apposite 
comparison between an industry which, 
in the interests of health and morality, 
should be extinguished, and one which 
needs ‘to be stimulated as much as 
possible ! 

After propounding that English prin- 
ciple of taxation, Mr. Garnett reverted to 
the pledges given in 1917 and asserted 
that 


errr it was stated in the House of Commons 
(and I donot think it has ever been disputed 


that we were told that ) that but for the war. 


we had an irrefutable case.’’ 


Reverting to the economic argument, 
Mr. Garnett acknowledged that he and 
his colleagues were not foolish enough to 
think that the increased duty will be paid 
by Lancashire, and not by the consumer 
in India. He added, however, that “when 
one has regard to the comparative poverty 
_or the actual-poverty of the hundreds of 
millions of consumers of cotton goods in 
India it is plain that any increase in price 
must be a very serious handicap to our 
industry.” So, after all,- this Lancashire 
spokesman was not thinking of the poor 
Indian, but of himself and his people. 

According to Mr. Garnett, India was 
‘Lancashire’s best customer because Lan- 
cashire supplied her “‘better than anybody 
else.” Lancashire would not dream of 
asking India ‘for the slightest shade of 
preference.” “India,” he added, 

ITS TOO POOR TO GIVE ANYTHING 
PREFERENCE. SHE NEEDS EVERY PENNY 
REVENUE THA@»SHE CAN RAISE.” - 

Delving into economics,-Mr. Garnett 
proudly asked if it was not the fact that 
the English goads exported to India 
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constituted “the means ‘whereby Indian 
produce is paid for.” Are not . “cotton 
goods the means by which Indian tea, 
Indian cotton, jute, and the thousand and 
one things that India grows which we 
cannot and which she has to supply us 
with, are brought to this- country 2’’ he 
asked. Upon these questions he evidently 
based his belief that India’s interests are 
parallel with those of Lancashire. His 
economic philosophy would keep India 
as the producer of raw materials and the 
buyer of Lancashire goods. 

The cotton industry, Mr. Garnett 
reminded Mr. Montagu, as Sir William 
Barton had already doze, though i in-some- 
what different phraseology, was ‘‘a great 
national and Imperial asset.” He wished 
him to remember that ‘anything ‘that 
weakens the productive power of this 
industry, anything that lessens its power 


of exportation, anything that lessens its . 
power of competing or helping to compete . 


for the thousand and one things that we 
have to bring from America and all over 
the world is a matter of very serious eco- 


nomic and......political moment.” Yet the 
Secretary of State had allowed India to . 


deal a great “blow” or at least to place 


a great obstacle to prevent the revival of | 
Lancashire trade from the worst crisis 


that he ( Mr. Garnett ) had known 1 in his 
almost 50 years of ‘experience. 

The cotton industry, Mr. Garnett 
reminded Mr. Montagu, was not merely 
a spinning and weaving industry, but its 
ramifications extended into any and every 
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industry. “Bleaching, dyeing, printing and - 
finishing had to be thought of, and also — 


coal, railway, shipping, and even farming. 

“Lancashire people were so .altruistic,” 
Mr. Garnett declared, that 

ree in the very worst times of the cotton 
sae perhaps at the world’s greatest crisis, 
the tinie of the American Civil War, when 
Lancashire suffered untold misery, nothing 
could draw them from the side of freedom from 
slavery though their apparent interests at the 
moment would have been served by the victory 
of the South. I think that ought to be ‘to their 
eternal credit—that in one of the greatest crisis 
ofhistory, when it depended perhaps whether 


that great community should be a slave-holding | 


cominunity or whether it should be a commu- 
nity of free aa she did take the right ground.”’ 


‘. 
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At that point Mr. Garnett seemed 
suddenly to recollect that his discourse 
—one of the most rambling ones that 
I ever heard in my life—had occupied 
a long time, and he ended upon the 
note that he and his colleagues thought 

“that so long as Parliament is in any 


degree responsible for the government of India, 
so long as it has not been declared that protec- 
tive duties are not harmful in their incidents 
(incidence ?), we have a right to bring our 
case before you and to ask you to make repre- 
sentations on behalfofa great industry which 
is of national importance. We do think—we 
have a right to bring that statement before 
you.” 
Mr. John Smethurst, who followed Mr. 
Garnett, cheerily went on reiterating the 
point. already, made by the two previous 
speakers, that the pledges given to, Lanca- 
shire in 1917 had been broken. ‘He went 
so far as to quote a sentence uttered in 
that year by the Prime Minister to the 
effect that had it not been ‘‘for the over- 
whelming and imperative considerations 
based upon the war I ( the Prime Minister ) 
should have said.that your ( Lancashire’s) 
ease. was’ absolutely irrefutable.” The 
people in Lancashire and Yorkshire, he 
declared, were ‘“‘very homely people’ and 
had ‘‘an old-fashioned prejudice in favour 


- of promises being kept.” 


If there was anything in the contention 
that more .revenue was 
Smethurst asked. Mr. Montagu to raise 
it “by making a smaller addition to the 
import duties and a smaller addition to 
the excise.’”’ But he took the view that 
the duties were raised with protectionist 
intent. ° : . 

Mr. Smethurst contended that the 
Indian cotton industry does not need any 
protection, and to support that contention 
gave the following figures : - 

In 1899 India had 45, million cotton 
spindles. In 1917 she had 634 million spindles ; 
and at the present time she had practically 7 
million spindles.. > o 

In 1899 India had 39,000 looms, and im 
1917 she had 114,000 looms which were being 
constantly added to by the export of looms and 
machinery from Britain. oe 

In 1899 India produced 512 million lbs. of 
yarn and imported 39 million lbs. In 1906 she 
produced 680 million tbs. and imported 38 

: . 


needed, Mr. - 
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million tbs: In 1917 she produced 680 million 
Ibs. and imported 18 million lbs. | 

In 1899 India produced 356 million yds. of 
cloth while she imported 2,181 million yards. 
In 1917 she produced 1,576 million yards while 
she imported 1,907 million yards. 

To show that it was not true that 
Lancashire had nothing to fear from 
Indian competition, Mr. Smethurst called 
Mr. Montagu’s attention.to the following 
facts : | | . 

Twenty-five to thirty years ago the competi- 
tion between Lancashire and India was almost 
entirely on the counts 1 to 20's. India has that 
trade to-day, and is gradually getting into the 


- finer counts of yarn. and the finer qualities of 
-work. In 1918 India produced 538 million I[bs. 


in counts 1 to 25, and imported 8% mellion’ Ibs. 
In the same year she produced 72 million Ibs. iti 
counts 26 to 40, and imported 19 million Ibs. ; 
and she produced 414 million Ibs. and imported 
7 million Ibs. in counts above 40. In 1919-20 
India produced 564 million lbs. and. imported 
%4 million Ibs. in counts 1 to 25. In counts 26 
to 40 she produced 68 million Ibs. and imported 
7% million Ibs. Above 40 she produced 3% 
million lbs, and imported .5 million Ibs. 

As to piece goods, in 1919-20 India produced 


1,164 million yards of grey and bleached goods 


and imported 855 million yards. Of coloured 
goods she produced 475 million yards and 
imported 208 million yards. The yarn exports 
from Great Britain to India showed a decrease 
of 78 per cent. from 1913 to 1918, and the cloth 
exports shrunk 79 per cent. in the same period. 

Almost the whole of the increase in 
production in India, Mr. Smethurst point- 
ed out, took place in counts from 21’s 
upwards. There was an increase in 
production of 5,381,000 fhs. or 29 per. 
cent.in regard to counts from 31 to 40, 
and -a decrease in the imports of these 
counts of 7,195,000 tbs., or 31 per cent. 
In counts about { above ?) 40 there was 
an increase in production of 1,922,000 tbs: 
or 72 percent. and reduction in imports 
of 2,716,000 fbs., or 36 per cent. 


As to India’s ability to supply her own 
réquirements, Mr. Smethurst called atten- 
tion to the fact that the total production 
of grey, bleached and-coloured piece goods 
in Indian mills in the twelve months 
ending March; 1917, less exports of piece 
goods of Indian nianufactyse, amounted 
to 1,331,726,000 yards; while the total 
import of grey, bleached arid coloured piece 


goods from forefgn -countries, less re-ex- 
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ports during the same period, amounted 
to 1,800,652,000 yards. That indicated 
that, roughly speaking, the out-turn of 
Indian mills represents about 42 per cent. 
of the total requirements of piecegoods. 

Mr. Smethur&t went on to, give figures 


to show the prosperity of the Indian mill. 


industry. Between 1900 and 1910, he 
said, the numbér of cotton mills increased 


from, 177 to 210 and the persons employed - 
from 145,000 to 215,000. The production - 


of yarn rose from 343,000,000 to 593,- 

000,000" ths, and of woven goods from 
95,000,000 to 215,000,000 ths. 

' In 1914, according to this Lancashire 
man, the profits of the Indian cotton mills 
were 5.85 per cent. In 1915 they had 
risen to 6.60 per cent. In 1916 they were 
10.23 per cent. In 1917 they had 
swollen to 20.6 per cent. In 1918 they 
were 23.32 per cent., in 1919 they were 
40.79 per cent., and in 1920, it was 
_estimated, they were 441% per cent. 

4 Though the Indian industry needed no 
protection yet, Mr. Smethurst contended, 
there was a strong protectionist move- 
ment afoot in India, quoting extracts from 
various statements in- support of the 
contention that whenever India had the 
means she would protect herself against 
Lancashire, and went on to say : 

“T think we have the right to look to His 
Majesty’s Ministers in England to see that at 
~any rate the true interests of Lancashire are 
safeguarded. We are not here this afternoon, 
Sir, asking for any special favour. As I said 
before, we do not complain about India being 
prosperotts; we do not camplain about her 


building up a very fine cotton industry. Good 
“luck to her. : 
have not the slightest objection, but we do 
-object that the trade should be fostered and 
increased at the expense of our trade in this 
country. Weare under the impression that our 
interests would be efficiently safeguarded by the 
'- representatives. of His Majesty’s Government 
“and by the Government itself in this country. 


We hada right to expect- that His Majesty’s. - 


Ministers would hold the balance level between 
iourselves'and India. In that expectation, Sir, 
we have. been very gravely disappointed, and 
unless the inequality of these duties is removed, 
Lancashire, irregpective of political views, will, 
as opportunities arise, take such action as will 
placé its interests-in the hands ‘of those who 


can atleast appreciate the simple justice of - 


ascertaining the views ofthe organised industry 
A, 


India Act, he said, 


If she can do it on fair lines we . 
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‘of Lancashire before imposing burdens upon it 


which are bound to be gravely prejudicial to 
its future well-being.” . 

The Secretary of State'should have 
quailed before this hardly veiled threat, 
but, as I shall show, heremained unmoved. © 

_ The plea that Mr. T. N. Grant, re- 
presenting the Allied Association of 
Bleachers, Dyers, Printers and Finishers, 
Manchester, made, following Mr. Sme- 
thurst, did not take long, nor does it need 
to be considered here at any length. He 
contended that ‘‘the bleaching, calico ~ 


‘printing, dyeing and finishing trades are 


entirely dependent upon loom production 
in this country for their supply, out of. the 
total product 80 per cent. is for the export 
trade.’ India being -the ‘eventual 
customer,” all these industries would-be 
handicapped by the increased duties. 

The speaker questioned that public 


opinion in India was in favour of the 


increased duties.. ‘The Government of 


re is essentially ‘experimental. Extensions 
will be made after the first.five years, and after 
a period of ten years the whole situation will | 
come under stirvey by a Parliamentary Com- 
mission in order that the machinery may. be 
readjusted. At a later period this enquiry will 
be resumed, and it may take about forty years 
before India is on a satisfactory representative 
basis. The system of Government has only 
just been inaugurated, and we contend that its 
decision to raise the import duties to 11 per 
cent., could not have been done under the 
Constitution. making measure of 1919, and 
therefore that this increased tariff is. not a 
demand by the people of India.”’ 


Mr. Grant considered that. the charac- 
ter of the franchise was tnsatisfactory, 
because “the vote is now given to 5,179,- . 
000 males over the age of 20.out of a 
total eligible propulation of 60,182,000.” 
He asked: a 7 
’ “Can it be claimed that itis in the Imperial 


interests that 5,000,000 people ont of a total 
population of 222,000,000 should have at their 


(¢ 


‘mercy stich an important section of the. export 


trade of this. country and should have the 
power, in the interests of Indian mill-owners, to 
increase tariffs on goods required by the large 
population ?”’ Es 

He submitted : - : 

«that constitutionally. the British Go- 
vernment has still-full charge of finance, The, 
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British Government can refuse to sanction fiseal 
arrangerents made by the Government of India 
pending the establishment of the central and 


local legislations.on a -basis of popular enfran- 
chisement.”’ 


_ This was plain talking—much plainer 
than the remarks upon the same point 
previously made by Sir William Barton. | 
-The next three speakers—Mr. W. C, 
Robinson, of the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association, Mr. William Tho- 
masson, of the same Association, and Mr. 


Joseph Cross, the Secretary cf that body- 


of workers, were all Labour men. They 
made it abundantly clear to the Secretary 
of State that in this matter Labour and 


Capital were one. “I want you to under- . 


stand,’ said- Mr. Robinson, for instance, 
that “itis not often that the employers 
and operatives-are together upon one 
deputation ; but on this occasion we, as 
representing the operatives, are-in entire 


agreement with the action which has been. 


taken in creating such a -deputation. as 
you have here today.” . - 
Mr. Thomasson declared that ‘“‘the em- 

ployers and operatives are united again in 
opposing this particular import duty on 
cotton goods.” | 

. Mr. Robinson, who stated that he had 
been officially connected with the cotton 
movement since 1878, did not recollect 
any period ‘‘when times were so bad;” and 
when there was so much un-employment. 
The ‘textile workers had already with- 
drawn £600,000 from the fund established 
during the war, and that monéy was be- 
ing distributed among 200,000 operatives, 
a great many of whom had “answered the 
call of duty in-1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 
1918, who, since demobilisation, have 
never been able to do an hour’s work since 
they came back.” The cotton duties im: 
posed in India will handicap the Lanca- 
shire industry. 

- Mr. Thomasson added that 70 per cent. 
~of the workers inthe industry were either 

~agloyed or only partially employed. 


~~ 


Sky?” he contended, 


ma posed upon the trade 


“resent, when unem- 
-~Seen trying to 
. 4 more 

: 


' done in this instance. 
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severe blow under any circumstances. We afe 
determined to see this thing through and see 
that justice is done to the trade of Lancashire,”’ 


. After adding some more figures of un- 


-employment, Mr. Cross gounselled Mr. |. 


Montagu not 


“to ignore the uncertainties of the tempera- 
ment of the Lancashire work-people at the pre- 
sent time. ( Hear, Hear.) W are sitting on 
the safety valve and I am not quite- sure 


whether that would be a very good posture to 


continue. It may perhaps be a wrong conclu- 
sion, but we can only come to conclussons from 
what wecan understand so far as our know- 
ledge of politics goes. We think that our indus- 
trial welfare and our livelihood have been sacri- 
ficed to political ‘purposes in India, combined 
with the financial interests in India* represent- 
ing the Bombay miil-owners,”’ ‘ 


_~Mr, Cross told the Secretary of State 
that to the workers in Lancashire “the 
Indian import duties question ts a bread: . 
and -butter question.” He contended 
thatif | -_ 


460 ; 


sedis the question had been left: not toe 
§,000,000- people of India, but if it had been a 
question put before the working people of India, 
they would most certainly not have pushed it 
forward to the same extent as the Bombay mill 
owners and the financial persons in India. have 
I mean by that, Mr, 
Montagu, I do not think they would ever have’ 
done anything to throw us out of work or help 
to destroy our chance of gaining a livelihood, 
and that is what is happening to us at the 
present time, and what is likely to happen to us * 
in the future.” > 


| “ 4 
The following passage from the conclud- 
ing portion of this Labour Leader’s speech 
deserves to be quoted in full : 


cé 


pecans I am only speaking’ as a Lancashire 
operative feels, and what has been said about 
what they will do when the opportunity comes 
round they willdo. We will try and help to 
put those people in power that will do some- 
thing to help us to earn our livelihoods. It can 
not possibly be any good to us to have rulers. 
who sacrifice us here in Lancashire for the pur»: 


‘pose of something that may happen somewhere 


else. Wé are all subjects of one Empire and we 
are entitled to be considered from the fair. point 


‘of view of level~justice by those who have tq_ 


administer the law and keep the Empire in law 
and order. IF do not know, from what has been 
said and from enquiries thatehave been made, 


“what can be.said to us today more than the 


fact that.the duty has been imposed. I have 
asked the questian, but Icannot get any reply 
other than this, that it has come to stay, 
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because the Secretary of State for India has no 
longer the authority to deal with any legisla- 
tion that is passed by the new Government of 
India. If that is so, it only makes the case 
against those who gave the promise in 1917 so 
. much the worse. »They ought to have told us 
about it before springing it on us and before 
dealing with it as they have done. I do not 
want to detain the meeting any further, but I 
can assure you ofefhis, Mr. Montagu, that the 
matter is one of the deepest, keenest and widest 
interest.so far as the work-people of Lancashire 
are concerned and‘the other work-people to 


» 
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CALCUTTA . 
whom the industry is of the greatest moment— 
that is all the railwaymen and other men who 
number something like 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
of the population—no small number.” 

Just what does this harangue mean? 
It can signify nothing but that, had the 
British workman realised that the consti- 
tutional reforms would give Indians the. 
power to protect their own industries, 
they would not have helped India to get. 
them. - 3 


HOUSING-PROBLEMS IN CALCUTTA 


HERE is: no doubt about the fact that the 
prevailing acute scarcity of house-accom- 
modation has of late become one of the 


sperplexing socio-economic problems with the” 


‘citizens of Calcutta. The need for decent and 
-adequate housing space exists in this town in 
much the same way as it does in Bombay, 
Madras and Rangoon. Curiously enough this 
want has been felt as keenly by.the inhabitants 
of England, Spain, .Belgium, Germany and 
distant Americas as it has been here, the cause 
-being everywhere the same. And as in-those 
places, so in Calcutta, people irrespective of 
their differences in creed, caste or colour, are 
,much exercised. over the situation and have 


been busy in devising ways and means for the _ 


7, Solution of the difficulty. The soreness of the 
situation becomes evident when we have to 
bear in mind that the problem is connected not 


only with the extraordinary cramping of housing | 


“space, but also with the morally unsatisfactory 
condition of the city, the infectious diseases and 
high mortality that are ever on the increase, not 
to speak of the exorbitant house rent and great 
discomfort that have been brought in its train. 

In order to study the question it is necessary 
to see how the present city has grown, Modern 
Calcutta first grew out of three small contigu- 

ous villages with the first establishment of fac- 
tories by English trading-companies nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago. As years rolled 
on and according as those companies grew in 
jwealth and power, the small settlement rose in 
importance and déveloped in extent and popu- 
lation. When the East India Company assum- 
ed virtual charge of the government of the pro- 
vince of Bengat® the growth of the place conti- 
nued by leaps and bounds. The expansion of 
the city has gone on unabated all these years 
along with the extension of British commerce 


and administration over the Continent, so 
much so that it was eventually made the capi- 
tal of British India and was maintained as such 
till only recent years. But it is evident that all 
-this work of growth and expansion have pro- 
ceeded quite aimlessly, without plan or thought, 
to suit the ever-changing conditions rapidly 
succeeding one another. This fact explains the 
want of absolute order and system in the struc- 
tures that have. reared their heads year after 
year in the City proper. 

Now it is necessary that the many causes, 
direct and indirect, which have all combined to | 
create the burning situation in question should 
be analysed. s 7 

It is quite obvious that the fact of the City 
being the Capital of the premier province 
and headquarters. of the Provincial Adminis: 
tration and the centre of all social and political 
activities, the rapid advance of trade, the 
uncommon expansion of commerce, the unusnal 
growth. of industries, the presence of innumer- 
able factories and workshops, docks and yards, 
emporiums and warehouses, the termini of three 


_ principal railway systems, the easy accessibility 


of the port by inland routes and waterways, 
and the no less easy approachability of the 
place from Northern India by the Grand Trunk 
Road, are some of the predominant factors 
that have contributed materially to the 
phenomenal..increase in urban population 
within recent years. The mild temperate 
climate, the arrangements for health and 
hygiene, the presence of the High Court, the 
Exchange and other banks, Currency, Mint, 


Public Debt Office, numerous educational and 


academical institutions, both general and 
professional hospitals, dispensaries, libraries, 
clubs, institutes, hotels and restaurants, play- 
houses, bioscopes and rinks, the Museum 
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Zoological Gardens and the like, add no less to 
the ever-increasing overcrowding of-the city. 
But whe all, these numerous powerful factors 
have slowly and surely worked together to 
swell the continually increasing number, till little 
or no thought was'given as to how the increas- 
ing numbers were to be accommodated. There 
is no doubt that a goodly number of houses 
come into existence annually, but unfortunately 
the supply has all along been below the 
demand. So there has been a continual scarcity 
of house accomodation and the rents of 
existing houses have ever gone up and np. 
Such was the situation just before the. recent 
war. The great war brought into being many 
hew forces and rudely upset all normal 
Conditions and caused many gaps in the social 
system. But it is always against the law of 
natute to suffer any vacuum in space. Thus a 
good deal of shuffling and shifting took place 
within the structure of society to fill up the gaps 
and a tremendous economic upheaval was the 
net inevitable result. The causes that have 
made the City- the centre of many and varied 
activities thén miltiplied many times. In the 
abnormal economic stress and strain multitudes 
of people were forced out of country places to 
migrate intO town-areas in order to seek their 


‘livelihood, because. a rich and populous place. 


afforded wider and greater opportunities to 
wageearnets than distant and isolated rural 
tracts. ‘When. this state of things supervened, 
it brought along with it a pressing demand for 
dwelling-accommodation all round and added 
‘considerable difficulty to the already existing 
problem of limited Louse-supply. - 

- But the real trouble arose, when some of the 
city administrators, not daunted with the ab- 
normal situation that had already existed, won 
over to. their side by glowing representations 
some of the influential and idealistic citizens and 
set. afloat 
tions and alterations in the existing plan of 
the city with a view to removing congestion 
and bringing about a better state of health and 
sanitation. In pursuance. of that project they 
recommended the demolition, in the well-populat- 
ed and thickly-studded areas, of a considerable 
number of houses, planning to lay out those 
cleared spots with broad and beautiful roads, 
with shady avenues of trees and broad foot- 
paths on both sides, and also undertaking that 
in future the available sites abutting on them 
should have houses constructed ou the most 
modern methods of town-planning.. The scheme 
proved quite acceptable at the outset, because 
if proposed to ensure to the townspeople order 
and arrangement, neatness and ‘sanitation, in 
the laying out of houses and roads., The practi- 
cal shape that the scheme took was the forma- 
tion of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, a body 
corporate, which, incourse of time being duly 
armed with effective legislation, went about its 
task of acquisition and began the process of 


a scheme’ for considerable addi- 
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clearing dirty -ahd dingy areas by wholesale 
pulling down of habitable houses. Many dense- 
ly-populated residential quarters were thus con- 
verted into spacious thoroughfares with vaeant _ 
stirplus lands bordering on them. As a matter — 
of fact the project deserved all success and was | 
entitled to a great measure of credit, as many 
unhealthy and insanitary areas were actually 
removed by the operations of the Trust, and 
also because the blessings of health and com- 
fort were largely kept in view throughout the 
areas operated upon. But the Improvement 
Trust was guilty of a kind of conduct which in 
common parlance is described as ‘putting the 
cart. before the horse.’ oe oe | 
The lack of foresightiand the unwisdom for 
which the Improvement Trust is ‘condemned 
amount to the fact that before launching its 
operations it evidently gave no thought to the 
problem of the re-housing of those whom it was 
going to displace. And, as a matter of fact, it 
took absolutely no steps to reclaim the outlying 
waste and unoccupied lands, or to develop and 
open out the suburban areas for the accommo- 
dation of the unhoused and houselesg, nor did it - 
adopt any meaus to provide easy and inexpen- 
Sive means of communication and conveyance by 
‘rail, steamer, or othérwise, for their outlet into. 
the neighbouring areas and districts. The 
gravity of the situation willbe apparent when 
we remember that noless than -700 brick-built 
houses, besides a large number of mudbuilt 
and half-pucca and bustee buildings, for which 
no actual figures are forthcoming, were pulled 
down in the course of the improvement opera- 
tions. Putting. at the Jowest computation 
a dozen residents thrown out from each 
masonry structure, the ntimber for 700 houses 
comes up to 700x12=8400. Taking the _ 
number of those who were turned out of the * 
minor classes of buildings at % of that figure 
(becausé the kutcha and. bustee houses 
generally hold more people than the pucca ) 
the number is 2800. The total of the. two 
amounts to 84.00 +2800 =11,200 at the lowest 
computation.* Thus the result was that overt 
10,000 souls were at the lowest calculation 
deprived of their habitations at a time, when, 


vheither the Trust nor the Municipal Corpora- 


tion, nor éven the Government have thought 
of any steps to tide over the problem of house- 
accommodation already staring them in the 
face, not to speak of the impending problem _ 
that was stire to rise from that untoward* 
situation. Further aggravation of the circum- 
stance was caused when the Trust ina purely 
commercial spirit thought fit to dispose of the 
surplus lands at its disposal to the highes*>- 
bidder to recoup its outlay with as much profit 


‘ 
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- *® ‘Phis was roughly the figure®4t the commence- 
mentof the Improvement Trust operations. Subsequent _ 
activities of that body have doubled if not trebled the 

number, - . 
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as possible, without affording any opportunity 
of pre-emption to the original proprietors. 
The result of this bargaining procedure was 
disastrous in the extreme, inasmuch as specula- 
tors arrived in the field, deprived the original 
hereditary owners of any chance of bidding 


- successfully for the open and unoccupied lands 


my 


=? 


exceptionally high. 


and kept up their prices at an unusually high 
pitch. The disposal of the excess lands by the 
Trust unhappilye took place at a time when 
many people had made vast and abnormal 
fortunes out of speculation and business transac- 
tions in war time and preferred to invest them 
in the purchase of inimovable properties, 
partially out of sheer economic nervousness and 
partially out of fear of the supertax or the like. 
In consequence the prices offered for lands rose 
Portions of the same 
wealth also went for the purchase of ready- 
made hotises. As a result of all this, lJand- 
grabbing and bargaining for houses went on 


mertily. In some instances plots were actually 


sold at 50 to 100 times the acquired value (1i.c., 
in’ Zakaria Road, Central Avenue, and Russa 
Road extensions ). In others buildings fetched 
to the owners 5to 10 times the value offered 
and expected before the war. This. state of 
affairs affected greatly small investors and 


tenants, and, in fact, all manner of people who | 


have not had any share in the war profits, but 
on the contrary have been hard hit by. the 
abnormal rise of prices all round. The manner 
in which the Improvement Trust acquired 
lands at one price and sold them off at 10 to 
100 times or even more of the compensation 
price, indicated the utter commercialism and 
abnormality of its proceedings and was univer- 
sally condemned. Numberless people who had 
become dispossessed. of their abodes by its 
operations realised that, for the purpose of 
residing within the city, they must keep up a 
desperate struggle by bargaining for the limited 
number of available houses in-order to provide 
themselves with a roof over their heads, and 
the supply not being equal to the demand, 
residential houses becamea precious commodity, 
and verily, -among themselves, the tenant 
conimunity maintained. a sort of competition 
with a view to secure the available houses by 
the offer of higher rents and inviting terms to 
the houseowners. Meanwhile war-conditions 
rendered the situation quite acute by adding 


_ considerably to the difficulty by enforced limita- 
» tions of both the output and import of building 


a: 


materials and by the rise of cost of labour due 
to a general rise in the cost of living, and thus 
indirectly hindered the construction of residen- 
tial houses on a large scale. It needs only to 
be remembered in this connection that it was 
precisely about this time that the deficiency 
had arisen in*the city ,of about 1,000 pucca 
and kutcha residential houses due to the activi- 
ties of the Improvement Trust. 7 

During this stage tht housing prob- 


~ 


.a burning one for the citizens. 
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lem came to be identified with another 
great evil, the evil of unusually enhanced and 
exorbitant house-rents demanded by heartless 
and rapacious landlords, who having once | 
tasted the sweets of increased rents, hankered 
for more and mote. The rise of rent indirectly 
increased the price of the daily necessaries 
of life, for all vendors naturally tried to realise 
their extra expenditure incurred in the payment 
of high rents from the prices of their goods 
and stock, and eventually made the question 
The evil 
getting gradually from bad to worse, great 
dificulty was experienced, and public opinion ~ 
became greatly agitated over it. Relief was 
earnestly sought for, The Government realised 
the soreness of the situation before long and 
appointed a Rents Inquiry Committee to hold 
an investigation into the subject. The findings 
of that body did not come up to the expecta- 
tions of the general public, who felt, therefore, 
a keen sense of disappointment. ‘So the public 
took up the question again and by lectures and 
speeches at largely-attended public meetings 
sought to impress its gravity upon the authori- 
ties. It was felt for some time that both time 
and circumstances were arrayed against them. 
But persistent public outcry was able to obtain 
some degree of relief at the end, so far as this 
direct evil of house-deficiency was concerned, by 
getting from the Legislature an Act, passed on 
the lines of the war-time English Rent Restric- 
tions measure called the Calcutta Rent Act, solv- 
ing as a temporary measure the enhanced rent- 


‘problem, although it was ultimately realised that 


the enactment did not go farenough and remove 
the whole tension. Besides the proposed rules ~ 
and regulations have made the administration 
of its provisions quite expensive and overweight- 
ed with needless formalities. During all this. 
while it was justly believed that the unjust and 
artificial bargaining processes of the Trust 
which were mainly responsible for bringing 
about such an abnormal situation should first 
be put an end.to just to bring in a reaction in 
the widespread speculation in lands, which evil, 
in particular, has hitherto stood in the way of 
citizens of poor and limited means to secure 
lands for building purposes. Other. causes that 
have made the situation so acute are scarcity of 
skilled and unskilled labour, consequent upon 
depletion for overseas supplies for the various 
Labour Corps, and dearness of materials due 
to limitations and restrictions in supplies 
caused by the late worldwide war. | 
The principal causes that have combined 


to create housing-problems have been stated. 


Now we should formulate -the practical 
measures that may help to improve the 
situation. | % 

The first and foremost is that the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust should once for all decide to 
stop gambling in’the surplus lands at its 
disposal and make them available for bona fide 
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residential building sites on Jess stringent terms 
than heretofore, accepting a covenant from the 
buyers that they would build upon them on 
modern methods, with a view more to 
accommodation than congestion, within six 
months from the purchase, after which, -accord- 
ing to a stipulation made beforehand, the sale 
would stand cancelled except for resonable 
catises, and neighbouring proprietors would be 
given the preference to buy them. All attenipts 
to speculate upon the vacant and unused lands. 
should be strictly discouraged, and, if possible, 
penalised. At the same time the owners of 
plots that have already been disposed of, but 
are -lying idle and open, should be encouraged 
by grant of loan or otherwise, to construct. 
upon them without delay. For this purpose 
the Trust or Corporation may be empowered 
to raise public loans. For the same purpose 
the Corporation should in their turn relax the 
stringency and needless formalities of building 
regulations, -to give an impetus to those who 
are desirous of putting up structures strictly for 
residential purposes. To owners of bustees and, 
waste-lands, of timber-yards and godowns, and 
of old, dilapidated and irregular structures, 
should also be offered some sort of inducement 
by way of loan, subsidy or bounty, to construct 
upon their sites modest and economically. use- 
ful buildings. The last recommendation pro- 
mises to remove the dearth of houses within the 
city. proper as wellas to benefit the new land- 
lords econoinically. 2 
- The next proposal is that the state should 
acquire extensive plots of lands in the suburbs 
close to the town, say within Cossipore, Bara- 
nagore or Dum Dum villages or in ‘or about. 
Kidderpore, Dhakuria, Chetla, Ballygunge or 
Tollyguoge, or towards nearer Dhappa, divide 
them up into small holdings and lease them out 
for 99 years only to’Government servants. -To 
enable the latter people to put up houses upon 
them the Government should advance them the 
cost of erection, providing for a deduction of 10 
to 25 percent. from their salary every month 
for recoupment of the amount advanced, the 
scale of deduction: to bear such a proportion 
as to make the total amount recoverable 
within the space of 20 years at the outside, 
so that the public ‘funds might not eventually 
suffer. The State should retain a lien on the 
lands and constructions till all its dues are 
satisfied. The right of transfer by the owners 
by way 6f sale, mortgage .or gift, should remain 
subject to the first charge ofthe State till all 
the.money advanced has been fully recovered. 
With these reservations the property-owners 
are to be vésted with full proprietary rights. 


\ 


This project is primarily intended for the subor- 


dinate Government staff not possessing houses, 

either by purchase or by inheritance, within 

the city, suburbs, or province, or by inheritance 

within the city suburbs, or province itself. This 

is just to afford the really homeless: people a 
: e 
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chance of a life-time to have houses of their own. 
We shall call this project the SuBporDINATE 
STaFF SETTLEMENT. The houses within. this 
area areto be built on plans approved and. 
sanctioned by a competent board and:should 
conform to the most up-to-date ideas of health, 
comfort, and sanitation. The “colony is to be 
made self-sufficient in every detail, that 1s to 
say, it should be fitted up with all the requi- 
sites of a modern garden-city an being provided 
with a market-place having small shops for ven- 


_ ding daily necessaries on the co-operative credit 


basis, a small hospital with a whole time 
doctor and a compounder ard a modest dispen- 
sary attached, schools-for boys and egirls, a 
conibined -post and telegraph office, a small 
Police outpost, a decent library with. an in- 
stitute and a play-ground, the whole locality. 
being intersected with broad thoroughfares 
dividing off and running through eaeh row of 
10 to 20 houses all round. The locality should 
also be. provided with a continuous filtered 
water supply with proper arrangements for 
conservancy and letting out of refuse and rain 
water. ‘The benefits of electric light and tele- 
phonie communication should also be brought 
to their doors. Arrangements are to be made 


‘to transport the residence to and fro by motor- 


buses, . steam-launches ( if.the place is more con- 


veniently accessible by a river or a canal), . 


electric trams or railways which are to ply at 
stated and regiilar intervals and should also 
be cheap and reasonable in their charges. Suit- 
able sites. are to be allotted for the building of 


‘temples, mosques and chapels for local residents 


of the different religious denominations .and 
special facilities should also be afforded for car- 
rying the dead. to their respective burning and 
burial-places. The whole place is further to be 
pldced under the system of self-government on 


the basis of the Local Board system making the . 


niembets thereof purely elective.* 

The third project, which is mainly intended 
for the benefit of the superior grade of Govern- 
ment- servants, Europeans and. Indians alike, 
not owning houses in or about the city and not 
proposing to live permanently -therein, consists 
in that the State should, at its own cost, cons 
struct for their use a number of buildings, big 
or small, more or less uniform in style and 
structure, keeping in view the requirements of 
the intended occupiers, and recover the costs 


incurred by regular monthly deductions by way ' 


» &j ig 


of rent from the pay. of those officials. The _»: 
details to be followed in the promotion and ~ 


management of the settlement in question are 
more or lessithe same as have been indicated in 


the preceding proposal suliject to only such w 


changes as may be needed by local require- 

' * The idea is-not altogether impracticable. Such 
Settlements have in fact been foutfded in some of the 
towns in the Panjab and United Provinces, e. g., Ly- 


‘allpur, Montgomery, Cawnpore, Allahabad Lucknow 


and Benares, 


, 
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metits, The State should always retain its 
proprietorship over the houses and should on 
no account part with them. This plan is very 
much like that of the “Regent Properties’ at 
Barrackpore, —_ 


. The fourth mtasure is to take the following 
shape: The State should first acquire some 
waste and unused lands outside the city withiu 
the suburbs and iavite some Land Development 
Company (preferably an Indian concern) on 
the same principle as laid down in section 10 
of the English Housing Act of 1919 ( acqui- 
sition of land for the purpose of garden cities 
or towneplanning schemes ) to undertake their 
reclamation and development -with a view 
to parcel them out into small tenements-and 
later on to dispose them of by lease or regular 
sale to persons, in Government service or other- 
wise, whe-are in real need of residences. The 
Government should next seek the ‘assistance 
and co-operation of some Building Construction 
Company (first preference being given to an 
indigenous body ) to construct. houses in the 
developed. area, recovering their expenditure 


either by charging reasonable monthly rents 


from the occupiers.or by selling them out and 
_ out at reasonable market values. But it is 
{ necessary as a sort of encouragement to the 
Development and Building Companies that the 
State should place at their disposal some sort 
of grant or loan as provided for in sections 1 
( provision of payment of money to persons 
constructing houses ) and 7 ( powers. of bor- 
rowing for purpose of Housing Act ) of. the 
English Housing Act of 1919, safeguarding at 
the same time the best interests of the people for 
whose ultimate benefit the scheme is projected. 
This project is evidently intended to supplement 
State endeavours by private enterprise. 


The appointment-of a Development Commis- 
sioner by the Government for the purposes of 
examining schemes put forward by private com- 
panies, of obtaining full information about 
them and of advising the Government whether 
land should be acquired and if so upon what 
conditions,:is a step in this ‘direction. Other 
‘duties of this officer will be to ascertain whether 
Government or any local authority or railway 
has proposals in view or work in hand’ which 
may affect or be affected -by the- building 
schemes proposed. The official scheme proimises 
much good result if the strict nature of some of 
* the proposals contained therein is relaxed to 
some extent, ee 


The fifth suggestion is to the effect -that 
s Housing Societies with the objects (1) of 
building or owning houses, in or about the city, 
which will be made available for ‘use and occu- 
pation, or purayase where so desired on an easy 
instalment system, by people of limited means, 
as they are actually doing in Dundee, Scotland; 
(2) oforganising Finance Co-operative Hous- 
ing Societies among the poor; and generally 


os cll atin nnaannnsianaes 
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( 3) of furthering the cause of good housing b 

propaganda and other means, shouldebe formed. 
Such a society, with schemes, has as a matter 
of fact, been formed in Madras by way of pri- 
vate initiation and is called the Madras Central 
Housing Society for the purpose of improving 


Pa 


the housing conditions there, 


The sixth proposal is that corporate bodies 
or public authorities, such as mercantile firms, 
Port Trust and Municipal Corporation, are to 
follow the example of the railway and jute mill 
companies and procure lands both in urban and 
suburban areas with a view to founding settle- 
ments and building quarters with their own 
funds for the use of their employees who do not 
possess any within or outside the town. Or, if 
that isnot possible, let Public Utility Societies 
be formed to undertake the task, but let the 
State amply supplement their resources to cause 
them to carry out their projects widely and 
successfully as laid down in the English Town 
Planning and Housing Act of 1919. In order 
to recoup their outlay and to keep. the buildings 
inl proper repairs the societies will be entitled to 
charge monthly rents proportionate to the-pay 
of the occupiers, Ifthey would also so like they 


_may as well sell off some of the houses to ap- 


proved parties in exchange for their bonus 
or gratuity that may fall due to them. It is 
needless to say that, if this suggestion is acted 
upon by the bodies for whom it is advocated, it 
will helpconsiderably to ameliorate the distress- 
ing lot of a large number of men of humble 
means in private service and thus materially 
remove the great scarcity of housiig accommo- 
dation which has admittedly affected this class 
more acutely than any others. 

The seventh suggestion is that at least a 
‘quarter of a dozen. bridges on the American 
model { e. g., Brooklyn ) should be constracted 
forthwith on the river connecting the city 
proper at all hours of day and night with the 
growing and populous villages of Bally, Uttar- 


- para, Belur, Lilooah, and Salkia and the busy 


industrial centres of Howrah, Sibpur and 
Shalimar. Pending the construction, of the- 
proposed bridges frequenter and cheaper service 
of the Port Trust Ferry Steamers may be 
arranged for to disintegrate and relieve the 
river-side trade and traffic. This proposal, if 
given effect to, will be able to remove the 
congestion and overcrowding of the city areas 
‘to a large extent, because it will then afford not 
‘only great inducement to the public to stay 
‘outside the town, but will also make the 
promoters and owners of many a workshop, 
godown, mill, yard and factory to transfer 
their whole-hearted activities to localities: and 
neighbourhoods beyond the town of Calcutta 
as well as cause them to improve their health 
and sanitation according to modern require- 
ments. It will not be too muck to affirm that, 
in that.condition of things happening, ample 
outlet will he provided to a large portion of 
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the surplus population hitherto cramped inside 
the town greas. si. : 
The main suggestions for dealing with house 
scarcity have been treated in detail. [ 
of the problem being. the abnormal shortage 
of house-supply, every attempt that conduces 
to remove the deficieney, needs to be made. It 
remains, therefore, now to set forth a few con- 
structive proposals which-are to accompany 
the principal suggestions made and are required 
to be put'into practice for the immediate amellt- 
oration of the present pressing situation. 

*The first is that no license should for the next 
five years be granted by the Municipal 
Corporation for construction of mills, workshops 
and factories within the town area,- It has been 
found from statistics that nearly one-sixteenth 
of the available space within the city has been 
absorbed by that class of buildings. -This 
means too much for a place like the expanding 
city of Caleutta where the number of residential 
premises has never been able to. overtake that 
of the occupiers. Although it was. an -impossi- 


bility that the existing structures of this class - 


could be removed by one desperate attempt, yet 
it is believed that the steps, that are suggested 
to be taken for the prevention of their future 
construction inside the city, promised to remove 
the complaint of displacement of so many 
bonafide dwelling houses which could then be 
built on the sites that otherwise would have 
been occupied by them, 


The next is that the Calcutta Corporation 
should first invoke the assistance of legislation 
for the purpose and then call upon and compel 
the owners and lease-holders of bustee lands 
to constritct buildings on them. In default 
those lands are to be acquired at reasonable 
marketable prices and then made over to some 
Land Development and Building Company who 
will undertake to carve small plots out of 
them and build upon them without loss. of 
time. The Corporation is also recommended 
to equip itself with ample powers from the 
Legislature by which it can prevent and 
penalise the intending builders of houses who 


make needless and avoidable delay’ in their — 


construction, Further, on the lines proposed 
for fresh English legislation on the Housing 
Act, the Corporation should be armed. with 
powers to stay construction of luxurious 
buildings till the present congestion is removed, 
even at the risk of dull uniformity of streets, 
and to-take into possession and occupation 
empty and.unused: premises for letting them 
ouseventually on fair and éasy terms, _ 

The’ third: is that the Port Trust and the 
Eastern Bengal. Railway should transfer 
by permanent lease to the Municipal Corpo- 
ration..a large portion'of the extensive lands 
~which are lying scattered quite unused at 
their disposal outside the town towards 
Ultadingi, Chitpore and. Strand, sides. The 
Corporation should in their turn divide them 
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The,crux - 


‘facture and indent of building materials. 


“ther overcrowding, -—— - 
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into small holdings and tenements and, arrange 
for letting them out on leasehold rights to 
those .who intend to build mills, factories and 
workshops, and thus arrive at a satisfactory 
solution for the location: of that class of 
buildings'in the vicinity of the town without 
detriment to the health and acfommodation of 
the urban population. 2 . a 
. The fourth recommendation. is ‘that His 
Majesty’s Mint, which has een admittedly 
occupying quite an unusual spdce in the most 
erowded part of the city, should be removed to 
some outlying portion in the suburbs,: either 
towards Dum Dum Cantonment or far away 
at Tollygunge, and the space which would be 
this released could be utilised by the Corpora- 
tion for the construction of. a large number of 
model-houses and buildings for the accommo- 
dation of a large number of Government or 
Corporation officials . who. are - practically 
wandering through the length and breadth of 
the city from year’s end to year’s end in search 
of habitations: or it: could be let. out in small 
plots to private parties or public companies for 
bonafide residential building purposes.. 

The fifth is that building materials, such as 


brick, lime, mortar, tiles, concrete, ballast, ete., 


¢ 


should..be focally manufactured on a.larger . 


scale than before. The Government should put 
no sort of restriction on their output and trans- 
port, nor should it make any monopoly of their 
supply. To further that object the State should 
afford sufficient encouragement to the manufac- 
turing companies by grant of bounty, patron- 
age, or ctherwise. Imports of foreign building 


r 


os 


materials, such as iron and steel beams, joists, . 


girders, etc., should be placed on a free and 
unrestricted basis. The State should also forego 
any ‘competition with private individuals or 
public bodies in the matter of produce, manu- 
The 
Government should also make such arrange- 


ments with railway systems and steamship 
companies as to facilitate the easy and inexpen- 


sive carriage of building materials from outside 
places to Calcutta. | 


The sixth is that the railway. companies 
should’ be required not only to run their trains 
at shorter intervals than now, but also to re- 
duce their fares for monthly journeys consider- 
ably so that they may be found convenient to 
all classes of people living at adistance of about 
twenty to fifty miles from the town and who 
inay be thus induced and encouraged to live~ 
away from the town in order to prevent its fur- 

The seventh recommendation is that some. 
firms of engineers should be asked to experiment 


locally upon the Edisonian patent of reinforced 


concrete houses, and, if that is found.safe and 
durable, to introduce this ki 
inexpensive buildings into the city. This,step 


‘promises to bring ina new age in the mode.and 


style of Indian architecture ensuring less time 
Z i ae « 
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and expense than reqttired at. present. This 
scheme, it may be stated, has proved very suc- 
cessful at Patna in recent years. 

The eighth is that, for the sake of economy 
at least, the substitute for brick called ‘‘Cylvin- 
seldist” which*has recently been invented by a 
Swedish Engineer of Gothenberg and which 
has been found on experiment to be much cheap- 
er than, and in some respects superior to, ordi- 
nary brick, shofild be used to relieve the present 
difficulty of the situation: According to the 
Stockholm paper, from which the information 
is gathered, this new substitute for brick is very 
easy ta@ saw or chisel, has great bearing 
capacity. and has twice the heat isolation 
efficiency of wood, while it is so cheap that the 
cost of a structure built of this new material 
will be a quarter of that of a present-day brick- 
built stracture. 
therefore; that the introduction and wide use 
of this substitute for brick will go a long way 
to solve the house-deficiency problem. © . 

The ninth is that, whatever course is taken 


It 1s reasonable to suppose,” 


Improvement Trust should, for the sake of 
winning over the public to their side, work 
together and in perfect harmony with them, 
and then it will'be found, that they. will receive 
assistance and willing co-operation from the 
people who willtnot only put.their private 
funds at their disposal, but also their brains, to 
enable them to work out théir projects 
satisfactorily. . 

The tenth proposal is to the effect that the 
builders, architects and technicists should be 
engaged on monthly pay, due provision being 
made for them and their families for accidents, 
dearth and distress. A sort of bonus fund 
should also be instituted out of which those 
people are to be rewarded, who, by their tact, 
labour’ and supervision, bring to completion 
construction of buildings in: good time and in 
perfect smoothness. 

In every undertaking economy and utility 
should go hand in hand and all devices should 
ensure speedy and .immediate relief. Sound 


‘ practical sense must be attended with vigorous 


and whatever steps are adopted for the work. _ 

amelioration of the’ present situation, the 7 _ 

Calcutta Corporation and the Calcutta PRAPHULLA CHANDRA GHOsH, 
SANITARY REFORM #2 - 
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By N. C. BoaTracHarya, M.A., PRoFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY, PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, — 
CALCUTTA, AND LECTURER, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


T seems that the Ministers of the Reform- 

| ed Council are unable to take in hand 

any constructive sanitary work’ for want 

of funds. ‘Taxation is bound to be extremely 

unpopular at the present moment. It’ is, 

therefore, necessary for us to find out what 

sanitary legislations .can be introduced and 

passed, without having recourse to direct 
taxation. | 


SomE Minor REFORMS. 
(i) If anybody carries on a trade which 


~¢ is likely to endanger public health, the acti- 


—# I have occasions to travel in the southern 


vity of such person or persons, should be 
checked in such a way as to render him ino- 
>cuous. 


section of the E. B, R. Between Sealdah 
and Ballygunjegtations, there are two.tan- 
neries, which often emit such an obnoxious 
smell that the passengers feel extremely un- 
comfortable while passing these spots. Why 


is. it possible for people to annoy other’ men 
by their actions, without themselves getting 
into trouble ? I am told that under the exist- 
ing laws there is no remedy for a thing like 
this. Tanneries ought not to be built in a 
public place ; or if they are built in such a 
place, they should be obliged to keep things 
so clean as not to be unpleasant to other 
men. 

(ii) Inthe Inter class compartments of 
most of the Railways and in the Second-class 
compartments of afew of them the mattres- 
ses are positively unclean and insanitary. A 
mattress covered with cotton drilling or worn 
out oilcloth is apt to be full of disease germs 
and spread all sorts of infectious diseases. 
Use of such articles in public conveyances 
and places should be forbidden by law. 

. (iii) I wonder “who built the gates of 
the Wellington Square park! And why the 
public has suffered the inconveniences for so 
long a time, The passages are so narrow 

e 
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that yourcannot enter the park without com- 
ing into the embrace of somebody else or 
somebody else falling on you- And _ this 
somebody may be a leper, a small-pox- or 
chicken-pox-walla whose sores are not yet 
quite dry. Just'think that anyone ( includ- 
ing children whom we should specially pro- 
tect from infection ) cannot enter the park 
unless he places his hands on the gate to 
push his way into the garden. It is difficult 
-to imagine why such a monstrous plan did 
come into anybody’s head, when he had the 
models of the gates of the Eden gardens, the 
Curzon gardens and the College Square tank 
before him. These Wellington Square gates 
should bé demolished in no time. 


SOME RAILWAY REFORMS. 


The railways ought to be obliged to carry 
on a certain amount of sanitary work in the 
country, as they are responsible to a consi- 
derable extent for. its- insanitary condition. 
In places where the permanent waterways 
have been stopped by the railroads, and the 
country has been rendered damp and _ insani- 
tary, railway companies should be’ obliged by 
law, to prepare new waterways. | 

But in another way the railroads are res- 
ponsible for a good deal of mischief; this is 
the creation on both sides of the railroads of 
a very large number of shallow pools, tanks 
or dobas. These have been. recognised by all 
sanitary authorities as the most fruitful sources 
of mischief for the spread 6f malaria. These 
shallow pools do not hold water throughout 
the year, and, therefore, such fishes and 
aquatic animals as normally eat up the mos- 
quito larva in deep-water tanks cannot 
thrive in them. When the water in_these 
pools dries up after the rainy months, vegeta- 
tion grows luxuriantly in them; after a rain 
these putrify and the pools form an excellent 
culture ground for the mosquito larvz, some 
ef which ( the anophelis ) cause the spread of 
malaria. In fighting malaria in the Panama 
canal one of the most important part of the 
efforts was the destruction of pools or shallow 
water-courses, which could contain a small 
quantity of water and thus help the growth 
of mosquitoes. One of the first efforts of our 
sanitary reformers should also be, in their 
attempts to get rid of malaria from this 
country, the destruction of pools and dodas, 
As the railroads are responsible for the crea- 
tion of the largest number of“shallow water 
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tanks in this country, they should be handled 
first. Those who keep such pools should be 
obliged by law to pay such fines or taxes as 
will make them think it more profitable either 
to close them up or to deepen them sufficient- 
ly so as to contain water throughout the year. 

. -ILhave several plans for railway reforms : 

_ (1) All channels and. potjs at the sides 
of the railroads should be connected by. nar- 
row canals or drains with the nearest river. 
All the surplus water will thus be drained 
into it, and the land will be dry and healthy. 
This system has another advantage: during 
the rainy season when transport by 
bullock cart in a village is rather a difficult 


‘operation, these canals could be ysed by 
country boats. I found a system of transport 


like this in some stations near Uluberia 
(B. N. R. ). 2 

(2) The railways should -be made to ex- 
cavate big tanks at intervals ; withthe earth 
from these the pools on both sides of the 
railroads should be filled up. By arrange- 


ment with the local- villages these tanks might ~ 


be so placed as to be the most important 
source of water supply in these places. 
These will also be an important source of 
fish supply to the country. A part of 
the cost of their excavation might thus be 


‘realised from this source. 


It. should -be the business of our ministers . 
_ and administrators to co-ordinate the acti- 


vities of the different public bodies so as to 


obtain the maximum amount of national good . 
As aninstance of this inco- - 


from them. 
ordination, I mention the case of a huge tank 


. which is situated south of Dhakuria Railway 


‘station (E, B. R. South ). 


This tank -or 


rather a series’ of tanks have been excavated © 


by the E. 1. R. to. get earth for part of their 
line going to Budge-Budge. With a little 
more expenditure these could be converted 
into a single magnificent tank rivalling or 
perhaps excelling the best tanks in Bengal 
(including those of Burdwan and Tipperah)). 
A big village could have been supplied with 
plenty of fresh water from it. But as there. 
was ho co-ordination. between the railway 
authorities and the District Board authorities, 
here, this magnificent tank is practically use- 
less so far as water supply is concerned, It 


ee... 


is a source of fish now but as*this ‘is of minor _ 


consideration with the railway authorities, 
maximum use of, these tanks for pisciculture 


does not seem to have been achieved. 
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SANLTARY REFORM 


(3) Let me now come to my third plan 
of railway reform. This is perhaps the most 
economic from the view-point of immediate 
capital expenditure. In this plan the rail- 
ways ‘should be permitted, instead of 
filling up all the dodas and pools running 
along the sides of the lines, to deepen 
at intervals some of the bigger of the 
tanks so that they may contain water through- 
out the whol@ year. Then these big tanks 
should be connected with each other and 
also with narrower pools and dodas by means 
of narrow drains. The advantage of this 
system® would be, that as the water in the 
deeper tanks’sinks down, the water from the 
pools and dodas will run down to these. 
During the rainy season when the shallower 
pools get filled up with water, aquatic ani- 
mals from the deeper tanks would migrate 
into these and deal with the submerged 
plants etc., thus reducing the food for the 
mosquito and endangering their quiet breed- 
ing grounds. 


TREATMENT OF SHALLOW PONDS AND - 
PooLs IN DIsTRICT BOARD Roaps 
—_ _ AND VILLAGES. 


What I have said above is applicable in 


the case of District Board and other public - 


roads; and the same reforms should be 
carried on in these cases also. - 
_ It is obvious that the above suggestions 
are not applicable in the case of village 
ponds and pools. In all these cases the 
doba must either be sufficiently deepened to 
contain water throughout the whole year. or 
they should be filled up. It should be the 
business of our legislators to see how this 
can be done. The keeping of insanitary 
places may be made a penal offence, or the 
keeper of such places might be obliged to 
pay a spécial sanitary tax which will go to 
help initiation of sanitary measures in the 
country. — oe 

People who steep jute in a village tank 
should either be fined for keeping insanitary 
places or be obliged to pay the special sani- 
tary tax. - 


_  INSANITARY GARDENS. 
[ have examined a large number of gar- 
dens in many villages in the districts of 


Nadia, Burdweyn, Hoogly, 24 Perganas and 
Howrah, and have found that many of these 


are positively harmful. A law should be en- 


~ 


‘ 
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acted prohibiting more than a limited number 
of trees of certain definite size within a vil- 
lage area and a certain greater fumber of 
trees outside the village area. The very 
large number of trees that is found in many 
places in Bengal is both insanitary and bad 
arboriculture. Many of the gardens contain 
too many plants to be of any use-to the 
owner from,an economic point of view. In 
many of thése gardens 10 to 50 per cent. of 
the trees could be cut down to the great 
benefit of the remaining ones.* 

And in these days of high price for fuel 
the owners ‘would be greatly benefited by 
cutting down such trees. If any one could 
take a walk along parts of Manoharpukur 
Road and its surroundings, one would feel 
how positively mischievous a superabundance 
of -plants could be. -An excess of vegetation 
covering the soil prevents light and air reach: 
ing it, which is thus always kept dark and 
damp—conditions which help the growth of 
germs of diseases and the insects which 
carry and spread the diseases. The birds 
which are natural enemies ‘of the insects can 
not catch them in these places, as they them- 
selves possess notoriously defective vision in 
dim light. 


SOME HOUSE-BUILDING LAWS. 


Some house-building laws similar to the 
Calcutta laws should be passed for the 
villages also. As the land is very cheap 
there these will not cause so much hardship 
as at Calcutta. It is a notorious fact that 


* Vide Firminger’s Manual of Gardening foi 
India, -Sixth Ed. 1915. — ) 
Firminger lays down that close planting is one 6 
the’ main faults of Indian fruit-gardening, p.- 166 
According to this authority the following are the cor 
rect distances for the chief fruit trees in India. See 
pages 166, 168, 179 and 219 :— 
Name of tree—{t. apart 


Mango . 30 
Papayas 10 
“Bananas 12 
Guavas 20 
Pomegranates 15 
Cocoanut 25 
- Jack fruit . 30 
Lichee 30 ; 


From the above it would seem.that the smallest 
tree, like the pomegranate, when fully grown up 
should have a clear space of 15 ft. around it. But one 
need not go far from Calcutta to see the practice 1 
this country. In Ballygunj and Manoharpukur Roac 
there’ are- plenty of full-grown big trees placed at: 
distance of from t to-1o feet from each other, 


% 
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‘many a villager would do lots of nuisance 
simply to annoy his. neighbour, and will do 
things thaé are of no earthly use to him and 
on careful consideration are positively harm- 
ful to him. .I have seen these things: a man 
builds a nice- house—better than his neigh- 
bour’s house, which excites his envy. This 
man _then opens’ a ditch in front of his win- 
dows and begins ‘to throw rubbish there from 
his house or he plants plantain trees, which 
cover his windows, darkening the rooms 
and sending plenty of mosquitoes into them. 
Laws should be enacted to prevent recur- 
rence of such things. If it is found that a 
person produces-some insanitary place in 
his occupied land and if it is proved that 
such ‘things are done out of ‘malice, ‘the 
person should be prosecuted for these. 


TANKS. = 
People who want to excavate a tank for 
supplying water to the public should be help- 
ed by the Government in acquiring land for 
the tank. The principle of the land acquisition 
laws should be applied in these cases also. 
1 know of several villages in which the big 
tanks are almost filled up ; these tanks are’ 
owned by a large number of different fami- 
lies, some of which are rich, while others are 
poor. 
cavate the tanks but they cannot do so on 
account of the opposition of the poor. In 
one case, a Zemindet-noticing the wretched 
condition of a tank in a village wanted. to 
re-excavate -it at his own expense, without 
any detriment-to the-right of the owners. 
But. he could not do so, because one: of the 
proprietors of the tank, in order to prove that 
-he could exercise his right of possession, ob- 
jected to the excavation. 1 propose that 
all tanks which have remained bad for ten 
years should be liable to be acquired by the 
Government either to be excavated at the 
expense of the District Board or to be sold 
to any man, who offered reasonable sécurities 
to show that he would excavate the tank with- 
in a specified time. It is necessary to have a 
convenient - definition. for a bad tank : J sug- 
gest the following :—a bad tank is one which 
is overgrown with vegetation and one-third 
area of which contains less than 6th feet water 
during summer. : | 
VILLAGE Boy Scouts. 


The boy scout “movement ‘should be ex- 
tended to villages at once. “All school and 
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-depends—IT 1S THE SPADE. 


The rich families-are willing to re-ex- - 


‘in the 


% 


college boys and youngmen should be made 
boy-scouts. The chief work of these scouts 
would be to work with the spade. If there 
is one thing on which the salvation of Bengal 
And every 
man in Bengal, high or low, should be trained 
to use the spade. It is the simplest and most 
potent weapon to fight against malaria—the 
scourge of Bengal, which has devasted the 
country, and cholera and ether diseases. 
The water-supply. of the whole country.can 
alone be assured by the use of the spade: To 
get rid of. the damp and water-logged area of 
the country and to cover the landscape with 
beautiful flower and fruit gardens the spade 
is the chief aid. 

_- It is the spade which can solve our agri- 
cultural difficulties. The soil of thig country. 
is being depleted of its fertile elements by 
constant growing of crops. When we ex- 
change: our corn and food-stuff for manutac- 
tured cotton goods of other countries, we are 
losing large quantities of highly useful ma- 
nures contained in the foodstuff which in the 
natural condition would have been returned 
to the soil and would have preserved its-fer- 
tility. It is-by the good use of the spade we 
can, partly at least, restore the fertility of 
our lands.’ A very large amount of manure 
is deposited on the beds of our shallow 
tanks, dobeas and ditches. If these could be 


‘ simply removed by spade and distributed to 


our agricultural lands and gardens, the ferti- 
lity of these could be very considerably in- 


creased and the deepened tanks would con- . 


tain water for man and animals and would 
shelter fishes.* 


* Dr. Bentley suggests that in areas-where flood- 


i 


ing takes place silt is deposited on the soil and its ~ 


‘fertility is increased,- I suggest that beside the above 


factor, floods increase the fertility of the soil in another 
way. A good ‘deal of manure remains scattered 
throughout the uncultivated lands. Rotten animal 
and vegetable products, for instance, form very good 
manures, With moderate rain, these will be washed 
down into lower lands or be borne by rivers. 
into the sea. When rivers are unable to carry 
the rain water the whole country gets inundated: 
All the above mentioned manures get dissolved 
water which covers all agricultural fand. 
This water is tolerably rich in various mineral salts, 
which -constitute its fertility. The soil is a colloid 
substance, 7.¢., it consists of a very large number of 


very fine patticles which give it an immense surface’ 


area. The colloids have the property of firmly hold- 


ing (this phenomena is now technically called ab- 
. sorption,.a thing of immense imjfortance in modern 


biology ) various mineral matters. This union of 


mineral matter with the colloid is so firm that the’ 
¢ 
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SANITARY REFORM y 


Everybody knows that after a tank is ex- 
cavated, the undersoil which is spread on the 


bank of the tank makes the place_extremely 


fertile. Peasants will pay very high rent for 
use of such lands ; they know that. forthe 
next 4 or 5 yéars they will have plenty of 
“ vegetables from ft. Thus it would seem .that 
there is an important source of manure in this 
country which can be made available for our 
use by our own labour, ¢.g., by the use of the 
spade. 

- The question is, how can we get this 
necessary labour? Is it too costly? That 
there is rfo. dearth of labour in Bengal can be 
‘easily shown. The agrticulturists who com- 
prise the bulk of the population of Bengal, 
work hard for about three months to get their 
crops, andefor three months more they work 
as hired labourers; they generally spend 
about six months in idleness. Besides this, 
there is a large number of dbhadralogs { men 
of the genteel class) who are distributed 
among the agricultural population, and many 
of whom do little or no work. It is the 
business of the politicians and legislators to 


“organise this unused force for useful work... 


If all these idle fortes could be utilised: 
Bengal might be converted in ten years into 
aheaven. And this could be done without 
sending a single pice to any foreign country. 
As a preliminary to this industrial con- 
scription, I suggest that the boy scout move- 
ment be instituted and spread throughout the 
whole of Bengal. Let the school and: college 
we youngmen in Bengal be organised into boy 
~scouts and let them. work with the spade. 
» Let them excavate new tanks and wells, fill 


mineral salts cannot be removed from the soil by 
simple means as mere washing. 
the agricultural lands which had lost a part of their 
mineral wealth regains them.. 

Also during a flood the land remains submerged 
in.-water for several days. During this time water 
penetrates the lower strata of earth, where it dissolves 
the mineral salts present. As this soil has not been 
impoverished by agricultural operations it is richer in 
mineral matter. Then as the water on the land and 
-¢the interstices. of different strata are now—more or 
less continuous, by means of diffusion, and probably 
in some cases by osmosis also, the mineral salts of the 
lower strata reach the upper strata and get’ absorbed 

y its hungry colloid particles. With moderate rain 
the mineral salts have a tendency either to pass sea- 
ward or to go into the lower strata of the soil. With 
flood this tendency is reversed and equalization in the 
distribution of the S8il mineral salts among the differ- 
ent strata of the soil takes place; this obviously 
helps most the uppermost agricultural layer of soil. 

e 


‘one, 


Thus during a flood. 


up old dodas and repair roads and do other 
useful work with the spade. 

The suggestion is not an impracticable | 
There is nothing derogatory in work- 
ing with the spade. I am informed by a 
teacher of the Hastings House. School, which 
was an-institution where boys from some of 
the most cultured and richest families in 
Bengal, used to get their education, that the 
students there, had to dig land with spade to 
cultivate flowers and fruits and vegetables ; 
the students took great interest in the matter, 
which was also a very good form of exercise 
for developing their muscles. As it is pro- 
posed that the village boy scouts would do 
works of greater magnitude than ‘in the insti- 
tution mentioned above, | suggest that there 
should be no class on Saturdays but students 
will have to work both on Saturdays and Sun- 
days in the morning from 6 A.M. to 1o A. M. 
Special arrangements could be made for 
spade work during the summer vacation, and 
a week’s holicay might be given to students 
in the healthy winter months when they 
might do eight hours’ work per day for 
several days. s 


SOME AGRICULTURAL SUGGESTIONS. 


It is impossible to dissociate agriculture 
from sanitation altogether. If you increase 
the available food supply in the country by 
agricultural improvements, you improve sani- 
tary conditions at once. I have here in my 
mind, two reforms which are mainly agricul- 
tural but which by improving the food supply 
of the country will indirectly help its sanitary . 


_ improvements. 


RAILWAY LINES, 


Indian economists like R. C. Dutta con- 
demned railways from an economic point of 
view. If half the sums spent on railways had 
been judiciously spent in improving the 
waterways of India, much better results 
would have been achieved. The waterways 
not only afford much cheaper method of 
transport but help agriculture and water 
supply of the country. and also the fish- 
supply. ~They also may help the sanitation 
of the country by making a better system of 
drainage. Until recently the -railways have 
not been a success economically. But if we 
consider the immense amount of agricultural 
land absorbed by the railways and also if we 
calculate the food-stuff that could have been 
obtained from these lands, the actual econo- 
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mic advantage of the railways would be seen 
to be much less than is apparent at present. 
And who will calculate the cost of the im- 
mense suffering and industrial loss that have 
been caused by railways by spreading malaria 
in the country ? 

I have often wondered. why the sides of 
the railroads are not planted with trees as is 
done in the case of ordinary roads. It is not 
necessary to sing the praise of trees in detail 
in the economy of nature. Their foliage and 
flowers make the landscape charming. Com- 


— 


pare the fine rows of trees along the Chow- ~ 
ringhee Road-and the Gariahata Road with — 


those of the Central Avenue or the new 
Russa Road ; what a dreary aspect the latter 
ofter especially i in summer'months. Then the 
trees are of great value as fuel or timber, and 
some, like the jackfruit, give us both timber. 
and-edible fruit. . Trees like the pipul- give 
shelter and food to birds, which are nature’s 
scavengers and enemies of insects which are 
generally enémies of man. Then the trees 
with their more vigorous and‘ longer: root 


system are enabled to remove valuable min- 


eral salts as manures from subsoil, and when 
the tree sheds its leaves, the scattered leaves 
carried hitker and thither by the wind form 


very good manure for our cereals and vege-' 


tables, whose root system cannot spread into 
the deeper layers: of subsoil. Further the 
trees bring out the: subterranean water: into 
general circulation ; otherwise this water 
could not have mixed with the general circu- 
lating water and the rainfall in the country 
would have been less. The trees like the 
acacia whose roots contain nodules of nitrify- 
ing bacteria are like so many miniature _nitri- 
fying factories. During the war, whén the 
Germans were short of chilli-saltpetre, they 
devised a means by which the nitrogen’in the 
atmosphere was converted into useful - nitro- 
gen compounds, out of which they prepared 
their nitric acid for explosives and nitrates 
and ammonia for manuring their. soil. 
leguminous plants like the acacia, the krishna- 
chura ( poinciana ); the siris, .etc., are so 
many miniature factories which are preparing 
nitrogen salts from atmospheric pitnogen 


ed avaenontindiced 
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with the help of their root nodule bacteria. 
When the leaves and fruits of these plants 
are shed and scattered by the wind, water 


‘and animals, our agricultural lands ultimately 


gain the important nitrogen manures prepar- 
ed by those plants. - 
It is, therefore, clear that*the planting of 
trees is a very important thing for the. 
country. All available space in the country 
should be covered with treese The P. W. D: 
roads are generally so’ covered. The Garia- 
hata Road and Trunk Road are shaded by” 
beautiful trees. I have seen a fine collection 
of timber trees by the sides of. thé Krishnagar 
to Bogula Road. What I now propose is that 
the sides of the railroads should be planted 
with trees. They are peculiarly suitable’ for 
this purpose ; they are already fenced to keep 
away animals ; and the soil being new it is 
extremely fertile. Plants planted ‘there during 


_ the rainy season would grow almost without 


Our. ° 


any care. Where planting of big trees is not 
suitable, smaller trees-like the areca nut, the 
acacia, the palas, the small poinciana, the 
dates, the cocoanuts, etc., could be planted 
to the considerable increase of the beauty of 
the landscape and wealth of the country 


‘RIVER EMBANKMENTS, 


What I have urged about the railroads 
may be repeated again in the case of the river 
embankments. While walking along the 
Damodar.embankments from Shibgunj ( op- 
posite Falta) to Kulgachi (B.N.R.), I 
have often thought why this large expanse of. 
land which is peculiarly suitable for - cocoanut 
plantation has not been utilized for this. 
purpose. As the embankments are inter- 
sected with Khals there is no cartroad along 
them. Soa considerable part of the soil on 
both sides of the embankments could ‘be 
planted with cocoanut or other suitable trees. 


“An immense number of. cocoanuts could be 


grown from this ared alone. But all these 
possible sources of wealth to the country 


: have not yet been utilized. Trees like cocoa- 


nut would be of use in strengthening the. 
embankments. Their roots spread in various 
directions and keep the land firmly fixed. 


@¢ 


THE SPIRIT OF ANCIENT HINDU CULTURE — 
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E have read this little book*. of about 
W 250 pagese with great. pleasure and 
profit. The author is a learned and 
thoughtful writer, who has assimilated his 
learning and does not make too many quota- 
tions, and is capable of expressing deeply 
philosophical conceptions in simple language, 
at once chaste and elegant and forceful. 
Though a staunch admirer of Hindu culture, 
he has no jllusions, and sees clearly all the 
weak points of our civilisation, and does not 


want to explain them away, as others before ™ 


him have done, but frankly faces them and 
tries to show how they have come to exist. 
The best chapters are those on Hindu .ethics 
and Hindu politics, and-the Introduction, in 
which the Eastern and Western cultures are 
~gontrasted, is also a fine piece of composition. 


Altogether, this is a book well deserving of a” 
niche in_the book-lover’s library. . We hope 
the author will bring out an English edition, ° 


which will direct the attention of western 
scholars to the peculiar-excellences of Hindu 
‘culture, which are ably summarised in this 
small volume. 


‘Human intellect is fond of putting the ques- 
tion either-or and expecting the answer yes-no to 
@ all problems. It isa shallow trick of our understand- 
_ing. It is fatal to the quest of Reality which does 
#not vouchsafe its integral vision to either of these types 

of mind, but to both in different aspects.., Truth is far 
too subtle a thing to be effectively circumscribed within 
the network of a word or a formula. It especially 
eludes the grasp of the persons who try to bottle up 
the spirit and say that it is ervé and nowhere else ”’ 
“It ts for the West to give us the finest machinery, 
the ideal systems, the perfect technical organisations ; 
it is for the ast to put soul everywhere, to inspire 
the right mental psychosis, to subordinate the giants 
of matter and force, heat and electricity, to the service 
of the finest, -highest altruistic ideas of the soul The 
central thought, the basic conception, the fundamen- 
“al motive and impulse must come from the East ; the 
superstructure, the elaboration of details, the perfec- 
tion of the outer fabric of all sciences, all institutions 
must be borrowed: from the West.” ‘We want both 
~-@elf-assertion and self-renunciation, a capacity for war 
and yet a disposition to peace, a mastery of machinery 
and yet an imaginative vision.” ' 

‘The West lookegoutward and emphasises the need 

of building up a superb outward structure of civilisa: 


. _* The Spirit of Ancient Hindu Culture: by Magan- 
lal A. Buch, M.A., Baroda, Rs, 2-4. 


' satisfy.the soul of man. 
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tion for the happiness of man. The East looked in- 
ward and- emphasised the need of obtaining mastery 
over self and developing the soul powers of man. The 
West, therefore, looks to science as the ultimate pana- 


_ cea for all ‘ills-; the East looked to_philosophy as the . 


last refuge for all weary and sorrow-stricken humanity.” 
[ The doctrine of Adwaita ]: “Unity, it’ should 
never be forgotten, is the very goal of philosophy. 
No philosophy’ which fails to give us this unity, which 
lands us in a mere maniness or togetherness, can 
In science, the highest tri- 
umph is the triumph of law and reason over details 
and particulars ; in conduct, the highest conquest is 
the conquest of the self -over its conflicting chaos of 
desires ; in religion, the possession of all other realms 
by the -God-idea-is the .most superb possession ; in 
pale the conquest by the Absolute of all other 
principles is the highest conquest, Thought wants 
unity, conduct wants unity, facts want-unity. The 
Adwaita gives.that unity which can completely satisfy 
us,” : - i 
The author. believes in.the value and 
even the ‘necessity of image worship for 
certain types of mind and in certain stages of 
the soul’s growth as an aid to concentration 
and religious solidarity. 

“Idols and temples serve their devotees in conjuring 
up a religious atmosphere, in uniting all the people in 
their religious ways of worship, and in systematizing 
the exercises of faith.” “The crucial test is the test 
of faith, of religious emotion, and of religious habits.” 

_ The author holds that “these are largely 
taken away. from our life along with the 


images.” 


“The most important fact is not the medium of our 
communion with the Deity, but the communion itself.” 
“The fact of cardinal importance is not the language, 
or the medium of expression, but the fact; or the 
matter of expression.” 


Few are so highly trained as to be capable 
of breathing the pure air of the impalpable 
essences. : 


“Image worship is symbolic worship, It is the 
worship of supernal realities through the symbols 
which are supposed to represent them best. It is the 


translation for the time being of the infinite in terms of 


‘the finite, of the spiritual in terms of the material, of 


the invisible in terms of the visible, of the timeless and 
spaceless and formless in terms of time, space, and 
form, of the whole in terms of the part, of the universal 
in terms of the individual.” 

But the author expressly guards against 
any intention of idealising the institution. 


“Not a few grovelling people take idols themselves 
e > 


oe 


do os 


as gods. This is the great danger of all institutions, 
of all synfbols and particularly of image worship. It 
is the danger of matefialization. The pure spirit 
which was the underlying character of the institution 
is largely forgotten; and’ the institution becomes 


fossilized.,....... It is against such excesses of idolatry, - 


against the worship of mere forms which do not stand 


for any spirit and which have no spiritual message to, 
deliver, that the great reactions of an iconoclastic type 


are directed.” 


Among the checks to the autocratic - 


ower of 4 monarch in anceint India were 
(1) a body of laws and customs which’ were 
not the-mronarch’s creation, but which were 


there to guide and control him ; (2) assem- 


blies and representative gatherings ; Ravana 
had to calla conference of Rakshasas when 
he wanted fo declare war with Rama. 


Dasaratha summoned a conference when he 

wanted to retire ;(3) a body of ministers to. 
counsel and advise the king; (45 a power | 
higher than kings ‘and earthly potentates, - 


the Rishi, who alone was competent to 
modify old laws and create new ones, and 
who, a wandering mendicant,-without home 
‘and property,. was, by virtue -of his-selfless 
character, a far greater force. than warriors 
and traders in the body politic. 

The chapter on the Hindu Ethical Attitude 
is the most instructive in the whole book. 
The -author has drawn out the points of 
difference between the eastern and the 
western conceptions -of morality with a 
master hand. . = oS, 


“A Hindu will place metaphysics first and ethics 
afterwards,..... Morality has value only so far as it fits 
a man for his ultimate destiny, on which metaphysics 
alone can throw light. It has disciplinary value -no 
doubt. It is not a factor to be ignored. It is the 
essential preliminary stage which every soul must 
pass through. It is a fine preparation for higher 
spirituality...but it is nothing more than a bridge 
between an unmoral. life and a supramoral one. 
Moral categories are no more final than intellectual 
categories....Moral life, therefore, is only an episode 
in the career of the soul.” rg 

“The Hindu system [ of ethics }] is characterised 
by a depth, subtlety and complexity from which other 
religious systems are mostly free. It has, therefore, 
the defects: of its qualities. . It is quite well suited to 
philosophic souls; but it is‘not equally well adjusted 
to average minds. It does not possess that bold 
simplicity, that’ severe -clearness, that logical con- 
sistency which the Islamic and the Zoroastrian ethical 
systems possess. These systems place before a man 
as the final alternatives, righteousness or unrighteous- 
ness.:..The. Hindu system says that the - final alter- 
natives are-realization or. non-realization....A life of 
righteousness, therefore, loses, that’ paramount im- 
portance, that radical sting which it has with other 
people.. It is a mediocre life, after all, It iseven 

@ 


_ does in other systems. 
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vulgar. It is not inspired as such with any fine 
philosophical ideal. It is merely earthly perfection ; 
it has nothing of the heaven in it. Itis dull, lifeless, 
unelevating. The spark of spirituality, -of higher 
illumination, of philosophic thought is necessary to 
convert its dross into gold..,,Moragity, therefore, ‘fails’, 
to excite as much interest and attention as_ it 
Itis not final; it is not fun: 

damental....” Aor 
“The result’ is that the phil@sphical concepts like 
Karma, Maya, Moksha, Atman, are far more promi- 
nent in‘Hindu thought than purely ethical concepts... 
A consequence of this extreme metaphysical attitude 
was that the Hindu Ethics ignored the importance of 
personality to a great extent. The concepteof person- 
ality is the very highest concept in systems like Chris- 
tian Ethics...Hence much attention was -not paid to 
the growth of independent personalities, to the devel- 
opment of a variety of types...Individual distinctions 
were not of much importance, the underlying’ unity 
was the only reality. An over-insistence on this unity- 


led to a flatness in growth, an impoverishment of the 


wealth of differences, a monotony of life. The. Western 
ideal of personality has led people in the West to 
develop a diversity of types...to the-growth of a 
picturesque variety of talents and chatacters. The 
Eastern ideal of unity reduced the importance of the 
difference between man and man and thus led to the. 
cultivation of one monotonous type of life everywhere, 
Hence the-pictures that we meet with in the epics aré> 
all descriptions of types, not individuals...there is no 
play of character, no exhibition: of individual traits, no. 
variety of life....” ' a ee 

» “Another typical feature about the Hindu attitude 


_ 4s the-lack of enthusiasm which it exhibits about the 


interests of society. This attitude was also an out- 
come of their metaphysical passion for salvation. Salva- 
tion was to be an individual salvation, it was a private, 
persona] affair... The salvation of individuals, not any 
scheme of collective uplift:..Both the doctrine of 
Karma and of Moksha were in their rigorous applica-~ 
tion individualistic doctrines ; they meant each’ one | 
for himself, not each for.all. Hence all the modern, 
ideas of nationality, patriotism, social service, inter- 
nationalism, were somewhat alien to the ancient Hindu 
ways of thinking.......” ‘ acon 
“With this position is essentially connected the 
Hindu indifference towards. the future of-the race. 
If the race as a collective entity had not much interest 
for the Hindu mind, how could its future interest it 2 


~ No nation devoted so much attention to the develop- 
-ment of minute detailed theories about the future of 


individual entities 4s the Hindus. How each soul 
would receive its exact due, how it would migrate 
from life to life, how it would go to higher or lower . 
worlds ; these and many other details were graphically ¢ 
described. But what shall be the future of the society, 


' of the race 2? This question did not touch them much, 


The. only answer possible was the theory of cyclic 
revolutions, the eternal procession in the same roundw 
of the whole universe, the perpetual birth and rebirth 
of cosmoses, ‘the constant succession of the same 
four ages beginning with the golden age or Satya 
Yuga, and ending with the Kali Yuga, the age. of 
complete decadence. The Hindus, therefore, had no 
theory about the progress of society...” -° 

“The conception of the Highest Good.,.the em- 


“_ 
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phasis on the spiritual as the only reality necessarily 
leads to a tendency to depreciate the value of earthly 
goods. Secular ‘welfare, economic” prosperity, ‘ame- 
lioration of outward conditions of life,—all these can- 
“not possess that importance from the point of view of a 
life which places its goal-in a too religiously conceived 
Spiritual emancip&tion and realisation which they 
naturally have for a more human’ system of ethics... 
The finite is often conceived in opposition to the in- 
finite and to be sgcrificed at the altar of the’ infinite. 
Life on earth is tooften thought of as a negation and 
not a step to a further life beyond. “ Hence ascetic 
ideals often get ruinous predoniinance and at certain 
stages of Hindu civilization were all-powerful. Hence 
Tenunciation, celibacy, fasting, penances, extreme 
sacrifice of body and bodily. goods are often so elo- 
quently preached...” ts we 


“The Hindu.outlook on earthly life is necessarily 
pessimistic,..The pessimistic outlook is the result 
of the metaphysical passion for infinity. The misery 
from which a Hindu wants to fly is not-physical or 
‘intellectual pain; the misery from which he wants to 
fly is the misery of being under the illusion of time, 
space and causality, All happiness which has got 
the taint of finality 1s misery to him....’’ 

_, “The special. strength. as well as weakness of the 
Hindu ethical attitude lies in its complexity. It 
favours all attitudes, even the most conflicting. It-as 
-often advocates an attitude of extreme self-assertion 
as an attitude of self-effacement...All types of virtues 
even the most opposed are alternately praised and 
run down, . All this looks like inconsistency and chaos. 
The. fact is that the Hindu system of morality is as 
complicated as life itself. Simple, self-consistent, logical 
‘formule have a certain charm for humanity ; they 
can be easily understood and followed. But these 


are hopelessly inadequate to envisage life which itself - 


is a very complicated business.”? 


The complexity of the Hindu ethical 
system is traced by the author to the follow- 
ing causes.: (1.) The metaphysical character 
of the Hindu system; ‘a> metaphysical 
moralist is more weak, hesitating, conflicting 
than a pure dogmatic moralist.” (2) The 
impersonal character of Hinduism as contrast- 
ed with other systems which are the 
Creations of historic- personalities. The 
consistency of a doctrine which is the out- 
come of, one mind is lacking in the Hindu 
system. (3) The Hindu faith has evolved 


application of different sets of laws. 


‘meet the soul’s infinite needs. 


~ human life and its goal. 
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through many centuries and through many 
types of civilization, and ils doctrings are not 
embodied in one single book, The'result is. 
that. “all the different sides. of life receive 
consideration, but the stern simplicity charac- 


teristic. of some other faiths is lost. The 


system is a picturesque mosaic, a monument 
of the speculative genius of a great people, 
containing positions of all varieties.” (4) 
The recognition .of the fact that men occupy 
different .physical, mental, . spiritual and 
environmental planes. as a result. of birth, © 
race, temperament, hereditary. circumstances, 


- society, and so on.- The duties of every 


stage of life, and of every order of society, — 
are therefore different, and require the 


r 


The underlying idea of the whole Hindu 


‘ethics is the realization of the destiny of the 


soul. To pierce the veil of appearance and 
attain the final Reality, to pass from death 


‘to immortality. the soul has to go through 
endless processions of life.and death; it has 


to experience life from every direction; it 
has to identify itself, not in imagination, 


‘but in actuality, with every type of existence; 


it has to satisfy all its longings. This 
education, through varied experiences, un- 
limited sufferings and trials and tribulations, 
till the soul grows chastened and . purified 
and is fit to know itself covers untold ages, 
anda narrow code of man-made .morality 
varying with every clime and age, is, accord- 
ing to the Hindu view, utterly inadequate ‘to 
To such a 
cosmocentric point of view must be attributed 
the philosophic. grandeur of the Hindu 


_ ethical ideal, though it must be admitted 
’ that the ideal is one which deprives conduct 


of most of its practical ethical content and 


‘incentive in the mind of the average man 


who is incapable of taking a Tong view of 


BIBLIOPHILE. 
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HE one thing which the working people of 
‘Europe réalize is that imperialistic expan- 
sion, national wars, and internal conflict 
as well, have their origin primarily in economic 
causes, They. realize that the ego has generally 
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found satisfaction in power over.other men and 


‘in enhancing one’s own magnificence. And that 
the most effective way of ‘achieving and eferci- 
sing this power is, and has beén, to reduce the 
individual or the class, to economic dependénce. 
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The process once started, it has increased in 
geometrigal progression; poverty breeding 
poverty ; more poverty breeding lessened resis- 
tance to tyranny; poverty breeding deeper and 
deeper ignorance in which superstitions thrive 
and upon which the tyrant plays; and all des- 
troying the spark of desire for intellectual and 


Spiritual advancement which alone elevates’ 


man above the animal kingdom. . 

Thus, in Europe, you find all Socialist parties 
however they may differ in ideas of speed and 
method—based upon the principle of economic 
emancipation of thé working class. And in this 
light they imterpret history and the cultural 
developments of the ages. To those who flout 
the. economic interpretation of history, the 
Socialists reply that without food there is no. 
life, and without life no cultural or spiritual 
aspiration. Thus, their efforts to free all men 
from economic servitude is ultimately a spiri- 
tual movement. 

The reactionary ‘or conservative parties, 
determined to maintain. the status quo of 
capitalist society, depend upon the educational 
institutions .whith they control, upon the 
church, the army, the press, and all the ‘institu- 
tions maintained by them, for the protection of 
“their” property. They may yield slightly to 
the Socialists only when compelled to do so, by 
‘granting such temporary palliatives as a few 
‘cents more in wages, .or a few seconds less of 
-working time, or—when their own health is 
threatened—to improve the pest-ridden quarters 
of the workers. 

It is in light of this constant conflict between 
the working and the capitalist class, that the 
program of every political party in Europe 
must be viewed. The issue is very clear-~the 
exploited ‘working class,—having . been forced 
by suffering and starvation to think,—advan- 
cing to achieve its own econoimic emancipation 
through otganization of economic and social 
institutions and the capture of the political 
state; and the master class, using every wea- 
pon at its command to maintain its control. ~ 

In German-Austria, (so called because the 
Austrians are German in race, culture and lan- 
guage ), the two economic forces mentioned 
above are seen at work. A review of four of 
the principal parties may be given in demohs- 
tration. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST Parry. 


The Christian Socialist Party, or the Aus- 
trian Conservatives, are in power today, and 
enjoy alike the benediction of the Entente and 
the capitalists. 
party to protect the interests of the small 
manufacturers. The ‘Christian’? comes in be- 


“ 


cause they are practically all Roman Catholics © 


of the most orthodox hue. At the last National 


election, in August, 1920, two-thirds of the - 


votes which placed the party in power were 


those of women. . This-is significant, because 


Originally it was started as a . 
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the women of Austria are, as nearly éverywhere, © 
extremely conservative because of their own 
age-long subjection and lack of intellectual op- 
portunity. » at eS 5 
_ The Christian Socialist Party is a party of 
petty capitalists, or the bourgepisie ; it ,is very | 
anti-Semitic ; practically all are bigoted Roman ~ 
Catholics, and before the October 1918 revolu- 


‘tion, were strict monarchists, preaching opposi- 


tion to liberalism. Even tod4%g, although they 
do lip service to the Republic, they are suspected 


of harboring designs for the re-establishment of 

the Hapsburgian monarchy. Their economic 

program is in the main that of the status guo.. 
° . ° ” 


_ THE NaTIONALISTS. 

The third strongest party in Austria is the - 
Nationalist Party, sometimes referred to as the’ 
German People’s Party. It holds 20 mandates 
and is behind the Christian Socialists by 82. 
mandates, and the second strongest ‘party, the 


_Social Democrats by 66. For this reason, how- 


ever, they hold the turn of the scale and are 
thus very strong. ; 

' The Nationalists are. bitterly anti-Socialist, 
strongly militaristic, finding their support 
among the larger capitalists, the student class, 
and the intelligensia who have been created by. 
them, and who have lost their social and eco-% 
nomic prestige. About the Nationalists clings 
the odour of the old regiine and of mutch that 
was decadent and evilin the monarchy. They - 
were, of course, strict monarchists. Their eco- 
nomic program is for the exploitation of the 


working people of Austria by the Austrian capi- 


talists. Their hatred for the Entente is uncom- 
promising, however, differing in this’ respect 
from the Social Democrats who are essentially 


compromisers; 


. Tyr Socitan DEMOCRATS.. 


The Social Democratic Party is the second * 
strongest party in the Austrian State. When 


the Hapsburgian Monarchy was dethroned in 
1918, thisparty came into power. One.ofits 


most widely known leaders, Dr. Friedrich 
Adler, had,. shortly before,. shot and killed the 
Austrian Prime Minister, Count Sturgkh, 
whose intolerable military control and censor- 


‘ship had -destroyed what few constitutional 


rights the Austrians had enjoyed. Adler was 
the son of Dr. Victor Adler, moderate Socialist 
leader, and had been the founder of the Austrian 


- Labor Councils which now have secured to the 4 
- workers practical control of their own working 


conditions in the factories. | 

_ The Social Democratic Party today, is a, 
Socialist reformist party, working for gradual* 
state control and the introduction of social and 
economic reforms by ‘the Social Democrats, 
Their program is the usual Socéalist one, calling 
for socialization of natural resources and means 
of production, and for workers’ control of fac- 


tories, But when faced with actual accomplish- 


we 
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ment of their program, they are compromi- 
sers. 

__ The party is divided into three ‘groups: the 
left, led by Dr. Adler, the center led by Dr. Otto 
Bauer, and the right led by Dr. Karl Renner. 
Dr. Bauer and Dr.’ Renner: have each held the 
portfolio of Secsetary for Foreign Affairs while 
the Social Democrats were in power. But these 
three groups differ only in theory and discus- 
sion ; in action they are one. The party is sup- 
ported principafly by industrial and brain 
workers, by conservative trade-unionists, and 
by a number of reformist bourgeois. It looks 
to the control of a reformist Socialist State 
negotiating with other Powers in the time- 
honored method of states everywhere. Its actt- 
vities are extensive and varied, ranging from 
a large daily paper, the Arbeiter Zeitung (Work- 


,ers’ Newspaper ), to the control of the many co- 


operative stores and ofthe co-operative move- 
ment throughout the State. The party is very 
powerful and under its direction the Austrian 
workers have built their own institutions and 
organized themselves until in 1918 their leaders 
were able to take the reigns of government. 


THe COMMUNISTS. 


“+ The other party in Austria which gives more 


concern to each and every party, than any other | 


single, or all parties combined, isthe Communist 


- Party. This 1s the party of no compromise, the 


“advance guard of the social revolution” for the 
destruction of the age-long system of economic 
control ‘of the working class by capitalists. 
This party, without one delegate in Parliament, 
is an incubus -to the Entente, as well as to the 
Social Democrats, who prefer compromise with 
other parties to the militant determination of 


i” the Communists. ° 


‘ 


_~ 


* million 


Out of the total Austrian population of six 
souls, the Communists have an 
organized body of but’ 30,000. Of these, but 
24,000 voted the.Communist ticket at the last 
election, the rest -voting for the Social 
Democrats out of fear of the monarchical and 
reactionary tendencies of the Christian 


Socialists. 


The Communist Party is affiliated with the 
Third, or Communist International, with head: 
quarters in Moscow. Its program is that of the 
Third International, and of Communist Parties 
in every country, with which it is in close touch. 


‘Yt preaches unceasingly the.social revolution, 


the immediate and complete overthrow of all 
imperlialist and capitalist governments, and 


Pfs establishment of Communism, holding, that 


ives lost now, if necessary, will be fewer than 
if society continues to exist under capitalism 
where workers give of their lives in war, in 
disease, or in unsafe industrial processes. It 
denounces reform in any shape or form, preach- 
ing the fallacy of a little freedom for one nation 
or reform for.one group of people, while the 
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workers. in other countries, European and 
Asian alike, livein slavery and can be used to 
destroy governments established by wérkers. 

The last election showed that the Commu- 
nists find their greatest strength among the. 
highly intelligent metal workers, among the 
miners and factory ‘workers. Two-thirds of 
their votes were those of men, most of whom 
have military training. (Military service was 
compulsory under the Hapsburgs). 

The Communists -publish a daily news 
paper in Vienna, Die Rote Fahne (The Red 
Flag), witha circulation of 25,000; a weekly 
paper, Der Arbeiterrat (Workmen’s Councils), 
with a circulation of 7,000; and a monthly, 
Kommunsmus (Communism). There 1s also- 
a weekly paper, Die Rote Soldat (The Red Sok 


dier), published by a group of Communist sol: 


diers, of whom there are 2,000 in the Austrian 
army of 30,000. ‘Die. Rote Soldat has a Gir- 
culation of 6,000 within the army itself. All 
such propaganda of the Communist Patty is 
carried on in the army under the Revolutionary 
Soldiers’ Committee. 


The Communist Party conducts ten night 
propaganda schools in the State, six of which 
are in Vienna. In the schools, picked men and 
women from the Communist Party are taught 
the following subjects, and then are sent out 
to teach other workers in factories : a 

Economy, Factory Management and Con: 
trol, the Labour Union Movement in various 
countries ( Russia included ), Working Class 
Tactics, the Problems of the Social Revolution, 
the Materialistic Conception of History; Com- 
munism inthe Various Countries, Institutions 
under the Soviet State in Russia today, and 
other such subjects. These men and women. 
are being trained as managers of the Com- 
munist State when it is ushered in. They 
study for two or three hours at night in cold, 
badly lighted rooms. Often they are ragged 
and tired, and they are all thin and under: 
nourished. But they are young working people 
between the ages of twenty-two and thirty-five, 
keen of intellect; uneompromising in character, : 
and with an international vision. Some of 
their teachers are university men and women 
whose idealism has led them to take up the 
class struggle and give their training freely 
to the working class. . 


The books which the Commitinist students 
study are such as would, stagger college 
students in many countries: their disctissions 
would put to shame university men; theit 
knowledge of economic “life, problems and 
possibilities, would enrage the capitalist who 
claims that his brains are superior, and neées- 
sary, 11 the management of industry. The 
Communists, along with other workets in 
Austria, have already secured a sound practical’ 
training- in factory management, through the 
Workers’ Coiincils founded under the Social 
Democrats. But today they have moved 


4, 


ahead of the Social Democrats in their political 
aud economic program, 

The Communists claim that although they 
are weak .in numbers today, many of the 
workers who-vote the Social Democratic ticket, 
will follow them in time of crisis. If German 
Communists start the social revolution, the 
Austrian’ Communists will join them, they 
say. And so will the Communists of the sur- 
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rounding states, such as Hungary, Czecho- 

Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Roumania. Likewise 

Italy. The Communists of Austria, unlike the 

Social Democrats, lack tried leaders who com-’ 
mand influence and great power. The move- 

ment is a mass movement, and fromthe mass 

leaders may come in time of crigis. — 


"sg ; ALICE Birp, 


retin nnmennin tii Ata Ll tetinaed in RAN AERA a 
Satara ta erate ’ e 


. THE: INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONFERENCE IN. “VIENNA 


EAHE Tnternational Socialist Conieance, iron- 
ically known as the “2% Congress” met in 


Vienna from February 22-28. Preliminary 


conferences had been held in Berne, Switzerland, 
in: December, 1920, and at Innsbruck, Austria. 
Delegates from Socialist groups in 12° different 
European countries, who had_ been refused 
admission, or who had- refused to join, the 
Third, or Communist International, with head- 
quarters. in Moscow, were present... These were : 

delegatés from the Social. Democratic Parties of 
Germany, France, England, Jugo-Slavia, Serbia, 
Lettland, Austria,.Paola Zion ( an “internation- 


al Jewish movement ), Roumania, Russia (the . 
Menscheviki and the Russian Social Revolution- 


ists ), Switzerland, and- Czecho-Slovakia. ‘The 
Social Democratic Patty of Finland wired 
approval, but.sent no delegates.. Delegates from 
Bulgaria were present, but were: a ao only 
as auditors, not as voters. 

-. The delegates were older men and women 
font the various countries, most of whose 
names in the past have. been known for their 
Socialist activities but who, to-day, have been 
chalienged and. condemned by the Third Inter: 
national as ‘‘reformists’”’ who have failed, or 
who will fail to remain true to the working 
class and the social revolution in time of crisis. 

.Preceding the Conference, Gregory Zinoviev, 


‘President of the Executive Committee -of. the ' 


Third International, sent.a wireless broadcast, 
referring to the leaders of the 242 Conference as 
betrayers of thé people, social patriots, 


traitors to-the working class, conspirators with . 


their governments and, above all, reformists 


who-were holding back the whecls of the social 


revolution.” Some’ of these names were Jean 
Longuet and Ranotidel, of France; Di. Rudolf 


Hilferding, Wilhelm Dittman, Robert Dissmann, ” 


Georg’ Ledebour and. Frau Louise Seitz of 
Germany, Dr. Friedrich’ Adler and Dr. Otto 
Batier of Austria, Robert Grimm of Switzerland, 
and the English delegates. 

The Third International, in dealing with 
Socialist and labor organizations in the various 
cOUnGHEE; had previously demanded among 

® 


aitice things, as a, pre-requisite to the admission 
-of these parties to the Third Internattonal that 
the ‘parties should be swept clean of reformers. 
The purpose was to have an out-and-out 
revolutionary working class in the yatious 
countries who would fight without compromise 
in any form until the international social 
revolution was complete. 

These reformist leaders. refused to be swept . 
aside ; ; therefore, conferences were called in the_ 
leading European countries, such as in. Germany, x 
France and Italy, where'the Socialist Parties 
were split into .two camps, the left groups 
joining with, or forming; the “Communist 
Parties ; and ° the — other. remaining group 
continuing as the right moderates, or reformist 
Social Democrats. 

In this way, the European working class 
movement .stands to-day divided into two 
camps: the Communists, very.,strong and 
increasingly. stronger, militant, uncompromising . 
in their demands for the immediate and ‘ 
complete destruction ‘of ‘capitalism; and -the. 
Social Democrats, or reformists, who unite with + 
other parties in the formation of cabinets and 
in government control and who, when faced 


with opposition from the workers themselves, 


reply as did the governments of the Czar and 
the Kaiser by. shooting: down their opponents. 
This ‘has been the case in Germany under the- 
Social Democratic rule of ee Scheidemann 
and Ebert. 

“Thus the Vienna Conference was primarily at 
attempt of the Social Democrats of Europe to 
found an international conference in opposition 
to the Third International-on the one hand,a 
and to the old Second ‘International on the © 
Other, which had supported the war in 1914 
and had thus destroyed itself. 

" The three principal subjects discussed at hes. 
Conference wére: 

1. Imperialism and the Social Revolution. 
2. Methods and Organizatatn of the Class 
Struggle. 3. The International Fight against 
the Counter-réevolution. 

R. C, Wallhead, delegate from the Indeépend- 


we 


ent Labor Party of England, reported on the. 
first subject; Dr. Friedrich Adler, of the Social 
Democratic Labor Party of German-Austria, 
reported on the second; and Georg Ledebour, 
of the Independent Social Democratic Party .of 
Germany, reported on the third. . 
_,, Inevery discusgion, two elements were seen 
¥ at work: the English delegates stood to. the 
extreme right on every question, voting for the 
English reformist methods of attaining Social- 
ism, and the Rug$ian delegates, representing 
the Social Revolutionists and the Menschevilki, 
voting for the Soviet system and the immediate 
‘international class war for the establishment of 
international socialism. The Russian delegates, 
however, ‘opposed the present Russian Bolshevi- 
kior Communist Party Government. But even 
in this small conference, was discerned the basis 
of the charge that Russia represents Asia and 
Asian thought, as contrasted with the compro- 
mising tactics of the English. 
' Toward the close of the conference, two 
Indians—one Hindu and one Mahommedan— 


spoke with Jean Longuet, delegate and Deputy~ 


from-France, and asked him what action the 
conference intended to take on India. Longuet 
said : , 

“There will be a general resolution on imper- 
sialism. India may: be mentioned in that. Of 
course we sympathize.” _ 

Later, in Berlin, a representative of- the 
German Independent Socialist Party was, ap- 
“ proached with the same question, and the 
following answer was given: ~ 

- “We think that is a question which we shall 
leave to the British labor movement.” 

The Indians replied that India was an inter- 
national question, and had nothing.to do with 
the British labor party. They charged that -the 
= Conference was a nationalist conference with- 
“ out vision, without even the intelligence to 
<sunderstand India’s prime position in ‘inter- 
national imperialistic capitalism. One of them 
charge d ; 


“The conference, pretending to be an inter- 
national body forthe destruction of international 
capitalism, has neither the vision, the desire, nor 

‘the power to formulate a program regarding 
India, or to understand that the greatest imper- 


ialistic capitalism in the world rests on_India,. 


and is the reason for the subjection of all Asia 
in which the past war had its origin. To hear 
~the delegates talk, one would not know that 
~~.there were such continents as Asia and Africa. 
Afew words are uttered by the English dele- 

gates on imperialism, but there might be discus: 
, sions on astronomy or mathematics.” 
— Wallhead, an English delegate, in reporting 
on “Imperialism and the Social Revolution,” 
used eloquent words—as.Englishmen do.- His 
knowledge did mgt seem to extend back of 1881 ; 
‘nor did his internationalism extend beyond the 
Suez Canal. Even in words it didnot reach so 
far as India. Wallhead said, in part : 
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“If we should speak of the causes of the war, 
we must begin with 1881, when Great Britain 
occupied Egypt. From 1881°>to 1903, Great 
Britain has enlarged its territory by four mil- 
lions of English square miles in all continents of 
the world , | 


“English imperialism has not brought pros- 
perity to the working class, nor improvement in 
its social conditions. .Ifthe imperialism of that 
country, which has robbed the most territory, © 
and the most races in the world, could not 
improve the condition of its own workmen, how 
could it do so in any other country ?” 

Wallhead’s words contained some truths, 
although by no meaus the full truth. He talked 
well; as the Indians said most English liberals 
and labor men do. ‘The talking revolution- 
ists,” they sarcastically remarked. Wallhead’s 
preliminary statement, attached to the invita- 
tion to the Conference, was also eloquent, A: 
part of it follows : 


' “Phe proletariat has no illusions over the fact 
that within capitalist society, peace is as little 
secured as the freedom of nations. Where the 
proletariat has gained political power, there it 
must also defend it with armed force against 
the attacks of imperialism. Where the revolution 
has not yet advanced to the point of the’ prolet- 
ariat seizing the political power, there the 
working class must defend the results gained by 
the revolution against the Imperialism which 
endeavours, by forcible means, to lead the 
counter-revolution to victory or to check the 


Beest oenese 


' progress of the revolution ; it must make use of 


the revolutionary crisis to achieve political 
power. Inthe great capitalist countries where, 
imperialism still rules, and in the small states 
which imperialism uses as its vassals and 
of which it makes a car’s-paw, the working 
class must not permit itself to be led astray 
by the old lying practice which’ proclaims every 
war undertaken in the interest of capitalist 
expansion to be a national war, of defence, but 
must offer unbending opposition to the war 
policy of the ruling classes and must, with 
revolutionary determination, throw its whole 
weight into the fight against ‘imperialistic wars. 


This the proletariat must do in the case of any 


war, but it must doit even more against wars 
which are undertaken to crush the social revo- 
lution in other countries..... 

' “Tmperialism has robbed whole nations of 
the foundation of their economic existence, has 
handed over whole countries to plundering by 
the capital of the world powers, has subjected 
whole continents to violent invasion. The 
social revolution is the revolt of the working 
masses of all countries against the imperialist 
policy of subjection and destruction. It is only 
by the proletariat taking the lead in the fight 
against imperialism that itcan rally all other 
opposing: forces around it and, with their help, 
smash iaiperialism and, at the same time, its 
foundation—capitalist exploitation.” 


“ 
a 


ig 


Wallhead’s speeth at the Conference was 
practically a repetition of this declaration. 
Three Indians from the Indian Revolutionary 
Committee of Europe—one from Italy, one from 


Sweden, and one trom Germany, sat in’ the 


gallery as he spoke. 3, te 
“What is he going to do about it?’ one 
asked. 


“He will go home and write a book,” an-. 


other replied. 


After all the talking had béen finished, the 
one. 
against imperialism, one against Soviet: Russia: 


Conference passed'a few resolutions ; 


which was said to have invaded Georgia; one 


against the barbarous torture of Roumanian and: 


Hungarian Communists, one against counter- 
revolutionary actions in regard to Soviet 


Russia, and one on the class struggle, leaving. 
the methods to be adopted to the country. 


concerned, - = ; 
During the Conference, the Communist 
Party of-Austria, which is a section of the Third 


International, bombarded the -delegates and: 
the city of Vienna with leaflets opposing the, 


“talking”. or ‘resolutions’ Conference. Six 
public Communist meetings were held through- 
out the city and the “old men’ who were sit- 
ting in the Conference were reminded of their 


_ repeated betrayal of the working class and of, 


their “reformist” tactics. 


The Communists took the resolutions and- 
principles of the Conference, and contrasted. 


them with the-achievements of the Third Inter- 
national. In regard to imperialism, they . said, 
the Third International was conducting an 
unceasing warfare upon the gréat imperialist 
powers and upon capitalism. They told of the 
actual financial and military help given to the 
revolutionary forces in Turkey, Persia and the 
Near East, and to the Indian revolutioneries 
working for the overthrow of the British Em- 
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pire. That wasn’t mere talk, buta hard fact - 
for which the oppressed péoples of the Near 
East and men of India were giving their lives... ° 

In regard to the torture of Hungarian 
Communists, the Communists recalled the’ 
action of the Russian Soviet: Government when’ 


- the Hungarian: Comimissars gvere condemned 


to death. The Soviet Government did not’ 
pass a resolution, but sent a wireless to the’ 
Hungarian ruler, Horty, telling him that if his. 
orders -were carried out, ewery Hungarian 
officer in Russia would’ be shot immediately. : 
The result was that the Hungarian Commu- 
nists were freed. - . = : 

In regard to the class war, the Third Inter-' 
national demanded the formation of an -uncom-. 
promising Communist Party, the capture of 
political and industrial power at once and the- 
holding of that power by force if necessary.’ 


_ As for the Soviet invasion of Georgia, ,the Geor- 


gian Communists themselves,_ aided by the 
Russians, were the ones. who were waging the 
war agdinst the counter-revolutionary. forces 
financed.by British money and by capitalists. 
Following the Conference, many visitors 
remarked upon the obvious uninspiring at- 
mosphere., There were no young, enthusiastic’ 
leaders to bring into life an International 
capable of competing with the Third Inter-’, 
national in inspiring the working class. Instead, -* 
the men and women were older leaders who 
fully recognized that the social revolution in- 
Europe is inevitable, but who cling to their. 
power and in some cases to their popularity 
and past records of service in order ‘to control 
the working classes and: prévent them from: 
overthrowing capitalist society and establishing 
me own governments, and the-new social 
order: : 


AuicE Birp, 


‘MY LITTLE ADVENTURE “3h @% 


( By. an American boy of 10 or II years of age. 
To-day I was out on a hike to‘Fox Lake, 
And I thought it would be good to look around, 


So I did. 


? 


‘Tlooked down on the ground, - a 3 
. And I was so glad to find a bird’s nest with one egg. 


I looked closely and saw, it lookéd like a song sparrow’s egg, 
And I went on and kept thinking about it. 


And then I found some snail shells to bring home; 
And I thought it would bea good thing 
To write about my little adventure 


_, ,On my little hike to-day. 


N 
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HE Udyoga Parva, as its name indicates, 
deals with the events immediately 
‘preceding’ the great war and with the 
preparations for it. As many as_ eleven 
Akshouhinis of soldiers assembled under the 
banner of Duryodhana, drawn from the fur- 
thest limits of the then known world, and 
including. among them Chinas, Kiratas, 
Yavanas, Sakas,’ Kambojas, and representa- 
tives of other semi-civilised frontier tribes. ° 
Thousand’ ‘upon thousands of tents were 
pitched. The world was emptied of. its 
manhood, only-old .men and. boys being 
exempted; and it is worthy of note that 


Brahmins, were  inipressed” 
‘Many Yyojanas of ground 
iby the contending armies. 


into seryice. 
were covered 
Then the leaders 
-“on both sides met and laid down the laws 
of war, which prove the high civilisation and 
humanity of the people of ancient india. No 
one who.had not previous notice, and no 
one who was ‘dazed or bewildered, or lulled 
by a sense of false security, or insufficiently 
armed or without his armour-on, should be 
‘attacked ; charioteers, camp followers, carri- 
ers of arms, the military band, should be simi- 
~Jarly immune from harm.?, Among the well 
‘established rules of civilised warfare as laid 
* down. by Bidura in the Udyoga Parva, are the 
following ; Those who are faithful, or are 
in’ the. midst of their devotions, or have 
surrendered at. discretion, if they appeal for 
-protection, should not be abandoned eVen.-in 
‘tthe last extremity.* Brahmins, cows, men 
of the same blood, women and children are 
:not to be killed; so also those who have main- 
tained you and those who have sought your 
protection.* This code of chivalry4? was 
¢literally followed in most cases as for instance 
at the commencement of the war, when 
Yudhisthira as head of the Pandavas saluted 
the generals 
“Bhisma, Drona, Kripa and Salya, all of 
whom “recognised the unrighteousness of 
Duryodhana whege cause they had embraced 
they bitterly confessed: ‘Manis the slave 
of money, money is not anybody’s slave. 
This is the truth, O King, and we are tied to 


‘incarnation’ of God, does not 


of the opposite camp, e. g., 


the Kourabas with money.’§ But the war, 
as it proceeded with its work of havoc “and 
carnage, was not without some very remark- 
able examples of violation of the rules of 
fair fight. Drona having been killed by the 
trick, suggested by Krishna, of Yudhisthira 
the truthful, calling out that Aswatthama, the 
son of the veteran general, had fallen, where- 
as it was only the elephant of that name that 
had been killed, Dhristadyumna justified the 
act by saying that no battle is ever won by 
adhering absolutely to the right’ path.¢ This 


‘is only'another way of expressing the western 
fdea that everything is fair in love and war— 
all the castes,’ ‘including even the. prestiy a theory which “ias- 
‘practical support in the late European” war. 


areceived such horrible 


Krishna again suggested to the Pandavas the 
necessity of Bhimasena ‘hitting Duryodhana 
below the belt with his club, as otherwise the 
latter would be invincible. Duryodhana, 
bereft of his mighty army and its redoubtable 
leaders, having challenged the Pandavas 
singly to a fair fight,. Yudhisthira retorted : 

‘The Kshattriya’s religion is cruel and. heart- 
less ; moreover, everyone is mindful of the 
‘right when in ‘danger, while in prosperity 
no one bestows a thought on the ‘after life.’ 


- Being mortally wounded in unfair combat, 


Duryodhana -poured - forth the vials of - 


his wrath .and indignation on Krishna, 
saying ‘that he had neither shame nor 
contempt for such ‘dishonest < practices. 


Krishna in self-justification asked the Panda- 
vas where, but for his devious tactics, would 
have been their kingdom, their wealth, 
their victory 2° It must be confessed that 
Sri Krishna, who is popularly regarded as an 
shine very. 
bright in these passages of the Mahabharatan 
account of the Great War. 

The great..war of Kurukshetra “was 
fought out to the bitter end, and no wonder, 
for Duryodhana had informed Krishna of his 
firm resolution not to yiéld to the Pandavas 
even that much of ground which can ~ be 
penetrated by the point of a sharp needle,?® 
and we are told that kings have an insatiable 
earth-hunger and like dogs fighting for a 


-piece of flesh, they fight’ with each other to 
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the finish for the conquest of the earth.t° It ent. For the impotent, forgiveness is a vice ne 
therefore required no prophet to foretell that for the powerful, it is a virtue. This is-a 
the war would lead to an apalling and ter- truth which we Indians would do well to re- 
rible loss of life.1+ At the commencement member. The following are conducive to 
of the Salya Parva we find that out of the happiness in this world :—health, wealth, a 
eighteen Akshouhinis of combatants engaged loving and sweet-tempered wife, an obedient 
-on both sidés, ‘the five Pandavas, Krishna; son, and knowledge which brings a practical 
and Satyaki, altogether seven, had survived return. Students who have finished their 
on the-one side and only three, to wit, Kripa, education ignore their teachers, married men 
Kkritavarma, and Aswatthama, had survived ignore their mothers, men who have outlived 
‘on the other.22 Not for nothing did Arjuna their passion ignore women, patiérits after 
‘call Yudhisthira the root of all the mischief, recovery. ignore the doctor, and those who 
for his passion for gambling hadled to the have gained their object ignore the source 
-destruction of the Kouravas, and all the of their gratification.2® The reflection ¢on- 
‘people of the north, south, east and-west tained in the above passage may appear. to 
had been sacrificed in the great holocaust at be- somewhat cynical, but no one can deny 
‘Kurukshetra, 22 so that at the end of the that it shows profound insight into average 
war, balancing the gain and loss, Yudhisthira) human nature. The husband is woman’s 
finds himself forced ‘to exclaim: ‘Having best friend. It is charactet which preserves 
-killed our collaterals, ancestors_and des- the family honour. Men of character con- 


a 


Pm” 


‘and advisors, -and gained a victory. at such consists principally of miéat, .of the middle 
tremendous cost, we . have really beén classes of milk and its products, of the lower 
vanquished, for our victory’ is like defeat, orders of ‘oily preparations, Hunger is the _ 
and defeat is equivalent to victory.1* San- best satfce, but it is rare among the rich ;* 
jaya tells. Dhritarashtra: at the beginning of mostly it {happens that rich men .are poor 
the Stri-Parva, that all the eighteen akshouhi- eaters, whereas the poor can digest even a 
nis having been killed, the earth is empty and log of wood. The self within us is our best 
-denuded of men.2% Hundreds upon. hundreds friend and greatest enemy.®? In the art of 
_of thousands of corpses of kings were burnt nursing lies the secret of the power weilded 
to ashes in streams of butter with which by women. So behave in early life that you 
the flames were kept up,the wail of the may live happy in old age; so behave 
women who were the only survivors pervaded throughout life that you may be happy in 
thé desolate fields of Kurukshetra, and the after-life.2* Without riches, nothing counts‘ 
sacred banks of the’ Ganges where all had for virtue among men. Men who habitually 
assembled to perform the last funeral rites .speak- what ‘is pleasant, are very common ; 
of the dead, looked joyless as after a those who speak what is wholesome yet un- 
festival.? 4 ; _ pleasant are as rare as those who-like to 
Among thé camp-followers of the army ‘hear it.22 Women should be carefully 
of Duryodhana were merchants, spies and cherished, as they are worthy of regard, vir- 
prostitutes.1? Charioteers, shopkeepers, fuous, full of noble qualities, and are a 
_men ‘in charge of treasure and implements of - bright adornment to the house and are in fact 
war, physicians and surgeons and prostitutes - synonymous. «vith the «prosperity of the 
accompanied the army of Yudhisthira.+® house.** Untruth should be conquered by 
When Krishna, on behalf of the Pandavas,  truth.?5 _ §-& & : 
visited Dhritarashtra ‘with- negotiations for ~ King Dhritarashtra having «ziven it as hie” 
peace on the evé of the war, the latter order- opinion that a man who bncws. the thvea 
ed that public. women in their thousands, Vedas, even if he commits sins, is not 
decked in jewellery, should advance on foot affected thereby, the sage Sanatsujata giveg_ 
to welcome him.*® . - him an emphatic denial.2° — - ne Sg 
: The advice of Bidura, the Polonius of the In the Bhagavadyana sub-section of the 
‘Mahabharata, to - Dhritarashtra; contains -Udyoga Parva, there is afighly inspiriting 
‘many saws, maxims and precepts, some of -story of the learned’ dowager queen Vidula, 
-which reach a high level of moral excellence, -who incited her son Sanjaya to declare war 
-and the others are practically wise or expedi- ‘against the king - of - the Sindhus. “The 
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following are among her exhortations. A 


moment’s conflagration is better than an 


eternally smoking low fire ;. contentment 
destroys prosperity; with a héart of steel, do 
thou hunt for thy patrimony ; the man who 
lives in this world like a woman is said to 
have been misnamed:; don’t follow the ways 
of the mean-hearted wretches. who live on 
others’; make ywSur name a success, don’t be 
a misnomer; I am born of noble blood, and 
have. been wedded to a noble family, like a 
river which takingits rise in a great lake, falls 
into another great lake ; by conquering your 
enemies in war, be faithful to your royal 


duty ; poverty is synonymous with death ;: 


show valour, and I shall honour you after 


‘you have,killed all the people of Scinde.?? 


In an earlier article, we have Spoken 


of the class war between Brahmins and 


» 


Kshattriyas, in which the lower castes sided 
with-the Brahmins. We get a clearer indica- 


tion of this ‘in chapter 154 of the Udyoga 
Parva, where Duryodhana requests Bhisma_ 


to accept the post of géneralissimo of 
the army, and by way of argument,, tells 


him the legend that of old, the Brahmins. 


_ aided by Vaishyds .and Sudras, fought with 
“the Kshattriyas of the Haihaya tribe, the three 
_castes on one side, the Kshattriyas alone on 


~ 


the other but all the three castes combined 


were repeatedly defeated by ‘the “warrior 
Then the leading Brahmins, enquiring - 
of the cause of their success, were told by the: 


caste. 


_ Kshattriyas that they implicitly followed the 
lead of one great captain, of commanding 


-, intellect, whereas the Brahmins were fighting 


as their general, 


each for himself in the way he thought best. 
Thereupon the Brahmins appointed a 
valiant Brahmin, well versed in the art of war 
'and defeated the Kshat- 
triyas. 

The legend about human longevity .in 
the different Ages,- current to this day, is 
given in chapter 1o of the Bhisma Parva, 
where we find it stated that in the Krita 


-age man lived for 4,000 years, in the Treta 


for 3,000 years, and .in the Dwapara 
for 2,000 years. But ..the truth comes 
.out in the question of Dhritarashtra to 


~Bidura in chapter 36 of the Udyoga Parva. 


In all the Vedas, said Dhritarashtra ‘quite 


correctly the-Span of human life is laid down 
Why is ‘it then, he” 


as one hundred’ years. 
asked, that all persons do not ‘actually attain 
that age ? If further facts are needed to 


7 


‘and drank wine. 


‘said: 
‘to their husbands are to be found. Every- 


AQ 


prove thatthe length of human life did not 
then differ materially from the present times, 
they are furnished by chapter 193 of the 
Drona Parva, where the Brahmin general is 
said to be 85 years old, with all his hair, 
down to the ears;’ turned grey, and also by 
chapter 197, where: Arjuna calls him the 
aged master. 

Karna; the hero of the Karna’ Parva, 
whose ringing words, placing pride of worth 
above pride of birth, are wellknown, 8, 
abused Salya the king of I Madras, by saying 
that the Madra women lived too free a life, 
and ate garlic, onion, fowl, beef, and ham, 
The reply that Salya gave 
is remarkable for’ its’ wisdom and reminds 
one of Burke’s dictum that no indictment 
against a whole nation can be true. He 
‘Everywhere wives:who are devoted 


‘where men amuse themselves by ridiculing 
the men of other countries. Dissolute men 
are similarly to be found everywhere. Every- 
body is keen to find fault ‘with’ others, but 


_none is aware of ‘his own sins, or knowing, 


tries to. remember them: Everywhere there 
are kings-who, faithful to their own duties, 
punish the wicked.’ It cannot “be, O- Karna, 
that the entire people of a country are addic- 
ted to sin.’ There are many~ people in all 
countries whose nobility ‘of ‘character sure 
passes even that of the gods.’2° 


Referencés to sea-voyage are-to be found 
in the following passages :—Udyoga Parva, 
ch. 32, verse 83 ; Drona Parva, c. 26, v. 65 ; 
c. 45, Vv. 8; Karna Parva, c, 2, v. 20; c. 8, 
V28% c. 78, v. 75; CO) Va 28, OA, V.-8 
Salya Parva, ¢. 16, ¥. 2; Souptika: Parva, 
c.,10, v. 23. In these passages allusion is 
made to vessels foundering | in the sea, mer- 
chants in distress owing tothe rough sea, 


_ shipwrecked merchants stranded on islands, 


ships foundering with. all their merchandise 
on the coast after crossing the high seas, 
and the like events, all pointing to the. 
prevalence of sea voyage in the Mahabharat- 
an age. 

In our last article we referred to the habit 
of drinking among high-born ladies, Gan- 
dhari, in her lament, spoke, of the wife of 
Abhimanyu as the daughter of king Virata 
who overpowered by - the Madhvica wine she 
had drunk, used to. embrace’ her husband 
after bashfully . smelling the Hageenee of ‘his 
face, sal ~ 

t 
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The only patriotic lines in the Mahabha- 
rata, as, in almost all the Puranas, are to 
be found in passages like the following,+ 
which contain panegyrics, couched in almost 
identical language, on the merit of being 
born in Jambu Dwipa, the centre of. the 
system of. concentric circles which bounded 
the several continents and seas composing 


the Pouranic world. It will be seen that the ' 
factors evoking our love of country here” 


emphasised are not ethnical or linguistic or 
political, e. g., common race or language or 
government, but religious and social,. involv- 
ing an appeal to common religious practices 
and cultural traditions, which continued to 
give the Hindus whatever unity they had, till 
the patriotic idea in the western sense was 
introduced among them by the British :_ 

‘In Bharata-Varsha, and nowhere else, do 
the four Yugas, Krita, Treta, Dwapara and 
Kali exist. Here devotees perform. auster- 
ities, and priests sacrifice; here gifts are 
bestowed, to testify honour, for the sake of 
the future world. . In Jambudvipa Vishnu, the 
sacrificial Man, whose essence is sacrifice, is 
continually worshipped by. men ‘with  sacri- 
fices ; and in‘other ways-in the other dvipas, 
In this respect Bharata is the most. excellent 
division of Jambudvipa, for this is the land of 
_works, while the others are places’ of enjoy- 
ment. Perhaps in a -,thousand thousand 
births, a living: being obtains here that. most 
excellent condition, humanity, the receptacle 
of virtue. ‘The gods sing, ‘Happy are those 
beings, who, when the rewards of their merits 
have ‘been exhausted in heaven, are, after 
being gods, again born as men in~ Bharata 
Varsha ; -who,- when born in that land of 
works, resign to ‘the supreme and ‘eternal 
Vishnu their works,’ without regard to their 
fruits, and attain by purity to absorption in 
him. We know not where we shall next 
attain a corporeal condition, when the merit 
of our works shall have become exhausted ; 
but happy are those men who exist in 
Bharata Varsha with perfect senses’ ’’?? 

In Bhishma Parva,. chapter 2, we find 
that Brahma’s egg consists of the seven 
upper and seven lower spheres and that 


the universe is composed of thousands and’ 
ten thousands of: thousands of such mun-. 


dane eggs; nay, hundreds of millions of 
millions. We may fitly close this brief 
reference to Mahabharatan cosmology with 
Muir’s observation thereon :5% 


‘Indian mythology, when striving after 


sublimity, and seeking to excite astonish-. - 


ment, often displays an extravagant and 
puerile facility in the fabrication. of large 


its conjectures are substantially in unison 
with the discoveries of modern astronomy ; 
or rather, they are inadequate representa- 
tions of the simple truth, as,no figures can 
express the contents of infinite space.” 
i , - : xX. 

-Ir- U, r: ch, 18. 

2, Bhishma Parva, ch. 1. _ & 

. 3. Udyoga Parva, ch. 32. 

4. Udyoga Parva, ch, 35. 


4a, Even in Chandragupta’s times this high ‘code. 


of chivalry’ was maintained, e.g. Megasthenes: 
“Whereas among other nations it is usual in the 
contests of war to ravage the soil and thus reduce it to 
an uncultivated waste, among the Indians, on the 
contrary, by whom husbandmen are regarded asa 
class that is sacred and inviolable, the tillers’ of the 
soil, even when battle is raging in their neigbourhood, 
are undisturbed by any sense of danger; for the 
combatants, on either side, in waging the conflict, 
make carnage of each other, but allow those engaged 
in husbandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, 
they never ravage an enemy's land with fire, nor cut 
down its trees.” ; 


5. Bhishma, Parva, ch. 43. 
6. Drona Parva, ch. 199. 
7. Salya Parva, ch, 33. 

8. -Salya Parva, ch. 62, - 

_ g. Udyoga Parva, ch, 126, 
10, Bhishma Parva, ch. 9. 
rt.. Udyoga Parva, ch. 155. 

: 12. Salya Parva, ch. 1, 

. 13. Karna Parva, ch. 71. -~ 
i4. Souptika Parva, ch. 10. ~- 

- 15. Stri Parva, ch. 1, 


* 


/ 


numbers. But in the sentence last quoted, ° 


F 


16; HA Parva, ch. 26, — S 
- 19. Udyoga Parva, ch. rgs. 
18. ees Parva, ch. Ard 

Ig. Udyoga Parva, chi. 85. 

20. Udyoga Parva, ch. 32, 

21. Udyoga Parva, ch, 33. 

22. Ibid, ch. 34. 

23. Ibid, ch 36, 
' 24 Ibid, ch. 37. ~ 

25. Ibid, ch, 38. 

26, Udyoga Parva, ch. 42. P 

27. Udyoga Parva, ch. 132-33. : 

28, Galar gagular Baral wareage |g 


Saad gear, aaT’ g Utes 
29. Karna Parva, ch. 46. 
30. Stri Parva, ch. 20. 


- 21. 
thé editions ). : , 
. 32., Translation by J. Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. I, pages 495-96. sae 7 
33. Muir’s Original Sanskrit -Texts, vol. I, 


page 504, ° 


od 


Bhisma Parva, ch. 2 (not to be found in all 
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r BRANCHED PAL! 








Nec ne of our recent visits to the Royal century ago. Its popu'ar . nat 
B tanic Garden, Sibpore, we were Egyptian Doum palm. Some even 
surprised to see a tree, resembling to call it Gingerbread tree on.aeco 
a nia palm, having several branches. 




















Branched Palms. 
Hyphaene indica Bece. = 
Drawings by author from— 
A—The figure of a male Indian Doum Palm in 
Bassein, and MA as 
‘B—The figure of a female tree in Baroda. 
- Published in the Journal of the Bombay Natural 


Drawings by author from— 


1. A photograph of a branched date palm sen 
a gentleman in Calcutta. : 


2. The figure of a branching palmyra palm pub 
lished by R. F, Stoney in Vol. XX1¢ 















ae | tof a hay National 
History Society, Vol. XXII | | aay. of the Bombay Na ional — 
At the foot ‘of the tree there was 3. The figure of a double-headed coconut in 


An. rt ape ey oe Jatin nawne— West Indies in Smith and Pape’s “Coconut 
oa The Consols of the East.” ae 
4. The figure (No. 1) of a branched coconut 

Munro and Brown's ‘Practieal | Guide’ 


i 


Coconut Planting”. 


Geet as aoa the es hee of Mans. 3. The figure of a branched coconut by F. A, 


| Pape in “Coconuts—~The Consols of the Eas 
as eg in” India about | a This curious phenomenon was observed _ in the 


Cocos islands. 






























ats by no ee be doncliided 
ab - statement: that the 


- planted in Ind ir 
0 the sake ott thei ct 





nd_ rosaries ton the woody Sanicn, 
the fruits, conduit pipes, etc., out 
f the woody stem, feed the camels 
young leaves and put to several 
ther uses the various other parts of 


- plant—Hyphaene thebaica. It is 














Doum palms can be profitably utilised, 
‘asafamine-food. __ 

sides Hyphaene there is another 
1 of palm called Pholidocarpus _ found 
1¢ Malayan Archipelago — which also 
iched stem. But we occasion- 
: urious branches in date palms, 
oaniita “and palmyra palms. Such 
sual branches are due to the: hypertro- 
or abnormal as in ‘the cells of 











her. insects. or disease. ‘lt ae not 


nd necessarily fol : 
normally branchless paln ma is asked by 
either insect or disease: - wee 


3 Photeerioh 1 


that . the sago contained in the stem ; 


> Gwan, i ear. that. there 









invariably gro 




































“Tphorant ” ~ people wever, inte 
such unusual phenomena as s the precursors 
of some unknown catastrophe and they 
get frightened - under the. - tnfluence . | ot 
hallucination. — 7 | 












‘iss 
1325 B. S. ) of the Prab ar 
Rakhalraj Roy has oblahea 
ing figure. and ccoun 
date palm growing in 








brached date tree at Bha 
cutta. 
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Burma’s Religious Customs. 


ie Burmese ere fond of pagodas by the 
on of which they think they gain great 
rit, counting foward: peace in the next world. 
They are also like children, fond of a joke, so 
they build their” pagodas of queer and fantastic 
‘he framework is usually of bamboo 
ith gold and silver paper, and the 
are often. put on raits, supported by 
barrels, and floated in rivers or lakes. 














A Floating Paper Pagoda. 








The illustration shows a particularly gor- 
geous paper pagoda, intended to represent a 
curious kind of “hen, floating on the lake Meik- 
tila, in upper Burma. 













a ching Fish in New Guinea with 
a Spider’s Web. 


In New Guinea the spiders are as large as. 
nuts, and they have great hairy dark- 
n legs about two inches long. The webs 
often six feet in diameter and 
_ The natives soon found this 
“fet up long bamboo- sticks, 
he end, in places where the webs 
When the natives returned next 
“nets were "ready for them— 























GLEANINGS 


several unsuspecting spiders having spu 
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‘Catching fish with a spider = web, 





webs on the bamboo loops. - 


The Heart as a 


What a wonderful pumping en 
human heart ! From our cradle to ot 





human breast, this energetic ‘organ 
on an average, about 75 times per min 
4,500 times per hour. Accordingly, | 
beats, approximately, 108,000 times” 
39, 000, 000 times yearly, and, during a li 
of three-score and ten years, two billion 
hundred million times. If we estimate 
pulation of our world at 1,700,000,000 
then all the human. hearts on our t 
planet are beating at the rate of, app 
ly 127,000,000,000 times per. minut 
quadrillion times per year. That is t 
these 1,700,000,000 human’ hearts ar 
bing at a rate of about 2 billion. times 
second. - 
As we well know, our pono eg cor 







































cles are reservoirs, which sup- 
ig ventricles with blood. There- 
amic. energy of the human heart 
the right and the left ventricles. 

h entricles contract, the right ven- 
cle sends its supply of impure blood to be 
tirified by the oxygen in the lungs, and the left 
atricle forces its supply of purified blood 
0. circulate in the body. When the “heart 
beats,” that is, when the right and left ven- 
tricles beat, an average of about 10 cubic inches 

























nes Or more than 225,000 cubic feet of blood 
‘peryear. Were the heart a water pump instead 
‘ofa blood pump, it would expel, inasmuch as a 
cubic foot of water weighs about 6214 pounds, 
oximately, 7,000 tons of water, during the 





eof one year. - 

nd this amount of work is accomplished by 
a part of a small muscular organ about as 
§ the average human fist! It has been. 
ed.that the left ventricle alone exercises. 
ant pressure per square inch to support a. 
mn of blood 9 feet in height, and that it 
orms daily an amount of work equal to 90 




















‘voir all the blood pumped by one heart- 
gine in one year, that reservoir would be 
about 61 feet in each of its three dimensions. 
‘Or, were it a circular water-tower, with a dia- 
meter of 50 feet, it would be somewhat more 

an 115 feet in height, and it would contain 
ut.1,700,000 gallons. Our drawing depicts 
ize of a heart representing the combined 
< of all the hearts in the world, and the 
k performed by the combined hearts in the 
‘se of a year. . | 

















Aicyclist from above. 


Were we able to collect in a cubical . 


« 
and the labour of pumping that they perform. 


The Birds as they see us. 


How the birds see us from the above is an 
interesting question; but it is impossible to 
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Perhaps it was well the bicycle 
rider was unaware of the fact that his top view was 
being photographed, He might have looked up,‘ 

_ lost his balance, and spoiled thetwhole thing, - 


wie get 








. team of horses 
as they look from overhead. ° 

















4 man in the street from above. 


know, unless a bird comes and reports this to 
us. But here isan attempt of a photographer 
to give at least some idea of it. The photo- 
grapher has taken some top views, just as the 
birds'do. We reproduce some of them. 





. .The,Christ of the Medals. 
The face of Christ was never limned by 
painter or described by contemporary, so far as 





we can learn from the Bible narratives or 
authentic history. Wehave no way of know- 
ing whether the traditional Christ-face of art 
has any justification in fact. There is a legen- 
dary story that a protrait of Christ painted 
during ‘his lifetime was perpetuated in a bronze 
and gold tablet ; that when the Turks expelled 
the Christians’gfrom Asia this tablet was 
brought to Europe and copied by some painter. 
However this may be, the Italian artists of the 
Renaissance are found reprodtcing and modify- 


















Sixteenth century German medals of Christ. 


Thought to have inspired the most striking 
of the medallic portraits of Christ. - 




















ing a very definite type of the Christ-face. 
of the portraits of Christ left behind by tt 
signers of the beautiful medals of the Renaiss 
that is of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu 
are herewith introduced ; in each case only 
obverse, bearing the Christ portrait, is show 

The chief peculiarities of the type of Ch 
on the fifteenth-century medals are the retre 
ing forehead, the thick, fleshy nose and lips, t 
moustache which leaves the upper lip almo 
bare, starting from the wing of the nose, the 





oe # 











short, forked beard, the cruciferous nimbus 
‘with circles in the arms of the cross. | 
_ This type was common in Italy and also 
ifluenced artists in France and Germany early 
in the next century. There is sufficient reason 














* 


Bd As the Christ of the Flemish painter appears in the art of three nations—an Italian medal, 
- a French carving and a German engraving. 


for believing that the Christ-face of these medals 
was derived from the Flemish painting of the 
fifteenth century which is reproduced. 

With the sixteenth century the medallic por- 
trait of Christ assumes a different character. 
Again it is inspired by a great painter, and the 
influence of Leonardo da Vinci is emphasized 
by some authorities. These medallic portraits 
are characterized by a “somewhat sweet, effe- 
minate beauty.”’ An important group of six- 
teenth-century medals is called the Hebrew 
group because of the Hebrew inscriptions. There 
has been an enormous literature on the subject 
of these medals. It has been -argued that 
they were prepared to celebrate the conversion 
of Jews to Christianity. Others, however, 
prefer the theory that they were simply made 
and used as charms. 





The Breath of Life. 


Some of us waste more breath than others 
of us. All of us waste moré ‘or less breath, 
and it seems a pity that such a loss should 
be going on all the time. Our “breath of life’’ 
consists of sever4l gases, as well as a small 







































fam nant of water vapor, and impurities. We 
all know that oxygen supports life and that 
nitrogen dilutes the energy of the oxygen we 
‘ inhale. In pure air, we find about 78 per cent 
of nitrogen and about 21 per cent of oxygen, 
the remaining I percent containing very small 
amounts of argon carbon dioxide, hydrogen, 
and other gases. Our “breath of life’ consists 
ofa mixture of these several gases, each inde- 
pendent of the others, and 1s not formed like 
water of united gases, oxygen and hydrogen. 
As weare very well aware, air is not nearly 
so heavy as water, indeed, water weighs about 
G78 times as much as air. That is to say, 
“Pacubic foot of water weighs 62% pounds, 
a@ cttbie foot of air would weigh only about 
o younces. - 









ene : our Plas s and hee uae the blood 
his returning to the left auriclé of the 
heart after circulating through the body. We 
draw in this breath, the oxygen in it purifies 
our blood, and then we expel this breath now 
impu re with ‘carbon dioxide. The action of 
— our lings, expanding or contracting, is peculiar, 
inasmuch as our lungs expand or contract 
according to the expansion or contraction of 
the surrounding chest cavity in which they 
are placed. That is, our lungs are merely 
‘elastic bags, with a tendency to expand, where- 
by they are filled with air, an inhalation, and 
when they are squeezed by our contracting 
chest, they past with some of their air, an 
exhalation. n &rdinary breathing, the aver- 
‘e adult Shales and exhales, at each respira- 
ion, about 30 cubic inches af air. This tidal 





















Combined bulk of all the lungs of human race breathing 260 trillion cubie feet of-air ‘each year. lee 


air is, however, only a small portion . 
air in our lungs, the remaining 7% 
tionary. That is to say, after we-he 
30 cubic inches of air, there is stil 
lungs more than. 200 cubic inches, 
of a cubic foot. ; 

However, the total amount of air resp 
by only one individual during a lifetime o 
threescore and ten years 1s enormous. 
ye to oa that amount. if we eta 











cubic aches of a within an_ aa 3 
cubic inches ; in a day, almost 726;000 
inches ; in a year, Beet 265,000, 000 — | 
inches: in threescore and ten years about 2 
543,000,000 cubic inches, approximately 
730 000 cubic feet. In other words, ifa 
foot of air weighs about 1.294 ounces. 
each one of us would inhale during a life 
70 years approximately 435 tons of the “‘br 
of life!” That is, about 6h tons per year. 


other words, the whole pOpulation of 
world, respire annually about 101 bil 
tons of air. Therefore, the whole  p 
lation of our world, in order to live, it 
yearly at least 2} billion tons of — 


Now, since our world's population inhal 
annually about 260 trillion cubie feet of air 
it ayouid inhale during the same time | 
55 trillion cubic feet of oxygen gas. 

ly, our world’s annual respiration v 
apy full of air a tank which woud Psa sie 



















high, and keeps time asa 


nary clock. 


ght, | Japan’s Greeting to the New Year. 
such is human breath—the “breath of life !” In Japan this is the year 2581, and it be- 
every breath we exhale we begin to die, at longs to the tenth year of the period entitled: 
ry breath we inhale we begin to live. It is Taisho. On the day that matks the beginning 
er respiration or expiration. Yet were the of the new year, the Japanese children put on 
oportions of our “breath of life’ to be chang- fantastic masks and have much fun outdoors. 
little~were it to contain more oxy- —k ° | 
nor less oxygen than it does—what ds 
i change would also take place in some 
of our bodily mechanisms ! If we surviv- 
ed such a change, it would certain! y 
affect, perhaps radically, both the pulsa- 
tions of our heart and the respirations 
of our lungs. 


r tank about 370 miles in 

















































A Clock Made of Straw. 


_ The clock in the accompanying pic- 
ture is made entirely of straw and is the 
work of an ingenious artisan who com- 
pleted it after fifteen years of labour, All 


1¢ workings, pendulam, hands, face, 
€., are made of straw. It is 61% feet 





Japan's greeting to the new year, 



















_ The Japanese masks are grotesque and look 
lumsy ; but they are made of paper and are 
ore light. The curious quality of these 
sisin the work of the alse artist. But 
Japan is a country of artists, and whatever 
the Japanese do is managed from the viewpoint 













of how it willlook” | 

Symbolism also plays an important part 
in the masks. They represent the figures of 
tradition, and many have a special. meaning, 
other than just being grotesque. 





_ Euphorbia—the Porcupine Plant. | 
A very singular desert plant has recently. 


been discovered in British East Africa, It isy 








| A clock made of straw. 





‘Portupine Plant, 




















wi lists as “Buphorbia pustacel, 
and often exhibits a most remarkable habit 
of growth. 

<¢.so many other plants that thrive in 
locations, this euphorbia produces long butterfly, for instance, ‘often. as : 
1s. that practically cover it. Hence the coloring asthe flowers among which 
ears an astonishing resemblance to a Thus nature protects it from attack. 

é.. Indeed, a traveller coming suddenly 

plant, finds it difficult to believe that 


Sd 

























_FGHANISTAN has sent a Nis ial di 
 plonrati tisk 
claim the “phsolute: pate oe of domination which for fey years prevent ed 

Afphaniatan and to. open diplomatic and its free action and development. ae 

commercial relations with foreign states. | The mission is meeting with sticcess” in 








+ 


lot | f “Afghanistan a 
: i at ssion now: touring Europe, proclaiming. the Soeciea’ 0 

‘diplomatic iss embassies in ing Es and Ametica, Sitting ( left to right ): Mot cle d 
head of delegation; Col. Habibullah Khan, Military Attache. Standing: Ghulam Siddiq Khi 
iz Mohammad Khan, Councillors of Legation ; Edis. Bey, who has been eft in Berlin i in eee of 


1 Consulate. 
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ghan. representati ves 
‘Russo-Afghan Derehy 





in, Councillors of Legation, and Col. 
bibullah Khan, Military Attache. 

r the conclusion and signing of the 
sso-Afghan Treaty on February 26, 








nd, and thence to Germany. In each 
ry the complete sovereignty and the 
te independence of Afghanistan was 






ions entered into. From Germany, the 
nission will procéed to France, to Italy, 
o other Continental countries, and then 


he United States. 









other three members of the mission, 












are modern men of the higher type. 
give the impression ef being sincere, 
uncorrupted men, unused to the intrigues 
of Europe. But after two years’ education 
and experience in Russia, the Head of the 
mission is quite capable of dealing with 
western diplomats. He, like his colleagues, 
. simple, quiet man, speaking in a fear- 
3, independent manner ; he wears none 
of the trappings and glitter and badges 
ow lost official, en re- 
semble fire Bees - 




















peolutely in- 
e. We. also 
and commer: 













1ave Re a corn with Soviet 





oo ove Russia, 


lelegation proceeded to Latvia and. 


rmally recognized, and commercial rela- 


: General Mohammad Wali Khan, as are. 


their three interpreters and assistan ts aie 
They 


| - Shay ins 
| Senses 


. ‘sadore.. with ce 
and. have established commercial. ( 


cee communications with that “y 








ad Wali Khan, healt at the - diplo 

Afghanistan. He was for. two 

or to. Soviet Russia, and 
hans who. signed the 

ary 26. 

2s our indepen- 

tage oo 





years Aft } 
was one of 





















with: the aa Gert cot 
us. ina most . excellent 





“6We have Bkewies: "ed hanged ambas- 


| Turkish 7 Ea 







































, in n Angora, in Bokhara and in 
nd ambassadors from these 
es. are m Kabul.” 
_ asked if this action of the 


ao: 


oa efritish | Ganson: of his 
, General J lohammad Wali Khan 
1 that it did. “Up to the war of 1919,” 
ontinued, “our political independence 
ited by England. But asa result 
war, the position of England in our 
‘4 came toanend. We are free from 
litical dependence now.” 

ext question put to the General 
e you satisfied with the policy of 
cee : ower. — and 








ae +. a we 3 8 
sian p ‘pathy, We 3 are ay enna that 


the policy of — Russia means the non- 
interference 
Oriental -c¢ wintries. 
: freedom of Afghanistan.” 


in the internal affairs of 





Continuing his discussion Aictlier ‘ie 
General said: “Our foreign policy will be 
strictly neutral and pacific. We have no de- 
sire to make wars, but if we are attacked, 
we e shall of course be on the defensive that 
independence may be saved. We want 
recognized as one of the civilized 

ns of: the world. 













vation meant Roa oo wars on weaker 
s and subjecting them, the General 


ne next question asked was: ‘For 


', the safety of your own country, and in 





preserve your own independence, 
ite necessary that coun- 
b nistan should also 
rohaniniad ‘Wali Khan and his Council- 
lor. discussed the question for some 
minutes in Persian, and then diplomati- 
y replied: 
ce the civilized nations believed in 
points, which included the indepen- 
alf peoples and nations, so do we 
lieve | in the freedom of other 
igh inistan. therefore, wishes | 





our ambassadors are 


still, he replied : 


It has meant the 







question whether Af 
the British mandate. ov 
as Mesopotamia, or the ] 
Egypt. 


Ww ha is the attitude of A : 









ensued, and then, 





“We are neighbors; we are 
we are in full sympathy with t 


3¥ 










fae ‘will. fot mG yt "be: ‘pansttas 
country will do much in th 
electrical development, and i in 
blishment of industries or. in 
necessary to the advaricer 
nation. Commercial relations 
entered into with other coun 
experts will work. out. -prablemy 
with this matter. 

Faiz Moliantitied Khad: ‘wh 
progressive man speaking Hindt 
a number -of other anger 




















Faiz Mohammad ane Cou 
oe oe bigste 









an 
means 















g more, he do 
ong until they 


an women are 
not think it will 
come out openly, 








ing Parties, recognizing their 
dependence and-promising to respect 
‘y enter into regular diplomatic rela- 
































wattage 


: righ Contracting Parties bind themselves not 
nter with any third State into a military or political 
ment which would damage one of the Contracting 


oe Clause II. : 
sgations and Consulates of the High Contracting 
2s will mutually and equally enjoy diplomatic 
yes. in atcordance with the customs of in e 


r 











in 


r 








he laws of the country. 


Contracting Parties 


a gations ona basis of 











t step in the progress of women, 








TREATY BETWEEN RUSSIA AND AFGHANISTAN eae Ae 


_ independence and freed, 


sons whom the - 


















number of 


such as 








Berlin, 
April, 1921. 














5 a: 


seven Consulates of Afghanistan on Ru 
of which fivé within the boundaries of R 

| Clause V is secret. But it is understo ats 
whatever it is, it is not against the interests of India. } 


Clause VI, 


Russia agrees upon the free and untaxed transit 
through her territory of every kind of goods bought 
Afghanistan either in Russia herself, t rough | 


SS 










a co 











organs, or directly from abroad, 


The High Contracting Parties agtee up 


freedom of Eastern nations on the principk 
pendence and in accordance with the | gener 
each nation. oe a: 


the High Contractin 








whatever may be 
accordance with the 







Clause IX, 


In fulfilment of and in accordarice. wi 

expressed by. ‘its c i 
Plenipotentiary of th 
Russia agrees to hanc 
districts which belonged to” 
sion of the will of the people. 
expression of the free will and tt = ep 
ular da 


























In order:t 


id between the High Ce 
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Fy 


-~'THE RUSSIAN-PERSIAN TREATY | . 6 


of the Russiafi Socialist Federate ‘Soviet Republic 
agrees to give to Afghanistan financial and other help. 


Supplementary Clause. . 
In development of clause 10 of the presént treaty 


the Government of the Russian Socialist Federate _ 


Soviet Republic gives to the Sovereign State of 
Afghanistan the fSllowing help :— 

1. Yearly free subsidy to the extent of one million. 
roubles in gold or silver in coin or bullion. 


® 
e 


2. Construction of a telegraph line—Kushk 
Herat-Kandahar-Kabul. e 


3. Over and .above this the Government of t 
Russian Socialist Federate Soviet hed ata agrees 
readiness to place at the disposal of the Afgh 
Government technical and other specialists. * 


(Signed, February, 26, 1921.) 





THE RUSSIAN-PERSIAN TREATY | 


“@ Clause I, 


HE Government of the R S. F.S. R., in accordance 
with its declarations set forth in notes of January 

14, 1918, and June 26, 1919, of the principles of 

the R.S. F. S. R.’s policy with regard to the Persian 
people, once,more acleminly declares Russia’s immut- 
able renunciation of the policy of force with regard to 
Persia. pursued by the Imperialist Governments of 
Russia that have been overthrown by the will of her 


- workmen and peasants. 


Accordingly, wishing to see the Persian people in- 
dependent, flourishing, and freely controlling the whole 
of its own possessions, the Government of the 


R.S. F S. R, declares all tractates, treaties, conven- 


tions and agreements concluded by the late Tsarist 
Government with Persia and tending to the diminution 
of the rights of the Persian people completely null and 
void. 


Clause II, 


The Government ofthe R. S. F. S. R. brands (as 


criminal ) the policy of the Governments of Tsarist 
Russia which, without, the agreement of the peoples of 
Asia and under the ‘guise of assuring the independence 
of these peoples, concluded with other states of Europe 


treaties concerning the East which had as their ulti- 


mate object its gradual seizure. The Government of 
the R S. F. 8. R. unconditionally rejects that criminal 
policy as not only violating the sovereignty of the 
states of Asia but also leading to organized brutal vio- 
lence of European robbers on the living body’ of the 
peoples of the East. 


Wherefore and in accordance with the principles 


set out in clauses I. and IV. of the present treaty, the 
Government of the R $. F.S. R_ declares its refusal 


to take part in any measures whatsoever tending to-° 
‘~g. weaken or violate the sovereignty. of Persia and 


' declares completely null and void all conventions and 


agreements concluded by the late Government of 
Russia with third Powers for the harm of Persia and 


_ geconcerning her. 


he 


~ Clause IV, 


Recognizing the right of each people to the free and 
unhindered settlerhgnt of its political fate, each of the. 


High Contracting Parties disclaims and will strictly 


refrain from interference in the. internal affairs of the 
other party. : 


- security on the Caspian Sea,both 


Clause V. 


Both the High Contracting Parties bind the 
selves : - ‘ 

1, Not to permit the formation or existence | 
their territory of organizations or groups, under whi 
ever name, or of separate individuals who have ma 
it their object to struggle against Persia or Russia, at 
also against States allied with the latter, and similar 
not to permit on their territory the recruiting or mot 
lisation of persons for the armies or armed forces 
such organizations. ° 

2. To forbid those States or organizations, und 
whatever name, which make it their object to strugg 
against the other High Contracting Party, to. brir 
into the territory or to take through the territory 
each of the High Contracting Parties anything th 
may be used against the other High Contractir 
Party. 


: Clause VI. 

Both the High Contracting Parties are agreed th: 
in case on the part of third countries there. should | 
attempts. by means of armed intervention to realize 
rapacious policy on the territory of Persia or to: tur 
the territory of Persia into a base for military actic 
against the R. S. F.,S.-R., and if thereby dang 
should threaten the frontiers of the R.S, F. S. R. ¢ 
those of Powers allied to it, and if the Persian Gover: 
ment after warning on the part of the Government 
the R. S. F. S. R. shall prove to be itself not stron 
enough to prevent this danger, the Government of tl 
R. S. F. S. R. shall have the right to take its an 
into Persian territory in order to take necessary mi 
tary measures in the interests of self-defence. Whe 
the danger has been removed the Government of th 
R S.F.S. R. promises immediately to withdraw i 


_troops beyond the frontiers of Persia. 


Clause VII. : 


__ In view of the fact that the combinations set out-i 
clause VI; might similarly take poe in relation { 
the High Contractin 

Parties are agreed that in case in the personnel of th 
ships of the Persian fleet there shall prove to be cit 
zens of third Powers making use of their presence i 
the Persian fleet for purposes unfriendly with regar 
to the R S F. S.-R. the Government of th 
R. S. F. S, R. shall have the.right to demand from th 


64: 


Government of Persia the removal of the said harmful 
elements. « , 


. ” Mi pivse VIE 


The Government of the R S F.S R. declares its - 


complete rejection of that financial policy which the 
Tsarist Government of Russia pursued in’ the ‘East, 
supplying the Government of Persia with financial 
means. not in order to assist the economic develop- 
ment and flourishing of the Persian people but in the 
- form of a political enfetterment of Persia. The Go- 

vernment of R. S. F. S. R. therefore resigns all rights 
to the loans furnished to Persia by the Tsarist Govern- 
ment, and declares such loans null and not to be re- 
_ paid. It similarly resigns all demands for the use of 
_ those State revenues of Persia by which the said loans 


|. Were guaranteed. : 


Clause IX. 


The Government of the R. S. F. S, R.,. in accord- 
- ance with its expressed condemnation of the colonial 
policy of capitalism, which served and is serving as a 


reason for innumerable miseries and sheddings of - 


blood, renounces the use of those financial undertak- 
ings of Tsarist Russia which had as their object the 
economical enfetterment of Persia. It therefore hands 
over into the complete possession of the Persian people 
the financial sums; valuables, and in general, the assets 
and liabilities of thé Discount Credit Bank of Persia, 
and similarly the movable and immovable property of 
the said Bank existing on the territory of Persia. 


> ° Clause XI. 


Proceeding.from the consideration, that, by virtue 
of the principles set out in Clause I, of the present 
treaty, the peace’ tractate concluded Letween Persia 
and Russia in Turkmancha.on the roth of February, 
1828, clause 8 of which deprived Persia of the right to 
have a fleet on the Caspian Sea, has lost its force, both 
the high contracting parties-are agreed that from the 
- moment of the signing of the p-esent treaty they shall 
equally enjoy the right of free navigation on the 
Caspian Sea under their own flags. ~ 

: Clause XV. 


The Government of the R. S. F. S. R., proceeding 
from the principle it has proclaimed, of the freedom of 
religious faiths, wishes to put an end to the missionary 
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religious propaganda in the countries of: Islam, which 


had as its secret object action on the popular masses 
and supported in this way the rapacious intrigues of 
Tsarism. It therefore declares all those religious mis- 
sions closed which were established in Persia by the 


- late Tsarist Government, and will take measures to 


prohibit in future the sending’ of, such missions into 
Persia. ; 


Clause XIX. ~ - 


Both the High Contracting Parites in the shortest 
time after the signing of the present treaty will set 
about.the renewal of trade relations, The means of 
organizing import and export of goods and payment 
for them, and similarly the order of collecting and the 
amounts of Customs duties set by Persia otf Russian 
goods shall be defined by a special trade convention, 
which shall be worked out by a special commission of 


- representatives of both parties. 


Clause XX, ‘ 


Both the High Contracting Parties mutually give 
each other the right of transit of goods through Persia 
or through Russia into. a third country, and further 
goods taken through must_not be taxed with a duty 
larger than that on the goods’ of the most favored 


nation. 
F 


_ Clause XXI, 


_ Both the High Contracting Parties in the shortest. 
time after the signing of the present treaty will set 
about the renewal of telegraphic and postal relations 
between Persia and Russia. The conditions of these 
relations shall be defined in .a special telegraphic 
‘convention, ; 


Clause XXII. 


With the object of supporting the good neighbourly 
relations. established with’ the signing of.the present 
treaty and for the strengthening of good mutual under- 
standing, each of the High Contracting Parties shall be 
represented in the capital of the other Party by a 
plenipotentiary representative enjoying in Persia as in. 
the R. S. F. S. R. the right of exterritoriality and other 
prerogatives, according to international law and 
customs, and according to the rules current in both 
countries with regard to dip'omatic representatives. 


“7 
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doctorate thesis which won him the Calentta 
Ph.D. 
In the Introduction, the author tries to prove 


“that- Badarayana and Veda-vyasa are the. 


same person and that the Sutras of Badarayana 


must have been composed prior to Panini who 


flourished about, 700. B.C., if not earlier’ 

' (p.8.). The Introductionis learned, but the 
tendency of the majority of Indian scholars is 
to antedate, while that of European scholars, 
is to postdate the®* scriptures and philosophical 
writings of our country. 

(i) The heading of chapter I, is ‘Scope and 
method of the Vedanta Philosophy as compared 
with those of Hegel.’”’ This chapter is very dis- 
appointing. In fact there is no ‘comparison .at 
all, The anthor discusses:some points of the 
Vedanta Philosophy and some points of Hegel’s 
Philosophy. He thén concludes~“‘The sad fail- 
ure of the dialectical method in which European 
thinking has culminated lends but an additional 
support to the Vedantic dictum that God can- 
not be established by reasoning” (p.51). But 
we may point out that the very dictum that 
“God cannot be established by reasoning” is 
established “by reasoning. It, is by reasoning 
that reasoning is here disparaged. Is it not a 
typical example of a Petitio Principii ? 

& is one place our author writes—“‘True know- 
e 


ge aimed at by the Sutras is not speculative . 


knowledge but direct and immediate knowledge 
. arising from the vision of Brahman itself. The 
Sastras are the only guide with regard to 
Brahman who is beyond all thinking” ( p. 27 ). 
Our author says “the Sastras are the only 
guide.’”” Wemay ask him the following ques- 
tions :-—~ 
(a) Which Sastra, if it be one ? 
(b) Why that particular Sastra and ‘not 
« any Other Sastra? Why the Vedanta and not 
the Koran or the Bible ? 
fall of them ? Are not the Sastras different, con- 
trary and sometimes contradictory ? 
(d) Whose interpretation of the Sastras is 
to be accepted ? Why accept the Vaishnava 


interpretation of the Vedanta and not that of 


Sankara’ = | F 
(e) Why not accept for your guide any 
impostor who may claim to have seen God ? 
The acceptance ofa Sastra as your guide pre- 
supposes (1) either the tyrannical super-impo- 
sition of an external authority, on us, by tradi- 
-g tion (orany other external authority ), (ii) 
or discrimination ( rational, or irrational ) on 
your part. If it implies discrimination, why 
then,. this disparagement of the intellect ? 
yinstead of asking it then to play second fiddle, 
“install it as the first fiddler. Abolish its supre- 
macy and you become a slave. You can sacri- 
fice intellect only, at the altar of despotism and 

superstition. > 

(11) In chapter I], our author deals with the 
‘fourfold classification of the Jivas.” The four 


j 9 


vine as : a gst 
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» (c) Ifall the Sastras, is it possible to follow’ 
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‘classes mentioned are (i) Jarayuja (born of 


uterus ), (2) Andaja (born of egg), (3) 
Svedaja (born of moisture) and Udbhijja 
(plants ). The creatures belonging to the third 
group, (viz, Svedaja) are produced from 
“moisture.”. This proves that there’ is at least 
one class of living beings that come out of the 
non-living. Yet our author says’ that the 
Vedanta philosophy “rejects in toto the opinion 
that the living ean come out of the non-living” 
(pp., 5, 64, 74). Such is the bias of national- 
ism and sectarianism that even our religious 
scriptures are to be made. up-to-date ‘scientific _ 
manuals ! : | 

(iii) The heading of the third chapteris ‘‘The 
Jiva in its connexion with the body”. Witha 
view to explaining the interaction, between mind 
and body, the author tries to establish ‘‘on the 
basis of the recent advances of the science and 
the results attained by the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research that not only does matter occupy 
space but mind does so as well’ (pp. 6, 94). 
And heconeludes by saying ‘that then “there — 
cannot be any real difficulty regarding the 
interaction between mind and matter” ( p. 2+ ). 


(a) 
-Our author’s argument seems to be this :— 

Matter occupies space. . 

- Mind occupies space.. 

Therefore matter and mind can interact. 

Does spatiality imply or signify causality ? 
Has not thé very question remained. unsolved 
in the scientific world ? * 

- (b) . 

In this connection,our author writes many 
things on matter and ether. Here he treads 
on dangerous ground. He speaks of “‘friction- 
less, incompressible and homogeneous ether 
which fills all space’ andsays—~ ~~ . 

“Tt must not be supposed that the existence 
of this universal fluid is purely imaginary. 
On the contrary, itis a necessity to the scien- 
tists in. connection with the transmission. 
of energy which can only be explained on the 
basis of such a medium” (p. 90). | 

-The author is quite ignorant of the Princi- 
ple of Relativity and is unaware of what fer- 
ment has been created in the scientific world 
since the well-known experiment of Michelson 
Morley in 1887. Is not. the assumption of 
ether now considered as‘a useless hypothesis 
by many competent authorities including Einst- 
ein wide Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, p. 53)? 
Professor Whitehead calls it a “mere idle 
concept” anda “barren virgin” (The Concept 
of Nature, p. 78).. Moritz Schlick says: “Modern 
Physics following Einstein asserts that......ether 


- does not exist’? (Space and Time, p. 12), and. 


that ‘“‘the theory of relativity banishes ether 
as a substance out of physics’, (p. 20). Pro- 
fessor Broad is more cautious. He says—‘The 
effect of all this is to make the notion of ether.., 
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utterly. unimportant. The results do not, of 
course, prove that there is no such thing ; 
but they show that, if there be such an ether, 
“itis of such a singularly retiring disposition 
- "that we need never intrude on its privacy (Hib- 
bert Journal, April, 1920, p. 436). The well- 
known philosopher Alexander calls it ‘unneces- 
sary’ and ‘gratuitous’ (Space, Time, and Deity, 
vol. ti, pp. 53, 54). 
Our author’s Soul is analagous to such an 
ether. If on the assumption of its existence, 


he tries to prove the interaction between mind - 


and body, his will be a stupendous failure. 


| (c) | 
- According to our author. “European psycho- 
logists.... point out that mind is inthe whole 
and every part of the body” (p. 92). 
We perfectly understand that our author’s 
statement is ‘Proposition A’; but we were 
not aware that all the European psychologists 


held such a doctrine. Our author has given, . 


‘however, the name of one authority and he 
is the Jesuit Father Maher, of whom he seems 
to be very fond.: The Father “suggests that the 
soul is indeed present-in the whole body but in 
a non-quantitative manner” (p..92). He critt- 
cises.and modifies thetheory and concludes that 
“mind occupies space.’’ ’ 


(d) 


But. the conclusion of our author is mainly. 


based upon the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 
the hand of-an apparition. Apparitions can 
assume forms-which ‘cannot be regarded as 
non-spatial.”’-So our. author’s conclusion is 
that the ‘soul must occupy space” (vide p. 94). 

Our author is a spiritist. Yet it did not 
occur to him that the spatiality which he attri- 
buted to.the soul might be the spatiality of 
its ‘astral’ body, whose existence the spiritists 
(including our author) do not deny. “So 
spiritism, if true, might prove: the spatiality, 
not of the soul, but of its sukshma body. 


(e) 

Another curious conclusion of the author is 
that ‘hridaya’ is a particular region in the 
spinal cord. His reasoning seems to be this.:— 

Hridaya is the seat of the soul (in the 
Vedanta). The Spinal Cord is the seat of the 
soul (in the Tantra and some Yoga Sastras). 
Hence ‘hridaya’ is a region in the Spinal Cord! 

Our author is not aware that the standpoint 
of the Vedanta is altogether different from that 
ot the Tantra Sastras. ner 

In the Upanishads, the Vedanta philosophy, 
and in most of the pre;Tantric Hindu scriptures 
the heart is considered to be the seat of cons- 
ciousness, whereas in Tantric writings it is the 
-eerebro-spinal system that is considered to be 
the seat of the soul. There was the same 
difference of opinion in Europe, too, According to 


-_ 
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One.gentleman even shook: 


Aristotle, the heart was the seat of the soul, and 
according to Galen, the brain was the seat. 
From this does it follow that Heart= Brain? 


(iv) ; 
In chapter IV, our author examines the 

principal sutras bearing og Jivatman and - 
concludes that ‘the Jivas are very minute’ 
eternal knowers having their seat in hridaya and 
that they are to be viewed ag eternal -amsas of 
Brahman. Just as the rays d¥ light are amsas 
of a source of light and they are not in reality 
one eternal all-pervading consciousness appear- 
ing.as many owing to the super-imposition of 
the ‘qualities of Buddhi as maintained by 
Sankara and his school’ (p. 8,194). - 


| (v) ibs 
In chapter V, the author says thdt he has 
“shown in opposition to the views of Sankara 
that there is great difference between the state 
of deep sleep and that of muk‘i and that during 
deep sleep the Jiva does not put away the 
bondage of maya” (p.8). In this section our 
author charges Sankara with inconsistency. He 
says that Sankara in his Bhashya on sutra III. 
3.9 “admits that the Jiva does not attain 
absolute identity with the Highest in the state . 
of.deep sleep’? (p 199). And he continues: - “It 
seems to us that here the Acharyya evidently for-~ 
gets what he has said-in different places of his 
Bhashya. He has indicated in unqtivocal terms 
in some places of his well-known Bhashya that- 
in the state of deep sleep the connexion of the 
jiva with the Upadhis ceases and it attains 
Unity with the True (a). He has even 
compared the state of deep sleep to that of final 
release and has noted that, in both these. states, 
there is entire absence of specific cognition” 
(p. 199). This is followed by two quotations—% 
the first from Bhashya on sutra I. 1.9 and the’ 
second from that on IV. 4.16. Then the author 
remarks—‘“‘In the first passage cited above thee 
Acharyya says that in the state of deep sleep 
the connexion of the soul with the Upadhis 
ceases and that it is merged in the True (a). 
In the second pessage it has been held that the 
state of deep sleep and that of final release agree 
in the fact of the want of special cognition”? (b) 
(pp. 199-200). | 
Here our author has mis-tunderstood the first 
passage. Sankara does not say that “the self is 
merged in the True’ (a). His language is 
‘pralina tva’ which means ‘merged as it were’’,. 
The use of “iva’’ makes the merging apparent. 
and not real. 
The view quoted in the passage (b) is not a 
by-issue but a fundamental principle of th 
Sankara Philosophy. “The State of deep sleep 
and that of final release agree in the fact of the 
want of special cognition.” Our author cannot 
understand “how and inwhald4 man profoundly 
sleeping can retain the seed of “avidya’. Lam 
not a Sankarite but the Sankarite argument. is 


we 


ae -_ 


“(b) “He who 
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that the connexion of avidya with the jiva and ~ 
the Brahman cannot be explained on the 
intellectual level. Suresvaracharyya. cites two 
apt illustrations. (a) ‘‘The owl experiences the 


nocturnal darkness even during the day time . 


and its sole evidence is his own consciousness.’ 

wants to prove avidya by | 
‘argumentis like one who triés to see the darkness 
of a mountain cave by means of a lamp” 

( Taitti. vartika 1 (5,77). The implication is 
that the existence and ‘nature of avidya cannot 
be proved by argument. Our author is bound 
to remain satisfied with it. He -himself . has 
laid down the principle that ‘‘the application of 
any method based on pure thinking to matters 
lying ‘strictly beyond thinking leads to conclu- 
sions. which are anything but satisfactory” 


(p. 5). 


‘ (v1) 

In chapter VI headed “The State of Mukti or 
Final Release” the author points out “‘that in 
the state of Mukti, the jivadoes not entirely lose 
itselfand attain a state analogous to that of 
deep sleep as Sankara holds,but on the contrary, 
is joined into Brahman as one Spirit enjoying 
His bliss for ever.”’ 


; . (vit) 
In chapter-VII, the author deals “with the 
philosophical presuppositions of Sankara and 
his-school, particularly their doctrine of Maya 
and the results they lead to.”“‘To say the least” — 
says our author, ‘his views are opposed to our 
best traditions and highest aspirations. The 


Vaishnava Schools, generally speaking, and the ~ 


Saiva School of Sreekantha conceive of Maya 
as, something real and identical with Prakriti 
of the Geeta which veils the true relation of the 


“jiva with the Lord and when on the attainment 


ad 


«+ of Dhakti 


or loving devotion, this veil is 
gemoved, the jiva is joined unto the Lord as one 
spirit and goes on drinking into his joy for 
ever. The Vedanta as interpreted by them is in 
accord with the revealed Scriptures” (p. 9). In 
interpreting the Vedanta Sutras, the author 
has ‘“‘generally followed the interpretation of 
the Vaishnava Schools as represented by 


Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Baladeva, and that . 


of Srikantha and very often subjected that of 
Sankara and his School to criticism often 
unpalatable” (p. 2.) 

{fin understanding the Badarayana Sutras, 

ankara is not always a reliable guide, itis 
simply because Badarayana is not a reliable 
guide in understanding the Upanishads. We 
must make a distinction between the stand- 
point of the Upanishads and that of the 
Badarayana Sutras. The Upanishads contain 
germs of various systems of philosophy— 
absolute monism ,as well as many forms of 
qualified monism. ¢ Now Badarayana’s philo> 


sophy was a form of qualified monism. Neces- 1 TCAs eat a 
sarily he tried to systematise the Upanishads’ of O his! ye westU res 


, scriptures, 
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from the standpoint of a qualified monism,; ue 
ignored many passages which formed tke basis. 


of Absolute Monism and introduced many, 


doctrines which were.opposed to the pufely 
monistic principles of the Upanishads. Now 
Sankar had to comment on many such 
Sutras of Badarayana.’ His philosophy was 
Absolute Monism based on the classical Upa- 
nishads. To him the Upanishads were primal 
and final. The Upanishads were Sruti, where- 
as the. Badarayana Sutras were Smriti. San- 
kara could not accept ‘the primality and the 
finality of the Sutras. But he was also an or- 
thodox theologian and had a great respect for 
Badarayana. "So in commenting on those 
Sutras which contradicted the monistic prin- 
ciples of the Upanishads he did not or could 


' not say that Badarayana had misrepresented 


the Upanishads. What could he do then ? Some 
Sutras he had to explain away and some he 
had to explain in the light of the monistic 
principles of the Upanishads. He did not inter- 
pret those Sutras, he corrected them. If primalt- 
ty and. finality be attributed to the Sutras, 
Sankara’s Commentary will, we admit, appear, 
in some places, as forced and artificial, But if 
the Upanishads be accepted as primal and final, 
we must, in many places, charge Badarayana 
and Sankara with misrepresntations. The 
Vaishnava theologians could not accept the 
absolute monism of the Upanishads and’so had 
to depend upon Badarayana when it suited 
their convenience. If he did not suit them, they 
would fall back upon some other resources. Now, 
if you please, you may call them reliable com- 
tmentators of the Badarayana Sutras, 

The author has tried to wunderstand the 
Sutras bearing on the subject with the help of 
15 commentaries and has embodied the result in 
the book under review. He has spared no 
pains to make the book usefil. 

The book is not only an exposition but also 
a defence. His exposition is good, but his 
defence is a failure. The world is too far 
advanced to go back to the infallibility of 
His method of treatment shows that 
he has not been able or is not willing, to emerge 
from the darkness of medieval scholasticism. 

His reading is wide, but not wide enough for 

a scholar, and scholarship requires not only 
Seite but intensity too. He might have 
conveniently omitted lis dissertations on 
European science, metaphysics and psychology, 
-thus rescuing the book from some lamnsnably 
mistakes. = - gene i tli 3 

The author himself has ° gives {7 
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“Thus it will cane i depp 
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manner of presentation, { venture to think, will 
be found to be entirely novel” (p. 9). - 


Essays AND Appressgs, Part I. By Rai Jadu- 
hath Mazoomdar Bahadur, Vedanta-Vachaspatt, 
M.A., B. L. (published by the author, Jessore) 
pp. 159. Price Re. 1 with postage. 

The subjects dealt with are: (i)Buddhism 
in its relation to MHinduism, (ii) Buddha, 
Buddhism, and its achievements, (iti) National 
awakening through Literature, (iv) The Philo- 
sophy of Identity, (v) Advaitism, Is it a system 
of Religion ? and (vi) A discourse on Food.~ 

The Essays and addresses are thoughtful, - . 

THe IDEAL oF THE Karmayoctn, By Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh. Published by Rameswar De 
from the Prabartak Publishing House, Chander- 
nagore. Pp, 111. Price Re. 1-12. 


A delightful book. The Ideal-is very high. 
| ‘Maus CHANDRA GHOSH, _ 
Ric-Vepic Inpia -By .Abinas Chandra Das, 


Vol. I. Published by the University of Calcutta, 
1921, The author has obtained the’ Ph. D, 


degree of the Calcutta university by subnitting 


this. book as the thesis. 

It is not easy for a European scholar to 
write about a book like Abinas Chandra Das’ 
Rig-Vedie India From the beginning to the end 
it goes straight against everything that we 
considered as established facts. We have -been 
accustomed to think of human civilization as 
being of comparatively modern growth, and 


now we are asked to carry its development in. 


India back for hundfeds of millenniums. We 
thought that we could infer from philological, 
historical and geographical reasons that the 
Indo-Aryans were foreign invaders who entered 
India sometime between the fifth and the third 
millennium B.C., and now we.are requested to 


believe that they have been settled in Sapta- 


Sindhu from times immemorial, before the De- 
luge and before the great upheaval that made 
an end to the big seas which in distant geologi- 
cal periods separated Southern India from -the 
Asiatic continent, nay, that those parts of the 
world were the original home of the .Aryan, or 
as we usually say, the Indo-European race; 
where the human race first developed a higher 
civilization which thence spread over the re- 
maining world, the Phoenicians, the Sumerians, 
the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Hittites, the 
Mittanni, etc., having all got thier civilization 
from India. es 

It will be remembered that somewhat similar 
ideas were prevalent in Europe in those days 
when the first information about ancient Indian 
civilization was brought to our parts of the 
world. Sauskrit was thought to be the most 
ancient of languages, and India was. considered 
as the source of every higher development. The 
author returos to these old conceptions and 
pushes—the date of this primeval civilization 
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receptacle of wealth holding four oceans, 


SET Se een geen eg 


baek by untold centuries, and he does so at the 
hand of a vast amount of learning, especially in 
geology and geological literature. 

‘Ido not claim to know anything about geo- 
logy and geological periods. I have no doubt 
that the geological facts are throughout cor- 
rectly stated. Still Il am unable to see that the_ 
author is right in his interpretation of ancient 
Indian hymns in the light of such facts. 

In Rv. X. 136. 5 we heag ‘about Kesin-that 
he dwells in both oceans, th® eastern and the 
western. Weare asked to find here a reference 
to the two oceans that bounded the home of 
the Vedic Indians in a period when the. present-, 


‘ day India had not yet come into being, viz., 


an arm of the Arabian sea which, in those days ~ 
ran up the present lower valley of the Indus 
along the foot of the Western Range, and cover- 
ed a large portion of the present province of 
Sindh, probably up to Lat. 30° North, “and the 
ie that covered what is now the Ganges val- 
ey. 

Rv. x. 38.6 Somais asked to bestow four 
Oceans of wealth, and x. 47.2 we hear of a 
Here 
Mr. Das wants us to think of the two -seas- just 
mentioned, and, in addition to them, of a 
northern sea in the present Eastern Turkistan _ 
and a southern one, which once covered’ the 


" present Rajputana and separated Sapta Sindhu 


from the Dekhan. 

_ There is no mention of the Deluge in the 
Rigveda. The author infers thakit was written 
in antediluvial times and he is inclined to think 
that the big flood had something to do with 
the great upheaval which led up to the forma- 
tion of present-day India. When we are told’ in 
Rv. Il. 12. 2 that Indra fastened the earth that 
was shaken, Mr. Das thinks that we have here 
a reference to the extensive seismic disturbances ; 
connected with that upheaval. 

_ It is impossible for me to see in such éxplana-e 
tions anything but loose guesses, which do not 
become more probable ‘because they are often 
repeated. | 

It is still more difficult to follow the author 
when he makes use of etymology. in support of 
his theories. 

The Panis are identified with the Phoentr- 
cians, and we are told a fanciful story about 
their doings and dealings. On the other hand 
the word Pani is identified with vanij, a mer- 
chant. ‘The Chaldeans were Cholas and even 
brought with them Aryan gods, Assyrian ilug 
god, being explained as a corruption of Jadra 
or of Ilapati Parjanya or of the Sanskrit word 
alla, and Ana being said to be a corruption of 
ahihan. Similarly Bel or Baal is derived fron. 
Vala; Anu from Agni; Sin from Chandra ; 
Dionysos from Dinesa ; Ishtar from, Ushas, and 
so forth. ; a | 

- Everybody who is familia with comparative | 
philology as it has developed in Europe after 
we learnt to .know about the marvellous 
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achievements of the ancient Indian gramma- 
rians, will agree that such etymologies cannot 
be accepted without throwing overboard every- 
thing we have learnt, about the’ history of: 
sounds and letters. ; 

There are also other difficulties which prevent 
us fram accepting Mr. Das’ view. We should be 
unable to understand why ancient Indian shares 
some late phondlogical features with Iranian, 
Armenian and Bglto-Slavonic languages, why 
it has replaced aficient e and o with a, and so. 
forth. Moreover, it would not be easy to 
account for such facts as are usually relied on by 
those wh) think that the old home of the Indo- 
European.peoples was somewhere in Europe, 
as, f. 7., the geographical distribution of the 
flora and fauna which was known to them in 
the time of unity. 


I shall not, however, go further into details. . 


I shall only mention one point, which may 
perhaps seem to be insignificant, but which to 
my mind is decisive. I have always admired the 
Indian mind for its high intellectual faculties. 
.During the periods which Iam able to control 
I see how it has always been capable of produ- 
cing new and fresh fruits. Now, however, we 
are asked to believe that this same Aryan. mind’ 
had to all effects reached the highest develop- 
ment hundreds of millenniums ago. The only 
possible inference would be that it has remained 
practically stationary during untold millenni- 
ums, that it has, during the greater part of its 
existence, been unproductive and barren, and 
that its growth and development, which we 
were wont to admire, has extended over such a 
vast period that it becomes insignificant in com~ 
parison with such nations as for instance the 
Germanic ones. Jor they were certainly still 
barbarians less than two thousand years ago, 
and in spite of that they may now compare, 
and in some respects even favourably, with the 
Indo-Aryans who had developed, we are told,- 
a marvellous civilization hindreds of thousands 
years ago. 

I am unable to follow the author ‘in a theory 
which raises such difficulties. I shall con- 
tinue to think of the Indo-Aryans, who are, by 
the bye, just as dolicho-cephalic as the typical 
Germanic tribes of Norway and Sweden, as a 
highly imaginative race, which has always 
shown its faculty of intellectual development, 
but which would not, in my opinion, be cap- 
able of remaining without progress and without 
advancing for millenniums. 


STEN KoNnow. 


THE REIGN OF RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY 
PuiLosopHy—by S.° Radhakrishnan, Professor 
of Philosophy, the University of Mysore. 


* Philosophy, which is systematic reflection 
upon the nature of ultimate reality, begins in 
religion, becarfsg it is in religion that man first 
expresses his sense that there.is something at 
_the back of all that he is ot does or experiences,. 
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something which has a meaning to be discover- 
ed, and° with which he can perhaps make 
friends. Thus throughout the history of our 
race the relations of philosophy and religion are 
always intimate, though often hostile; and it 
is by no means a peculiar characteristic of our 
own time, as the title of Professor Radha- 
krishnan’s book suggests, that the direction of 
philosophical thought should be ‘largely, or 
even principally, determined by considerations 
arising within the sphere of religion. 


As a critical study of certain notable - 


-tendencies in contemporary speculation, ‘‘The 


Reign of Religion in‘Contemporary Philosophy” 


_is excellent; and its defence of absoltite idealism 


as the natural outcome of “systems which play 
the game of philosophy squarely and fairly” 
against some pluralistic theories now or 


recently in vogue is worthy of serious.attention 


from. those who are attracted by the “ease of 
style and looseness of texture’’ affected by the 

latter. But the foree of Professor Radha-- 
krishnan’s polemic is considerably diminished 

by the vagueness with which he uses the word 

“religion”. Heis of course not. unaware that 

“absolutist’’ as well as ‘pluralist’ conclusions 

may appeal to religious experience. Indeed in 

the opinion of William James, the existence of 
monism may be justified on pragmatic grounds 

by the satisfaction which it seems to afford to 

a religious craving. Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
own last chapter on “An Approach to Reality 
Based on the Upanishads” which is, he tells ts, 

“put in to rescue the book from the charge of 
being wholly polemical and negative in its 

result,’’ is in itself sufiicient evidence of the close 
association of the type of philosophy which he 
himself prefers with the religious tradition of his. 
own people. But the religion which he thinks 

of as “reigning in contemporary philosophy” © 
is not the religion of his own people. It 

is the religion of Western Europe and 

America—that isto say, Christianity with the 
emphasis laid on those aspects of the Christ-: 
tian tradition which are least akin to the 

religion of India. And if in this way he is 

inclined to take “religion’’ in too narrow a 

sense, he sometimes seems to give to the word 

too wide an extension of meaning, He some- 

times goes near to identifying “religion’’ with 
“democracy”? and. with the ‘‘philosophy of 

change’, in which democracy has lately tended ; 
to seek an intellectual justification for its faith} | 
sometimes with distrust of reason in general;\! 
sometimes even with any ‘“extra-philosophical ' 
demands” which “enter into philosophy and ' 
spoil it.” ; ' 

This tendency to put down to the account of 
religion every irrelevant consideration by which 
the philosophic student may be turned aside 
from the single-minded pursuit of ultimate truth . 
occasionally leads to odd resnits. For instance, ! 
we are told of Leibnitz, the patriarch of 
pluralism, that he is ‘not sa much an academic - 
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thinker as a.democratic one.....u00.. Religious 
idealism and anti-absolutism are the prominent 
features of Leibnitz’s philosophy.” In support 
of this statement a saying of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s is quoted that ‘‘to please a prince....., 
or to escape the censures of a theologian he 


would take any pains.”. But is’ an excessive. 
desire to please a prince, we may ask, notice- 


ably democratic, or anxiety ‘to escape the 
censures of a theologian a mark of religious 
idealism ? 

No doubt'it is possible, with the late Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd in a work, which though little 
remembered now, made at the ‘time of its 


appearance a considerable sensation, to argue 


with some plausibility that the faith of demo- 
cracy is not justified by reason but presupposes 
motives derived from the Christian religion. 
On the other hand itis no doubt true that the 
unpopularity of “absolutism’’ in philosophy is 
sometimes due to its supposed uncongeniality 
with the spirit of democracy ; but in this, case 
democracy is so far from ranging itself in 
opposition to absolutism under the banner of 
theistic religion (and it is this kind of religion 
that Professor Radhakrishnan regards as 
dangerous to philosophic integrity ) that its 
distaste for speculative absolutism is rather a 
reflection of its disinclination to profess allegiance 
to any monarchy, even to that of God. There 
1s so much that is just and acute in Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s criticism that it is a pit 
to have itattached to a thesis which he does 
not seem to have worked out thoroughly and 
consistently in his own mind. His censure of 
pluralism does not really depend upon his 
theory, that its recent vogue 
thought is due to religious prejudice. He is 
coustrained to admit that at least one of the 
most prominent champions of this philosophy, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, can certainly not be 
accused of a religious bias in favour of ‘a_belief 
in God and immortality. That such a bias is 
sometimes apparent in opponents of “‘absolut- 
ism’’ is no doubt true enough ; andit is also true 
that pragmatism, which is sometimes allied 
with pluralism and is always an enemy to 
“absolutism”, has profited by the encourage- 
ment given by the Ritschlian and kindred 
schools of theology, with their emphasis .on 
‘Judgments of value,’? to the habit of thought 
vhich it aims atincufeating upon philosophers 
Jrenerally But ‘the true significance of these 
Kacts is, as we have seen, obscured by Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s failure to discriminate the 
influence of religion from other influences which 
have worked coricurrently with it and also to 
distinguish between the mutually complemen- 
tary aspects of religious experience itself, in 
virtue of which it can supply motives for 
monism and pluralism alike. 

We venture to think that he would do 
Breater justice to his subject if he were to 
return to it again aftera more careful study 
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thau he has as yet found time to give to the 
past histery and present character of.-the 
dominant religions of Europe and America. 
With the religious and philosophical thoughts 
of the European Middle Ages he has at present, 
as is obvious from many references to it in his 
book, uo more than an inaccuraje acquaintance, 
derived from second-hand sources of' little 
authority ; but no doubt most éf those who can 
detect this omission in our aughor’s equipment 
would show themselves equalfy deficient in 
acquaintance with the corresponding develop- 


‘ments of Indian ‘faith and speculation.* So, 


too, many Christian scholars might be capable 
of mistakes about the religion and theology of 
contemporary Hinduism comparable with some 
made by Professor Radhakrishnan about those 
of Christianity as it exists to-day ; for example, 
when he speaks of it as teaching a ‘shadowy 
theism,’’ or of the Fourth Gospel as substitut- 


_ing a “‘word incarnate” for the Father revealed 


by Christ; but we may wonder that these 
were not corrected -on reference to the distin- 


- guished Christian thinker to whom, as his ‘‘old 


teacher and friend,” he expresses his acknow- 
ledgmentsin his preface.—The Times Literary 
Supplement. : 


THe Economic EFFECTS oF War ON INDIA. 
Parr J, Inpran InpustRIAL DEVELOPMENT DU- 
RING THE waR. By Ikbal ‘Bahadur Saksena, ~ 
M. A. Protessor.of Economics, Canning College, . 
Lucknow. Pp. 188, Price Re, 1-8-0. : 

INDUSTRIAL PossiBILITIES OF InpIA. By R. 
Trimurti Rao, B. A., L. T., Lecturer, College 
of.Engineering, Madras. Pp, 192. 


There is no doubt that the War gave a’ 
great impetus to Indian indtstries by throwing 
the country for a time upon: her own resources 
and by creating an unexpected demand abroad 
for certain classes of Indian products. The 
newly started Department of Industries may 
be taken to be an earnest of the Government’s 
desire to see the progress temporarily attained 
consolidated and further progress achieved 
in other directions. On the threshold of this - 
new industrial revolution, it is certainly worth 
our while to take a bird’s eye view of the pre- 
sent position of Indian industries. This the - 
two authors attempt to give us in the little 
books under review. The information supplied . 


~is up-to-date “and authoritative, having been 


collected trom official publications and other 
reliable sources. Both the books cover practi- 
cally’ the same ground. Among others, the 
following industries are noticed :~Chemical 
and metallurgical industries ; the manufacture 
of oils, paints and \varnishes, forest products, 
lac, paper, glass; cement, pottery ; ship-building, 


(* Mr. Mahes Chandra Ghosh and, Prof. , Dhiren- 
dranath Choudhury have shown the gxtent and depth 
of thé author’s knowledge of Indian Philosophy in pre- 
vious numbers of the Modern Review. Ed., M. R: ] 
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tanning and leather manufacture, hardware 
and textiles. Mr. Rau gives a brief historical 
sketch of every industry ; he describes and also 
discusses the manufacturing processes. Mr. 
Saksena’ promises to deal with the commercial 
and financial aspects of Indian economic deve- 
lopment duringethe war in two subsequent 
volumes. ¢ _ 


STATISTICAL gBSTRACT OF THE BAropa 
STATE FROM 19@9-10 Tro 1918-19. By Manzilal 
B. Nanavati, Director of Statistics, Baroda 
State. Published by authority of H. H, the 
Gaekwar’s Government. Price Re. 0-18-0. 


The abstract has been drawn up on the 
lines of the statistical abstracts of British In- 
dia, Anyone interested in H. H. the Maharaja 
Gaekwar’s Dominions will find here detailed 
statistical information about every aspect of 


EconoMICus. 


History or Mepiaval Hinpu Inpra, Vor. ‘I. 
By C. V. Vaidva, M.A., LL.B. Published by 
the Oriental Book-supplying Agency, Poona 
City. 192f. ; 


The volume before us is the product of an 
ainbitious attempt to deal with the history of 


“ancient India in a far more detailed manner 


than has hitherto been done. The author 
proposes to write a comprehensive. “history of 
the Medieval Hindu Period” from the death of 
Harsha to 1200 A.D., and in the single volume 
before us, of four hundred closely printed pages, 
he brings it down only up to 800 A.D. 

Unfortunately the ambition of the author 
is not equalled by his equipment. He does not 
seem to possess a true perspective view of the 
course of events in ancient India and blindly 
accepts the ipse dixits of European scholars, 
notably the late ‘Dr. V. Smith ( whom, by the 
way, he always refers to as Sir V, Smith!,). 
That scholar erroneously believed that the 
empire of Harsha was the last word in the 
political evolution of India, though it-seems he 
began to modify his views in the last days of his 
life. Mr. Vaidya, out-Heroding Herod, solemnly 
declares the reign of Harsha ‘to be the 
eulminating point of India’s evolution.’ There 
seems to be no more reason for this belief than 
the purely accidental circumstance that we 
happen to know more about his reign than that 
of many others, from the narratives of a court 
poet and a Chinese traveller. Again Mr. Vaidya 
believes that Harsha’s reign witnessed the “final 
and greatest triumph of Buddhism.” Nothing 
can be more untrue. Even the pages of Hiuen 
a writer of admittedly Buddhist 
proclivities, could hardly conceal the fact that 
Buddhism was in its last gasp. 

The view-pojat of,the author is thus wrong 
from the very stdrt. One instance would suffice 
to show how this has vitiated his reading of 
Indian history. He looks upaqn the ‘prevalence 
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of Buddhism’ to be one of the main causes “that 
sapped the strength of the Indian people and 
madetheir warriors fall like card-board sepoys 


- before the Turks of the Ghaznevide Mahmud.” 


It will be enough .to note that Buddhism had 
ceased to be the prevailing religion long before 
the advent of Mahmud of .Ghazni, at least in 
those parts which felt the brunts of his attack. 
It may. also be noted in passing that if Mr. 
Vaidya had even looked into the pages of 
Elliot’s History containing contemporary 
accounts of Mahmud’s expedition he would not 
have laboured under the delusion that Indian 
warriors fell like card-board sepoys before the 
Turks, : ‘ 

So far about general ideas. Unfortunately 
the details in the book are also in many cases 
far from trustworthy. I shall quote only a few 
examples. On the very first page he assumes, 
without proof, that the Maukharis of Kananj 
held sway as far asthe Brahmaputrain the 
East and the Vindhya Range on the south, 
Then on the next page we are told that 
Prabhakaravardhana of Thaneswar was in 605 
A.D. by far the most powerful king in. 
Hindusthan. This is hard to believe in view of 
the undeniable fact that. in less than a year's 
time Sasanka, the king of Bengal had extended 
his conquests as far as Kanauj. Again on p. 51, 
he takes Chanchu, the country round Ghazipur, 
as the territory of the Yandheyas. Not only is 
there no evidence in support of this assumption 
but all the evidences we possess point to the 
eastern Punjab as the home of that tribe. 

Mr. Vaidya has vigorously combated the 
view, now generally entertained, that the Jats 
and -Gujars were non-Aryans, and has in 


© 


-particular, criticised at some length the theory 


enunciated’ by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in his 
article ‘Foreign Elements in Indian Popula- 
tion.” Mr. Vaidya lays great stress upon 
authropometric considerations, but it is well to 
bear in mind that the science of anthropology, 
so far at least as Indian races are concerned, is 
yet in its infancy and can hardly be set against 
deductions based upon clear historical evidence. 
Whether such evidence exists in the present case 
may) of course be doubted and as such Mr. 
Vaidya is welcome to reopen the question. But 
we cannot help thinking that the question has 
to be decided on historical grounds alone and 
Mr. Vaidya would have been well advised to 
confine himself thereto without venturing into 
the quicksands of Indian ethnology. 

Inspite of all these and other defects Mr. 
Vaidya’s book cannot be said to be without 
any value. He has brought together a number 
of details which are not likely to be met with in 
any other single volume. But in aiming at the 
fullness of the Gazetteer he has sacrificed the 
perspective of history,,and one might say 
without much exaggeration that his book: 
contains the defects of both, without the meri‘§ 
of either. : Pe 
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THE KINGDOM OF JAFANAPATAM, 1645. By P. 
E.-Pierts, Litt. D,, Ceylon Civil Service. ~ 

This small booklet of 67 pages contains a 
very interesting account of the Portuguese 
administration of the kingdom of Jafanapatam 
and the province ‘of Manar in the north of 
Ceylon. The information, as the author tells us, 
is derived from a manuscript preserved at the 
Bibliotheca Nacional of Lisbon. The chief 
feature of the book seems to be that it is full of 
important details from which one might forma 
fair notion of the economic condition of Ceylon 


‘wn the first’ half of the 17th century A. D. Of 


particular interest are the details about the 
customs, duties and regulations ‘affecting well 


known industries such as weaving, pearl-fishery, - 


8c. As a specimen of the curious bits of informa- 
tion which one might expect in this booklet, 
reference may be made to “‘the Marallas” on p. 
21. “These were of the nature of-Death Duties, 
amounting to half the value of the property, to 
which the-Government was entitled when the 
owner died without leaving any children, grand- 
children, brothers and the children of brothers 
and sisters, . eS 


R. C, Mayumpar. 
IKANARESE. 


“HInp SwaRaJYa”’: A KANARESE VERSION OF 
Manatma GAnpHI’s INDIAN Homer RuvuLE. By 
D. K. Bharadwaja, M. R. A. S. (Lendon) ; 
published by K. M. Dasaprabhu and Sons, 


Car Street, Mangalore (1920). Price 8 as. Pp.- 


104+ VI. 

Though this -book isa translation from the 
-English original, it deserves commendation. The 
writer has brought out this book at an oppor- 
tune moment. There are very few books deal- 
ing with politics. Every addition of such works 
as the one above is welcome. The style is 
clear, ‘simple and natural. Every Kanarese 
knowing person will find in this sufficient ma- 
terial to weigh and consider. A full index 
should have been added.at the end of the book. 
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MARATHI.. 
BoLSHEVISM -IN Russta—Part F with 14 


ilastrations. By Mr. L. N. Joshi. Publisher, Mr. . 


N. B. Chavan. Pages 264. Price Re. 1-8. 


Thanks to the incessant efforts of newspapers 
conducted by Englishmen in India we have had 
placed before us a‘horrid picture’.of Bolshevik 
doctrines and Bolshevik activities in Europe and 
“Asia which excited our curiosity. to know some- 
thing about them. The book under notice 
satisfies this desiré to know with curious results. 
For, instead of intensifying the horror at the 
mere mention. of the word Bolshevism, the 
reading of the book enables one to find: for 
himself how distorted and unfaithful is the 

picture drawn by our English journalists of a 
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movement which has freed Russia from the 
thraldom of the Czar and is spreading its 
propaganda far and wide beyond Russia. This 
first part of the book gives a concise and 


connected account of the rise of Bolshevism in- 


Russia, 
leaving a detailed account of tle Soviet admini- 
stration for a fuller treatment jn the second part 
whichis promised. It is a pity that the author 
has nowhere mentioned tle sources of his 
informition so as to enable his readers to judge 
for themselves how far the account given is 
faithful and whether fact_and fiction are blended 


together to make the dish delicious. The 
pictures of Russian revolutionaries are 
interesting. : 


MAHARASTRA SARAWAT or History of Marathi 
Literature—By Mr. V. L. Bhave, B.Sc. Publisher, 
B. I. S. Mandal, Poona. Pages 588. .Price Rs. 6. 


On several occasions in the past rewards have 
been offered in vain for writing a readable and 
true history of Marathi literature. But what 
money could not accomplish a real love for 
literature has achieved and placed in, the hands 
of Marathi readers a. really valuable work, 
dealing with Marathi ‘literature of the pre- 
British period, which is really more. substantial 


prose literature which is more or less a slavish 
imitation—and not best even at that—of some 


its leaders and their achievements, | 


- and of more lasting importance than the later¢ 


antiquated English books. I do not wish to. 


Minimise the importance ~of the Marathi 
literature of the ante-British period, considering 
the valuable service it has done in giving a 
Stimulus to the popular thirst for knowledge in 
these days. | 
two distinct divisions of Marathi literature, the 
palm is sure to be carried by the older one, 
being more national, original, substantial and 
spontaneous. The author would have done well 
to include the later prose literature by enlarging 
the scope of his undertaking and to give usa 
complete history of Marathi literature down to 


this day. Perhaps he has reserved this portion 


for another volume. It is impossible even to 
indicate the merits and demerits of the work 
in a short notice like this. It will suffice to say 
for the present that the author has not done 
full justice to some poets like Ramdas, Sohiroba, 
and Dayal Nath, while some others of little 
significance have received more attention than 
is due tothem. But such differences of opinion 


What I mean is that between these 
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are inevitable and do not in the least affect they 
Ss 


true merit of the work. The chapter on Shahir 
or ballad-composers and singers is particularly 
interesting and will forcibly appeal to the rising 


generation which has begun to show its apprey. 


ciation of the stirring songs composed by these 
illiterate poets in commemoration of the heroic 
achievements of the Mahrattas. Altogether 
the servicé rendered by Mr.@Bhave to Marathi 
literature is of a high order, and I may say 
without ‘hesitation that what Babu Dinesh 
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Chandra Sen is to Bengal, Mr. Bhave is to 
Maharastra. The get-up and illustrations are 
excellent. 

V. G. APTE, 
HINDI. . 


- Scout-GrranysLi—compiled hy Lakshmi Nara- 
yan Gupta, B. Ay LL. B., Scout Commissoner, 
Shaljyahanpur. Pp. 72. 


This is a coléection of Hindi and English 
songs and lyrics meant for the Boy Scouts. 
The attempt for providing a manual for the 
Boy Scouts is no doubt a luadable one, but 
most of the Hindisongs and poems suffer from 
the point of art. Some well-known Bengali 
‘national’ songs have been rendered into Hindi 
with conspicuous failure for being tackled by 
inexpert hands and for neglecting linguistic 
peculiarttigs. 

LOKAMANYA TILAK—by Pandit Nand Kumar 
Devasharma. To he had of the Joshi & co., 
P, Box no. 704, Calcutta. Price Re. 1. Pp. 182. 
1921. 

We congratulate this short but interesting 
life story of the ‘God-given Captain” as Auro- 
binda put it. The main incidents of the life of 
, Tilak are delineated in a charming style. All 
the sides of the great man’s life, i.e, asa man, 
scholar, journalist, and patriot, are shown with 
a fair command of facts. The book contains 
a portrait of the hero. The author puts his 
heart to the task, and we hope he will add 
more facts in the next edition. 


NalvEDYA—by Dharanidhar Sharma Koerala, 
Govt. High School, Darjeeling. Pp. 29. 

The writer tries his hand to write poems 
in the Gorkhali dialect. Though the execution 
of the poems is rather peurile, the writer has 
done a great service to his fellowmen by putting 
such things as ‘national song’, ‘awakening’, 
before them. 

VYAVAHARIK VyNAN—compiled by Krishna 
Gopal Mathur, Published by the Rajoutana 
Hind Shahitya Sabha, Jhalrapatan City, Ray- 
putana, Samvat 1977. Pp. 208, Price Re. 1,6 
annas. - 


There being very few works in Hindi for 
popularising scientific literature, this book, 
though compiled from Bengali and Guzrati 
sources, will be quite welcome to the general 
readers. All the 19 topics are very well-chosen 
and well-written. The names of the books 
and authors from which these are taken should 
have been mentioned. The compiler has done 
well by inserting 16 figures and illustrations. 
The get-up gives credtt to the publishers. 


RAMES Basu. 
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g GUJARATI. 
- Manas SHastra ( ATdq Fre ), translated by 
Harsiddhabhai Vajubhai, Divatra M.A., LL.B., 
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Vaku, High Court; Bombay, and published by 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society of Alimedabad. 
Pp. 843, Cloth-bound. Price Re. 1. ( 1918 ). 

At all times it is dificult tc treat of abstruse 
subjects like psychology and metaphysics in a 
way as would attract the general public; it is 
more dificult when it has to be done through 


the medium of the translation of a foreign | 
' book. William James, Professor of Psychology 


in the Harvard University, has been considered 
one of the best writers on the subject, and this 
book is a translation of his work. It is not as 
ifthe translator, who himself has studied the 
subject, indepetidently of this book, has blindly 
trusted or accepted all the opinions of the 
writer, He has freely acknowledged that certain 


of his opinions are open to doubt. However, to . 
those inclined to know how the subject has ; 
been treated by other nations, the translation . 
furnishes a very useful guide; one feels in read-.. 
ing it, that it isnot the work turned out by a 


novice or by a mere mercenary hack, it is 
written by one who is thoroughly interested 
in it and quite at home in the subject. 


SAPTABHANGI PRADIP ( gaval vata ), by Nra- 
yatirtha Nyayavisharad Pravartak Shri Man- 
gal Vijayji. Printed at the Lahore Steam 
Printing Press, Baroda. Thick Cardboard, pp. 
126, Price—not printed (1921). - 

This is an extremely technical original work 
in which the learned author has tried to explain 


the Saptabhangi, which is one of the three 


elements of the Jaina Darshanas.’ In its seven 
sections the Muni Maharaj has attempted to 
give the reader an idea of what this doctrine 
means to a Jaina and how those who do not 
understand it, have attempted to gloss it over 


- with false notions, and where they have com- 


mitted mistakes. It is a praise-worthy attempt 
on the part of a Jaina ascetic. 


ADHYATMA-TATTVALOKA ( SQa@l-@wara a ), 


73, 


by Nyayatirtha Nyayavisharad Muni Nyaya- — 


vijayji. Printed at the Lahore Steam Printing 


Press, Baroda. Cloth-bound, with illustrations. . 


Pp. 821. Price—not given ( 1920 ).. 

This substantial volume of nearly nine hun- 
dred pages is the work ofa young Jaina Muni, 
who hardly looks thirty. It is a_ trilingual 
work, in Sanskrit, English and Gujarati: the 
original being Sanskrit, with translations and 
general notes in English and Gujarati, the result 
of the help of others interested in Jaina Philoso- 
phy. In these days, one rarely comes across a 
scholar, who would care to write out a treatise 

-in Sanskrit and that too on such. an abstruse 
subject as Adhyatma Vidya. It is, therefore, 
greatly to the credit of this Jaina ascetic that 
he has attempted and succeeded in the attempt 
to compose such a-treatise in good, faultless 
Sanskrit. In its eight chapters, the book covers 
the whole province of Jaina philosophy, spiri- 
tualand practical, Any single shloka or any 
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page ofits exposition aud notes, taken up. at 
random and perused would convince the treadeér 
of the soundness and the high intellectual level 
of the youthful philosopher's scholarship. 


SURISHWAR ANE SAMRAT( ATT wt wale ), by 
Muniraj Vidyavijay, printed at the Lahore 
Steam Printing Press, Baroda. Cloth-hound, 
with photographs anda map. Pp. 417. Price 
Rs, 2-8 ( 1920 ). t 

Akbar’s tolerance of all religions and his keen 
desire to make himself acquainted with the 
tenets ofevery one of them is a historical fact. 
This book sets out in Gujarati, the whole his- 


tory of his relations with one of the best Jaina . 


ascetics of his time, Muni Shri Hirvijaya Suri. 
It commences with the expression of Akbar’s 
desire to see him andits origin, and ends with 
the end of the Acharya. 
of the life of Akbar and its religious side, and 
gives biographical details -of the Suriji too. The 
scholarly sadhu has unlike his other confreres, 
who either move in the narrow rut of mere tupa- 
desha (sermons) or if they take to writing, 
write expositions of philosophy and other dry 
subjects, tackled an unusual subject for an 
ascetic, viz., history, and tackled it on the most 
inodern or up-to-date lines. All available sour- 
ces, English, Persian, old Gujarati, bearing on 
the subject have been tapped, and a very present- 
able book‘is the result. Of course it is not free 


Incidentally it treats- 
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from faults, as there are several incidents men- 
tioned in the life of the Suriji, which would not 
be accepted as correct statements of truth by 
those who are not swayed by feelings of partt- 
ality for the Jaina faith; naturally a Sadhu of 
that faith would lean towards exploiting his 
own religion. But the welconfe sign. that the ‘ 
present day Sadhus—speciallyy those who are 
disciples of the great Acharya, the Shastra- 
visharad Vijaya Dharma Suri} gike the author, 
like Upadhyaya Indravijayaji, like the author 
of the Adhyatma Tattvaloka have begun to 
take interest in history and literature, on the 
lines of their past Munis—who wrote so many 
Rasas and other works—is too rare to be al- 
lowed to go unnoticed, and hence we cannot 
withold our meed-.of praise from this work, 
which reads both like a story and history. A 
printed map of the itinerary of the Muniji 
assists the reader in-comprehending the difficul- 
ties of the road encountered by him in travel- 
ling from Gandhar, near Broach to Fatehpur 
Sikri. We trast the Muniji would have the book 
translated into English to secure it’a “wider 
sphere of usefulness. A foreword by- the rising 
historical writer of our province Mr. Kanaiya- 
lal Munshi, adds to the value of the book. 
The Muniji has unlimited leisure, and we are 
sure he would turn out equally welcome works’ 
in the future. . 

_ KAM. f. 
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A‘ article has appeared’ in the public 
press,” concerning Mahatma Gandhi’s 
views, which has one signal advan- 
tage. It is a candid and self revealing 
document.. It shows, with remarkable 
clearness, what the author’s-own views are 
‘ with regard to civilisation and progress, 
in contrast to those of Mahatma-Gandhi., 
“What kind of Swaraj,” the author 
writes, “‘will’ Mr. Gandhi give us, and 
‘what lives shall we lead under his 
Swaraj °”’ : 


The answer runs as follows :-— 
‘A veritable dog’s life !” 


He then goes on to explain what-he 
means. There would be no. motor-cars, 


* ‘The article is printed in the Hindustan Review 
and called “Gandhism and After” \ 
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no aeroplanes, no armies, no_ railways, 
no doctors, no lawyers. | 

“Mr. Gandhi,” he states, “is a sworn 
enemy of all civilisation, and all comforts 
which it brings.” , : 4 

_ There 18 a world of meaning in that 
one phrase about ‘comforts’, which I 
‘have italicized. Life becomes a veritable 
dog’s life.—when ? when we cannot have 
our own motor-cars and all the comforts, 
which modern civilisation brings in its’ 
train. 

‘This view is becoming more and more. 
the practical outlook of those who are: 
called the educated classes in India chiefly 
owing to the prevalent conditions of life 
under- which we spend dur days. But 
have weeyer stopped to consider, what 


these motor-cay comforts of the few imply 


* 
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in actual practice, for the many ? Mahat- 
ma Gandhi has again and again referred to 
the poverty, vice and misery of our great 
modern cities. We cannot separate these 
evils from the wealth and. comfort of 
those segregated areas where the’ rich 
aad educated live. We have to go to the 
slums to understand the full significance 
of modern civilj#ation. — 
Mahatma Gandhi has spent a great 
portion of his own life in learning, by 
intimate personal experience, every fact 
concerning these slums. The poor people 
have always been his friends,. ever wel- 
come at his board and sharing every- 
thing he possessed. These slums, where 
poor peoole live, with their awful mono- 
tony ofhuman misery, are open books to 
him, which he -has read from cover to 
cover, | 
[ have myself, often and often, watched 
Mahatma Gandhi, in the heart of the 
great city of Durban, in South Africa, 
-with hundreds of poor indentured Indian 


men and women and children about him, 


Apart from his aid, these poor labourers 
might have been driven back to work.on 
the sugar plantations at a starving wage, 
while the absentee shareholders, with 


their motor-car comforts were reaping. 


their unearned increment. out of this 
servile labour. I have dwelt with Mahat- 
ma Gandhi in the Indian ‘location’ at 
Pretoria, and in different places, where 
the Indian poor people,—the washerman, 
the vegetable-sellers, and -others have 
been treated like pariahs, while the rich 
magnates of the gold reef of the -Rond 
built their palatial mansions. And, here 
in India, as we all know, Mahatma Gan- 
dhi has incessantly toiled among the mill- 


hands of Ahmedabad, among the oppress- . 


ed villagers of Champaran and Koira, and 
in a thousand other ways. He has 
gained his experience of the life of the 
poor, in the only one way in which it 
is possible to learn it, by living himself 
| asa poormanand by working with his 
own hands, as a labourer. 

We, who ‘have not been able to live 
this life, may have our motor-cars and 
all the comforts of modern civilisation ; 
- but the pobdr people all oyer the world are 


before, 


asking’ the insistent question,—‘‘wh: 
should we, the poor, starve? why shoul 
we have to pay the price for such luxurie 
as these?” | 

That question will have to be answered 
Mahatma Gandhi is, out and out, on th 
side of the ‘poor. That is why the poo: 
people have recognised him instinctively a: 
their friend and champion. Thatis why 
on the other hand, the vested interests o 
capital and land and wealth have, soone: 
or later, closed their ranks against him. 

Let me repeat my one point, for the 
sake of absolute clearness, These slums o 
our great cities, all over the modern world 
—these areas of squalid, disease-stricker 
poverty,—are the drab side of the pictur: 
of the comforts of our present civilisation 
They cannot any longer be banished ow 
of sight and forgotten, while the rich enjoy 
their luxuries. They appear. to-be th 
inevitable consequences of the whok 
capitalistic system. Andso long as tha 
system, which is bound up with ‘civilisa 
tion’, as we use the word to-day, continue 
to operate, this slum poverty wil 
continue. to operate also. This is th 
plain and open indictment of ‘civilisation’ 
that is being made, not merely by ; 
Ruskin, or a Tolstoy, but by nearly al 
the sanest thinkers of the present.age it 
the West,—by men as different in tempera 
mentas Romain Rolland and Kropotkin 
as H. G. Wells and Anatole France. 

Furthermore, now that we have learn 
to study more carefully the histor 
of peoples,—not merely of wars anc 
dynasties,-we have slowly come - tc 
understand that this same capitalisti 


civilisation, which is now running riot ove 


the whole world, has not been a growtl 
of the modern age alone. It has swep 
over the earth’s surface many time 
like some: fell disease, leavin; 
decay and ruin and death, behind, when 
ever it hascome to the full. 

There was a ‘civilisation’ of Pharaol 
in Egypt, which manufactured, on a larg 


scale, comforts and luxuries ofthe few 


while the multitudes sweated and starvec 
But one man, who loved the poor amon; 
his own people, named Moses, stood ou 
against the court of Pharaoh and threy 
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all the Pharaohs are forgotten, this one 
man is honoured, by Christians and 
Musalmans alike; as a Prophet of God. 
We read in the Bible about him,— ’ 

“By faith Moses, when he was grown 
up, refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s.daughter, choosing rather to be 
evil entreated with the people of God than 
to enjoy the pléasures of sin for a season. 
By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
wrath of the king: for he endured as 
seeing him who is invisible.”’ 

To take a more recent example. The 
Roman Empire fell, at last, because of 
its neglect of the poor. For its civilisation 
had been built up, as that of Egypt and 
of Babylon before it, out of the tears and 
blood of countless, toiling slaves. Under 


the Roman Empire, the few. had their 


comforts,—their marble baths and halls, 
with slaves ever ready at hand to attend 
them, while the poor had to be content 
with doles of bread anda few public amuse- 
ments. The multi-millionaires of ancient 
Rome flaunted before the eyes of men their 
wealth and their vice, in their sea-side 
palaces, dt Pompeii and Herculaneum, on 
the Bay of Naples. ‘But there was:a 
peasant, in a far-off province of Judaea, 
whose name was Jesus of Nazareth. He 
had seen, at close quarters, this exploiting 
“enslaving ‘Civilisation’ in the rich Graeco- 
Roman cities by the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, and he pronounced his woe upon 
them :+ . 
‘Woe unto thee, Bethsaida! Woe unto 
thee, Capernaum. Art thou-exalted, with 
buildings reaching unto the heavens? 
Thou shalt be brought down to hell!” 
But turning from these wealthy cities, 
with their gold and. marble, their luxury 
and banqueting, he spoke his message of 
peace and sympathy to the poor :— 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
nre heavy laden, and 1. will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, 
and ye shall find rest to your souls.” ; 
_ Here was a message not of material 
comforts, but of spiritual joy. Christ told 
his disciples ever to seek to- serve God 
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and to despise Mammon,—the Mammon 
of those wealthy and. luxurious cities. 
Christ gave his own ideal of a perfect hu- 
man life in these well remembered words. 

“Consider the lilies of the field, how. 
they grow ; they toil not, peither do they 
spin. . 

“And yet I say unto yor, that Solomon 
in all his glory was not atyayed like one 
of these. 

‘Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which today is, and tomorrow 
is cast into the oven, how much more 
shall he clothe you, O ye of little faith ! 

“Be not therefore anxious, saying, 
what~shall we eat? or what shall we 
drink ? or wherewithal shalle we be 
clothed ° | ~ 

“But seek ye first the kingdom, of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things 


.shall be added unto you.” 


Since those words were uttered, the 
Roman Empire has passed into the dust. 
The names of its greatest Emperors are 
all well nigh forgotten. But thereis one 
name of that period in history, which 
has reached to every corner of the earth 
in blessing,—the name of that peasant of 
Nazareth, Jesus, the Christ, who thus- de- 


clared the will of God to men. 


We pass rapidly down the centuries to 
the Byzantine Empire withits centre in the 


luxurious city of Constantinople, and its 


emporiums at Alexandria and Antioch. 
Wealth on the one hand and servile labour 
on the other were eating like a cancer at 
its heart. And in contrast to all these -in 
far distant Arabia we see one who lived 
the life of the desert, the life of the open 
air amid bracing poverty and a freedom 
from luxury of any kind whatever,— 


-Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam. Men 


have wondered at the marvellous advance 
of the Arabian adventurers, as they swept 
forward to the conquest of Syria and 
Egypt. But their secret lay in the sim- 
plicity of their life, their power of joyful 
endurance of hardship, their new-found 
brotherhood of faith in God, untainted by 
the luxury of the Byzantine Civilisation 
and unstained by its servile’misery. They 
came, not merely as conquerors, but 
redeemers. .. _ 8 
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We may draw before our eyes the 
picture of that: one incident, when the 
Prophet, Muhammad, was in the cave 
with the faithful Abu Bakr, and they had 
been deprived of all earthly -help, and 

jevery hope seemed gone. 

Abu Bakr said to the Prophet, "We 
two are alone.” 

“Nay,” said Muhammad, “God is with 
us,—a third.” — 

It was not in the material. wealth of the 
world that man’s true strength lay,—this 
was the Prophet’s meaning—but in the 
spiritual blessing which God’s presence can 

. always bestow. In-God’s service, stripped 
of all human comforts, is a greater wealth 
than anything external is able to import. 

Those who regard all the comforts of 
modern civilisation as  necessities,—if 
man’s life is not to be “a veritable dog’s 

~ life,’—can ,hardly appreciate the bracing 


atmosphere which a man breathes, when- 


all these outward comforts are abandoned 
~, and the soul of man is set free. The Great 
Renunciation of the Buddha under the 
Bo Tree, the Ultimate Faith of Muhammad 
in’ the cave, are acts of joyous victory. 
They reveal spiritual powers which, in the 
average man, are as yet almost wholly 
undeveloped. They have a strength and 
an inspiration which is of infinite value. 
And Mahatma Gandhi is bringing home to 
4 us this truth in singular and unheard-of 
ways. His voice, with its strange accent, 
“ appears to me to be strikingly in harmony 
with the voice of Jesus of Nazareth, who 


said,—“Ye cannot serve God and Maric. 


mon.” - 

“God is with us,’”’—~‘‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God.”’—This is the same 
eternal, word of Truth which each new 
age of faith brings back once more, with 
living power, to the heart of mankind. 

* Those who have obeyed this word of 
Truth to the uttermost, leaving all behind, 
have often been called ‘mad men.’ They 

Fhave appeared incredibly foolish to the 
comfort-loving world. But their foolish- 
ness has been one with that ‘foolishness of 
God’, which ‘ips brought down to the 
dust the proud wisdom of man. And their 
weakness has been that ‘weakness of God,’ 


¢ 
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which’ has destroyed the yain glory of 
mankind. But of the saints and prophets 
it is written : ‘“They trusted in God.” —“‘In 
God was their strength.”—They endured, 
“as seeing Him who ts invisible.” 

This faith in God, Mahatma Gandhi 
has brotight back again to men, not by 
words, but by deeds: and the heart of 
India has understood. — 

Let us be careful, therefore, when we 
find ourselves rejecting the madness ofa 
Moses, or a Muhammad; of a Buddha, 
or a Christ. Let us not forget, that 
history has finally proved their ‘madness’ 
to be the very Truth. 

Insistent voices are calling to us to- 
day, both in the West and in the East. 
They tell us plainly that, merely to build 
up another civilisation, like that of Rome, 
out of the oppression and servitude of the 
poor is to court the same disaster which 
overtsok Rome itself. They tell us,— 
_these prophetic voices,—that we must 


turn resolutely away from the chok- 
ing, stifling, unnatural and artificial 
atmosphere of our own age, and go 


back to the bracing air of ‘the desert 
which nourished the simplicity and faith 
of Muhammad and his early followers ; 
to the fields of Galilee and the open sky 
beneath which Jesus of Nazareth taught 
his first disciples the love of Go d to 
mankind; to the forest hermitages of 
ancient India where the true nature of the 
spirit within man was ‘first revealed ;. to 
the viharas-of the Buddhist monks, where 
men learnt to return good for evil and to 
have sympathy with all God’s creatures. 
Men, who think deeply upon human 
problems and seek the guidance of history 
with regard to thefuture, are turning away 
more and more from these barren ‘civilisa- 
tions’ and ‘Empires’ of the past, however 
outwardly imposing. They .can under- 
stand, in the light of the terrible disaster 
which has overtaken Europe in our own 
days, how such. artificial structures, by 
means of which the rich are able to op- 
press the poor, and the strong are able 
to exploit the weak, have always ulti- 
mately tended to destroy simplicity, 
beauty and truth. The mere material 
comforts which they afford to, the rich 
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exploiting nations, or individuals, by no 
means compensate humanity for the des- 
truction of the natural and simple life lived 
by the many. The luxuries of these civi- 
lisations, (so they now- see), have been 
bought at far too dear a price. 

Thus they find, in the capitalistic sys- 
tem of our own times—with its inevitable 
destruction of the poor, and exploiting of 
weaker nations,—nothing more nor less 
than a dreary repetition of the buried 
empires of the past. They are more and 
more prepared to abandon such an ideal, 
in disgust. Placing their whole trust in 


God, and returning in deep humility to 


Him as their true source of strength,. they 
seek a means whereby theultimate brother- 
hood of man may he made actual and 
‘universal; and they find that the first 
step forward is the recovery of the simple 
life lived close to nature. They strive to 
enter into that life, and to leave all false 
standards of wealth and power and em- 
pire behind. They remember the- words, 
which the village maiden Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, sang,— 
My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour, 
For He hath regarded 
The lowliness of His handmaiden. 
He hath showed strength with His arm, 
He hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts. 
He hath filled the hungry with good 
things, _ 
And the rich He hath sent empty away. . 
lt is because Mahatma Gandhi has 
learnt this one condition of progress, 
which the historians and statesmen and 
thinkers of the West are beginning slowly 
to realize as a-supreme factor in human 
history: it is because Mahatma Gandhi has 
thrown boldly aside these old false stand- 
ards of empires and civilisations; it is 
because Mahatma Gandhi has discovered 
afresh the truth of human simplicity and 
the beauty of human life lived close to 
nature,—it is for.these reasons, that he has 
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greatest treasure through countless gener- 
ations. They loved it, and were happy - 
in it. Whatever invasions passed over 
their heads, they went back to this life 
again in peace. They loved every river 
and lake-and mountain gf their country 
with a devoted love. The gery soil of their 
Motherland was sacred to’them. . Empires, 
one after the other, had devastated their 
lands, but the flood had subsided and their 
old deeply loved simplicity had returned 
once more to give them happiness. But 
their latest Empire from the West, as 
Rabindranath Tagore has shown in his 
prose writings, has been infinitely more 
penetrating and disintegrating. It touch- 
ed this very simplicity.and beauty of the 
Indian life itself at its most sensitive 
points ofapproach. Therefore, just as Ma- 
hatma Gandhi has fought’ with all his 
strength against the destruction of anci- 
ent hand-spinning and weaving by modern 
mechanical power, so, in exactly the same 
way, he has fought against the destruc-¢ 
tion of this beautiful and ancient life of 
India by a modern mechanical culture. 
To.return to the writer in the ‘Hindustan 
Review’ from whom we started. He impa- 
tiently despises this return to the simple 


ant 


_ life of nature. He praises the city life with 


been able to inspire the masses, of India 


with a new hope. 
For this simple, natural life was theirs 


its material comforts and conveniences, 
—its motor-cars and aeroplanes and armies 
and railways. He calls Mahatma Gandhi’s 
ideal nothing more nor less than a degen- 
erate atavism, a vicious set-back in human’ 
history, a return to the life of the savage 
of the forest.. He takes some of the ex- 
treme, phrases, used by a literary, genius 
such as Tolstoy, ( as he struggled in early 
days with this very problem ) and fastens 
them, one and all, upon the ‘Gandhi cap.’ 
“The Tolstoyan republic,” he says, “is 
the Gandhian republic,—a republic in 
which every man lives in a state of nature 
‘as a happy wild beast in a forest.’ ”’ 
How far these actual quoted words of 
Tolstoy,—‘as a happy wild beast in a 
forest,’—might be justified ; how-far thes 
agree with the picture given in Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala, which the _ great Goethe 
praised so highly, I dp’ not stop to 
enquire. I would only point out, that 
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in the distant.past : it had remained their the whole stery of the exile of Rama 
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in the wild forest, with Sita by his side, 
and with his brother Lakshmana as his 
companion, shows how dear this ideal of 
the forest hermitage life: has ever been to 
‘the Indian heart. But to return. to 
"Mahatma ee himself. We can test 
his true positiof much more easily than 
by fastening on JMs back all the eccentrici- 
ties of Tolstoy’s artistic genius. For 
Mahatma Gandhi 1s essentially a genius 
of action,—a creative -worker in the 
transformation of human ‘life till it 
expresses itself in deeds. He is never 
content until his ideal has become concrete. 
In his active life, he has had different 


opportuniéies of expressing his ideal in an. 


Asram. It is easy-to learn from these 
different attempts of Mahatma Gandhi, 
what his real meaning is when he attacks 
SO vehemently and unsparingly ‘modern 
civilisation” 

The first attempt of Mahatma Gandhi 
pin South Africa was at Tolstoy Farm, 
some twenty-one miles distant ‘from 
Johannesburg. In this Asram, as the 
title shows, the influence of the great 
Tolstoy’s writings was most powerful in 
shaping the ideal of life. I have heard 
about Tolstoy Farm from Mr. Kallen- 
back and others, who lived there. It was 
indeed a life of plain living and high 
thinking. It is doubtful if any such ideal 
of the simple life had ever been carried ont 
¢in South Africa in the modern age before. 
While he was still young and in vigorous 
health, Mahatma Gandhi, with his big 
house, open to all, in Johannesburg had 
practised as a lawyer and had made a 
fortune. He had lived the modern city 
life with its so-called civilisation. He 
had found it empty and valueless, and 
an offence to his own Hindu | ideals. 
Perhaps the most striking thing in 
yMahatma Gandhi’s first Asram. was 
the way in’ which he, and the highly 
educated and comfort-loviig men with 
ghim, put their hands to the plough and 
the hoe and the spade and found ‘an in- 
tense joy, in the hard farm labour by 
means of which they obtained their daily 
bread. They hespised railways, along 


with other luxuries, and I have often- 


heard from Mr. 
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Kallenback with what 
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zest and enthusiasm they sed to walk 


_ into Johannesburg and back again in a 


single day, starting at two o'clock on a 
cold starlit morning across the open 
country.’ Mahatma Gandhi, in physical 
endurance, could out-distance them all. 
It is from pictures such as these that we 
can put, in its true setting, his disgust at 
being compelled to travel by rail or 
motor-car. 

Come to the second Asram which 
Mahatma Gandhi founded at Phoenix, in 
Natal. Here, in this Asram, Il have spent 
some of the happiest and most dearly 
remembered days of.my life. Itis in the 
heart of the coastal district of Natal, not. 
far from the sea, amid beautiful undu- 
lating hills. The place lies at some sixteen 
miles distance from the modern business 
city of Durban. A group of simple dwellings, 
with land round them, under cultivation ; 
a library of noble books in the central 
building, which is also used for religious 
worship ; 4 hand-press for printing, close 
to a running stream,—here is a very slight 
external picture of the Phoenix Asram 
which [know and love. Most of all, it 
was the peace of the inner life, inside 
the Asram, that endeared it to me,—even 
as Santiniketan has become dear. to me 
for the same reason. Let me describe one 
seene of ineffaceable béauty, ifI can. It is 
night time, and the evening meal is over.” 
we are gathered round Mahatmayji himself. 
Nestling in his arms is a little Musalman 
child, whom Mahatmaji has made his 
own son. Next to him is a Christian 
Zulu girl’ from the mission across the 
hills, who has learnt to love Phoenix 
as her home. Kallenback is’ there with 
‘two of the little Indian children of the 
Asram onhis knees—a great favourite with 
all. It is Mahatmaji himself who conducts 
the religious worship as the evening closes. 
He reads to.us first some Gujarati verses 
about the love of God. He explains 
these afterwards in English. Then these 
Gujarati hymns are sung by the children’s 
voices. Later in the evening we sing 
together ‘Lead kindly Light’, and at last 
retire to rest. 

I had been to Christian cueenes in 
Natal, from which this Zulu girl would 
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have been turned away in contempt be- 
cause she did not belong to the white 
race. But here was a haven of peace and 
love. Humanity was One. Racial and 
religious divisions had been merged in that 
unity. Here was peace. I pass on 
rapidly to the third Asram, at Sabarmati, 
in India itself, close to the great modern 
city of Ahmedabad, with its artificial life 
of factory and steam and smoke and 
stunted human lives. Here again the 
contrast is ‘most striking,—the filthy 


smoke-sodden factory district, on the one. 


hand, where the factory men and women 
pass their joyless existenée; aud, on the 
other hand, the hand- loom weaving at 
the Asram, on the banks of the beautiful 
Sabarmati River, where all is clean and 
pure and free from filth, both moral and 
physical. I have lived many times ‘in this 
Asram also. Such occasions have been 
full of joy and inner peace.. It is easy to 
trace the development of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s ideal since the days of the Tolstoy 
Farm. Spinning and weaving have now 
become perhaps the most vital part of the 
active life of the Sabarmati Asram, though 
agriculture is by no means forgotten, or 
put on one side. The study of the mother 
tongue, and of Hindi, takes up a large 
amount of the time spent in education. The 
.chanting of the Gita has become a main 
portion of the daily worship... The scenery 
is changed ; there are slight differences of 
emphasis ; but the underlying spirit is the 
same. There is the same universal love of 
humanity ; the same faith in’ simplicity 
and in the dignity of labour; the same 
desire to live close to nature and to avoid 
the luxuries, which separate men from one 
another and destroy true brotherhood. — 
I leave my readers to judge, whether it 
is fair to raise prejudice against such 
ideals, based upon Ahimsa,—the creed of 
love for all God’s creatures,—by compar- 
ing them with the savage life of the wild 
beasts of the forest. Inso far as nature 
is simple and gentle and free from artificial 
Juxury, such a life is ‘one with nature.’ 
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But it differs essentially from the wildness 
and the savagery of animals, such as the 
tiger,—to which the epithet ‘wild beast’ is 
commonly referred. 

No, the life that I have shared in these - 
Asrams, which: Mahatnfa Gandhi has” 
founded, is no savage life but rather the 
most humane and culturefl,that i is perhaps 
to be found among men in India to-day. 
It 1s not, in the narrow sense of the word, 
an ascetic life, but a life filled with the 
purest human joy. Little children, little 
babies have a, wonderful and almost in- 
fallible faculty for finding out the child- 
heart in grown-up. men and the sight 
I have most often watched ina Phoenix 
and in Sabarmatit Asrams, has been 
that of Mahatma Gandhi, with all 
the babies of the Asram gathered round 
him. They are all shouting with delight 
and brimming over with fun and laughter 
and joy, as he is absorbed in playing with 
them on his return. Such a scene as this, 
is not compatible with sour asceticism, of 
political nihilism, or any other.man-made 
invention of the perverse human mind. ~: 

I have myself argued for hours against 
some of Mahatma Gandhi’s theories, such, 
for instance, as that of celibacy and the 
‘abstention from the married life; or about 
the taking of vows. The argument has 
ended by my being told, that I have not 
understood his meaning. ‘L have been no 
blind follower. I have rather been a con-¢ 
stant critic.’ With all the more strength, 
therefore, can I refer to this beautiful love 
of the children( which is reciprocated with 
such.instinctive joy by them ) as showing 
beyond any need of further proof, that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s central thought of life 
is ‘that of joy, not pain; is positive, not 
negative ; is constructive, not nihilistic ; 
is full of new creative life for mankind, not 
an empty, futile, visionary dream. 

-But to lear its true secret, there must 
be a sharing of the simple life itself; there 
must be a willingness to make the Sacrly, 
fice. There is no other course. 

Shantiniketan. C, F. ANDREWS. 


«tutional Reforms - includ- 
ee _ guration of the Chamber of 
Princés have’. brought to the forefront 
the problems connected with the internal 
administration of the Native States of India. 


thy 


“They are said to comprise a third of the total, 


area. of this Peninsula‘and to contain a fifth 
of its population. A passing thought suggests 
itself on these statistics whether the. subjects 
of these States have not left their ancient 


homes, in any appreciable numbers, to find, 


shelter in British India. But of this later on. 
Now a fifth of the population of a country 
cannot be expected to live under a regime 
very unlike, that under which their brethren 
in their vicinity live. These latter must either 
pull the former up or be content to be drag- 


“ged down-: a perpetual state of unequal 
environments, of unequal treatment, of- un-— 


equal conditions regarding political existence 
is. unthinkable. What is the remedy ? 
, No one who has any sense of patriotism in 
him would regard with equanimity the extinc: 
tion of these semi-sovereign states. In my 
opinion, their continued existence is of the 
essence of peaceful progress: for the country 
as.a whole. “Many of the rulers appeal to the 
imagination of the masses as representing 
,the faded glory of ages gone by;—not a few 
“of them call to one’s mind traditions which 
link the living present with the glorious past. 
Therefore, the idea that these states should 
go inte the melting pot and.emerge therefrom 


as component parts of a wider administration 


would not commend itself to thoughtful men ; 
nor can we contemplate with equanimity the 
prospect of the affairs-of Indian States being 
guided and controlled solely from without. 
That would sap the very foundation of their 
“existence: Government by pulling the 


strings from behind would undermine loyalty 


within and responsibility of the Chief : 


there if 
«must be absolute freedom in internal manage; 


ment. It may be said that, this is likely to 
lead to the oppression of the people and to 
the perpetuation of misrule in not a few 
instances.—I cor.cede the probability. But 
every one of us have to pay a price for being 
engaged in political work. “Many are the 
11 
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means which.even in British India are resort-. | 
éd to for the purpose of preventing free 
thinking and free speaking. _They may not 
often take the_form. of a prohibition order 
under Sec: .144 of the Cr, P. C.; but we sub- 
mit to them, because we feel that’ our indivi- 
dual privations would serve as examples for 
others to cultivate a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
of true patriotism. So should it be with our 
fellowmen in-the Indian. States. They must 
submit themselves to-the indignities of depor- 
tation, of an unconvicted jail life, of unjust 
deprivation of property, if they are true sons 
of their land of birth—-so long as ‘the agita- 


tion for. the betterment ‘ of their princi- 


pality is sincere, so‘long as there is'no desire 
to. dethrone but only.to nationalise, the hu- 
miliations and -privations’ which they may 
have to ‘bear should. be suffered cheerfully 
and in a spirit of true martyrdom. Far better 
to have deportation and incarceration than 
to be instruments for compelling their Prince 
to yield up even an inch of the power which 
the treaty has conferred on them : I should not 
be understood as suggesting that the over- 
lordship of the Government of India should 
be. withdrawn—far ‘from it: in emergencies 
the exercise wisely and.with caution of the 
powers yielded up by the treaty would be of 
immense value to the people of the States. ' 
Their very existence is’a check on arbitrari- 
ness and oppression.: but I feel no doubt that 
every true Indian would: agree with me that 
except in very exceptional circumstances the 
paramount power or its representatives should 
avoid any interference in the internal affairs 
of the States. I.am ‘clearly of opinion that 
everything being equal, the subjects of an 
Indian Prince should be happier than those 
in British India. The -administration is less 
costly and asa result, the incidence of taxation | 
is often lower. The aspiration of the people 
and the .under-currents of their ideals would 
be better. appreciated by an Indian Ruler: 
and ina thousand ways religious, social and 
economical, -the conduct of affairs would 
result in. greater contentment and prosperity 
to the subject population. I premised my 
last observation by the conditional clause - 
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“all things being equal.’ } 
illusion as to the’ present. “7 
equal: | was informed the other day—l believe 
the information is correct, that if a choice 
were offered to the people of a taluk or of a 
village in an Indian State to exchange their 
allegiance, in most cases, they would cheer- 
fully accept the British sway ; but this fact 
does not affect the ideal to be aimed at. All 
the greater is the need for persistent agita- 
tion by the subjects of the States to effect 
/ salutary reforms in their affairs : this agita- 
tion, ‘as | said before, must be sincere, vigo- 
rous, devoid of any -taint of disloyalty, and 
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coupled with readiness to yield themselves ° 


up for the cause: if these ideas are not lost 
sight of, persecution cannot be long-lived 
and before long peace and good will would 
reign supreme. ~. 7. | 

I have thus far dealt with the duties of 
the people. I shall: now advert to. the res- 
ponsibilities of the rulers: [ am sure to be 
accused as an impertinent outsidér who has 
taken yp on himself the role of a lecturer to 
. august persons who are not- unmindtul of 
their trust. But he must be a peculiarly 
stone-eyed autocrat who has 


faction with the existing state of affairs. At 
least, everyone of our Princes must be 
aware that there is profound truth .in the 
saying ‘of Sir, Henry Campbell Bannerman 
that good government can -never be‘a’-sub- 
stitute for government by the people. ‘I am 
sure that many an Indian Prince has deeply 
and devotedly the interests of his subjects at 
‘heart. He is doing his best to make them 
happy and contented. ‘In not a few instances, 
languor, supineness and irresponsibility are 
to be found, but I am Indian enongh to 
believe that in the majority of cases the 
will is there,. but not the way. Speak- 
ing in the first instance of the South 
Indian States, which I know fairly well, I 
make bold to say that there is constitutional 
government in everyone of them, that the 
rulers are very anxious to do the right thing 
by their subjects and to advance popular 
aspirations as much as possible, That 
brightest example of Indian Rule and States- 
craft, Mysore, is as advanced in many 
respects as British India and in’ some 
respects furnish examples for British Indian 
statesmanship to copy and emulate. . Travan- 
core, Cochin and even the little. -State of 
Puducottah are in the main as well adminis- 


hings are noi ~ States - have 


| not realised. 
that, there is deep and widespread dissatis- — 


we 
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being guided by m 

and integrity and of 3 

in the theory and-pra' 

Rangacharlu, Madha_ 

Seshadri Ayar ; these’, 

with efficiency, upright... 

tion; they have made 4 
nursery of ‘statesmanship. Baroda 
benefit of the ripe experience and w: 
one of them, and is ruled, by af 
great intelligence and statesmanshi 
it is that we hear. that its affairs are 
satisfactory condition. Can the 
said of the very. large number of 
States ‘in the. North ? I confess I 
personal knowledge about ther 
have talked ‘to their subjects ; [ he 
from British residents in the. neig 
districts. I must say that my inl 
does not lead me to the conclus 
everything is as one would desire 
I daresay there is exaggeration an¢ 
to make the black look blacker : yet 
no éscaping the feeling that ther 
room ‘for improvement: I heard 
ancient State of Kota being very 


“ministered. I heard of that great 


the Maharajah ‘of Bikanir, introdt 
elements of self-government in his 
héard of Gwalior’s. evident attacl 
his people’: I.am not exhausting my 
tion.- The net result is that. ther 
ground for the desire on the par 
people of many of the Northern Sta 
root-and branch reform in the ac 
tion ;it is not enough that the 

solicitous of the welfare of their 
it is not enough that they _ brii 


_ careful scrutiny certain aspects of s 


They must take the people into th 
dence—they must give them power | 
the affairs of the State. The admi 
of justice must be sans raproach 
should not be room for the feelir 
between, the State and the sub 
Courts are powerless. The oppre 
the minor officials should be put dc 
a high hand. There must be an at 
of moral purity in and about the. 
the Ruler; the Ruler himself must 

‘tantly in touch with the-, detail 
administration: There. mutt be fr 
‘speech and of writing—-the Ruler st 
be ‘oversensitive .when honest crit 
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offered. ‘Some of the ideals I have enumerat- 
ed are not in evidence in even some of the 
most advanced of Indian States. 

I‘have heard that the subjects’ of the 
Indian States often emigrate to British India 
and that consequently there is a depletion of 

“population. If tis is true, something must 
be rotten somewRere and a wise ruler should 
start enquiries to\inderstand the reason and 
to remedy the *contributory causes: I am 
clearly of opinion that an Indian 
the latent power in him of making his people 
very contented, if he would only exercise the 
power. Before any reform is introduced in 
India a great deal of circumlocution has to be 
resorted to. Vested rights arid long-standing 
prerogatives haye to be consulted ;the path in 
an Indian State is not beset with such thorny 
problems. A clear grasp of the end and aim 


of rule, an idea of the true perspective. of the 


inevitable reaction that must take place by 
reason of what is going on in the neighbour-. 
hood should enable the Prince to put his 
house in order with greater facility and 
, Surer success. Would’some Prince—I hope, 
4l-may say, would a few Princes—think 
in advance. of the times: and- commence 
reformation which would not only put them 
right with their own people, but would be 
a source of inspiration even for‘ British India ? 


I would make a practical stiggéstion. ’ 


I do not want Diarchy in Indian States.. 


/I do not want Indian Princes to be constitu- 
tional. sovereigns to the extent of depriving 
themselves of all powers and ‘of committing 
them into the hands of their ministers. I want 

‘them to follow American constitution. I want 
them to be hereditary Presidents with the 
large powers of executive control and of 
choosing ministers which that constitution 
confers on the ‘President. 
the same time to give their peoples as full a 
share in the details of the administration as 
the Congress and the Senate enjoy: this 
would have the effect of leaving in the. hands 


of the rulers not a little of the present power. 


while “at the same time if would enable the 
‘Subjects to take part in the administration of 
the country: I do not wish’it to be under- 
Stood that the American constitution can be 
*bodily imported into these States. ‘here 
must be pruning and shedding off -before it is 
made adaptable. Two cardinal: points should 
be borne in-ntiad. The Prince must be a 
real ruler, not dn automaton or figure-head. 
The subjects should have -gvety facility to 
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rince has ° 


-cause’ of the subjects of these States. 
J want them at. 








manage their internal affairs. Each should 
act as the complement of the other. Iam 
sure the wit of the Indian rulers and of their 
advisers would be keen enough to devise a 
satisfactory scheme on these lifes. 

Anyhow the present conditions of 
existence must.be ended. Living a life of 
unconcernedness, allowing matters to drift 
on in the old way would only result in 
storing up trouble for the successors. 
History shows that what may be accepted 
peacefully and willingly today, if offered, 
would be spurned with contempt and 
insult and as inadequate if it is yielded up a 
year hence. So far, the spirit of democracy 
has not made itself felt in. the Indian States. 
But the immunity will not be long. That is 
improbable. Prudence and. statesmanship 


should dictate the setting -of the house: in 


order betimes. Advantage should be taken 
of the intervening-time to calculate the results 
of the-experiments elsewhere being tried. 
It should not be forgotten that the same blood 
which runs in the veins of four-fifths of their 
neighbours courses through the bodies of the 
other fifth. “There is a constant stream of 
thought ‘ passing and repassing” from the 
frontiers into the States and out. Inevitably 
the same claims would be put forward and 
pressed to.an issue. -Then what should -be. a 
free gift may be wrusig from the hands with 
Violence and’ ‘chagrin.. I have given ex- 
pression:to these thoughts, not because any. 
of them ‘is new: or original, but because events: 
are moving so fast that it is the: duty- of all 
those who - cherish the ‘wellbeing of our 
Indian States to sound the note of warning 
before it is too late. The National Congress 
has for some:.years been advocating the 
Re- 
cently there was a conference in Bombay 
which. expressed itself in no unequivocal 
terms. These . attempts ‘should not be 
regarded as‘the vapouring of meddlesome 
agitators. The outside calm in the States is 
no index to the distrust and turmoil within. 
There is, and bound to be, unrest, and the 
signs of- the times point to the necessity for 
immediate action. = a 

'  [Tam/‘not sure that the Chamber of Princes 
would be the proper place for discussing the 
internal affairs of each of the States. But the 
Princes can deliberate upon the principles 
that should guide them in keeping pace with. 
movements which have been inaugurated 
in British. India... The new Chamber would 
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well’ answer the expectations formed of its 
usefulness by its progenitors, if a serious 
and-earnest attempt is made by its members 


to grapple with the main outlines of the 
problems which are common to all of them. 
T. V. SESHAGIRI AYER. 
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Universities and Research. 


f With the permission of the writer, we have con- 
siderably curtailed and abridged the criticism printed 
below. We have ‘omitted many points of criticism, 
because they are unconnected with the critic’s main 


contention, of which no essential portion has been 


~ 


omitted.—Ed. JZ, R.] 
Sir, : 
The work which am going. to criticise has high 


pretensions to originality, being the thesis approved 
by the University of London for the degree of D. Sc. 


(Econ,) It is entitled “Public Administration in An-_ 


cient India” ( Macmillan & Co., London). The 
author is Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, Minto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University. - 

The mention of the sources of information, in its 
introductory chapter, leads one to imagine that it is 
only with the classical’ works of antiquity that the 
author is concerned, and that hé-does not draw upon 
any recent work on the subject. The scholars he 
thanks in his Preface, are those who have ‘personally 
made valuable suggestions” to him: He does not 
acknowledge his indebtedness to anyone else, neither 
does he seem to be aware of any pioneer worker in 
the field of his study, as he mentions none, 

The judges, appointed by the Syndicate of the 
University of London to pass their opinion on the 
thesis submitted to them, may show generous appre- 
ciation and magnanimous ignorance in these change- 


in-the-angle-of-vision days ; but we in- India cannot 


let this work pass without an analysis of its contents 
and allow the claim of pioneership to go unchallenged, 
despite the stamp of the great academical distinction 
that has been set upon the work by the authorities of 
that august body ; and in justice to those who are 


“~honestly working and modestly publishing the results 


of their researches in the pages of Indian periodicals, 
it is essentially necessary that we should insist upon a 
proper recognition and acknowledgment of their 
contributions to the stock of human knowledge by any 
subsequent, author, .who, far from assailing them, 
draws upon them for materials of his own work. _ 
Those who are interested in the study of Indian 
history will perhaps be able to remember that some. 
time back-a new line of research and study was inau- 
gurated in this country, by Mr. Kasi Prasad Jaya. 
swal, by. the. publication of his papers on the ancient 
Hindu polity and the constitutional aspects. of ancient 
Indian history and Hindu law, in the obscure pages of 
the Calcutta Weékly Notes and the Modern Review, 
where they originally ‘appeared, in 1912-13. ‘They 
have also been referred to in the Fournail of the Royal 


disposal. 
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Asiatic Society arid in some of the standard German 
works on comparative jurisprudence. Since the publi- 
cation of those papers, the expression “Hindu Polity” 
has become so familiar that it has been widely and 
wantonly used and. misused without any attempt at 
fully understanding its meaning. Whether I can ac- 
cept all the conclusions of Mr. Jayaswal 1s a question 
which cannot be discussed within the. space at my 

Dr. Banerjea, however, in his thesis, does not 
mention any of these contributions to the literature on 
the subject. But in spite of his carefully avoiding the 
mention of his indebtedness to Mr. “‘Jayaswal, the 


’ production of the thesis was, no doubt, somewhat con- 


nected with a very close perusal of those papers ; and 
I cannot but conclude that it is more than accidental 
coincidence that we have to deal with. : 
Mr. Jayaswal opens his discourse on Hindu Polity 
with a quotation’ from the Santiparvan of the 
Mahabharata :—~ ; 


Mayjjet tray: dandanitau hatayam sarve dharmah 
praksayeyurvibriddhah. : ar 

By this he illustrates the importance of the 
subject in the judgment of the ancient Hindus. 
This passage Dr, Banerjea also makes the text of 
paragraph 1, in page 1, of his work, without the 
barest mention of, or the slightest reference to the 
way, in’ which the same passage has been handled by 
his predecessor in the field, for a similar purpose, 

In page 7 of the reprint of his papers, Mr. Jaya-1 
swal says—“It is a curious coincidence that the 
suppression of republican institutions in India and 
Europe commences almost contemporaneously, though’ 
the causes in each case were different.” - 

Place against this what Dr. Banerjea says in page 
47 (note) of his “Public Administration in Ancient 
India.” ‘It is a curious coincidence that small states 
of. Northern India were absorbed in the Magadhan 
Empire about the same time that the Macedonian 
Empire destroyed the independence of the city states 
of ancient Greece” _ on 

It certainly comes home to me more forcibly than 
any of the.“coincidences” in the events of the ancient‘ 


‘world, be they accidental or otherwise, that the 


“curious coincidence” referred to above, can be traced 
even in the methods ot thinking and the modes of. 
expression of the two scholars of modern times. _ 
Again, Mr. Jayaswal, in the course of ‘his specula« 
tion on the suppression of what he boldly calls the 


- ‘republican institutions’ in India jsays :—'‘This ( the 


disadvantage of being small and therefore weak } was 
vividly seen by Kautilya and his contemporaries in the 
crisis presented by Alexander’s invasion, when those 
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‘free nations’ in sp-te of their heroic resistance could 
not help succumbing, one by one, to the superior 
forces of-Alexander. Hence Kautilya, among others, 
advocated a studied policy of obliterating these little 
sovereignties. He decided to incorporate these little 
statelets into the Empire of Chandragupta.’’1 

Dr, Banerjea puts the same thing in the following 
way “And when the success of Alexander’s invasion 
made manifest th@ weakness of small independent 
states, the people prpbably welcomed, or’at least sub- 
mitted to Chandra§upta’s attempt: to -establish a 
centralised imperia’government,”'2 . | 

Now, what would the reader call it ? Is it another 
case of “curious coificidence” in the psychological 
processes of working of the brains of two of our 
scholars ? : : 


There is yet another case of “curious coincidence” 
which is very striking. Mr. Jayaswal has made a 
mistake in chronology by placing the end of the 
“Hindu republics” about the 4th century A. D, 

“Gradually these republics ceased to bea feature 
and factor if the political life of Hindu India. About 
300 years after the Vikrama Samvat, we find a few 
of them still lingering in Sindh and the Punjab. The 
Madrakas of Kautilya still existed and so did the 
Yaudheyas of Panini. The State of Malavas in 
Rajputana was the strongest in the last days of 
‘Hindu republics’.”3 

Along with this, the following extract from Dr. 
Banerjea’s book is to be read :— . 

% “Ina few parts of the country these institutions 
lasted till the third or fourth centuries [| sze | of the 
Christian era.” - a ee oe 

One would like to know, whether in the case of the 
extracts given above, there was also another instance 
of “curious coincidence,” or it was the result of blindly 
following one to whom the learned Doctor was -loth 
to acknowledge his indebtedness. Mr. Jayaswal’s 
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attention was drawn to ‘the Malavas as being the. 


powerful in the last days of the “Hindu republics.” 
No mention is made of the ‘‘Pusyamitras’® . who 
apparently escaped Mr. Jayaswal’s notice in 1912-13. 
Dr. Banerjea commits exactly the same mistake. 
too does not mention the ‘‘Pusyamitras,’ and the 

| Malavas have been offered a prominent place in his 
work, 7 , a‘ 

Krsna has been described as a “republican chief’’ 
by Dr. Banerjea,8 but suspicious people would na- 
turally ask whether his opinion has been based on 
what Mr. Jayaswal says of the mythical hero of the 
‘WYadava race. In the pages of the “Hindu Polity” 

he has been described as a “republican. leader.” ® 
The term danda, which 1s found in the-ancient 
political science of the Hindus (¢. g., dandanzti ) and 
in the Hindu law, was rendered by Mr. Jayaswal, for 
the first time, into English, by the expression “execu- 
tive government’.1° “Dr. Banerjea uses the same ex- 
pression for the same purpose, as if it were his own,21 
The word ganah, inthe Arthasdstra, described as 
vartasastropajivinah, has “been rather unguardedly 
rendered by Mr. Jayaswal as “republics,” living ‘by 
Athe profession of arms and industries.”2® This has 
been translated by Dr. Banerjea by the expression 
“republics engaged in agriculture, industry and-the 
profession of army.” It is strange that the same mis- 
take occurs in ay the writers. 1am not ready to 
accept the sense which has been put upon the word 
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gana by bothathe writers or rather by Dr. Banerjea’s 
prototype. I-hold that the word has not been rightly 
interpreted in the sense of “republic.” In the Maha- 
bharata it has been used to signify “guilds”, and there 
is no reason why the same meaning cannot be applied 
here also, The enumeration of wpajivika or profession 
of these gunas in the Arthasastra, leads me to entertain 
the view that these ganas were merely guilds, or trade- 
unions, who had their own laws aud even minted their 
own coins, the circulation of which was perhaps con- 
fined among the members only of these guilds. The 
kings in whose territories they used to settle, tempora- 
rily or otherwise, tolerated them, or even cherished 
them, to ensure their help in times of need.13 Again 
the translation of the latter portion of the sentence is 
only an echo of the expressions used by Mer. Jayaswal 
in its rendering. ; 

Here is one more instance of “coincidence”. Mr. 
Jayaswal wrote, in 1911, the following :— 

“It is striking to note the immense advance in poli- 
tical thought of \<autilya in comparison'to that of his 
European contemporaries......though a contemporary 
of Aristotle,” etc.1¢ 

This should be read with what Dr. Banerjea says 
on the same subject : - 

‘Tt Strikes us as a curious coincidence that Cana- 
Kya, the greatest political philosopher of India, was 
the contemporary of Aristotle.’’1 5 

Again, the views of Kautilya on slavery and their 
comparison with the provisions in the code of Manu, 


_ published by Mr. Jayaswal in 1911, in the pages of the 


Calcutta Weekly Notes ® coincide exactly with what 
Dr, Banerjea says, with regard to the same subject, in 
his thesis. ee ie 
The progess goes on. Mr, Jayaswal_in his “Hindu 
Polity” has the following : | 
“The members of. the tribes were called .visali 
( fax; ), from which the word Vaisya (one. of the 


people—the commoner ) is derived.”17 
Dr. Banerjea paraphrases this in the following 
way: ca 
“The members of a clan were originally designated 
by the collective name of ws, but in the course of 
time this mame was_ reserved for the: common 
people.’’2 8 a 
It is rather curious to find two scholars, pursuing 


- their researches in two different regions of the history 


of ancient India making the same mistakes in their 
works, and embodying the results of their investiga- 
tion in language marked even by the ‘same looseness 
of expression and the same idiosyncrasies of style. 
The tribal administrative systems and the. econo- 
mic organisations of guilds and trade-unions in ancient 
India have been indiscriminately put under the cate- 
gory of “vepublics” by both the writers. But in fact 
one fails to understand the wisdom of doing so, Is 
there actually any tangible and reliable account of the 
administrative systems of these minor clans, save a 
few legends on coins, of probably limited circulation, 
and occasional references to them, which also are not 
very numerous in the inscriptions? Traditions are 
there, but they have not yet been properly analysed 
and studied. Does thetype of government in vogue 
among these tribes or clans conform exactly to what 
we .now understand. by the word “vepzbilic,” or does 
it come up to the ideal that the. ancients had 
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of a republican state? We are afraid, no definite 
statement canbe made in answer ‘to these pressing 
questions. It would be generalizing too hastily 
and too widely, should we be tempted to make 
any assertion, positive or negative, in the present 
state of our knowledge. . . : 
Mr. Jayaswal upbraids ‘the cheap wisdom” 
that asserts that Chandragupta was “the first historical 
emperor of India,’ and points out that “long before 
him the idea of dn empire extending up to the sea 
has been found to exist and can be traced to the 
traditions of the Atfareya Brahmana,” and that “there 
had been, 1500 B. C. 
imperialism, in which one of the conquering monarchs 
was recognised as the-liege-lord over others, the latter 
retaining the sovereignty of their. respective states. 
Sometimes the sovereigns under the Emperor 
(Maharaja, Chakravarti, Samrat) formed a constitu- 
tion as the one described in the Mahabharata under 
Jargsandha.”21® | : => 


Dr.-Banerjea writes :-— ~~ 
“Chandragupta was not the first monarch to aspire 
to the title of Samrator ‘king of kings.’ The people 
for many centuries previously had been familiar ‘with 
the Chakrabarti or suzerain idea......In the Mahabha- 
rata we read of Jarasandha’s ambition to become a 


paramount sovereign.” 2° 


w 


The same looseness of expression characterises: 


beth the above quotations. It is strange to find that 
the vagueness of the’ assertion, unsupported as it is 
by evidence and of indefinite chronology, did not deter 
the author of a doctorate thesis ‘of three hundred 
pages from reproducing it with a school-boy faithful- 
ness. And this has been done with the economy of 
the class-room: note-maker, who does not’ think it 
important to retain the lawyer-like qualification : 
“a system of -imperialism.”. To Dr. Banerjea there is. 
no difference between .‘az imperial system’’ - and. 
“Gmperialism : 
Imperialism, a it is understood now, or as it was 
understood by.the Romans, was perhaps hevér ‘known 
in India, or rather we have no evidence to support the 
theory put forth in the. above statements, except a 
few words found in some literary works, in which faéts 


and imaginary situations, traditions and fairy tales, - 


poetic imagery and sentiments play equal parts. 
_ From the accounts of foreign historians, we know 
that Alexander and his followers came to be aware of 
the fact that the kings of Gandaritai and Praisiai 
had extensive kingdoms in the East, and that they. 
possessed very powerful armies, considerably more 
numeérous-and efficient than what. they had -seen 
already.21 The reference is apparently to the. king- 
dom of Magadha-ruled by-one of the Nandas, or to 
- any other kingdom, that might have existed at the 
time. A statement like this, which is almost contem- 
porary, is worth ‘serious consideration, and may be 
accepted as a proof of-the fact that there were, at- 
least, some .likeness of empires on_the east of the 
Indus, Well, if by imperialism an extensive empire 
only were meant, then perhaps one might have ‘taken 
it as the earliest evidence of the existence of such a 
state of ,things in India, in the pre-Mauryan period. 
But there is no evidence to show that any attempt 
was ever made, in the pre-Mauryan period, for. the 
centralization of the control.of a vast and extensive 


empire, There were the kinglings and the princelings; | 


en a tn 


and earlier, a system of. 
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who were virtually indépendent in their own states, 
with only perhaps a little lip-loyalty to their sovereign 
lord, or with even -a little more than this—a formal 
recognition of their liege-lord.in his Rajaseya or ,his 
Asvamedha. 
_ Mr. Jayaswal vigorously attacks the current idea 
that the Hindu kings were despots.. He gives a 
special-heading to one of his sectiogs : ‘(Checks on the: 
Arbitrariness of the Hindu Monargh.”22 In this sec- 
tion, he puts forward the fact hat an oath was ad- 
ministered to the king at the ti of his coronation, 
and has given a new meaning to tle word “pratiyna,” 
in the Sgntiparvan’ of the Mahabharata, which was 
accepted and borrowed with acknowledgment by the 
late Dr. V..A. Smith-and incorporated by him in his 
Early History of India. Apart from the formal oath 
administered to a sovereign at the time of his accession. 
and its sequel, the law was pointed out, and this’ cer- 
tainly was another and a more effective check, in as’ 
much as the law was heid to-be above the king. The- 
third’ check was. the council of ministers,23 and the 
fourth check was the opinion of the Bralfmanas and | 
the Sannyasins.2# | ak 
We find these theories. introduced in Dr, Banerjea’s 
work, :— Se : A. Mace, 
__ “The system_of Government,” he writes, “may be 
described. as a limited monarchy. - There were various 
checks on- the authority of the monarch. ‘The king’ 


“had to abide by. the law as laid down in,.the Sgstras, 


or embodied in the customs of the country. In the 


‘practical work of- administration, he was guided by. 


his ministers, who:..wielded the real power in the state. 
‘Then there was the influence of the learned Brahmanas 
as a Glass... With these operating on the governmen-. 
tal system it was difficult for a king to have his own 
way.72B 7 | eg 
- A “marvellous coincidence” indeed | And we are 
almost taken by surprise, when we find Dr..:Banerjea 


+ 


‘quietly “adopting the meaning of the term prazizid,. 


as put tipon it by Mr. Jayaswal. 
. -- Dr. Banerjea, however, once for a.moment, and it 
is once only, deviates into the right path: In quoting 
the oath given, he says that he owes “this suggestion 
to an article in the Modern Review of Calcutta (1913 ) 
contributed by. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.”2¢. .- ae 
In the chapter on the election of kings, ‘materials 
supplied by the articles in The Modern Review have 
been freely tused and even the very theories and 
conclusions faithfully reproduced. ' 
In The Modern Review for January, 
ayaswal wrote: : 
“The Hindu kingship. is an office of state which. 
has to work ‘in co-operation with other offices of 
state.” = ke ar ae ue 
' Dr. Banerjea has it in the following way :— 
“Kingship in India was a political “office and--not 
the sphere of power of a fortunate individual.”27 
Mr. Jayaswal wrote — : K 
“The Hindu kingship is primarily national.’’28 
Compare with this the sentence .by which Dr. 
Banerjea cOnveys the same idea. :— : 
“The King was the chief of the nation’’29 
_ Mr. Jayaswal holds the opinion that “the Hindu 
kingship is a trust, the trust beirfg the ‘tending of 
the country, to its material and‘mioral benefit and 
growth,’ ”3e so os 


1912, Mr. 
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. Place against this what Dr. Banerjea writes on 
the same subject :— | 
“The state existed for the well being of the people, 

and the King held his position as the head of the 
state only in so far as he was expected to further 
such well-being.’’3 4 : 

,,. The extracts given above are perhaps enough to 
illustrate the partichlar aspect of the. work, to which 
1 wanted to invite the attention of your readers, - 


~One remarkable Yeature of the book is the officious- ~ 


ness with which thegéarned Doctor acknowledges his 
‘indebtedness to English authors with and without 
cause. The notes at the bottom of the pages are 
quite full of such graciousness, afid the one at p. 95 
may be referred to as a specimen (¢.v.). The 
author has not been equally considerate in the case of 
Indian authors. ote 

In numerous cases of reference, no page, chapter 
or verse is indicated ; as for instance, in pp. 95, 96, I11, 
&e.; these are only a few examples ot what prevails 
throughout ,the entire work. Often it is quite 
impossible to judge what authorities the author has 
consulted, as statements unsupported by authorities 
are far too numerous, - - 

There is another feature which is more remarkable 
than those to which I have already drawn your 
readers’ attention. The Indian scholars who brought 
to light Vukttkalpataru remain unnamed, although 
the work has been freely used as an original: authority 
.by the learned Doctor. A word of thanks, or at 


Aeast a bare mention, in the foot-note, of his indebted--_ 


ness to the Indian scholars, without whose interest 
and search the work would have still remained un- 
nown, was quite within the bounds of their legitimate 
claim But in theeconomic system of Dr. Banerjea 
Indians seem to have little value. 
also out of place here incidentally to ask the learned 
author of the Public Admintstvation, how he could 
use the data yielded by the work, of which ‘the date 


of composition is considerably later than the period 


marked out by himself.3 2 F 
It seems that Dr. Banerjea has not consulted all 
the books mentioned in his notes.. For instance, the 
.works of Bhasa, so frequently referred to, have surely 
never been gone through, “In Bhasa’s Pratimd-nataka 
and Svapua-Vasavadattd,” says Dr. Banerjea, ‘the 
Prime Minister is described as a man ready to under- 
take any risks for the sake of the king.”33 ‘Well, so 
it is in the Pratijnd-Yaugandharayana, but not in the 
Pratimd. The author also speaks of the drama 
Carudatta as incomplete in the sense that the whole of 
it has not: yet been found ;34 while the pririted edition 
includes the whole work, a fact of which Dr. Banerjea 
seems to be altogether unaware. - : 
Both the nature of the thesis and the method 
followed therein have been sufficiently explained ‘and 
ganalysed in the course of what I have said above. 
[ In justice to the writer, we must remind the reader 
that the MS. has not been printed in full. Ed., WZ. R.-] 
Such a method as has been followed by the learned 
author is sure to throw discredit on Indian scholar- 
ship, unless we discredit and disapprove it; hence 
the necessity of laying it bare. . 
Yours faithfully. 
APOLLONIOUS BENGALENSIS, 
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self within the 
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tion of my indebtedness to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 
This is not true. 


article in the Modern Review of 
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__ Dr..Banerjea’s Reply. 
SS. S. “Naldera.” 
May 18, 1921, 
- To The Editor, 
“The Modern Review.” 


* 


Dear’Sir, © na 


I thahk you for your courtesy in sending mea 


copy in proofs of the letter of A. Bengalensis which 

reached me a few hours before my departure from © 
Calcutta, 
or the taste of the writer of the letter. 
my notice of the reflections which he has thought fit to 
indulge in. The letter contains many mis-statements 
and half-truths. 
it which is partly true, 
.ness of the acknowledgments and references in my 
book on Public Administration 


I will not -say anything about the motive 
Nor will I take 


There is, however, one statement in 
This relates to the incomplete- 


in Ancient India, ; 
But even here the writer is unable to keep him- 
bonds ‘of legitimate criticism, » 
carefully avoided the men- 
On p. 75, ( foot-riote ) of my book 
I said: ‘* I am indebted for this suggestion to an 
alcutta (1913) 


l referred to Mr. Jayaswal’s articles in the following 


words : “In the Aitareya Brahmana occur the words 


‘Svarajya’ and ‘Vairajya,’ which Mr, K. P. Jayaswal 
translates as ‘self-governing country’ and - ‘kingless 
state”. .There is thus no question of my avoiding 
the mention’ of Mr, Jayaswal’s name, I had read 
many of Mr. Jayaswal’s articles in the Modern Review 
sometime before I wrote my book, and my ‘ideas 
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were, in these and a few other places, influenced by 
the views which had been expressed by Mr. Jayaswal. 
Everybody knows how difficult it is for an author to 
give references unless the books to which he refers are 
ready to hand. The writer also grossly exaggerates 
the question of indebtedness. The fact is that all 
writers on the administrative systems of Ancient India 
have to draw upon practically the same sources af 
information ; and they cannot help expressing similar 
views. The remark of Bengalénsis that while I was 
“Oficious in my acknowledgments to ‘European 
scholars I ignored the contributions of Indian scholars 
is incorrect. And anybody. who knows me_ will 
acquit me of partiality of this sort. The truth is 
that while the works of European authors were easily 
available to me in London where the book was written, 
the writings of Indian scholars were not. Besides, 
the book had to be sent to the press on the.eve of my 


“ 
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sudden departure from England in 19t6, and: the hurry 
was so greit that I had not even the time to look 
over the proofs. ee 
Yours faithfully, 
PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA. 


Editor’s Note. 


Having heard that Dr. Prarfathanath Banerjea, 
the author of “Public Adminigfration in Ancient 
India,” was,about to leave In@ia for’ a visit to 
England, we instructed our prirer to send him an 
advance proof of the above criticism in order to give 
him an opportunity to answer it; but unfortunately 
the press sent him the proof only a few hours before 
his departure. The reply, he has sent, was written on 
board S. S. Naldera without the help of books, We 
shall, therefore, be prepared to print a more detailed 
reply, if he sends any. 
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a { This Section is.intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly . 


erroneous views, intentional or unintentional misrepresentation, etc., in the original contri-,< 
butions and editorials published in this Review. As various opinions may reasonably - 
be held on the same subject, this Section is not meant for the airing of such differences of 
opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, we are always hard 
pressed for space, critics are requested to be good: enough always to be brief and to see that 
whatever they write is strictly to the point. Weare unwilling tolay down any rigid limit, 


aoe 


but four hundred words at the longest ought to suffice.—Editor, ‘‘The Modern Review.” ] 


Is Hunting a Legacy of the 
Mahomedan Rule? — 


In the “Modern Review” of the April last, 
some extracts from the translation of a Bengali 
article‘on the legacies of the Mahomedan Rule 
by.Prof. J. N. Sarkar were quoted. While read- 
ing them, I was surprised to find that Hunting 
was alleged to have-been ‘‘introduced” in our 


country during the Mahomedan Rule, in spite of ° 


the fact that we find numerous allusions to the 
stories of hunting in the Sanskrit works. I need 
not refer to any particular story. 


‘ UmMAWAR MISRA. 
4 


T aneamemmnntecanened 


“Lhe Art of a Bengali Sculptor. ” 


Agastya’s criticism on Mr. Bose’s’ Art em- 
boldens me just to write a few lines about the 
same. © | “ 

I was very much amused and astonished that 
a person like Mr. St. Nihal Singh, so well in- 
formed and -well read should see. in the figure 
“To the well’ an exceedingly fine Maharatta 
type. It may be an exceedingly fine Maharatta 
type to Mr. St. Nihal-Singh or to Mr. Bose, 
who living so faraway, stretch their imagina- 
tion from across the seas, to picttire a Maha- 
ratta girl;—but to us living on this side of 


-Saree or “Paddar,” 


India it isa most common type of a “Ghati” 


- woman inspite of her doing up the hair in old 


‘Brahmin style looking like the tail of a scorpion. 
The present day Brahmin girls do up their hair 
in a most artistic way decorating them with 
flowers as shownin Mr., Mhatre’s famous ‘‘To 
the Temple.” [I know of no other Indian ladies 
who dress up their hair more beautifully than 
Bengali and Deccani Brahmin girls. . | 

The coarse muscular arm without a bangle 
in Mr. Bose’s exceedingly fine Maharatta type 
looks more a masculine than a feminine arm. 
The figure lacks the characteristic features of a 
Deccani Brahmin, girl, which are a well-knit 


‘frame perfectly proportioned with fully develop- 


ed bust and hips. In all ancient caves of Maha- 
rashtra and notably of Karla the female figures 


: 


carved out bear testimony to my contention. 


well rounded bust and hips. 
A ‘glaring mistake amounting to a blunder 


The most prominent features-of these figures are 


is the placing ‘of the pitcher in the right-hand 


lap.” No Maharatta girl ever carries a pitcher 
in her right hand and, for the matter of that, 
I don’t think any Indian woman does it as far 
as I know. * 

Again the. treatment of drasery is anything 
but artistic. It looks more ofa Dhotithana 
The folds have been ar- 


ranged in long lines whereas on the hips, where 
“Kauchta” is placed, they ought to come,— 
naturally, in tight round folds. The Saree. falls 


too low on the left arm. A portion of choli- 


is always visible and more especially when 
fetching water. The figure is too tall for a 


Maharatta girl. , 
No other wonfan of India walks with such 
perfect ease and&grace as a Maharatta girl. 
Her movements, %re at once so very free and 
dignified and yet so very modest. Mr. Bose’s 
stiff and stark figure has no delicacy of a 
Maharatta girl. 
A Hindu woman does not wearso defiant and 
haughty a look while going to worship, as 
depicted in Mr. Bose’s ‘‘To the Temple.”’? There 
is no touch of devotion init. A Gujrati lady 
never, throws her Saree so far back on the head 
and neither exposes her bust so much. Itisa 
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Hindus and Mussalmans alone have been 
named only for brevity’s sake and because they 
are the largest elemerits of the poptilation, 
“The New Civil Marriage Bill.” *~., 
Will you kindly allow me to point otit a few : 
inaccurate statements in Dr. H: S. Gour’s article ~ 
on ‘‘The New Civil Marriage Bill,” published. ia 
the June number of your paper? cs 
(1) It is not right to say ( p, 745) that — 
“there is no means for the performance of such 
marriage’ (i.e, between a Christian and a 
non-Christian ). The-Christian Marriage Act 
( Act XV. of 1872, if. I remember aright ) pro- 
vides. for. this and I know of at least. three such 


‘ marriages registered under this Act. 


(2) Act III of 1872 ‘does not require the 
parties to sign a declaration that they are non 


sign ofil* manners. Hindu girls, as a rule, try 
to hide their physical charms more than to 
display them like western girls. 

_ Mr. Bose is hopelessly out of touch with 
things Indian, and more so. with Indian tra- 
ditions ang manners. M. CaLEy. 


Hindus (-p. 746 ). What they have to declare , 
is this: I do not profess the Christian, Jewish, © 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsi,. Buddhist, Sikh 
or Jain religion. 
. (3) The statement ( p. 746, last paragraph ) 
-that ‘Such marriages as have since (i. ¢., 
since the decision of the. Privy Council that a, 
oe . Sikh or a Hindu by .becoming.a Brahmo does’. 
The Meaning of :“Hindow”. © . not cease. to bea .Hindu:) taken place undér- 


Le satmatate all * 


‘In your review, June number, I had: the 


-pleasure to read a contribution -under the head- . 


ing ‘““Messages from France’, by the distingiush- 
ed scholar Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. -The 
article is excellent, no doubt, and to all its con- 
tents, ideas and statements, I have nothing to 
add or to oppose, so agreed am I with ‘them 
entirely. Entirely, no. Mr. Sarkar translating 
into English the call to comradeship from 
Monsieur Paul Appell, addressed to, “savants 
et aux etudiants hindous’”’ saysin a “N.’B.”’ that 


“the term indou is geographical and therefore... 


includes Mussalmans as well as those who 
‘are Hindus by faith’‘~an idea that he again 
repeats, expressing the same more clearly, at 
the end of the article in the following words: 
‘‘The call is for the Hindus and Mussalmans a 
‘message of welcome into a life of expansion.” 
Now, I would like to ask you as well as Mr. 
‘Sarkar whether the Indian Christians, 
Indian Jews, the Indian atheists, the Indian 
freethinkers, etc., are excluded from the call, 
‘whether they are not Hindus... 


Really it is very painful to a true lover of 
India to come across such a statement.in a 
time like this when every Indian is called upon 
to do his duty and ali to show a united front 
for the political and economical — uplift of 
Mother India and ‘“the advancenicnt of .a 
human civilisation which will be directed hence- 
_ forth to the service of Liberty and Justice.’’. 

°. OLEGARIO NAZARET, . 

'  ditor’s Note.—‘‘Hindou” certainly includes 
all natives of India, of whatever race or religion, 


in 


the - 


‘the Act (i.:e., Act III of 1872 ) must of -necess- 
ity havé ignored the view of the Privy Council 
and in doing so the ‘contracting parties runa . 
risk which might prove fatal .to the enjoyment 
of matrimonial rights and. the: legitimacy . of 


. their issue’—is quite ‘unwarranted. . No-question 


can arise in regard to the validity of marriages 
registered under Act IIT of. 1872 ;. the decisions 


‘of the Privy Council (there have been two 


sepatate cases ) have no reference whatever to 
that-matter. What their Lordships of the Privy 
Council have held is that a Hindu or a Sikh by 
birth, even when he becomes a Brahmo, is 
governed by the. Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
because change of religion is no-bar to-inheri- 
tance. Everyone knows that Act ITI of 1872 
has left the question of succession open. . 
..  * ’ BARADAKANTA BASU, — 





| “Rameita.” 

The Gujarati reviewer of the Modern Review 
says that, Ramgita is a.part of the Ramayana 
and is a dialogue between: Shri Krishua and 
Hanuman. This is not the fact. This Ramgita 
is a part of the Great Epic ‘Tarrvasarayan by 
Guru GNan VasuistHa and it is a dialogue 
between SHREE RaMA and Hanuman: The 
‘other mistake is :~he says, ‘It is not so well- 
known as the Krishna Gita and hence very 
few translation of it exist’ in GuyaratY. It 
is notso. THIs Is THE ONLY GUJARATI TRANSLA- 
‘TION, - | + AMBASHANKAR Bratt, 

_ [Shri Krishna was probably a misprint or 
a slip of the pen for ShriRama. Ed, MR. J] - 
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“The Place of Urdu in the 
Indian Vernaculars.” ss: 


There. appeared an article in the Modern 
Review for March last wherein. an attempt was © 


made to give to Urdu the first place amongst 
Indian Vernaculars. The. reasons given were: 
(a) Its linguistic adequacy, (b) richness of its 
literature and (c) the 'phonetical perfection 
of its script. We have no quarrel with the 
learned writer either as to his reasonings or 
their soundness. What concerns us most -is 
that somehow some incorrect statements have 
crept mto-‘the composition. For..example, one 
Sentence runs: “It is worthy of note that 
the language we now call Hindi was the lan- 
guage of the aborogines of.India and not an 
offshoot of Sanskrit.”: With the latter : part 
of this assertion we find no fault, but to say 
that Hindi is not an Aryan language is not only 
an inadvertent inaccuracy but a downright 
blunder. The very structure of the language:is 
essentially Aryan and no scholar-‘has up to this 
time said anything against this self-evident truth. 


The rise of Hindi has been traced back to some - 


_ old Aryan dialect ( callit whatéver you will) 
through Prakrits and Apabhramshas: 
Sanskrit became the language of the learned-the 
people still adhered to their ‘natural dialect?’ 
or the Prakrit. Some of these Prakrits in:their 
turn became fixed and were employed for liter- 
ary and learned purposes by the early Bud- 
‘dhists:. The spoken language of the.people.how- 
ever went.on changing and acquired the name 
of Apabhramshas. ‘“‘These Apabhramshas,”’ in 
the words of Mr. F. E.. Keay; “are the direct 


parents of the.-modern vernaculars of : North 


india, namely, Hindi, Punjabi, ete.” -_ ben cf 
’ Other authorities for the same view are, Dr. 
Grierson, Mr. Fraser and Mr. Rapson. : 2 
Another. sentence runs: “The origins of 
Hindi are not. definitely. known to history....” 
This again seems to be a linguistic error. Not 
‘only are the origins of Hindi definitely known 
to its scholars but the very. stages through 
which the language has passed are well marked. 
In a criticism like this which must-occupy a 
given 
tails. . . or a. ge ae tes 
We mean.to treat of the subject in a separate 
article. Briefly, however, it might be said that 
Hindi in its earliest pliases is found in the wri- 
tings of poets like Chand Bardai. Who has not 
heard of his famous Prithvi Raj Raso? This 
was, roughly speaking, the beginning of Hindi, 
toward the close of the 12th century. The 
Bhakti Movement. again was the cause of the 
direct growth of such famous poets as Surdas. 
Tulsi Das, Keshava Das, Bihari Lal, Vidyapati 


and Mira Bai. They have filled the land with 


their songs and our hearts “leap up” at their 
simple and natural strains, This was the second 
stage of its development. Then we come to the 
third or the modern stage led by men such as 


* 


Tuns: “...So the merits of an 


When - 


printed space,. one cannot enter into de- - 
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Lallu Lalji and his colleagues. They are -the 
originators of Modern: Hindi. .What they, ac- 
tually. did was that they took up the language 
of the people and freed it from all alien ~words, 
the result was the Modern or High Hindi; It 
was high time that this should have been done. 

One passage in thearticle urgler' consideration 
1s Iphabet are.pro- 
portionate to the accuracy @nd exactness with 


which its letters can represewt the articulate . 


sounds, Unnecessary multiplication of letters 
and possession. of dipthongs and compound con- 
sonants viewed. phonetically are f 
hindrances rather than helps and advantages. 
Judged by these criteria Urdu -Atphabet scores 
an’easy victory Over its rival.” Isitso? The 
Takra' or Mahajani form of Hindi in that case 
ought to be given the first place amongst 
scripts. Ease in writing very often means diffi- 
culty in’ reading, but this, in the.wfiter’s own 
words, is a “singularly superficial objection:” 
Practice removes all such difficulties. What 


will the partizans of Urdu script say to this ? 


No doubt Urdu has a vast literature. But 


_ what sort of literature is that ? Mostly transla- 


tions, and all: books as a rule suffer in their 
translation. The language, has nearly no 


‘tradition to. fall back upon and originality will 


have to be searched for in order to be found, 
' Of course theré are genuine poets in Urdu, but 


how many? You could count them ,on your 


fingers: Hindi is a vast literature; vast in the 
teal sense of ‘the word and iniumérable have 
been the poets of the laiiguage who had and still 
have wonderful influence’on the public mind. 

| BARKAT Rai Nayar, | 





Raja Ram Mohun Roy. and. 
Non-Co-operation. : 


In the wéll written article headed Non-Co- 
operation in _ Education published in the 


February number of the Modern Review, the. 


writer (the Editor) by way .of introducing 


the subject referred to the public declaration 


by Ram: Mohun, that he would renounce his 


‘connection with England in case of.the- defeat 


of the Reform Bill of 1832, The reference was’ 
made with a view to prove that along with 
many other things he was also the originator 


_of the idea of Non-Co-operation and that its 
‘principle and’ practice have the high sanction of ° 


his name. I am not now concerned with the 


truth or otherwise of this claim. But this much 


I must say that to mistake the very natural 


desire for shunning. undesirable men for Non- 
Co-operation as a political method-is to evince 


a sad ignorance of its.very nature: - Surely" 
nobody would think of claiming the honour te 
question for Chanakya because of his aphorism 


ending: with “aTaarra gab’ -Ram Mohun 


simply. gave venteto his feeling of indignation 


are faults. and - 


fm 
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at the narrowness of the British aristocracy. 
‘He had not and could not have, the faintest 


idea of bringing about-the Reform | by renoun- . 


cing connection with England. This is, however, 


by the way. Now to the main issue. Mr. An-. 


drews has also made a reference to the same in- 
tention of Ram Mohun in the article “Ram 
Mohun and Engligh Education’? in the current 
number of the revidly as follows:-— | 
See “how he ay ready to renounce Britain 


for ever if she did ot follow in the same’ path 


of freedom. 


' Now, to make so much of a passing noble 
impulse ‘of Ram Mohun, I —believe, shows 
a lack of the sense of proportion in the writers. 
An impulse is merely an impulse and should. be 
treated as such. It shotild ‘never be elevated, 
to the rank of a fixed purpose or determination. 
To do so would be to blazon forth the: strange 
inconsistencies of'a great character which was 
in reality highly consistent. ,The generality, of. 
readers, of course, find nothing amiss in these 
references. They possess the happy habit of mind 


which skips over. things it comés accross. There 


are others again though not many—who cannot 


rest satisfied until they have dived deep | into the. 


core of things. They are sure to be pestered 


with some obstinate questions and J think very . 


apertinently too. I give below a few which have 
“perplexed me the most, since I read of the fact in 
the collected works of Ram Mohun. " 

1. The Government of Britain before the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. was undoubt- 
edly incomparably better than the then Govern- 
ment of ‘British India, and far more compatible 
with the liberty of the people. If then, the mere 
prospect of the defeat of the: Bill upset: him ‘so 
. much as to make him resolve in that eventuality 
upon renouncing all connections, both political 
and social (as his letter to his friend’ Mr. Wiliam 
" Rathbone shows), with England, how it’ was 
_possible for him to co-operate so intimately with 
<the Government of India? It may, of course, be 
said that the British-Rule of India was a ‘great 
advancement. upon..the Moghul, Rule (or 
unrile?}) and-so it was possible for Ram 
Mohun to help the British Government. IfRam 
Mohun were merely’ a time-server-or, euphe- 
mistically speaking, a practical politician, such 
temporising with the truth, would have been, no 
doubt, intelligible. But for aman whose very 
breath of life was truth, light and liberty, ‘in 
whom were blended in happy harmony the best 
result of the’ Vedic culture and the French 
Miumination, any compromise with untruth for 
a temporary betiefit is simply inconceivable. I 
yanda Babi: when-he wrote: “7-7 os, 
eform Act enfer’ ** 8 


think this difficulty vaguely troubled Ram=- . 


et 
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England, if her ruling class, failed to broaden 
the basis of popular liberty.” 


. But this also.does not quite solve the difii- 
culty, viz.,‘how was ‘it possible for him to co- 
operate with the Government of India, - which 
was far more arbitrary ? The phrase “all over — 
the world” surely includes his own country, - 
and the ‘‘basis of popular liberty” was much 
more natrow in India than in England of the 
time and ought to have given. rise'to a “keener” 
feeling fot the “cause of liberty’. Charity is 
no doubt, a noble thing. ‘But that charity 
which feels far more keenly for the want of 
butter of a neighbour than the want-of the very 
bread of life of one’s Own kith and kin must be - 


viewed with a little Suspicion, There is a 


third: alternative, viz., Ram Mohun’s _ sense 
of liberty did not fully develop until his visit 
to England. But this hypothesis is too -puerile - 
to deserve any notice. ae 
2. From the letter written to Mr. William: 
Rathbone referred to before, it appears’ that in-’ 
case of the defeat of the Bill Ram Molun’s 
intention was not only to renounce connection 
with England and British Government but 
also with Englishmen, itcluding his friends and 
the very persons who fought so hard for the 
Reform: . The letter runs: ‘As I publicly 
avowed that in the event of the Reform Bill 
being defeated I would renounce my connection 
with this country, I refrained from writing to 
you or any other friend in Liverpool untill 
knew the result.” .Ram Mohun’ was nothing if 
not the very ‘spirit of sanity dnd moderation. © 
The indiscriminate condemnation Of his triends 
and the partisans of the Reform iniplied in the 
above extract for the offence of tlie aristocratic 
class, is palpably’ incompatible with the mind 
and character of Ram Mohun. "  . ae 
3. In the event of.the defeat of the Bill’ 
would ‘it have been possible for Ram Mohun to 
keep any connection with the. British Govern-' 
ment and Englishmen itt India ? The objection’ 
would surely have applied with a double force’ 
where Englishmén were the dominant race and 
weilded an arbitrary power. ~~ =< 
4, In case of the event taking place a few 
years earlier would it have been possible for 
Ram Mohun to take such a prominent part in , 
the introduction of English education in India 
with the help of the’English Government? =~ 
_ Questions such as ‘these are sure to trouble 
one if much importance belaid on Ram Mohun’s 
public announcement alluded to before. Al- 
though Ram Mohun’s public's" 
serves a. eer * . 


= . 
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Editor’s Note. 


Mr, Bagchi says that I wanted to prove 
that. Rammohun Roy “was , the . originator, 
of the idea of non-co-operation.”, What I wrote 
is: ‘...the idea. of Non-co-operating. with 
England in a particular manner in‘ certain 


circtumstances:had: occured to him independent- 


ly long before it struck any one else im Europe 
or Asia.” That is a fact. Mr. Bagchi may 
rest assured that I had no intention to dispute 
the patent-right of any present-day Non-co- 


operator. in thé idea, of Non-co-operation, - If. 
any one referred to the historical fact that. 


the idea of using steam as a mechanical source 


of. power had first ‘struck Hero. of, Alexandria, 


(c. 130 B, C.), that would not mean that Hero 
was the originator or inventor of the steam 
engine 2 " 

Mr. Bagchi thinks that Rammohun’s public 
declaration arose out of.“the very natural 
desire for shunning undesirable men,” he thinks. 
it was-not of the nature of -a ~ political method, 
and that it was “a. passing noble impulse of 
Rammohun,’” not “a fixed purpose or determi- 


nation.’”’ But surely “for shunning undesirable. 


men,’? namely, the British. aristocracy in this 
ease, the drastic step.of, renouncing all connec- 
tion with England was not needed! He could 
have thought, of retiring to’ his village home 
in Bengal, where the Lords would not have. 
pursued him! © ~~ . | 
-- Mr. C. F. Andrews has written to us to 
say: “It is a strange mis-judgment.of Raja 
Rammohun Roy to think that he could have 
written and acted in ‘such a vital matter on. 
‘impulse’!”? - But as Mr. Andrews is a co-accused 
with .us,. let us hear what the late Miss S. D: 
Collet, Rammohun’s biographer, has to say 
on the siibject. °°. | ws 
“about this time Rammolhuin’s chief ‘pre- 
' oecupation was, political rather than social 
or ceremonial, The agitation for Reform was 
sweeping on to: the final ‘crisis......the nation 
awaited the action of the Lords-in a wild fever 
of excitement. Rammohun shared in the general 
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' The passages quoted above would appear to: 
show that Rammohun did not write and act 
on “a passing noble impulse.” 


_ As in the life-time of Rammohun the unre- 
formed Government of Britain was better than. 
the then British Government of India, Mr. 
Bagchi. asks, “how was it gpossible for him 
to co-operate. so intimately. Jvith the Govern- 
ment of India?’ The wrgfer makes. many 
more remarksin a similar strain. It is not 
necessary to follow him point by point.. I 
will make only. a few general observations. 
To speak of Ramimohun Roy as merely co-oper- 
ating with the Government is surely to mis- 


represent “him to a very great extent. More- 


over, as in present-day politics “'co-operation’’ 
carries with it in the mind of the majority of 


_ politically-minded Indians the association of sub- 


Serviency and even sycophancy, Mr. Bagchi’s 
words may create prejudice against Rammohun. 


The fact is, as all readers of his biography- 
know, Rammohun was much more of an oppone. 


~ ent of Government than a “‘co-operator”’ with it. 


agony of suspense. He felt that it was no mere | 


British business, but:that it vitally . affected the 
fortunes of mankind, and ia no place more than 
in India. In’ a- letter to Miss Kiddell, of date 
‘48, Bedford Square, March 31,’ he says: ‘I had 
lately the pleasure of seeing the Rev. Dr. Car- 
penter, and hearing from that truly venerable 
minister that Miss Castle and ‘yourself were 
perfectly. well and deeply interested in the cause 

emnta-a-" = the success of which the welfare 


when aided depends.’ ” = 


a at 


x 


In Mr. J: Young’s letter introducing Rammohun 
Roy to Jeramy. Bentham, occurs the following 
passage :“‘It is nosmall compliment to such 
a man that.even a Governot-General like the 


--present,.....who knows that R. M. R. greatly. 


disapproves of many of the acts of the Govern- 


‘nh 


ment, should have shown him so much respect ~ 
- as to furnish him with introductions -to friends 


of rank’ dnd political influence in England.” — 
Even in ‘connection with.the practice of 


Suttee the abolition of .which Rammohun did. 


so. much to bring about, he kept up not only 


the spirit but also the form. of independence.. 


We read in. Miss. Collet’s life of the Raja :~ 
“Lord William [Bentinck ] took - counsel of 


Rammobun Roy. ‘ There is an interesting story | 


ofthe way their first interview was arranged, 


which we transcribe from the Rev. Principal , 
Macdonald’s lecttire on the Hindu Reformer :-~-4 


_ “Lord ‘William Bentinck, the _ Governor- 
General,-.on -hearing .that he would. likely 
receive considerable help from -the Rajah in 
suppressing. the pernicious custom of widow: 
burning, sent. one of his aides-de-camp to him 
expressing his desire to see him. To this the 
Rajah replied, ‘‘I have now ‘given up all 
worldly . avocations and am engaged in 
religious culture and inthe investigation: of 
truth. Kindly express my humble respects to 
the Governor-General and inform_him that I 
‘have no inclination to appear before hig 


august presence, and therefore I hope that he 


will kindly pardon me.”’ These words the aide: 


wile-camp conveyed to the-Governor-General who. 


it say to. Rammohut® 
een Eee eS ee Pe Po Oe 
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. iti! and this is no -matter for surprise, for the’ 
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will be highly obliged to him ifhe will kindly 
see him once.” - “This the aide-de-camp did and 
Rammohun Roy could: no longer.’ refuse the 
urgent and polite request of his lordship.”’ 

As Miss Collet: observes, Rammohun Roy 
“might have been expected to welcome con- 
ference witha ruler-so able and willing to ac- 
celerate reform,” put he agreed to see Bentinck 
only “when he thi it was the man and-not 
the Court functi 
and then, ‘‘he® 
scruple and agreed to come;” 
actual-advice which the Raja gave Lord 
Bentinck ‘about suttee,' ‘another surprise 
awaits us,” says Miss Collet. “Rammohun 
positively endeavoured. to dissuade Lord Ben- 
tinck from this drastic project,” viz., “its prompt. 
and forcible suppression by Government.” = - 

, We have gone into these details only to show 
that to dub Rammohun, in these days, as only 
a “co-operator” with Government, is to do him 
great injustice and create prejudice against him, . 
however unintentionally. Of course, he gave 
Government help by: advice and in other 
ways, when he thought it was necessary for 
the good of India. But, as indicated above, 
he was not a persona grata with officials, high . 
or low. Colonel Young wrote ina Ietter to 
Bentham that the reformér was subjected to 
“bitter and vindictive persecution... by a, 
conspiracy of his own bigoted countrymen, 
protected and encouraged, not ‘to say insti- 
Rated, by some of ours influential and offictal . 
men who cannot. endure that a presumptuous 
‘black’ should tread so closely upon the heels 
of the dominant white class, or rather should 
pass them in the march of mind.” | 

As to why he did not “non-co-operate”’ with 
the British Government in. India as he pro- 
posed to do with Britain ina certain contin- 
gency,the answer is quite plain. He did not 
think that the India of his day was ripe for a 
movement of self-rule and for the method of 
“non-co-operation” as a means for furthering: 


ary who appealed to him” 


c 


Swaraj] movement dates-back only to' the day 
when Dadabhai Naoroji delivered his presidentt- 


al address at the Calcutta Congress of 1906, © 
and the method of “Non-co-operation”’ was 


publicly announced as the political weapon 
to be used: for the winning of Swaraj_ only. 
some time after the conclusion of the late war, 
during and-before which even’ Mr. Gandhi was 
a “co-operator.”  - z 
It should be borne'in mind that: Rammohun 
tesolved to renotince all connection with 
England if the Reform Bill did not pass, just as 
the Congress leaders resolved to non-co-oper- 


- ate with the British Indian Government when 


ghot it didnot do justice in the 
* Ste bs ee 


a_- 


straightway waived all - 
As regards the - 


_veriience, 


vey 


and liberty. It was Rarimohun’s-belief that 
‘fon the success of’ the Reform Bill ‘the welfare 
of England, nay of the world, depends.” The 
world ‘included India,- and, ‘moreoyer, India’s 
political destiny was interwoven with that of 
England. He hoped: that if England became 
politically free, that’ might mean the political 
salvation of India, too: Therefore, if the hope 
of England’s attainment of political . freedom 
was dashed, that might be a cause: of political 
despondency for India, too;’.so far as British 
help was concerned, and would be-a good 
ground for “non-co-operating”’ with England... 
So long as there was hope of freedom for 
England, there was hope for- India,-too; and, 
therefore, ‘‘non-co-operating” on the ground of 
India being a worse governed country than 
England was out of the question.- Rammohun 
would have non-co-operated with England if a 
certain hope of his were not fulfilled, as our 
Congress leaders have non-co-operated on cer- 
tain hopes of theirs not having been-fulfilled. 
No doubt;-in our days,-even-a “free’’ England 
has not helped really to free India. But as 
Rammohun did not live to return to India from 
a “Reformed” England to’see what it would: do 
for his. country, it was not his good or bad 
fortune to be disappointed in the hope of win- 
ning liberty with England’s ‘help; as we have 
been. If he had been disillusioned as we have 
been; we can only conjecture what he would 
have done ;—there was greater scope for action 
in his: days than in ours, ‘as British influence 
was then far less both in‘ India and the world 
outside it than now. : wo 

Mr. Bagchi will excuse us if we do not seri- 
ously ‘discuss his sneering: observation that 
“that charity which feels far more keenly for the 
want of butter of a neighbour than the want of 
the very bread of life:of one’s own kith and kin 
must be viewed -with a little suspicion,” It 
pains and humiliates us to think that any 
Indian can even hypothesize that Rammohun’s 
feeling for his country was of this description. 
Mr: -Bagechr rightly admits that the hypothesis 
that “Rammohtin’s sense of liberty.did not fully 
develop: until his visit:to England,” ‘is too 
puerile-to deserve notice.” © «+. 

_ Mr. Bagchi’s question in paragraph 3” of 
his letter-has been-indirectly answered in one of 
the extracts from Miss Collet’s book! As res 
gards his question in paragraph 4, we fail to 
understand why it has been asked. It is neither 
necessary nor possible to determine how Ram: 
mohun would have-acted in various hypothe- 
tical circumstances., AS for English education, 
it may have a value quite apart from any poli- 
tical dependence on or connection with England. 
The Japanese, the Chinese, and several nations 
learn English for culture and commercial cons 
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understand why the questions o 

mag with truth,” “oomprom! Dbe 
ne nave been raised. May 





whether all the Indian leaders, including Mr. 
Gandhi, who co-operated with Government 
until the passing of the Congress non-co-opera- 
tion resolution, temporised -with truth: and: 
compromised with untruth on all the occasions . 
when they ‘co-operated’? That is not my 
opinion. To make sly insinuations against- 
Rammohun indirectly, is a very unworthy. 
method. If the writer wishes to wound—I 
hope ‘he does not, he should strike boldly, . 
directly and openly, by pointing out in what 
respects. and. on what occasions Rammohun. 
co-opérated with Government by compromising. 
with untruth. He never did so. 
Mr. Bagchi imagines“ that the Raja’s letter. 
to Mr, Rathbone appears to show that he had.-. 
resolved to renounce -even social connections | 
with all Englishmen, including his friends and- 
the very persons who fought so hard for ‘the 
reform! ,A strange conclusion indeed! .And it | 
is drawn from the. mere fact that he refrained - 
from writing to his friends until he knew the. 
result of the debate in the Lords !. Would it not: 
be a more natural and saner inference to draw . 
from these words that his mind was in -a. state 
of suspense and anxiety, and he wanted to write 
only when there was certainty _ instead of 
suspense, and when, therefore, he could either 
positively rejoice, or condole with -his friends ? 
The reader will: find. in one: of the passages 
quoted from Miss .Collet’s book that, as--a 
matter of fact, ‘the nation awaited the action. 
of the Lords.in a wild fever of excitement. 
Rammohun shared -in the general agony of 
suspense.” oe we ee 
- As to the reasons why Rammohwun’s declara- 
tion should, in Mr. Bagchi’s opinion, be treated . 
merely as an expression of indignation—the 
manifestation of “‘a passing noble impulse’’, the 
writer mentions the fact that. “He (the Raja) 
had riot and could not ‘have, the faintest idea- 
of bringing about the Reform: by. renouncing 
connection with England.’ Wedo not know-- 
there is no means of -knowing—whether Ram-: 
mohun Roy had “the faintest idea of- bringing 
about the Reform by . renouncing connection 
with England.” But even if he had no such idea, 
that would not make his declaration merely the. 
insignificant manifestation of a. momentary 
impulse. The, Doukhobors of Russia emigrated ~ 
to Canada in their thousands. Thereby. they 
did not intend to bring about, nor did they .in 
fact succeed in bringing. about any reform in 
Russia ; but still nobody speaks slightingly of 
their movement. No doubt, Rammohun was 
only an individual. But even when the adoption 
of a particular line of conduct by’ any .person 
may not produce any change in the conduct ‘of 
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‘Rammohun, ° 


‘French sympathies was supplied by 





others, he may owe it to himself, to his people 
and. to -his God to act in a particular way. 
That was, wé presume, how Rammohun looked 
at the matter. 7 
Whatever importance Rammohun himself 
may-.or may not have attached to his intended. 
severance of connection with England, it would 
be wrong to treat him as ag mere individual. 
According to his English biogr@pher, ‘Ministers 
of.the Crown ‘recognised his ~mbassy and his, 
title’ as the ennobled: representative. of the. 
Emperor of Delhi. But -the much more impor- 


tant fact was that the people of-England, in 


their own spontafieous way, acknowledged : him, 
as Ambassador trom the people of India.’? Muss 
Collet, the English .biographer whom we. have 
quoted so often,-adds : : ie , 
“His public threat of renouncing British alle- 
giance- in case the peers triumphed might per- 
haps seem amusing to the lower type of: Anglo- 
Indian mind the type’ that thought of -him 
as: only ‘that black fellow.’ The spectacle 
of: a solitary Hindu renouncing the - British 
empire and all its’ works because of its refusing 
a wider franchise, not to his Eastern country- 
men, but to the people of England, might be ‘so 
construed: as to look’ positively funny.” °°" | 
_ When | 
little did‘shé ‘dream how’ a countryman’ of. 
not an ~Anglo-Indian ‘of the 
lower. type, would construe, his resolve <in the 
year. 1921 Av: D? “But,” “says *“Miss- -Collet;- 
“Rammohun* was consciows of. being virtually” 
Ambassador from India; and if the sympathies; 
of the progressive Hindus ‘whom he. typified, 
were estranged. from .an unreforméd England, 
and given, say, toa miore democratic’ France, 
the Oriental .memories’ and aspitations — of 
the French. might find less difficulty tn making 
trouble for, us.in India;:In'any ‘case, it was 
the most ‘pronounced ‘-’pfotést - the. . Hindu: 
reformer could make; and at.a titne‘of world- 
crisis, . as he ‘conceived it, -he must strike 
his heaviest ‘stroke. It was stated, indeed, 
that “should ‘the ' Bill be defeated, he. was 
resolved’ on ‘leaving England and transferr- 


ing .himself and his allegiance to the United 


States.. But we remember the intense ~ enthu- 
Siasm he displayed forthe tricolour when le first 
saw: it at the Cape; anda further proof -of his 
h symp his visit to 
Paris in the autumn of the year.”’ ee fas 
These observations of the Raja’s . English 
biographer. show that she treated his . public 
avowal not.“in the light of a passing impulse” 
but .as “a serious determination”; and [ 
think she was right. 
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. Miss “Collet - wrote” ‘these ‘words’: 
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ad avery great honour. and 
iaving the illustrious Indian 
“Poet, Rabindranath Tagore; within its 
walls for a couple of days at the end of April. 
The poet, secompanied by his son Rothindra- 
nath and Mr. S. R. Bomanji, arrived on the 
evening of the. e7th from Paris and left for 
Geneva—where they stay for a few days—on 
the goth in the merning. He was received 
and.seen off at.the. heres by Prof. and Mrs. 
Sylvain Levi and-all the Indian students. 
During his stay the poet was the chief 
guest at two tea-parties given in his honour— 


one by ee and Mis >i oe and the. other 


ad 


- privilege ofe 














Rabindranath | Tagore, Mr. §. R. 


his son, 
Bomanji, Prof. and. Mrs. 


indian students—also hosts of R. N. Tagore. 


niversity, in the absence of her husband. 
arties the University and literary 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE AT STRAS 


- Strasbourg 
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| triumph. in Alsace, of the great. Hindu po 


gious silence at their eam enthusiasti 
acclamations. 


surrounded by his young compatriots. 
turbans on. their heads, advanced wit 
_and serene bearing towards the a 
where he was to deliver his address, 


Sylvain Levi and 
by Mme Charl lety, the wife of the Rector of iy 


oe fl represented. Our rie 










| Irejological e savant, the Sete ob these term 


. vast concourse had: come 





The following account of 
Rabindranath Tagore to the i 
) has been translated — 
French. daily. Alsace et. ‘Lorraine “of | 


Rabindranath Tagore 
the ie Ualeaesity became ‘veritably. the -hal 
in which the entire city had the pleasure ¢ 
knowing the poet. Such was the esteen 


which the thousands of the audience w he 
to testify to Tagore, who passed on, with re 


Tagore dressed in his national co tt 








was like a gust of embalmed and into 
breeze surcharged with the profour 
those tie Atel forests of wh 









gore, cand 1 


of an exquisite delicaten 






Rabindranath Tagore and Prof. sylvain Levi. 


Permit me, as a passionate. friend of India, 

ly to tell you that the genius of - Tagore is 
nius of India itself. That genius which 
manifests itself in Buddha, Vyasa, Valmiki, 


hosa, Kalidasa and which brings ever 








oday in the poet whom Bengal has given to 
ladia and India to ‘the world. Everyone is 
en oe or to reject according to his 
aciin tio ‘ y ibe Indic doctrine of individual 

| , | think, no one will 
| nations: have a soul which 
yy turns in whatis called 
reat_men. India, since the very 
° her history, is faithfully conserv- 
| oP, ination: of charity and of 
















o the mind of the Prussiaj 
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which the Pruss§an disdains to take notice of; Whenever there isiatbig -ditiner :party we gene- 
but the tremulot world outside listens, and rally. engage male cooks-:to manage it: That 
believes and exaglgerates it,’ as if it were the conclusively: proves.that one of the glorious 
mufiled voi¢e of the nation. The cry-of the roles of the male is‘that of a, cook, Why men 
nation at’present is for its own emancipation. become so‘unjust to:.thethselves arid: their sex 
and the emancipation of mankind. The Prussian . 10 general’ and transfer'all credit of the kitchen 
has begun to detest the grand phrases or shib- department to. the .other ‘sex one fails to see. 
boleths oras he calls it schlaguort, thefumes We ‘think it: was. Sir :Natayan .Chaidavarkar®. 
of which excited and intoxicated him in the who: recently said, it-was at the Social Reform 
past. -_Wacht am Rhein has been thrown into Day; that woman.was-not ‘only-équal. of: man. 
the limbus of old discarded ideas. Heisregard- but that,she was shis~ superior. ‘sShe: may be, 
ing himself “deeply atid inwardly,‘ and con- . but: we venture to contradict-evén‘Sir-Narayan 
_Sciously pendering over the new scheme of if -he .means-that:-she..is- man’s stipérior. in the 
bringing true happiness to -himself- and the kitchén. She is not, both -in cooking; and in 
world outside. He thinks thatin this war he eating: Asa matter of-fact we-are ‘all acquaint- 
has been a pawn in the capitalists’ game, and ed in Bombay: with-thename.of a:female -book- 
that he has been turned into a fiery machine seller, and we also; know that all our’ sweets 
for the glorification of the war party and for manufacturers are: men.’’-Does. it not.-prove 
causing inhumanity to man. Herrn Wolff that the culinary art is: as -natural to:'man as 
knows all this, and is distracted to discover ititellectual pursuits are natural. -to.. woman ? 
means to appease him. The former ‘rulers We know ofa female who conducted’a boarding 
wm neglected agriculture, and favoured industria- house in Bombay, but we are told on very 
~” Jism which has denuded the country. of its good authority that allthe cooks she engaged 
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and be slaughtered. He has had enough of will. be in the kitchen.’ We. really do not know 
the nauseating experience, and looked round why the. womat, should always be in the 
and glared fiercely at his leaders; and witha kitchen!’ Many meu have been: very fine and 
long sweep of his arms sent them flying into capahle.‘cooks.:In‘the Mahabharat. ho) women 
the air. These ‘‘flying Dutchmen’ in disgrace ‘can beat Nal.and:Bhinisen. in: proficiency ‘inthe 
are' still growling and gnashing~their teeth culinary art aiidwe‘are sure that these men 
from their miserable solitude and hiding place have’ left: enough déscendants:in thé male sex. 


inhabitants and:crowded them into the indus- were men. That simply goes to strengthen 


trial cities with their innumerable gaieties and ourcontention.. . : i... 

frivolities. The Germans fascinated by the dis- E mo = 

coveries in physics and chemistry rushed out i. “= ats: 

naked, like Archemedes, from their laboratories, a Mother erait. c 
and proclaimed to the world that they had |. preopey and Happiness reproduces from. 


found new heaven and earth, and: let the real re : . ; ; 
earth, the true nurse of man, shrink and. wither. . National Health an- article sede ‘Mother- 
Politics, like scientific war, has been the bane ceraf : which should be adapted to Indian 
and curse of civilised man. Send the people conditions: and translated... It begins 


back “to the land or there will be-terrificcon- thy - | Ue 


7 : ¥ , , * xe <i = Z 4 bt ri a ; | ” ; - 
e: eae Re i Dieu oe PE Oe wNB A child’s health, life and character depends 
| " ' mostly on the parents; they .should spare 

— -, themselves no pains whatever in keeping their 


Past 


Myvery funny arguments were brought forward 


Ad 


die lena ena Ki n_ bodies -healthy and their blood pure. -To do 
Woman Suffrage and the Kitchen. this they have a task before them which will 


There- is some fresh humour in the need close attention, but can easily be done by- 


editorial note inthe New Review on the doing the puowane. canes Zs nae 
n suffrage debate in the Bombay The mother, when she has conceived, must 
Puan ne Ae & DP Pavidis Rea een not think that Nature alone will make the seed 
ounces Ch Se er er are ‘ grow into a strong, healthy baby. This is 
. We learn, ; entirely wrong, as every human body is com- 
The debate was an interesting one and some posed of hundreds of little workers, each having 


by gentlemen who were opposed -to the resoli- these workers the most wonderful are the. teeth 

tion. One Hon: Member asked. what would workers ; séven months before baby is born they 
happen in the kitchen if women went tothe take ‘up their separate statioris in. the gums 
“Councils ? We may point out that nothing and start to work making the teeth from which 
“serious would happen either in-the kitchen or they never.rest until the teeth are’ finished. 
. anywhere else except in the brains of some When baby ‘is born, if we could ‘see inside the 

over-orthodox people. Either the cook willbe baby’s gums a few months-later, we should 
in the kitchen, Rinposing the Council always see twenty little “ivory and.twenty enamel 
meets at the cooking time, or the hushand workers, the ivory workers making ten separate 


\ 
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a, separate part of baby’s body to form. Among. 
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domes oneach jaw and the enamel workers 
enamelling the same. Now,to do this they 
have .to: be nourished and supplied -with 
materials for building these different parts, and 
it all has to be done by the mother eating good 
nourishing food, and leading a healthy life, .as, 
if the mother fails to do her part the little 
workers cannot carry out their work satis- 


factorily. Ifthe teeth workers do not get suffi- | 


cient nourishment and materials the teeth will 
suffer, also the child in after years, as the teeth 
will-come in decayed, causing the baby pain, 
and the gums will become inflamed. This 
means that when the baby starts to: eat solid 
‘food it will not beable to chew it as it should 
be, causing indigestion and harm to the sto- 
mach.’ Also it will close the outlet where the 
other teeth should come -through, and they 
will force their way through anywhere, and 
instead. of baby having regular teeth they will 
be very tineven. 5 
Then, if there is-any consumption or com- 
plaint that may be passed down to the baby 
in the family, the mother must fight against it 
straightway from the beginning of pregnancy— 
it will be no good after baby is born, as it will 
be in the system. 
The mother, when she has conceived, should 
go to a doctor and be examined to see that she 
is in perfect health. She should also engage a 
suitable nurse who will look after her at the 


time of her confinement, and a suitable doctor,. 


if one is needed, as-on this depends a great deal 
of the mother’s and baby’s life at the time of 
childbirth. A mother should always be happy 
and well during the carrying time. 
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Physical Education for Indian Girls. 


' Mr. K.S. Abhyankar writes in Indian 
Education : = 44 


The Calcutta University Commission allude 
in their report to the injurious effect of collegiate 
education on the health and the physique of 
women undergraduates. In fact, the present 
system ofeducation in India is believed to be 
detrimental to the health ofthe students. The 
existing state of affairs is thus described by a 
lady engaged in teaching in Bengal: ‘“Theaverage 
student is very weak; she needs good food, 
exercise and often remedial gymnastics; she 


comés to college with an impaired appetite and | 


an inherited dislike of eating anything save 
rice, vegetables and sweets.”.- Principal Miss 
MacDougal of Madras, however, warns us, that 
the remarks of the Sadler Commission, though 
perhaps applicable -to. Bengal, do not apply to 
Madras, for example, where the general, level 
of the health and vigour of the students of the 
two residential colleges is far better than that 
of women of the same age wholive at home.. 
still, the general experience appears to be that 


- without a sound physical training. 
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the girls at colleges and schools have their 
physical needs neglected. Miss Brooke of 
Bombay, for exaniple, states, “Hardly one 


‘woman out of one hundred, I suppose, ever 


breathes to the inflation of her lungs, and none 
of the girls I-come across has any idea of 
attempting this except.perhaps at drill time. 
It needs to be made habituaf It is-no good 
preaching this counsel of perfection’ where 
correct methods can hardly Be said to exist.” 
The years of school life ate the time to 
build up the constitution, and once physical 
education is neglected during this critical period, 
not only is there danger of physical breakdown 
but of mentaland moral aberrations. The old 
Indian games are forgotten, and no substitute 
is provided for them at school. 

Physical education of girls is not opposed 
to the true ideal of ‘feminity’, nor is it a new- 
fangled innovation in this country. Readers 


‘of Indian history and. mythology will find 


numerous instances of valorous women, who 
could not have so distinguished themselves 
Swami 
Dayanand, the founder of the Arya. Samaj, 
recommended the teaching of even’the military 
art to girls of a Kshattriya disposition. Women 
whose physical powers are developed revivify 
national life. Says Prof. William James in his 
‘Talks to Students’, ‘Fifteen years ago, the Nor- - 
wegian women were even more than the women 
of other lands votaries of the old-fashioned ideal 
of feminity, ‘the domestic angel,’ the ‘gentle 
and refining itifluence’ sort of thing. Now these 
sedentary fire-side tabby-cats of Norway have’ 
been trained, they ‘say, by the snow-shoes into 
lithe and audacious creatures, for whom no night 


‘is too dark or height too giddy and who are 


not only saying good-bye to the traditional 
feminine pallor and delicacy: of. constitution, 
but actually taking the lead in every educa- 
tional and social reform. I cannot but think 
that the tennis and tramping and skating habits” 
and the bicycle craze which are so rapidly 


‘extending among our dear sisters and daughters 


in this: country, are going also to lead to a- 
sounder and heartier moral tone, which will 


-& 


send its tonic breath through all our American ° 


life.’ The ideal of the. well-trained and vigorous 
body ought, therefore, to be maintairied, ‘neck 
by neck with that of the well-trained and 
vigorous mind asthe two co-equal halves of 
the higher education,’ not only in the case of 
men but of women as well. ; 


Educational Institutions under 
Muslim Rulers. i 


Mr. Y. D. Khan has contributed an 
interesting article under thesabove heading 
to Indian Education. Says he :— 


Systematic effort at spreading education 


” 
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began in the year 143 A. H., and even within 
the Ist and 2nd centuries of its birth Islam 
began to boast of philosophers, theologians’ 
and educationists of no mean pretensions. It 
will be interesting to learn that when Islam 
Was in its teens, classes were held -within the 
enclosures of hernytages, in private buildings, 
Or in the compougds of mosques. According 
to Chambers’s Encylopedia large schools were 
founded in the tifie of Manu-ur-Rashid at 
Bagdad, Basra, Kufa, and Bokhara. On this 
point more light is thrown by the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica: according to which Mamun 
founded a college at Khorasan when he was the 
heir-apparent where professors of admitted 
competence and solid worth were posted. It 
will not be irrelevant to observe here that one 
Meoosa, a Christian by birth, was posted as 
the Principal of this Institution. The appoint- 
ment ofa Christian to such a responsible post 
brings in clearer relief the fair and equitable 
policy of the Caliphs. Another centre of edu- 
cational activities was the city of Nishapoor. 
Amir Nasar, the brother of Sultan Mahmood, 
founded there college called “Sadia”, In this 
connection it will be interesting to note that 
Sultan Mahmood of Gazni spent the major por- 
tion of his booty in building acollege at Gaztii 


As early as 410 A. H. Another noteworthy 


institution which owes its origin chiefly to 
private enterprise was founded in Nishapoor in 
honour of the learned Abubakr Fatuk who died 
in the year 406 A. H. When Hakim Nasir-e- 
Khusrao, who was a globe-trotter arrived at 
Nishapoor, he makes a pointed mention of a 
school which was under construction by the 
order of Tughral Beg Saljuqi. The number of 
schools and libraries in Nishapoor can be easily 
imagined from the fact that when in the year 


£566 A. H. internal warfate had dislocated the 


life of the city, no less than 25 schools of differ- 


vant sects and 12 libraries were razed to the . 


‘ground or reduced to ashes, 


He next turns his attention to Persia. 


Nizam-ul-mulk Tusi laid the foundation of 
that renowned institution “The Nizamia Col- 
lege”, named after him. This wonderful institu- 
tion was the Oxford of Bagdad which supplied, 
a constant and unbroken stream of intellectuals 
to the different parts of the Moslem Empire. 
Sadi, Hafizand Imam Gazzali and others, the 
pontiis of Islam, quenched their educational 
thirst at this perennial fount of “Nizamia.” He- 
Dudgeted the liberal grant of as many as a’ lac 
of dinars for the erection of this institution. 
He it was who inaugurated the policy of liberal 
e@ucation through the length and breadth of the 
Empire and also spread a network of schools 
and colleges. That he dedicated the one-tenth 
portion of his private estate to the upkeep and 
running of this institdition shows the extent of 


his liberality and his altruistic nature. Accord- 
ing to Gibhon 6 OND ctdenta Af Mifauvant mendAnn 


received the benefit of liberal culture at this 
institution at different times, in whom may be 


‘counted sons of noblemen and labourers, alike. 


Liberal stipends were given to deserving stu- 
dents and the professorial staff was richly 


- remunerated. A big library was also attached 
‘to this college. 


About the Abbaside period we read :— 


’ Inthe year 625 A, H. Mustansar-billah, the 
Caliph, laid the foundation of the institution 
called ‘‘The Mustansaria” after him. The work 
of its construction extended over a period of G | 
years. The mouldering ruins of this building 
stand to-day to tell the sad tale of the ravages 


of time and are a grim commentary on its days 


of pristine glory. Itis interesting to learn that 
160 camel loads of books were purchased for 
this institution, 246 students were admitted 
inte its residential quarters, which were fitted - 
with hot-baths and a hospital. . 

The sixth century was an era of uniform and 
rapid progress when vast schemes of education 
crystallised. The names of two Caliphs, Nur-ud- 
din Mohammad aud Sala-ud-din, loom large on 
the horizon. The reign of Caliph Sala-ud-din, 
better known in history as Saladin who distin- 
guished himself in the Crusades, was ushered in 
with renewed efforts at the propagation of edu- 
cation. He opened schools at Alexandria, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, etec., and liberally financed 
them. - Allama Ibn Jabir observes that in the 
Boarding House of Alexandria, food, lodging, © 
medicine, etc., were supplied free of charge. The 


expenditure on the professorial and teaching => 


staff ran to three lacs of dinars or 15 lacs of + 
rupees, roughly. 21 
The Ommyad, Abbaside, Nuria, and Salahia 
dynasties have left behind them brilliant records 
of educational activities. 
It will surprise mauy to read that the 
educational activities of the Turkish kings 


~ “eclipsed all others.”’ 
The Turks covered the country with anet- .° 


work of schdols and colleges all of which were 
under a uniform and efficient system of control. 
These latter institutions were also seminaries 
of political instruction—a fact which was con- 
spicuous by its absence in former periods. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Edward Easy, m.a., late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, the author of the ‘History of 
the Ottoman Turks,”’ all the Turkish kings: who 
preceded Mohammad II, were excessively fond 
of establishing. schools and colleges, but 
before Mohammad II, they pale into insigui- 
ficance. In his time the problem of educa- 
tion loomed large before the public mind, 
and merit and learning did not remain un- 
recognised or tunrecompensed. The conqueror 
of Constantinople knew that the essentials of 
stabilising and widening the state lay not so 
much in rude militarism as in liberal culture. 
¥T > ee : 
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tion for the masses. Mohammad II, ‘besides 
establishing primary ‘schools, known as 
“‘maktabs’'n almost every town and. village, 
laid the foundation of large institutions where 
students were instructed in as many as ten 
different subjects—Grammar, Logic, History, 
Literature, Composition, Poetry, Eloquence, 
Euclid, Astronomy, etc. This system of educa- 
tion was undoubtedly equal to that obtaining 
at Paris or Cambridge in the 15th century. 
Only men of high intellectual attainments and 
‘admitted competence were raised - to the. 
professorial chair or were eligible for the judicial 
or ecclesiastical branches. In 865 A.- H. 
Mohammad, the Victor, laid. the foundation of. 
a university to which were affliated as many as 
‘8. colleges provided: with residential quarters. 
The palatial building of. the -university was 
completed in the year 875 A..H. - 


About the Moors the writer observes :_— 


. The history of.the Moors - is sufficiently. well- 
known to all feaders of. European history. I 


Shall only remind. the reader of Cordova and - 


‘Grenada in Spain which to this day are 
remitiscent of past Islamic glory. That Bagdad 


‘and Grenada were two very renowned educa- 


tional centres is common kuowledge. 

The article concludes with the following 
‘paragraph : | a 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, writing about 
the progress of education -under the Caliphs, 
‘observes’: ‘“Thé dominion of the Arabs from the 
‘time of Mohammad.to the fall of -the Khalifate- 
of Bagdad in 1258, or even to the expulsion of 


period of civilisation. In Spain the High School 
of Cordova rivalled the literary fame of -Bagdad 
and generally in the 10th century the Arabs 
appeared everywhere as the preservers and 
distributers of knowledge, for this period of 
Arab glory ‘corresponds exactly to that of 
Europe’s deepest darkness. Pupils from France 
and other countries then began to repair to 
‘Spain in great-numbers to study -Mathematics 
and Medicine under the Arabs. There were 14 
academies with many Preparatory aud Upper 
schools in .Spain and 5 very considerable 
‘libraries. When 300 volumes were a-great 
‘library for a rich monastery, the library of Calif 
Hakim IL- of: Spain contained more than 
6,00,000 volumes. This state of culture, when 
‘compared with that, prevalent before 
Mohammad, shows a rapidity of progress in 
knowledge almost as remarkable as the career 


‘of Arabconquest.” ©: 


. Essentials of Success in a Co-opera- 
- tive Store. | 

_ Mr. J. T. Donovan, t.c.s., writes in the 

Bengal Behar and Orissa Co-operative 

Tanrnal : 


.are failing in Bengal 
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The first essential of success éven in a co- 
‘operative store is a lively faith in co-operation. 
There must be hope to sustain that faith and 
itis avain hope if there be not charity, the 
love of our brother. How does this faith 
manifest itself in the material aspects of the 
co-operative store ? : 8 

The most obvious manifestation of it is in| 
loyalty to the society. And in-the co-operative 
stores which have failed ‘and in those which 
what is that quality: 
which is most conspicuously absent? It 1s 
the loyalty of members. How many of you 
have consented, or known people in Bengal to 
consent,-to pay a little higher. price for goods 
of a certain quality in the’ co-operative store 
if the tradesman round the corner is selling the 
commodity at a slightly lower rate? 

Now you will say’ tome, “The co-operative 
store should give things to us at -cheaper rates 
than-the trader. How, then, can we ever be 
‘expected to pay more to the store for its goods 
and of what-advantage is the store to us if we 
have to pay more for°its goods on any occa- 
sion”? A very pertient question and- oné— 
which must be answered. ' 

- You cannot adulterate - goods in a co-opera- 
tive store. You would be only deceiving your- 
selves. The very conception of a co-operative 
store is opposed to adulteration. What is 
more, you know when you are a member of a 
store that the goods are not adulterated. If 
then you know that the store buys a commodity 
from a wholesale dealer in Calcutta at the mark- 
et rate and the trader next door to the store buys 


Snain j . dity in the same place at thesame 
- the Moors from Spain in 1492, is an important -- the same commodity P 


rate and ifthe trader is retailing his commodity, 
at less than the store, then, in 99 cases out of 
100, you may be sure that either he has’ adult- 


-erated that commodity or he isselling it at a; 


loss. As heis not merely a philanthropist but: 
a businessman first he is not selling it at a 
loss without areason. But first let us conside® 
the possibility of adulteration. Supposing he 
is adulterating it, should you not place your 
faith in the known .purity of the store and™ 
support the store? That is one of the cases in 
which the store may ask you to pay a higher 
price for goods than the trader does, for as one 
of the chief objects of the store iS to provide 
pure goods, you'may have to pay more to 
acconiplish this object. There is no other way. 
You must not be misled by the trader into 
perpetuating the habit of adulteration. _ 
Mr.. Donovan then turns to the other 
case, when the trader is deliberately selling 
at a loss. * oe 
' The selfish man will say “Why should. I -not 
take advantage of the opportunity of getting 
my good cheaper ?” Like most selfish people 
he will be shortsighted, It is true he. will, 


-immediately save a few pice or a few rupees 


hit 


he enine tn the frader he: will ultimately 


My 


Ley 


es 


_ to his own sweet 


cultivated fruits. 
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lose -ten times that amount. For why do 
traders undercut rivals in trade? Only to 
break them and leave the field clear for mono-. 
poly. A trader with capital can well afford to 
lose ten thousand rupees or twice ten thousand 
rupees if he knows that the loss will leave him 
a field free from ‘all competition. When all 
competitors arelgone, then,’ from the necessities 
of the public, by putting up prices according 
Ai, he will easily and rapidly 
recoup his loss. with excellent interest on his 
money for the time it has been out of his 
pocket. The co-operative store cannot do that, 
because it generally has not a great deal of 
capital. In such a fight the store must go 
down. ifits members are not loyal. The loyalty 
of its members is its only substitute for large 
capital. If the trader sees that his deliberate 
undercutting of prices has not detached a 
single cuetomer from the store he will soon 
change his tactics and fight fair, 





The Black-headed Oriole. . 


In the May number of the Agricultural 
Journal of India there 1s a fine coloured 
picture of the black-headed oriole ; but it 
isa pity that no Indian name of the bird 
is given. As the journal. is published in 
India, for India ( we presume ), and with 
Indian money, it is probable that its con- 
tents are meant for the good of Indian 
agriculturists. It is certainly advantage- 
ous for agriculturists to be able to.distin- 
guish bird friends from bird enemies. And 
provided he knows which bird is meant, 
the following piece of information is likely 


“to be useful :— ef 
Black-headed Oriole feeds chiefly on — 


The 
fruit and smallinsects. The late C. W. Mason 
examined the stomachs of twenty-three birds 
at Pusa and found that seventeen of these had 
fed on wild fig fruits and five of these con- 
tained nothing else; the eighteen which had 
fed on insects contained 95 insects, of which. 
four were classed as beneficial, 73 as injurious 
and 18 as neutral. Five birds had eaten insects 


. only. In the Central Provinces Mr. E. A. D’ 


Abreu found a Pyralid caterpillar and Ficus 
fruit in the stomach of one bird examined on 
24th January, 1914. At Pusa also we have 
watched this bird feeding on masses ofa mealy- 
bug clustered on the stem ofa wild vine grow- 
ing on a sissu tree. So far as agriculture is 
eoncerned, therefore, this bird may be considered 
beneficial. It, has not been noted to attack 


r 
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Tagore on the Education of Indian 
Princes. 


The Young Men of India reproduces 
from Liberty an article on Tagore by St. 
Nihal Singh. We learn from it that Rabin- 
dranath is opposed to the idea of sending 
Indian princes to Britain or to any other 
country for that matter for the whole of 
their education ; 


To do so was to.take them away from their 
natural environment during their most impres- 
sionable years, and turn them into foreigners, 
out of touch with their own people, traditions, 
customs and culture.- He thought princes 
should, by all means, be taken on a tour to 
foreign countries before their ideas became set 
and-after they were old enough to observe and 
understand what they saw and heard abroad. 
They should be taken to see all sorts of things, 
so as to be able to know how other peoples 
lived and wrought. Such learning by seeing 
should, however, not extend beyond the four- 
teenth year. After that the young princes 
should go back to India for education to fit 
them for life. ° | 


Dr. Tagore felt that it was most dangerous 
to send princes to Britain and other countries 
to be educated, because of the evil effect it 
almost invariably had upon their morals. He 
said that he had seen many of the princes in 
Britain and elsewhere, and where he had not 
seen for himself he had heard accounts of their 
escapades from reliable sources. Knowing what 
he did, he considered it was almost impossible 
for a young prince to live and study abroad for 
any length of time without losing his. soul. 
He was surrounded by fawning sycophants, 


_who chose to humour his whims and pander to 


his desires rather than lose their favour with a 
Maharaja to be, or son or brother of a 
Maharaja. Restraint was lax, and in conse- 
quence they grew.to manhood without any 
tespect for discipline. A man could not demand 
discipline from others if he had not been taught 
to observe it himself. 
Rabindranath’s idea of educating a prince 
who would some day be an Indian ruler was to 
form aclass at home in some suitable spot in 
India. This class should be composed of boys 
of the same age as the,prince, who should be 
chosen not from the families of aristocrats or 
fawning courtiers, but from all-classes of society 
and all creeds ‘and races.- They should be 
chosen, perhaps, by means of a competitive 
examination, which should be stiff enough to 
ensure that only boys of undoubted. genius 
should be the prince’s companions during his 
study years. All should be placed upon exactly 
the same footing,. without fear or favour. The 
teachers should be of the very -highest calibre, 
and should be men capable of maintaining 
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strict discipline and willing to do so, They 
should ttiake the prince and his school-mates 
work hard, and_direct their studies and play 
so as to develop them into men in every sense 
6fthe word. The boys in the class should pro- 
gress side by side with the prince, and should 
even be sent. along with him for higher educa- 
tion to the university. If any of them had 
special’ talent, it should be brought.out and 
devéloped with a view to'using them as. future 
ministers when the prince becomes ruler. | 

The poet also thought that princes should 
be made to do real work, such as attending 
technical classes and learning to make articles 
with their own hands, perhaps doing laboratory 


work, etc. Their education should be such as™ 


to make it possible for them to understand the 
psychology of every grade of their subjects. 
They should be made to get. along without 
servants, to do things for themselves, to live 
‘and dress simply and eat plain food. In this 
way anew type of Indian ruler could be deve- 
ldped, worthy in every way to hold in trust 
the destinies of his people. 


Partial Starvation in India. 
Mr. Daya Shankar Dubey has contri- 
buted to the Indian Journal of Economics 


a vety careful and elaborate article on. 
His conclu-- 


“The Indian Food Problem.” 
sion is quoted below :— : 
Irom the above study we are-forced to the 


conclusion that even in the best year from an 


agricultural point of view (ie, 1916-17), 
and ‘even with restricted exports of food- 
grains to foreign cdtntries due to the war, so 
many as 160 millions of people in that ‘year 
were in a position to get only 79 per cent of 
the coarsest kind of food grains to maintain 
them in health and strength ; and in a famine 
year (1913-14 ). the percentage fell: to sucha 
low figure as 62. Taking an average of all 
the seven years,’ it will be seen that 64.6 per 
cent of the population lives always on insuff- 
cient food, getting only about only about 73 
per cent of the minimum requirement for 
maintaining efficiency. In other words, it 
clearly shows that two-thirds of the population 
always get only three-fourths of the. amount. 
of food grains they should have. 

It is just possible that one-third of the 
‘above number ({ two-thirds of the population ) 
may be getting a little less than 90 per cent of 
their requirements; and the rest of the two- 
thirds, or 100 million, inspite of hard labour, 
may be getting for a greater part of the year 
less than 60 per cent of food grains that are 
given to the worst sort of criminals in the 
jails of the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces. This clearly shows the gravity 
of the situation in which we lind ourselves. 


.where one grows now. 


_tary education, 
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The country cannot make progress in any way 
while such a state of affairs continues. 

The above conclusions are in full accord 
with the experience of those who have carefully 
observed. the conditions of living of the Indian 
masses in their own villages; and they un- 
mistakeably show, as nothing else can, the 


urgent necessity of taking in hdnd immediately 


and in right earnest the probldm of agricultural 
improvements along right lines, to help the 
Indian cultivator to raise two blades of corn 


Vernacular Literatures and Uni- 
“versal Education, 


Dr. J. N. Farquhar observes in the 
Young Men of India: Le 


There are several reasons why India must have. 
universal education at the-earliést possible moment.’ 


First, it is clearthat the general economic advance 
so seriously required among the humblest and poor- 
est of this land cannot be fully - successful until 
every boy and every girl receives at least an elemen- 
Secondly, the movement towards 
full self-government will depend for its success very 


largely on the intelligence and good judgment of ° 


the common people; and that in turn cannot be 
satisfactorily attained without universal education. 
Thirdly, we ought not to forget that universal edu- 
cation is spreading among the nations : here in Asia 
we have the notable example of Japan. Is it not 
then abundantly clear that India simply cannot 
attain her rightful place among the nations until 
her children all receive a Healthy modern school 
education ? _ 

Now mark carefully how closely this great matter 
is connected with the vernaculars and their literature. 
It is clear that universal elementary education, and 
also certain forms of middle schoo! training, can be 
given only in the vernaculars. 


’ Several conditions have to ‘be fulfilled if 
the vernactulars are to be used for the pur- 
poses of Universal education. 


(2) A language is not a suitable vehicle for mo- 
dern education until it has developed a standard form 
of speech, that is until educated nien are agreed, 


_in the main at least, as to the vocabulary, the spelling 


and the grammar which they recognize as correct. 

’ (6) A. good modern education is impossible until 
a considerable number of educational books, written 
in prose, in-the standard form of the language, have 
been produced. 


(c) The settlement of a standard form of speech 


and the preparation of satisfactory educational htera- 


- ture can be successfully undertaken only by men wha 


ave saturated with the older literature, The new 
must grow out of the old, must draw its strength, 
variety and beauty from the poets who sang and the 
teachers who taught in the old mothes-tongue before 
modern education was thought of tin India, Other- 
wise, the new educational literature will be an exotic, 
lacking both grace and virility. : 


Saas 
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Dr. Farquhar then asks: How far can 
the {Indian Vernaculars be satisfactorily 
used for High School and University edu- 
cation ° 

I trust you have all begun at least to realize the 
truth of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s contention, that the 
higher education calanot be altogether healthy until 
it is- given in the vernacular. If University training 
is to produce its m3ximum effect on the mind and 
the character, ther® must be no breach between the 
mother-tongue and University-speech. The  loftiest 
things of the mind and of the spirit ought to be inter- 

“twined in the closest possible way in the language of 
the home and with the ballad and lyrics of the home- 
land. Wetherefore ask in all earnestness, How far 
can the Indian vernaculars be satisfactorily used for 
High School and University education ? 

The answer is that, in the case of a language in 
which there is already a standard form of speech, fully 
recognized by all and well adapted to all the. uses of 
prose, the educational use of the language is limited 


only by the limitations of its educational literature. . 


The crucial question thus is, “How far does its prose 

literature, dealing with the subjects indispensable to 

a modern education, go?” You cannot have satis- 
‘factory University education in the vernacular, unless 
satisfactory books dealing with all the subjects to be 
taught in the University exist in the vernacular. If 
you attempt to givea University education in the 
vernacular before good books on the standard subjects 
have been written, the only result can be that students 
will recetve a very -poor education, and will be quite 
unfit to compete with men who have been trained: in 
English. 

As to the writing of University text-books in the 
vernacular, I wonder whether you all realize how 
hard the task 1s. If any one thinks it an easy matter 
just let him try to translate an advanced text-book 
on electricity or osteology, psychology or philology, 
into his own vernacular. He will find that there is a 
whole new vocabulary to be created, and that, -unless 
it be wisely and paudently formed, it will prove almost 
useless. 

Yet, clearly, the task can be undertaken and can 
be successfully accomplished. Europe in the seven- 
teenth century adapted the vernaculars to -University 
‘~ education and displaced Latin. The task is now 

much more vast and complicated than it was in the 
seventeenth century ; for science and thought have 
made tremendous strides since then. Yet it is of the 
same general type as it was atthattime. But you 
have also an example nearer home. The Japanese 
have been able for a good many years now to use 
their language effectively for the chief purposes of the 
most advanced education So we may be sure the 
same process can be successfully carried through in 
“ithe case of each of the greatest Indian vernaculars. 
But mark the gigantic nature of the task. Even if 
we drop all the minor vernaculars out of sight, there 
are at least ten vernaculars so great and so strong 
“that each will want to live its own life, and to fit 
itself for the highest University culture; and the 
preparation of the language and the literature will in 
each case be a vefy- big undertaking. 


The followitfe words of caution of the 
writer should be heeded :=. 
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If it is desired to adapt any oneo the vernaculars 
to all the stages of education, clearly the only wise 
way to go about it is to take one step ata time, 
making quite sure in each case that sufficient books 
are already in existence before you make the change. 
Presumably elementary and middle-school education 
in the vernacular is already satisfactorily provided 
with books. Make sure next that there are text- 
"books of the right standard already in existence 
sufficient for all the subjects required for a good 
High School education ; and do not give the order 


, that the vernacular shall be used in all the work of 


the High School until you have assured yourselves. 
of the fact. University education is a still more serious 
matter ; and most careful steps would require to be 
taken to provide the necessary literature before the - 


vernacular could. be successfully introduced into the 
college, 


But English would still be needed. 


In_ present circumstances, a knowledge of at least . 


one European language would be quite indispensable | 


for a thorough University training. The reason for 
this stipulation is that it will be a long time before 
any Indian vernacular can overtake the wealth of 
English, French and German, in such subjects as 
science, history, mathematics and economics, and so 
render European tongues superfluous in India. Thus, 
even if a full modern education could be given in 
each of the great vernaculars, no Indian could have 
access to the literature necessary to enable him to. 
keep in touch with modern thought, research and 
invention, unless he knew at least one of the chief 
languages of modern Europe. — 

Now which shall it be ? From the point of view. 
of a plentiful literature covering all the subjects of 
modern life, I hardly think it would matter much to 
India whether English, French or German were 
selected as the language with which to keep close 
touch with-Europe ; but,.as soon as the question of 
choosing one of the three comes up, certain other 
considerations come into the foreground. There is 
first the fact that English is already largely natu. 
ralized in India, and it would thus .be much easier 
to continue the use of English than to introduce either 
French or German ; secondly, English is now spoken 
by afar larger number of people than either French 


-or German; for it is the language of the United 


States, of Canada, South Affica, Australia and New 
Zealand as well as of Great Britain and Ireland: and 
thirdly, it is now rapidly becoming the international 
language of commerce; and consequently in such 
countries as Japan and China, where a few years 
ago French and Germam were as much studied as 
English, or even more, English is now taken by 
practically every student who learns a foreign tongue. 

Thus if India looks to her own interests in the 
matter of general information and commerce, I believe 
the study of English will be retained in every Uni- 
versity in the country, so that it may be the channel 
of communication through which Indians may keep 
in touch with European knowledge, invention, organi- 
zation, culture and ‘business, 


“Personally,” Dr. Farquhar feels, “very 
strongly the attraction of the idea of 
making each vernacular the medium of 


“Yok 4, 


all education within its domain ; and lam 
convinced it would in many ways be very 
healthy.” | 


Yet I.cannot hide from myself the difficulties in 
the way and the objections which are likely to be 
raised against such.a course. There is, first, the 
objection that will be raised by those who have felt 
very distinctly the great intellectual illumination 
wrought in them by their English education : they 
will-be afraid that their sons may miss that which 
to them has proved most precious. Other will say, 
“Our sons will not be able freely to read. every type 
of English book, if English be dethroned in the Uni- 
versity.” Others will fear lest the educational and 
intellectual unity of India may be endangered, if the 
leading vernaculars take the place of English in the 
classroom, a 


“Can any-one of the Vernaculars be- 
come the language of: all education 
throughout India ?” | 


The attraction of this idea from the point of view 
of nationalism and the unity of India can be well 
understood. If it. were possible, it would go a long 
way to secure the real unity of [ndia. 

All the reasons which made the use of the verna- 
culars necessary for primary and middle-school educa- 
tion at once rise ‘up in rebellion against the idea of 
imposing. one vernacular as the language of education 
throughout India. How can we compel every little 
child all over India ( with the exception of one pro- 
vince) to begin his or her education by learning a 
foreign tongue ? The thing is unthinkable. The fact 
is, éducation in India can become unilingual only if 
you can make the whole population speak one lan- 
guage. How can that be done? Western and Central 
Hurope taken together form a very fair analogy to 
India: in each case you have two main groups of 
‘-vernaculars ; in Europe the Romance and the Teu- 
tonic ; in India the Aryan and the Dravidian ; and in 
Europe it has turned out that. the chief languages of 
both groups are far too virile and too deeply rooted 
to be supplanted by any neighbouring language. In 
India one would be inclined to expect that the same 
would prove true. It seems hopeless to dream. that 


Tamils or Telugus will give up their own language’ 


and adopt Hindi or Bengali, and similarly hopeless 
to expect the Maratha or the Bengali to give up his 
own tongue and speak Tamil or Kanarese. ~~ - 

The truth is that a cultured vernacular, which has 
produced a noble, literature, and has been entwined 
with the rich life of a great province for many cen- 
turies, is a powerful organism, full of life and vigour, 
which even the most powerful tyrants find it impos- 
sible to kill, : i. : 


“Can one Vernacular become the lan- 
guage of communication and literature 
for all India ?” 


Here we seem to be. on far easier ground. If 
Sanskrit was for two thousand years the language of 
communication and literature for all India, there 
would seem to be no insuperable difficulty in the way 
of making Hindi, which is already spoken by almost 
one-third of the whole population, the medium of 
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communication and literature for the whole country. 
Yet [ hardly think this »attractive dream is likely 
to be realised. | 

As we have already seen, it will be necessary 
for every Indian University to make one European 
language an essential element of its work, whatever 
vernacular may be used for teaching purposes. Com- 
munication with the West is of duch vital importance 
that it will be impossible to 7 without a medium 
of communication. Now, if evefy University student 
is compelled to learn English, or some other European 
language, it is likely that the law of parsimony will 
lead men to use this language as the medium of | 
communication between the Provinces of India also, 
This is what seems likely, but it would be rash to 
prophecy with too much confidence. 


~ 





Ancient Hindu Mathematics. - 
Mr..A. -A. Krishnaswami ‘Aiyangar, 
writing on “Ancient Indian Mathematics’ 
in the. Educational Review of Madras, 


observes : : 


There is one good feature in our ancient mathema- 
tical treatises, which our modern text-books lack. The 
old treatises give us a good deal of information re- 
garding the soctal and economic condition of .the 
country and the times in which they were written. « 
For example, Sridhara says with regard to. living be- ~ 
ings, that their .price is inversely proportional to the 
age ; Mahavira says regarding the means of commu- 
nication and the wages of carriers that 20 men have 
to carry a palanquin, two yojanas and 720 dinaras are 
their wages ; Bhaskara makes us understand that 5 
per cent or 6 per cent per month is the usual rateof 
interest at which money was borrowed or lent, for all 
his questions on finding interest, rate per cent, etc., 
deal with a constant 5 per cent per month rate; there 
is also reference to payment of heavy: octroi duty on 
goods imported, in the recently discovered Bakshali { 
Arithmetic, : 


In the writer’s. opinion, 
The greatest contribution that India has ever made 


‘ to the world in mathematics is its place-value notation, 


The number-symbols we use to-day are derived from 
the Devanagri symbols and it is no boast to say that 
the importance of the Hindu notation can never be 
over-estimated. Our Mathematics would not have 
advanced beyond addition and subtraction but for the 
happy discovery of the place-value system and the 
decimal-scale. The miraculous powers of modern cal- 
culation are due to three inventions—the Hindu nota- 
tion, the decimal fractions and logarithms. ie 

i The other contributions of India- to mathematics, 
are in algebra and cyclometry. India is the birth- 
place of algebra. The science of algebra was brought 
among the Arabs by Muhammad Ben Musa, better 


known as Alkarismi, in a work of about 830 A.D. ang@® - 


as P, E.- 8. Jourdain remarks, was certainly derivéd 
from the Hindus. It was thro’ this algebra that the 
Indian notation and symbolism in.a@lgebra were intro- 
duced into the West. Regardingthe researches of the 
Hindus in cyclometry, Hermann Schubert remarks 
that the merit belofigs to the Hindus of having carried 
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the Archimedean method of computing several stages 
further, and of having obtained in this way a much 
more exact value for it—d circumstance that is explain- 
able when we consider that the Hindus were the in- 
ventors of our. present system of numeral notation, 
possessing which they easily outdid Archimedes, who 
employed the awkward Greek system. 
| eee ee. 

Betterment of the Human Race. 

Mr. S. Jacks6n Coleman, thinks: 

Moved, sustained and vivified by the progressive 
elements which are now at work amongst ‘us there 


is evety reason to hope for the betterment of the 
human race. Now, in fact, is the time to combine 





forces, to treat each other as fellow-men ona plane- 


of intellectual equality. For the world is at present 
linked together in a’ common life and interest such 
as humanity has never seen ‘before. It is: realised, 
on all hands, that no nation has a monopoly of 
virtue, and that it is possible in every land to discern 
something which is good. There is a universal desire, 
too, that- the good which each land possesses should 
remain no longer hidden.—-Yhe Jndian Review. 





* World-peace. | 
Writing in the Indian Review, Mr. V. B. 
_ Metta expresses the opinion : 


10 


The peace of the world is not possible unless 
the present otder of life is destroyed altogether. 
You cannot expect capitalism and peace to exist 
side by side, Capitalism means exploitition of 
other peoples. It manufactures too much and when 


-it cannot sell off what it has produced in its own 


country it forces weaker peoples to buy it at the point 
of the bayonet. Therefore, unless nations take to 


% 


manufacturing goods sufficient for their own needs - 


only, there will be constant wars. 
modern -type is -only an ally of industrialism. So, 


¥ 


a 
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Milttarism of the — 


unless industrialism disappears, militarism will not — 


disppear. It is also absurd to talk .of the Golden 
Age if Labour comes into power. - Labour is the 
product of industrialism. Without Industrialism, 
it cannot exist. Therefore to expect Labour to kill 
Industrialism is ridiculous, because it would mean 
its suicide. Labour pretends at present to be ‘inter- 
national,’ but at heart it is strongly national. It talks 


of high things, because it has no power to-day. But | 


will it do so if it comes into power? If by means of 
hand-looms or by the increase of cotton mills in 
India, we become self-sufficient, will Lancashire 
labourers like it? Will it not deprive them of their 
means of livelihood? And with starvation staring 
them in the face, do you expect them to continue to 
preach the doctrine-of self-government for all ? 


em, 
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_ Maternity Legislation in U.S. A. 


The New Republic of April 27, 1921 
© wrote: —-_ a ee 
Inthe United States, which all of us loyally 
‘ declare to be the most enlightened and the’ most hu- 
mane country in the world, 25,000 women die in 
childbirth every year, Many of these, no doubt, were 
fated to die, but fully half of them die in consequence 
of defective-care during labor or ina’ brief period 
-preceding or following labor. When we say defective 
care we do not contrast it with such care as is received 
by the women of the prosperous classes, but with 


such care as could, with proper organization, be given ~ 


to all. In one district in New York City through 
Yéntensive voluntary effort extended to all classes the 
“death rate of mothers was kept down to nine for 44,96 
confinements, or two per thousand as contrasted with 
eight or more per thousand, the normal rate for the 
country at large, a rate, which places the United States 
seventeenth in the list of enlightened nations in 
respect to protection of childbearing women. 
There is anotheg Vital loss more imposing because 
the numbers run into greatér figures. That is the 
loss of children in the first ‘year ‘of life, mostly in 
the'first months, running to 250,000 a year for the 
1A ' 


whole nation. Here again it must be said that .many 
of these children were destined to perish. No human 
care can Save all babies’ lives. But at least 125,000 of 
those babies perish needlessly. 


..This is “the state of affairs which the 
maternity bill is designed to improve,’ 
says the same paper. The state of affairs 
in India is very much the worse, But what 
are we doing ? 


Charity Takes a New Turn. 

We read in the Living Age : 

A wealthy Australian squatter Peter Mitchell} of 
the Upper Murray district, has left five hundred 
thousand pounds for various public purposes. One- 
third of his estate is to be devoted to. providing annual 
prizes to seven unmarried females not exceeding thirty 
years of age, British subjects, and bona fide residents 
of the Commonwealth, of a white race, and not the 
offspring of first cousins. They are to be selected on 
a basis of physical-excellence, cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion, knowledge of the elementary branches, apprecia- 
tive knowledge of the Protestant Bible,.:and skill in 


housekeeping and domestic economy. The donor 


agrees that gifts for the weak, and sick, and failing, ~ 


are commendable, but believes that more lasting good 
is accamplished by encouraging the healthy and the 
strong. ; a < 


Against an Anglo-J apanese Alliance. 
_ The.Herald of Asia urges the following 
reasons, among others, against an Anglo- 
Japanese alliance:— 


To be perfectly frank, ‘We are in serious doubt as to 
the wisdom of continuing the, special political engage- 


ments existing between the two countries. The Alli- - 


ance lost its ‘vitality when the fortunes of war swept 
from the political horizon of Asia, as, indeed from the 
avorld stage, the menace of Germany which, after the 
disappearance of the Russian-peril, constituted its 
chief objective. Where is now a Power that threatens 
the common interests of Japan and Great Britain in 
Eastern Asia? None so far as wecansee. Soviet 
Russia, it is true, is pointed at by some as a possible 


danger to its Asiatic neighbours. -It is of course not” 


impossible that Soviet Russia, already militarized to a 
remarkable extent, may be.forced by circumstances to 
launch on a career.of conquest. But such a contin- 
gency seems remote, and even if it does come about, 
its immediate effect will probably be felt in Europe 
and not in Asia. As for the menace of Bolshevik 
propaganda which is sometimes adduced by militarists 
as a reason for a hostile policy against Soviet Russia 
and which has been mentioned to us by moré than one 
Britisher as a reason for the continuance of the Alli- 
ance, the matter is hardly worth serious consideration. 
We fail to see how a danger of this kind, supposing 
it actually existed, could be effectively fought .by-a 
political alliance, however powerful that may be. 

The United States is.regarded in some quarters in 
the light of a possible disturber of the political equili- 
brium in these waters. We feel no hesitation in char- 
acterizing this view as born of unfounded ‘suspicion 
and gross ignorance. In the’ commercial and indus- 
trial development of China, we must be prepared to 
find in Americans keen and formidable competitors. 
It cannot of course be lost sight of that economic 
competition under certain circumstances ‘is quite cap- 
able of jeopardizing peaceful relations between nations. 
But the Chinese market is large enough to provide 


fair opportunity to all comers. 





Telekinesis and Materialization. 

Telekinesis is the movement of objects 
in the vicinity of a’ spiritualistic medium 
at the will of a. medium without the 
latter’s touching those objects. -Schrenck- 
Notzing, the distinguished Munich neuro- 
logist, has’ published a full account of his 


experiments in this kind of: phenomena 


with Stanislava Tomezyk. 


_. This medium manifested, when in’a.trance, ability 
to. move small objects at will without physical contact. 


objects ? 
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She could raise them in the air without support, and 
move them about in other ways, These -were merely 
long familiar forms of telekinesis. The only novelty 
in Schrenck-Notzing’s experiments, is the method .by 
which he succeeded in ascertaining the way the objects 
were moved, and in some instances in obtaining photo- 
graphic evidence The objects were moved.and lifted 
by-thin threadlike organic emanatigns from the fingers 
of the medium which touched the articles moved. 
The objects were actually lifted arg shifted about with 
the help of these fibrous emanaions in accordance 
with ordinary mechanical laws. This agrees precisely 
with ‘the observations of Ochorowicz and Crawfeld. 
The .projections sent forth from the medium’s body 
resemble in some respects the threads of a spider’s 
web and in other respects the pseudopodia of primitive 
organisms. - They differ from each, however, in ap- 
pearing to be perfectly rigid. The significant thing 


shown by these experiments, in my opinion, is that - 


telekinesis is not due to the ‘direct influence of the 
medium’s mind or ‘psyche’ upon the. opject to be 
moved, but is performed by something material issu- 
ing from the medium’s body—or at, least something 
very similar to material—in accordance with recogniz- 
ed ‘mechanical: laws. This transfers the problem of 
telekinesis to the field of biology. The question is no 
longer this : How can the soul directly move physical 
Rut: How are the physical emanat'ons 
toduced, by the help ‘of which the medium takes 
hold of the object, and how do they disappear ?. Na- 
turally we do not know yet whether the latter are 
tissues possessing an organic cell structure. 

Crawfeld’s experiments with an Irish medium must 
be studied in connection with the experiments of 
Schrénck-Notzing and Ochorowicz with Stanislava 
Tomezyk, This Irish medium, who was a man, could 
produce much more powerful ‘telekinetic effects, and 
his pseudopodia were much more highly developed. 


‘Crawfeld described them as not ‘threads,’ but ‘rods’ ; he 


even compares them to snakelike secondary limbs of 
the medium Unfortunately, these projections, which 
as a rule can neither be seen nor exposed to light,” can 
usually be discerned only by the sense of touch. How- 


ever, some earlier and several more recent observa~ . 


fu 


tions with Eusapia Palladino afford us surprising con- - 


firmation of this evidence. From back in the ‘go’s up 
to the latest American tests, certain obsérvers have 
always insisted that they could see peculiar limblike 
émanations from her body. Those observations have 
hitherto béen unexplained, or ascribed‘ to’ optical illu- 
sions, or regardéd as evidence of deception on Eusa- 
pia’s part. Now these emanations seem temporary 
visible pseudopodia, by the aid of which she ‘performed 
feats of telekinesis and’ touched persons present at the 
seances. This fact of being touched had.been con- 
firmed by many observers holding the most diverse 
opinions regarding the phenomena themselves, al- 


though the hands and feet of the medium were kept « 


under strict control, 


Schrenck-Notzing, however, goes still farther.. He 


believes the pseudopodia -will give us eventually ain ix 


explanation for materialization. . He considers materi= 
alizatioris merely the same plastic material as the pseu- 
dopodia' shaped in a different form: .In one case, the 
medium moves an object by projécting. a: pseudopo- 
dium from her body to it; and in #he other case, she 
shapes the material into a hand or a face or -a_ person, 
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_ in response to some influence of her will. Not only 


Schrenck-Notzing, but also Geley and the other ob- 
servers of Eva C., claim to have observed these 
materialization processes in all their stages, from the 
emanation of a shapeless organic cloud issuing out of 
the medium, to the appearance of a human form.— 
‘Translated in the Living Age from Vossische Zeitung. 


“The Poet's Religion.” 


The C entury Magazine has a beautiful 
article entitled ‘‘lhe Poet’s Religion’”’ 


-by Rabindranath Tagore. “Truth reveals 


ru 


= 


va 


itselfin beauty,” writes the Poet. 


, Beauty is no fantasy ; it has the everlasting mean- 
ing of reality. The facts that cause despondence and 
gloom are mere mist, and wheh through it breaks 
out beauty in momentary gleams, we realize. that 
peace is true and not conflict, love is true and not 
hatred, and true is the one, and not the disjointed 
multitude ; we realize that creation is the perpetual 
process of harmony -between the infinite ideal of per- 
fection and the eternal continuity of its realization, 
and that sojong as there is no absolute separation 
between the positive ideal and the negative obstacles 
to its attainment, we need not be afraid of suffering 
and loss. ‘This is the poet’s religion, =~ 

Those who are-habituated to the rigid framework 
of sectarian creeds will find such religion too indefinite 
and elastic. -No doubt it is so: but only because its 
ambition is not to shackle the infinite in order to 


tame .it for domestic uses, but to help our conscious-° 


ness to emancipate itself from materialism. It is as 


indefinite as the morning and yet as luminous; it 


calls out thoughts, feelings, and actions into freedom 
and feeds them with-light. In the poet’s religion we 
find no- doctrine or injunction, but the attitude of our 
entire being toward a truth which~ is ever to be 
revealed in its own endless creation, in gospel of 
beauty-and love, 

In dogmatic religion all questions are definitely 
answered, all doubts are finally laid to rest. But the 
poet’s religion is fluid, like the atmosphere round the 
earth, where lights and shadows play hide and seek, 


and the wind, like a-shepherd boy, plays upon its 


reeds among flocks of clouds. It never undertakes 


to lead anybody anywhere to any solid conclusion, 


yet reveals the endless spheres of light, because it 


thas no walls round itself. .It acknowledges the facts 


of evil ; it openly admits “the weariness, the fever and 


the fret” in this world, -“where men sit and hear each 


other. groan.” -But despite ail, there is the song of 
the nightingale, and “haply the Queen moon-is on 
her throne.’ 

But. all this has not the definiteness of an answer ; 
it only has the music that teases us- out of thought 
and yet fills our being. 

In Shelley we clearly see the-growth of his religion 
through periods of vagueness and doubt, struggle 
and searching. But he did come to a positive ut- 
terance of his faith, though he died young. Its final 
expression isin bis “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 
This hymn rang out of his heart when he came to 
the end of ‘his pilgrimage and stood face to -face with 
the Divinity, glimpses. of Whom had’ already. filled 
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his soul with restlessness. All his experiences of 
beauty had ever teased him with the question as to 
what was its truth, ; 


The Poet speaks eloquently of the: end 
and aim of society and civilization. 


The one question before all others that has to be 
answered by all civilizations is not what they’ have 
and-in what quantity, but what they express and 
how. In a society, production and circulation of 
materials, amassment and éxpenditure of money, may 
go on inan interminable prolongation of a straight 
line if they forget to follow somé spiritual design of. 
life which curbs them, dnd turns them into an organic 
wholeness. For growth is not that enlargement which 
is merely adding to the dimensions of incompleteness. 
Growth is the movement of wholeness toward a fuller 
wholeness.; Living things start with this wholeness 
from the beginning of their career. A child has its 
own’ perfection as a cliild-; it would be ugly if it ap- 
peared as an unfinished man. Life “is a continual 
process of synthesis and not of additions, Our acti- 
vities of productidn and enjoyment of wealth attain 
‘that spirit of wholeness when they-are blended with 
‘a creative ideal. .-Otherwise they have the’ insane 
aspect of the éternally unfinished ; they -become like 
locomotivé-engines that have railway lines, but no 
stations, which rush on’ towafd a ‘collision’ of fiery 
passions or to.a-sudden breakdown.-of the overstrained 
machinery. : :  e 
'’ ‘Through creation man expregses his_ truth, through 
that expression he gains his truth in fullness. Our 
society is for the best ‘expression of man, and this 
expression, accofding to its perfection, leads us‘to out 
realization of the divine in humanity.” When this 
expression is obscure, then our faith in the infinite in 
man is weak, then our aspiration cannot go beyond 
the idea:of success. Our faith-in the infinite is creative, 
eur desire for success is constructive ; the one is our 
homé afid’ the other is our office. With the over- 
whelming growth of necessity civilization becomes a 
gigantic office’ to which home is a mere appendix. 
The. predominance of the pursuit of Success gives our 
society the character of what we call shadra in India. 
In fighting a battle-the Kshatriya, the noble knight, 
had his ‘honor for his .ideal, which was greater than 
victory . itself ; but the mercenary Shudra had success 
for his object. The name shudra symbolizes a man 
who kas no margin round him béyond his _ bare 
utility. The word denotes_ classification, which in- 
cludes all naked -machines that have lost their com- 
pleteness of humanity, be their work manual or in- 
tellectual. They are like walking stomachs or brains, 
and we feel; in pity, urged to call on God and cry, 
“Cover them‘up, for mercy’s sake, with some veil of 
beauty and life !” 

This great world, where it is acreation, an expres- 
sion of the infinite, where its morning sings of joy to 
the newly Awakened life, and its evening -stars sing 
to the traveler, weary and worn, of triumph of life 
in a new birth across death, has its call for us. This 
call has ever roused the creator in man and urged 
him ‘to reveal truth, to reveal the infinite in him. It 
is ever claiming from us, in our own creation, coopera- 
tion with God, reminding us of our divine nature, 
which finds itself in freedom of spirit. Our society 
is to remind us through its variotis voices that the 
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_ ultimate truth in man is not in his intellect or in his 
' possessions ; it isin his illumination of mind, in his 
extension of sympathy across all barriers of caste and 
color; in his recognizing this world not merely as a 
storehouse of power, but-as a habitation of man’s 
spirit, with its eternal music of beauty and‘ inner light 
, Of divine presence. : 
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_ Are Mandates a Sacred Trust ? | 
No: Says: Herbert .Adams Gibbons 
in the Century Magazine. e 4 


_ , During the peace conference I wrote to The Century 
irom Paris that the mandatory scheme for the dis- 
position of the German colonies was adopted in order 
to disguise under a cloak of virtuous self-abnegation 
the intention of the conquerors.of Germany to divide - 
among themselves Germany’s overseas possessions. 
A number of Wilsonians complained that Lwas ques- 
tioning the President’s good faith. -I never questioned 
Mr, Wilson's good faith at Paris, but I did question 
his judgment and statesmanship, The mandatory 
scheme was undoubtedly proposed with a high ideal 
and an altruistic end in view. It was adopted, however, 
orily after the statesmen. against whom Mr. Wilson 
was pitted had agreed that they would not have to 
observe either the spirit or the letter ‘of the mandatory~ 
clauses in the Covenant of the League of Nations... 

Mr. Lansing believes that “a sufficient and very 
- practical. reason’’ for the willingness of Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George to aquiesce in the mandatory plan 
was that in this way :“Germaiiy lost ‘her territorial 
assets, which might have greatly reduced her financial 
debt to the Allies, while the latter obtained the Ger- 
man colonial possessions without the -loss of any of 
their claims for indemnity.” ~ = -° °* - 

An additional and-equally compelling reasoh might 
have been adduced- by Mr. Lansing had’ he been 
aware of the embarrassment and alarm of the French 
and British - premiers over Italy’s -insistence upon the 
fulfilment of a clearly worded article in the secret 
treaty of 1915. One of the promises exactéd by Italy 
asthe price of her intervention in the war was- “ade- 
quate territorial compensation” in case the war should 
bring “an increase in the colonial possessions of 
France and Great britain in Africa.” President 
Wilson was the deus ex machina. Togo, Kamerun, 
German East Africa, German Southwest Africa, 
belonged to the League of Nations. The Treaty of 
Versailles did not give them to “France and Great 
Britain as colonies. How could Italy argue that her 
allies had increased their African possessions ? The 
former German colonies were simply “'a sacred trust.” 
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How an American School News- 
- | paper is Published, 

- There is money in the “ptinting business, 
and in journalism, too, when money is 
the main object. As there is. a desire for 
vocation education, why should ‘not our 
boys learn’ printing and journalism ‘at 
school? This is how they do it in an 
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American school, as ‘described in’ the 
Manual Training Magazine. 


It is. my belief that a school paper is a great ad- 
vantage to any school, and it may ‘be printed without 
serious distrubance to the other school work. On the 
other hand, it is a stimulus to good spelling, syllabi- 
cation, correct English, and a general business ability - 
conducive to good American citizenship. This is how 
we do it at the Chicago Latin Sclgool, a private pre- 
paratroy school with a grade eneollment of about 
two hundred. - s 

The eighth grade, consisting of twentyfive to thirty 
boys, without any previous experience in printing, is 
given entire charge of the. paper under the super- 


. vision of the manual training department and their 


own grade teacher. The first week, in two groups, 
they are called into the shop for. about an hour and 
actual type ‘setting explained .and demonstrated. 
Papers of the previous year are examined and critl- 
cized. Each boy takes a stick in his hand and begins 
a few words of an article. Reference books are kept 
handy and they are shown how to look up .things for 
themselves. After this demonstration lesson, a half 
hour is, giver to the entire class in their own room, the 
business matters explained and these officers ¢lected : 
editor-in-chief, assistant-in-chief, business manager, 
assistant business manager and four to six reporters. 

-With this preliminary business organization, a 
general ~canvass for news of the school begins the 
very first week.. Each teacher is notified that news. 
is expected each Wednesday, if hers is nota dead 
room, and reporters call for it. If not: ready, like all 
reporters, they make life miserable’ for teachers until 
news is forthcoming, Our paper is published the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month and is due at 12:30 
P. M. when school is dismissed for noon. It isa 
pride with the boys that the paper is on time. In fact 
it has only been late once and then but two hours due - 
to a break-down of the press.  ~ a 

News items are handed: to the editor-in-chief, cor- 


“rected and sent to the respective grade teachers for 


O.K. They are then brought to the shop and placed 
on a spindle ready to be set up. 

Each ‘boy gets one half hour per week for type 
setting and he may come in extra after school; or when 
his work “is done, if he wishes. Our paper requires 
about one hundred and fifty lines for each page, con- 
sequently each boy is responsible for six lines pet 
week. One page is printed each Monday, thus dis- 
tributing the work. : 

The boys come into the shop at any‘time their 
regular work is done and set up their lines without 
supervision other than “can be given by the instructor 
‘while supervising another class in woodwork. We 
find they are responsible and take pride in making 
their work as near perfect as possible. . 

The editor-in-chief has entire charge, over all news ® 
and is responsible for it being in correct form; ‘the 
assistant. has charge of the make-up of the paper, 
proofing and printing; the business manager takes . 
care of‘allmoney thru- a bank, writes checks, keeps *# 
accounts, etc.; the assistant has charge of the sub- 
scriptions and the selling of the papers; and the 
reporters get the news. re "4 


_ Our epuipment consists of a mo’ +15’ press, type 
cases, two double stands, stone, type, ‘lead, rules, furni- 
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ture, etc. We are self-supporting and last year gave 
one hundred dollars to our School Ambulance Fund. 
Our subscription price is fifty cents per year or five cents 
for copy. We havea subscription list of two hundred 
and usually sell sixty to seventy two additional copies 
at school. ° 
This is strictly a newspaper of the school, both 
grades and high school. No poems or stories are 
printed as these may‘appear in the high school paper. 
‘In most instances the pupils write the items themselves 
at some time, such, as for a writing lesson or as an 


English exercise, and anxiously wait to see them in. 


print. We are deriving” great benefits from our 


“Latin School News” and intend to make it better 


each yeat. 
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Imitative and Creative Nations. 


Dr. Toshio Nogami discusses in the - 


Japan Magazine how far’and why. the 
Japanese are imitative. Says he :— : 


It is generally said that the Japanese people are 
skillful in imitation and lack originality ; and there 
are many who consider it a great national defect. 
There are others who think it is attributable to the 
fact that education has hitherto inclined to’ the cram< 
ming method, that memory is overburdened, and. that 
the habit of reflection is neglected. From this point 
of view many endeavour to enhance creative or spon- 
‘taneous effort in school education. There are also 
a number of men who entertain the pessimistic idea 
that the Japanese are a second-rate nation that will 
remain merely an imitator of foreign civilisation for- 
ever. Which is true ?- 


As a matter of fact, Japan has done ‘her best © 


these forty or fifty years to imitate Western civili- 
sation. 


These facts clearly bespeak that the Japanese have. 


~ 


an ample-talent for imitation, but they do not testify 
that the Japanese lack creative talent. These two 
points are 
is necessary to distinguish them clearly. If, for 
instance, we see a man drinking wine we must not 
conclude that he -has an aversion to cake. The Japa: 
nese have imitated Western civilisation these hundred 
years with might-and main, it is true, but it is not 
because they cannot create. It is rather pfoper to say 
that imitation has been more profitable to them than 
creation, 


He then tells us how imitation has 
been more profitable to them than crea- 
_ tion. 


Japan is situated. in a corner of the East and far_ 


from the West. Shutting herself up for three hundred 
Pyears, she had had little or no intercourse with foreign 
countries, During that period a number of countries 
rose up in the comparatively small continent ‘of Europe 
and vied with one another to promote civilisation. In 
the period of Kaei.(1848-53) when Japan was awaken 
ed. from along dream by the stimulus of America, 
Japanese civilisation { at least from a material point of 
view ) was far behifid that of the West. What method 
should Japan take inwsuch a case? Was.-she too proud 
to imitate the West ? And would she create a civili- 
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often mistaken for each other, but it: 
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sation of her own 2? Or would she modestly adopt the 
foreign strong points ? The wisest way at that time, 
it is needless to say, was not the former, but the latter. 
Accordingly, she first of all imitated the Western mili- 
tary system, built men-of-war, cast cannons, and 
defended herself from their attack. In the second 
place, she learned medicine and other branches of 
learning, and thus contributed to the.public weal. 
Furthermore, she studied law and economy with the 
intention of establishing her nation in the world and of 
“organising the institutions necessary for it. On ac- 
count of this she could be .an independent country 
amidst her national difficulties without being disdained 
by any of the foreign countries. On account of this, 
moreover, she has been able to be considered one of 
the Powers. If on the contrary, Japan had been too 
proud to imitate the West: if she had attempted to 
improve the bow and arrow instead of imitating the 
cannon, or if she had been contented with the ago 
(a sort of palanquin ) instead of the train, she would 
not. have been able to maintain her existence. 
- OF course her imitation of the West Went to an 
extreme : she admired everything Western, while things _ 
Japanese, though excellent, were apt to be ignored. 
‘There was a time when her noble works of art and her 
good customs were indifferently disregarded and 
thrown off ; and even now this bad custom remains. 
But it is prevailing in some limited circles. Generally 
speaking, Japan’s imitation of Western civilisation has 
been the right thing ; and this has rescued her from 
the brink of ruin and brought her to the present 
prosperity.” : que 
To. the question, was not: Japanese 
civilisation always a mere transplantation 
of foreign civilisation, e. g., Korean and 
Chinese, the writer replies :— 


“Is this argument applicable to Japan alone? 
Does it not hold good equally in British, French and 
German civilisation? Do you think that England, 
-France, Germany and the other civilised countries 
have a civilisation oftheir own? And that: Japan 
alone has no civilisation peculiar to her and that hers 
is merely an imitated civilisation ?” If they think so, 
I -am afraid they have not studied Western civilisation 
enough. | ; 

It is needless to say that Western civilisation of 
to-day is traceable to Greece and Rome, and further 
to Phoenicial, Babylony Assyria and Egypt; and 
originally to India or- China. Asian and = African 
civilisation entered Greece and Rome, where it formed 
a great reservoir called European civilisation. From 
Rome it was. introduced to the Teutons and Gauls, 


_who were then savages; and. it has formed modern 


civilisation after the medizeval ages. If we consider 
from afar English, French and German civilisation, 
each seems to have some remarkable specialties of its 
own, But if we trace the sources of these civilisations, 
we shall see that they have once been influenced by 
the civilisations of many other countries. In this 
respect Japanese civilisation is quite ‘similar to 
English, french, and German.civilisation, If there be 
any difference, it may be that which is derived from 
their geographical and historical situation: it may be 
only a matter of degree. Of course, English civilisation 
has its own specialties, and German civilisation has 
its own’ specialties ; and so has Japanese civilisation. 


Tha. 
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beets te ' 
Japan has adopted Chinese and Western civilisation, 
‘and has always Japanised it. | 


‘Dr. Nogami than gives. some remark- 


able instances of Japanese originality, — 


_and moralises as follows.:— 


_If we consider more radically, imitation itself is 
_not always inferior to creation. Considered ‘from. the 


merit of spiritual activity, Creation is a step superior - 
to imitation, it is true ; but an imitator Is not actually © 


. inferior to an inventor.or a creator. 
_Germany and France. France chiefly « surpasses 
Germany in creation. Gefmany excels in imitating 
foreign things and improving them. _ German learning 
is a wonder in the world, but no German has ever 
.made such great inventions or discoveries as Newton’s 


Let .us compare 


universal gravitation or Darwin’s evolution theory. | 


The flying machiné and ‘the submarine boat were 
invented -by Frenchmen, but it is Germans that have 
improved them, built ingenious aeroplanes and sub- 
marines, and embarrassed their enemies in the late 
World's War. German imitations often surpass their 
originals, 
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“Migration of Students inthe * 
- 2" World.  . 


Dr. S. Motoda states many interesting 
facts relating to the migration of stwdents 
in the Japan Magazine. oa. 

It is.said that.theré: are three great streams of 
movement among .the students of the world, the first 
of which is the stteam of Oriental students, moving 
to Japan, America, England, and France. There are 
today nearly 9,000 Chiriese students abroad, of 
whom 4,000 are in Japan, 2,000 in France, ‘1,400 in 
United States, 400 in England, and the others’ distri- 
buted throughout the rest of Europe. - There are 
about 2,500 Japanese students abroad, ° including 
“Renshusei” (training student), most of whom are 
in the United States. Eefore the .war, there were 
about. 500 in England and other European countries, 
but at the end ‘of.the war there were only 44. Now 
the number has-begun to increase again. In Switzer- 
land alone there are about 50, and: in England about 
200. The Filipino students have’ two streams of 
movement, one to Japan and the other to the United 
States. . In Japan there are probably 30 in all, while 
in the United States 300, The Indian students, too, 
are moving in opposite directions, few of them are now 
in Japan, and 1,000 in England. The second great 
stream is the moving of Slavic .students from 


Russia and Poland-to Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 


France and Belgium. ‘The third is the movement from 
Latin America to North America and some European 
countries. Besides these main streams, there ‘are 


smaller ‘movements constantly going on’ between the’ 


Eurépean countries and also between America and 
Europe. These students.are free citizens of the 
world. . They move’ from one country to another and 
stay where they can get the best of what they want. .. 


-He is wrong in stating that “the earli- 
est. university was the medical. school 
of: Salerno in Italy, founded in .the 9th 


not neglect its responsibilities. : . 
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Century A. D. The Indian University of 
Takshashila (Taxilla) was a millennium 
older. In his opinion, “America” has made, 
or is going to make her system of higher 
education the very best in the world.” 
It is to be hoped that Indian students ., 
abroad will constantly bear in. mind the — 
writer’s observation that “Foreign stu- 
dents are generally considered to afford 
a fair index of their national characteris- 
tics,” and that they will behave accord- 
ingly. . 4 
Relative Responsibility of Home. 
and School for the Child. ; 
- In India, speaking generally, neither 


‘the school nor the home seems to think 


seriously ofits responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the child. In some countries, there 
is perhaps a tendency to thipk that the 
school is mainly: responsible, We read in 
Child-Welfare Magazine that, in America, 


The Parent-Teacher Association. represents a 
reaction. Such movements as the Father and Son 
Banquets, the Mother and Daughter:Clubs, and the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, all. are intended funda‘ 
mentally to emphasize the fact. that the home must 

‘During the.early period in American ‘education 
this. responsibility was much more definite than at 
present. The time was in this hation just as in 
Rome when the family was completely: responsible 
for the welfare of the child, and that petiod in America 
just as the corresponding period in _ Rome, was one 


. that we look back to with pride.’ . 


_ Shortly after the American Revolution a movement 
was initiated. which took its cue from a country aACrOSS , 
the Atlantic. The fundamental postulate in this new 
philosophy was that people exist for the state. We.- 
must therefore make citizens, which was in marked 
contrast with the older concept, that we should develop 
men and women... The distinction is:clear. In one 
the emphasis is upon the individual, in the other upon 
the group. So we moved from the concept that the 
home is the foundation stone of American, liberty and 
progressed toward the. concept that. all individuals 
exist for the welfare of the state. : - 

_ To the careful student of educational. progress the 
steps of such a movement are quite clearly marked. 
The first big step'in this. direction was: the organizag 
tion of public schools, When the fight for public 
elementary education was being wagedin New York 
and: Pennsylvania in the early part. of -the nineteenth 
century the argument -was frequently made that- they 
home should be responsible for. the child’s education. 
But the majority opinion decided that the United 
States must have men trained forcjtizenship, and the 
sentiment for public education in all the states. gained 
the ascendency.. The result eWerywhere was pro- 
claimed as good. '. Pte Se en | ee ies 
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The succeeding steps were easier. If the state 


should furnish free tuition. why should it not also 
furnish other necessities for the welfare of the.chil- 
dren ? \The argument followed a logical course and has 
beefi winning out along almost every line of develop- 
mept, Why should the state not furnish free text- 
books ? Why should the state not furnish free medical 
>service 2? Why should the state not furnish free dental 
service ? Why should the State not furnish free. food ? 
Why should the state not furnish free clothes ? Why 
should the state not, furnish free housing facilities ? 
You know what the general tendency has been in 

regard to all of these questions. 7 
. The end of this movement does not appear to have 


as yet been reached. One inclined to speculate may . 


well ask toward what goal are we striving ? Will we 
continue moving in this direction until Plato’s dreams 
are realized and we have a perfect communism in 
which the family as an administrative force ceases 
to exist? One hundred ‘years ago for one to have 
even suggested the possibility of the- varieties of 
government control that we now see functioning 
would have been enough to make him the target for 
ridicule. .Only the future can tell where such ‘a move- 
ment will stop. 


The writer thinks that if any education- 
al reform is desired the first thing to do 
is to geta strong public sentiment back 
of it. . ; é : 

# | have heard educators mention with pride, when 
expressing their resentment at the interference of some 
American parent with school affairs, that in German 
the teacher was the complete overlord of the school. 


He was the servant of the state and the parents would 
not enter the schools without the teacher’s consent. 


From one point of view that may sound well but that - 


is monarchy ; that is not democracy. ye 

We want the parents to come to the schools... We 
want 'them tobe interested in the schools, We want 
them to see the needs of the schools. We want ‘them 


~ to desire’ the best education for their children that is ” 


possible. We want them to aspire to the best school 
zbuilding in the state, to the best equipment of any 
“-school in the state, to the best teachers of any school 
-in the state. Given such an educational sentiment 
and the problems of educational improvement will be 
easy of solution, : | 

- It was along this line that Horace Mann worked 

to accomplish his wonderful educational reforms in 
Massachusetts. He had no money to distribute, he 
had no subsidies to grant, he had no authority to com- 
mand, yet the reforms he accomplished simply by the 


appeal to the people through the wondeful power of ° 


his splendid leadership were a source of surprise and 
amazement not only to the people of this country but 
$@ the people across the Atlantic. ee 
~ You will not find complaint about poor educational 
sentiment in communities or. cities where there’ is 
strong educational leadership ; where there are’ person- 
glities to develop educational sentiment among the 
people. . There the schools flourish. : 


‘ 
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“A Renewed Sense of Right.” 
A letter, signed by some leading minis- 
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ters’ of religion, heads of colleges, and 
other leaders of thought, recently appear- 
ed- in the Manchester Guardian, calling 
attention to the danger to civilization 
arising from mutual national mistrust and 
antipathy, antagonism between ‘class and 
class, the frankly, selfish relation of indivi- 
dual, and the breakdown of international, 
national and private morality. ‘The signa- 
tories concluded ; . ; 

So long as each nation, through its statesmen, 
consider exclusively its own interests, and refuses to 
consider the common welfare of all nations, the 


dangers cannot be overcome. Nor can they be over- 
come while everyone is seeking to benefit himself at 


. the expense of the community, instead of rendering to 


the community the best service he is capable of per- 
forming. — 

. Many, no doubt, are conscious of the truth, and 
the air is full of recriminations but a renewed sense 
of right is needed, as well as a renewed determination 

«both to do what is right and to maintain what is_ right 
internationally as well as nationally and individually. 
When statesmen and citizens, employers and employ- 
ed acknowledge joint responsibility and decide to 
stand for the right even when it is apparently against 


- their interests as well .as when it favours them, only 


then can the spiritual and moral health of the nations 
be renewed, progress be resumed, and the general 
economic wellbeing be once. more re-established, 


Artin Every Home. _ 

The Playground tells its readers : ' 

The American Federation of Arts has assembled 
for circulation throughout the country, an exhibition 
of faithful reproductions of good pictures, at reason- 
able prices, which is intended to serve two purposes. 
“The first purpose is to give people an opportunity 
to learn, what most of us do not know, the good quality 
and large variety of prints already available for Ame- 
rican homes. The prints exhibited represent a careful 
selection from several thousand subjects, including 
the lines of the more important print publishers in 
America. The second purpose is to encourage the ‘ 
print makers of the United States to make good 
reproductions of suitable subjects at moderate prices. 
The Federation wishes to encourage our artists to 
design and our print makers to produce prints similar ’ 
in quality and relative in price to some of the excellent 
home and schoolroom pictures of Europe.” 


. ™ - « 


“The World at Play.”. a 
' We: seldom think how much bodily, in- 
tellectual and ‘moral welfare depend on 
play, particularly in the case of children 
and youth. The American magazine The. 
Playground devotes itself month after 
month to all sorts of recreation summed 





up in n the — PLAY, From its opening 
section, entitled ‘‘The World at Play”, we 
reproduce a few paragraphs. 

From Dr. Eliot. 


At the Conference of New England pdneators 
in Boston, January 22, 1921, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot said, physical training was the most im- 
portant movement oftheday. - 

“We are leading hasty, busy—too busy— 
lives,” hecontinued. “Itis a great, threaten- 
ing blight. It threatens not: only the -mental 
health of.the people, but the, physical health 
as well. 
business breaking down, and we see the reduced 
capacity of women for child-bearing, all due to 
this hurrying, bustling life to which we are 
subjected. M 


Makes a Difference to the ‘mployer., 


The following questions appear on the form 
of application for the professional-staff of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Philadelphia. . 

* “What leisure time have you ?”! 

"What tise have you made of your leisure 
time and what results have Osan accomplished 
thereby ?” 


The Need aaene. 


‘Honotable ‘EB. C: Stokes, Chairman of the 
Republican Committee for New Jersey, formerly 


Governor of New~ Jersey; in ‘an-address ‘before’ 


the New Jersey Women-s-Club at Newark, apoks 
as follows : 

“There is one. field. that. needs supervision 
which has never been touched upon by reform- 
ers, however zealous. It is a field: which needs 
attention-of both church and state. Let: us 


drop a word of praise for what has been accom-- 


plished in passing child labor laws, laws regu- 
lating employment for women, laws for proper 
sanitary conditions and other legislation: for 
the working hours of our people. 

“But the field- which has never been Fouche 


is the leisure hours of the people, the most im- 


portant hours of life so far as education and 

morals are concerned. Few people have temp- 
tations in the hours. of toil. They come in 
hours ofidleness and play. It is when we go 


to the seashore on Sunday that we are apt to. 


remain away from church. It is the hours 
when they are not working or not at school, 
in the social hours, that the young people are 
apt to fall into temptation. 

“Here is a field that~ legislation has practi- 
cally never touched. It is a wonderful opportu- 
nity for those interested-in the welfare of the 
race and an opportunity to provide for sane 
healthful and educational amusement, an op- 
portunity to provide proper entertainment 
and instruction for the leisure hours of the 
nation, 








More and more we see inen.in active. 
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“Our forms: of aiaueenient could be wonder-_ 
fully improved and our people could be taught | 
to love the right thing as well as the wrong.” 

Court Holds That Boys Must Climb. 

_A boy saw a pigeon’s ‘nest on a girder of a 

railroad bridge in the Bronx and the bird sitting 


on the wire nearby. The temptation. was : 


alluring. The boy climbed to the girder and 
reached out to seize the bird. The wire was 
charged with electricity, an@ when he touched 
it he was thrown to’the gromnd and so badly 
burned that his arm had to be amputated. 


The boy and his father sued the railroad, a - 


jury in the federal district court awarding the 
boy $10,000 and the father $1000. The jury 
was instructed to find for the boy” and his 
father if it believed the railroad had _ erected 
trestlework -which might entice. children to 


 elimb it and had not taken measiires to prevent 


the climbing. 


: The railroad appealed, ‘but the higher ‘court 


ruled in favour of the boy: and his father. 
Judges Seek Causes. 


Judge Wadhains, of New York, says: 

“Tack of play facilities for the youths who 
make up the largest percentage of first offenders 
causes much of the crime that surrounds us.” 

And another judge, charging a grand j jury, 
ordered it to inquire most Specifically into the 
cause that deteriorate youths. He mentioned 
the bad living and recreational conditions as 


ye 


chief sources of crime which: the grand jury - 


should handle in presentments to the. legislature, 
calling for.new laws and possible constitutional 
ainendments. — , 

‘New ‘York State League of Women Voters 
Studies children’s play. 
The. New .Vork State League of Women 
Voters: through its Child Welfare Committee is 
making a general study of conditions affecting 


children throughout the state in order that the , 


members ‘of’ the Leagtte 
concerning the enforcement of existing - laws 
affecting the welfare of children and of the need 
for their legislation. 

A part of the questionaire which is sent out 
in ‘an effort to seoure information regarding the 
health of school children has to'do with re- 
creation, - The questions asked are as follows: 

Use and Supervision of Play Time. 
1. Is there a playground connected with the 


’ school? a. Isit well equipped ? Large enough _ 


may be informed ~ 


for baseball ? b. Is it much used ? c. Are games 


taught ? (1) By whom? 

2. Are school entertainments encore 2, 
a. Dances? -b. Plays?.c. Clubs? (1). Boy. 
Scouts? (2) Girl Scouts? (3) Camp. Firey 
Girls ? (4) Any others ? d. Who BUDS ee the 
entertainments ? 


—— 
* 


” 
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NOTES. 


. Migration of Coolies from 
. Tea Gardens. 

The migration of coolies from some tea 
gardens in Assam ‘has resulted in.a great 
tragedy. The planters and‘ the Assam 
Government have tried to persuade the 
public to believe that the coolies left thése 
gardens, not mainly on - account of 
economic distress, but chiéfly because they 
were misled by mischievous ‘‘non-co- 
operating’ agitators who wanted- to 
destroy the tea industry. But, though 
most probably the wave of the prevailing 
unrest had reached these coolies, the main 
cause of the’migration was certainly the 
iniserable condition of the labourers. To 
the accuracy of this diagnosis the Bishop 

aof Assam has borne testimony. Mr. C.F. 
Andrews and thelocal leaders of Chandpur, 
who have seen the coolies, are of the same 
opinion. The opinion of Mr. Andrews in 
particular must carry great weight, as he 
has seen at close quarters and mixed with 
coolies of all sorts in different parts of 
India and in Fiji, Ceylon, the Malay States 
and South Africa. A few days’ railway 
journey .or journey on foot, with the 
attendant privations, could not, in his 
f-opinion, have reduced the labourers to the 
miserable physical condition and. the utter 
economic destitution in which -he found 
them at Chandpur. But the best proof of 
the miserable condition of the coolies is to 
be found in the apologia of the Assam 
- Government itself. That document states 
that the coolies, that is.to say, the 


workers among them, earned 4 or 5 annas | 
daily, not afew pice, as they themselves , 


“have alleged. Supposing that is true, are 
such wages sufficient in these days of high 
prices to maintain even a worker himself— 
‘not to speak of his dependants, in a state 
of good health and physical efficiency ¢ 
But there is no, reason why the workers 
themselves are to be disbelieved when they 
say with one accord that their daily 
income amounted to afew pice per head. 


- % : 7 
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There.is another-.passage in the “Assam 
Government’s defence -of itself which 
admits that the wages. of the labourers 
must be incréased. . It runs as follows :— 
“The Government and the.tea industry have 
for some time past recognised that in view of 
the rise in prices some adjustment of wages is 
called for throughout the province, and special 


‘inquiries, which -are- nearly: complete,‘ -have 


already been madé. The only reason why 4a 
commission had not been appointed, to go, into 
the matter is the depressed state of the indus- 
try, which makes-it impossible for nost gardens 
to contemplate any increase in expenditure 
[Does not this plainly mean that the wages - of 
the coolies ought to.be increased but have not 
been increased, no matter for what reason ? 
Ed., MR. J]; but the Government repudiate 


‘altogether the allegation that the wages given 


in ‘the case of the striking coolies [ They have 
not struck, they have left the gardens for.good. 


‘Ed., M. R.] -were starvation wages [:Their 


emaciated and destitute condition is a sufficient 


‘proof. Ed., M. &. ]; and they are fully prepared 


to examine further the whole question of wages 
when the present excitement has subsided -(!) 
and they consider the time to be opportune [for . 
whom? Ed, M. R.]. Meanwhile as regards 
the Chargola Valley, increased [to what ex. 
tent ? Ed., M. R. ] rates were, as already Stat- 
ed, granted-by some [ not all; but how many? 
Ed., M2. R. | of the local managers on their own 
authority.”  . : oe, & 

If, as alleged by the planters.and the 
Assam Government, the coolies. were in 
good condition in the gardens and were 
led to migrate therefrom by .the machina- 
tion of. the non-co-operators, why—when 
they were undeceived at. Chandpur, 
Naihati, and Asansole and in great misery 
and in. the grip of cholera, dysentery, &c., 
some dying thereof, why .did not they ' 
agree to. go back to the gardens, why 
would they not touch: the food provided 
by the officials,-and why did they refuse 
to take any from Kiran De’s Fund ? Why 
have they not become angry with the 
leaders-of the movement, but continue to 
trust them ? | i. 

_ When at first the coolies arrived at 
Chandpur, the officials tried their best to 


repatriate them. But this attitude 
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changed ere long into one of veiled 
opposition or, at the best, passivity-so far 
as repatriation was concerned. An 
observant correspondent of the Jyotih of 
Chittagong, an ably conducted Bengali 
weekly, points out that this change of 
attitude synchronised with the arrival at 
. Chandpur of Mr. “Macpherson, the re- 
presentative of the tea-planters. He even 
asks, who can say that Mr. Macpherson 


did not bring a message from the highest - 


authorities to the officials .at Chandpur 
telling them ‘not to helpia the repatriation 
of the coolies? That Mr. Macpherson 
collaborated with Mr. Sinha, the S. D. O. 
of Chandpur in preventing the coolies from 
boarding a steamer, is adduced by this 
correspondent as supporting such'a 
suspicion.. He is tight in pointing out 
that the British Government in India has 


throughout followed the policy underlying 


Lord Curzon’s notorious words addressed 


to the Anglo-Indian exploiters of India :— - 


“Your business and mine are one and the 
same. Yours is exploitation, and mine is 


administration. Both are-part and parcel’ 
' Of the same government.” He is - also. 


right in suggesting that (?) Indian leaders 


. Should forget their mutual squabbles. and.. 
try to put an end to this unholy combina- 


tion between the official administrators 
and the non-official exploiters of India; 
otherwise ‘the happiness and welfare | of 
the masses of India would.continue to be 
sacrificed to the greed of the Anglo-Indian 
exploiters; © = se : 

But to return. The official reasons for 
' ‘refusing to tepatriate the’ cdolies wholly 
or partly at Government expense were 
that that was not the duty ‘of Govern- 
ment, Government could not take sides in 
a quarrel between labourers and capital: 
ists, etc. It is difficult to decide in detail 
what is and what is not the ‘duty of 


Government. But it may be said in gen-- 


‘eral terms thatit is the duty of Govern- 
ment to do that which is good for the 
country. We find that Govérnment con- 
tinued to repatriate those who had some- 
how reached Naihati or Asansole. What 
made them decide that those who. had 
come only as far as Chandpur were not 
to have the benefit of that arrahgement ? 
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As regards éxpense, we find that Govern- 
ment has spent considerable amounts for 
sanitation and the medical treatment of 
sick coolies at Chandpur, and was prepar- 


ed even to feed the coolies, if they would 
partake of.food. supplied by the officials. ; 


The expense was: mednt for saving the 
lives of the coolies. Repatriation was also 
meant for the preservation of lives. More- 
over, it is found that in spite of official 
and non-official endeavours, hundteds of 


ate fhe 


coolies have died of cholera, etc. If repat- . 


tiation had gone on without break from 
the beginning, it is Gertain that the major- 
ity of these deaths could have been pre- 
vented, and thus the real object.of all ‘this 
expenditure could have been achieved to a 
far greater extent than has been thé case. 
Repatriation may or not have cost more 
than sanitation, medication, etc. ; 


but - 


Supposing it would have cost more, would | 


not that extra cost have been rightly in- 
curred for the saving of hiindreds of lives ? 


ong coolies, but has resulted inthe spread 


The bréak in repatriation has caused un-& 
told misery and many deaths not only am-- 


of the infection among the general popu- . 
lation,: causing some deaths among them, - 


too. These lives also could have been saved 
if tepatriation had been continued. “There 
would have been other advantages, too. 


.. The inhumanity of Gurklias beating the 


coolies at dead of night would not-have | 
taken place, the consequent hatred and - 
céontempt of Government and excitement-* 


among the people would not have result- 
ed, the steamer and railway strikes would 
not have occurred, delaying the -repatria- 
tion and causing the death of many 
coolies, and involving both the people and 


the Government in much loss and incon- - 


venience. No doubt, the strikes made 


. Government obstinate ; but if repatriation 
from’ the. 
beginning, there would have been no beat 


had’ gone-on without break 


ing of coolies by Gurkhas, no strikes, and 
no obstinacy on the part of Government 


ijn one word, no vicious circle. ~ 


There is a suspicion in the public mind 
that the reason why the‘Bengal Govern- 
ment was prepared to spend the people’s 
money in sanitation, medication, dietary, 
etc., but notin repatriation from Chand- 


destitute 


e 
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pur, was that thereby Government want- 
ed indirectly to afford facilities to the 
planters to induce the coolies at Chand- 
pur to return to their gardens. 

The Bengal Government’s plea that it 
wanted to remain neutral in a dispute 


first place, no necessity, no justification, 
for importing the Gurkhas. The -coolies 
were not turbulent, were physically incap- 
able of being turbulent. It is admitted 
that even when they were rushing in 
crowds to the steamer and, it is said, a 


between capital and.labour, would not _ few were, in their eagerness, ready to use 


stand examination. The movement of the 
coolies was not ‘a strike ; it was not that 
they wanted better terms for themselves 
on obtaining which they would be pre- 
pared to go ‘back to the gardens. They 
had left the gardens for good, and would 


-pot go back there on any conditions or 


terms whatsoever.’ Where, then, did the 


question of Government neutrality in a 


labour dispute arise ? The question was 
really one of humanity to stranded and 
ignorant men, women and 
children. The question was also one of 
public safety, inasmiuch as the congestion 
at Chandpur was considered likely to 
cause disease, as it actually did. The 
Bengal Government failed to show huma- 
nity and anxiety for public safety in a 
proper way at the proper time. It practi- 
cally gave indirect help to the planters 
to try to take advantage of the misery of 


-the coolies to induce them to’return to the 


tea plantations, though the planters could 
not actially benefit by this indirect help. 

_ It hasbeen stated by the Charw Mihir 
of Mymensingl that when the tea-planters 


import coolies from outside Assam, ‘they 


are allowed to do so at concession fares 
granted by State’ Railways, etc. ‘The 
paper contends that if the owners of the 
gardens, who are rich, are given such con- 
cessions. when they import coolies, . real 
néutrality or impartiality would have been 
abservéd if the same'concessions had been 
given throughout by the State Railways, 
etc., to thé coolies, who are poor, at the 
time of returning home from the gardens. 


vlf the fact be as stated, there is great 


forcein the argument.. || 
By using Gurkhas to beat the coolies, 


@ the heads of the Division and of the District 


have covered themselves with infamy, and 
Sir Henry Wheeler’s whitewashing’ report 


on the incidént has not converted the 


blackness of tlfe infancy into the resplen- 
dent whiteness of glory. There was in a the 


a 


their sticks upon Messrs. Macpherson and 
Sinha, who tried to stem the tide of their . 
advance, ‘‘the constables there managed. 
to keep the coolies back ;’ therefore, 
there is nothing to show that the 
local police could not have dispersed the 
coolies assembled at night at the Railway 
Station, taking it for granted that it was 
necessary, as oflicially alleged, to ‘disperse 
them by force in the interests of sanitation. 
Persuation: had not been tried by 
the officials in their own. persons or 
through the non-official leaders. Even 
when the Gurkhas were ordered to use’ 
force, the order was given immediately 
after telling the coolies to’ disperse ; there 
was no waiting to see whether the’ coolies 
would of their own accord obey the order 
to leave the station. It has been reported 
in the papers that Mr. Kiran De, Commis- __ 
sioner of the Chittagong Division, said in 
a talk he had with Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutta, that the beating of the coolies was 
meant to produce an impression. Was it 
in the nature of the “moral effect’? which 
Dyer wanted to produce at Jahanwala . 
Bagh ? Animpression has been produced 
no doubt. But whereas after Jalianwala 
Bagh there was at least some temporary 
terror produced, ‘because of Dyer’s savage 
butchery, the sordid Chandpur affair has 


frightened nobody, but has earned for the 


officials concerned a reputation for stupt- 
dity amounting to idiotcy, cowardicé, 
inhumanity and cruelty. Sir Henry 
Wheeler admits the beating, but says that 
no -more force was used than was 
necessary. Necessary indeed! Force 
necessary to disperse’ famished babies, 
children, old men and women, and other 
starvelings ! What heroism ! Everyone 
concerned, from Mr. Kiran De downwards, 
should be decorated with the Victoria 
Cross. 

The people of Chandpur, both leaders 
atid re youne and old, men and 


_ 
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women, and the volunteers from outside, 
have to their credit a splendid record of 
Joving and.self-sacrificing service of, the 
_ labourers at great personal risk of catch- 
ing the ‘infection of cholera. Englishmen 
and women like the Bishop of Assam and 
his wife, Mr. C. F. Andrews, arid a few 


others have shown that they are real - 


followers of the ideal Christ. Those ‘from 
outside, particularly the people of Chitta- 
gong town, who have helped with money, 
are worthy of great praise. 

The strikes cannot, however, be defend- 
ed. No doubt, a feeling of righteous indig- 
nation at the savage -conduct of the 
Gurkhas and: those at whose order they 
acted, was one of the causes of:-the strikes ; 
and it was‘intended to force Government 
to recall the. Gurkhas and repatriate-thé 
coolies. But what has been: the result ? 
Government have not yielded, the repatri- 
ation .of coolies has been so long delayed 
as to cause the death of a large number 
of the labourers from cholera and of some 
others who caught the infection, and much 
loss, inconvenience and suffering has been 


caused to the general public. It should have 


been foreseen that .after the easy. victory 
' at Chittagong, where the officials and the 
non-official Europeans were unprepared 
for such -an-united front on the part of the 
people, Government would not yield at 
Chandpur. It-is quite true that-in a 
national struggle, we should all be ready 
for the greatest sacrifice. Butin the pre- 
‘sent case, it was not a national struggle, 
as even if Government had yielded in the 
minor issttes. involved, Swaraj could -not 
have been won ; and the greatest sufferers 
—sufferers unto death a great many of 
them, have been the coolies. But they had 
not asked that there should be any strikes, 

they were not even consenting parties 
after the event; they were only too eagerto 
get back home. Ifit:could.be shown that 
the. strikes were calculated ito directly 
benefit the coolies, then alone could they be 
defended. When the-strikes were already 
a few weeks old, a list of the grievances of 
the employees of the steamers was pub- 

lished in the papers.’ The question may 
be asked asto why these grievances were. 
not mentioned at the very beginning of 


' respectively, 
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cue strikes as being their main causeé. 
But let us take it fot granted that they | 
were'the main causes. In that case the, 
leaders and the strikers being admittedly 
in sincere sympathy with’ the, suffering 
coolies, and eager to relieve their distress _ 
and misery, they ought to have. laid aside 
these grievances ‘for the time being ‘and . 
plied the steamers and the railway trains 
in order to make repatriation quick and 
easy, for that was the most effective relief 
that could be administered. Repatriation 
over, the strikes could be commenced for 
obtaining redress of grievances. 7 

There has been an unseemly and erie 
squabble in the press as to the share of the 
credit for the repatriation. of the coolies 
already accomplished which ought to fall 
to “Extremists” and to ‘Moderates’ 
We do- not see why Mr. S..” 
R. Das or Mr. Krishna Kumar .Mitra or 
any other ‘Moderate’ should not be 
praised for-their philanthropy, because 
they. are “Moderates”, or are unwilling | 
to scramble for praise. It would take 
some decades of earnest work for many 
celebrities of- the day to:rival Mr.. Mitra’s 
life-long record of service -rendered to 
tea-garden coolies. 2 
This is no time for sqttabbles.. There 
is.much ‘strenuous work ahead,:wwaiting 
to be done. The repatriated coolies have 
tobe started in life again; re-established 
in village life and village society. Itis a 
relief to read.Mr. C. F. Andrews’ telegram, 
dated Gorakhpur the 25th June; contradic- . 
ting Swami Darshanananda’s alarming 
account of the condition of the tea-garden 
labourers from Assam with regard. to 
the largest centre at Gorakhpur. Pare. 
Mr. Andrews :— 


E'am at Gorakhpur while’ aitae and can 
positively assert that. with regard to more than 
two-thirds of the returned labourers who have 
been ‘sent to their réspective homes from this” 
centre numbering in all 6,211 (?) persons,Swami. 
Darshanatianda’s statement in the press Is en- 
tirely misleading. The labourers are well cared ‘ 
for!’ Zamindars are prepared to give land and. 
houses for -any destitute cases. ~The ‘greatest 
readiness to help the refugees hag been manifest=. 
_ed everywhere by Hindus and 'Musalmans, co: 
operators and non-co-operator $ alike. 

T shall make a full report later, of which a 
brief abstract has already been sent to the Asso-’ 


ee ported. 


+, 
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ciated Press for circulation. I have received also 
this morning a deputation from Basti District, 
to which one thousand refugees returned. -Land 
and houses have been offered by local Zamin- 
dars, but the labourers preferred to go to their 
own homes. No distress has: hitherto been re- 


Still, it is probable that there are many 
cooliés born in. the gardens who have no 
house and home in their ancestral villages, 
and some who have gone through inter- 
caste marriages in the gardens will not 


find a place in any caste biradari ( frater- - 


nity). The cases of these latter will 
require particularly careful handling. - | 


Endeavours for Fundamental ~ 
' “Reconstruction. a 


In addition to relieving the misery 
resulting from the migration, steady 
of a different 
description will have to be done. One 
kind of work is akin to permanent 
social reform work. When large numbers 
of mateless men and women from different 


districts and villages are thrown together: 


at centres of industry, one of two things is 
sure'to happen. Either there will be many. 
illicit connections, or there will beintercaste 
matriages. There have, in fact, been both 
kinds of connections, one or the other 
being inevitable, human instincts being 
what they are. Connections of the latter 
sort are-to be -preferred. In any case, 


_ the social conditions’ and atmosphere 


should not be such as to produce, in the 
minds of any persons who are victims of 
circumstance or. “reformers’’ by choice, 
the feeling of being outcasts. Either a 
place’ should be found for them in the old 


‘social organisation, or there should bea 


new social unit reconstructed for them. 
We have heard from a very trustworthy 
person that many labourers believe in 


-their simplicity that British rule is at 


oe 


an end. and the reign of Gandhi Maharaj 
has begun, and that, therefore, they Have 


only to go back to their villages to find 
_ a life of ease and plenty waiting -for 


them, For this reason they have refused 
offers of emplayment away from their 
villages. Such .simple and: strong faith 
in Mahatma-Gandhi is pathetic in the 
extreme and has its redeeming feature. 
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But as these childlike believers. are sure 
to be disillusioned so far as their worldly 
hopes are concerned, it is best that people 
should not interpret--or understand Ma- 
hatma Gandhi's ‘spiritual ascendency ‘to 
mean any political and worldly ascenden- 
cy. To prevent such misinterpretation 
and misunderstanding, it is of the utmost 
importance that knowledge and education 
should be in the widest commonalty 
spread, | 

Economic Enquiry. 

We have said before that the people 
,of Chandpur and elsewhere have so far 
risen to the height of the‘occasion. In fact 
the cry of widespread distress has seldom 
found our people cold and unresponsive. 
Temporary help unremitting has generally 
been -given. What we have been lacking 


into tide over the difficulty or distress 


is sufficient watchfulness as regards the 
material and moral condition. of all 
the classes and strata of ‘our ~ people. 
Were we aware- beforehand, had we 
any inkling in-.advance, of the con- 
ditions leading to the tragedy that has 
been enacted before our eyes for weeks and - 
months? Did we know in: what misery 
our.sisters and brethren were living in 
the tea gardens? There may be other 
classes of workers in similar misery. 
It is the duty of all who possess informa- 
tion of such description to make it public. 
And it is the urgent duty of all our leaders 
to make a careful and organised enquiry 
into the economic condition of all classes 
of our workers. Those who believe in 
co-operation: with Government -should- 
press for such an official enquiry by means 
of committees or commissions consisting. 
of members without any bias in favour of 
the exploiters. __ = 
Paucity of Leading Workers. 

It must have struck many that in and 
outside India Mr. C. F. Andrews has 
undertaken many philanthropic missions 
in behalf of India’s oppressed and exploit- 
ed labourers which Indians themselves 
have not done, ‘This he has done in a 
spirit of loving self-sacrifice, undergoing 
privations and running risks of no or- 
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dinary kind. India’s debt of gratitude 
to him is immense and unrepayable. While 
it is a fortunate circumstance that we 
have such a friend, it cannot but be regret- 
ted that among our own countrymen 
there are few who possess the love, the 
spirit of sacrifice, the strength of charac- 
ter, the breadth of outlook and far-sight-. 


edness, the intellectual power and the . 


ability to negotiate, which are necessary 
for carrying out'such missions successfully. 
The claim to Swaraj is above alla claim 
put up before God, and He judges by 
what we are and not what wesay. We 
must be able to produce men who 
are able to do all kinds of good 
and necessary work. How can we 
prefer a’ claim to Swaraj whilst: at 
heart we feel a secret sense of shame at 
the paucity of leading workers? There 
are, thank God, many now able and 
willing to fight the good fight in the 
ranks, but there are not generals and 
ambassadors enough. The examples of 
the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale and of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi show that we can have such 
men. | : 


Attackon Mr. C. F. Andrews. 
The mischievous, though fatuous and 
conteniptible; attack on Mr. Andrews in 
the British: House of Commons is signif- 
eant.. It shows that his labours of love 


have begun to telland alarmed the high 


priests of racial arrogance and superiority 
and of exploitation of the non-whites by 
the whites. Mr. Andrews does not require 
any defender. God is his shield. | 


Gandhi-Reading Interview. 

It is not yet quite clear in'every detail 
how the Gandhi-Reading interview origi- 
nated. We do not yet know whether it 
was Lord Reading who wanted to see Mr. 
Gandhi to ascettain his views on some 
subject or other, or whether it was Mr. 


Gandhi who wanted to see Lord Reading . 


to tell him something which he wanted 
to say. Nor is it quite clear what part 
exactly Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
played in the affair, : 

_ Two Associated Press messages from 
Simla gave the public the following inform- 
ation :— | 


~~ 
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— Simla, May 14. 
It is officially announced that H. EH. the 

Viceroy granted an interview to Mr. Gandhi 

yesterday afternoon and again this morning. 


a oe, a . Simla, May 15. .. 

- This afternoon addressing...an overflow. 
meeting at the Idgah (Muhammadan prayer 
ground). Mr. Gandhi, replying to an appeal 
made through a recitation asking him to divulge 
the secret of his visit to Simla and the result of 
his interview with H. E. the Viceroy, said that 
he came up at the request of Pundit Malaviya 
to see Lord Reading with a view to put the 
non-co-operation case before him. He said that 
he saw nothing wrong in presenting his case to 
an official and accordingly on reaching Simla, he 
wrote a letter to H. E. the Viceroy asking for 
an interviews which was at once granted. . 


Lord Reading gave the followihg inform- 
ation in his Chelmsford .Club speech :— 


_ Unless it should be thought that there was any 
concealment about it, I will tell you what happened. 
Mr. Malaviya came to see me and. we had several 
interviews to.my profit and [ hope also to his 
(laughter ), because 1 think two men cannot exchange 
ideas and discuss problems without deriving some 
benefit to either side. He left me with the impression 
that he would like me tosee Mr. Gandhi. Well it, 


_.did occur to me that my address was not altogether 


unknown ( prolonged laughter ), but I informed Mr. 
Malaviya that if Mr. Gandhi applied to me for an 


-interview I would readily grant it and I should be 
‘ glad to hear his views. 


The consequence was that 
in.due course Mr. Gandhi did apply and there was 
not only one interview but several interviews between 
us. There -was-no finesse or manceuvre about it, it 
seemed to be a plain and straightforward arrangement 
for an interview. 


In Young India of May 25, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote as follows :— . ct og 


The world is now curious to know what ails: 
us. The Viceroy represents a big world. His 
Excellency wanted to- know why I, with whom 
co-operation was an article of faith, had non-co- 
operated, There must be something wrong 
with the Government or me. , 

And so His Exéellency mentioned to Pandit 
Malaviyaji and to Mr. Andrews that he would 
like to see-me and hear my views. I went to see 
the Pandit because he was anxious to meet me, 


‘| hold him in such high regard that 1 would not 


think, even if he was well and I could help it, of 
letting him come to me. As it was, he was too 
weak to travel to me. “It was my duty to go to 
him, And when I heard the purport of his 
conversation with His Excellency, I did not? 
require any persuasion to prompt me to ask for 
an appointment, if His Excellency wished to 
hear my views. [ have devoteds so much space: 
to the reason for my seeking,an appointment, 

for I wanted to make clear the- limits and the 
meaning of non-co-operation, 


ees 


a 


' wy 


' readily grant it,” 8re., 


- -NOTES 


She three extracts donot clear the doubt 


as to who wanted to see whom. The 
Young India account says that Lord Read- 
ing “‘mentioned to Pandit Malaviyaji and 
to Mr, Andrews that he would like to see 
me and hear my views.” Did hedo so of 
his own accord ? Or did the Pandit sug- 
gest to or implore Lord Reading that his 
lordship should hear the humble sub- 
missions of Mr. Gandhi? 
thing thus because Lord Reading in his 
speech plainly, though pompously and with 
small-minded banter, suggests that either 
Mr. Gandhi himself or Mr. Malaviya for 
Mr. Gandhi was a suppliant for an inter- 
view. We quote Lord Reading’s words 
again: “He (Pandit: Malaviya) left me 
with the impression that he would like me 
to see Mr. Gandhi. « Well, it did occur to 
me that my address was not altogether 
unknown (prolonged laughter), but I in- 
formed Mr. Malaviya that it Mr. Gandhi 
applied to me ‘for an interview I would 
&e. If Lord Read- 
ing was the seeker of information, it would 
be nonsense for him tospeak like the above. 
His office is no doubt high, but even he, if 


he wanted information from any person, 


if he sought to know any person’s views, 
he would not, we presume, tell that person 
to apply to him for the honour of an inter- 
view with the Viceroy; -his lordship 
would simply ask that person, through his 
lordship’s private secretary or other offi- 

cial subordinate, to come and see him. Off- 

cial practice and etiquette and- common 


sense and common courtesy have not per- > 


haps changed radically since the days .of 
Lord William Bentinck and Rammohun 
Roy. When that governor-general sought 


‘to know Rammohun’s views ona certain 


subject, what did his lordship do? Did 
his lordship remind Rammohun that 


. Government House was not.an unknown 
“place, and that the reformer should pray 


o 


for an interview, &c.? Nothing of the 
sort. Let us hear what the late Principal 
K.S. Macdonald said in a public lecture 
about the incident : — 


Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
General, on hearmg that he would likely receive 
considerable help from the Rajah in suppressing 
the pernicious custom, of widow-burning, sent 


. desire to see him. To this the Rajah replied, 


We put the 
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one of his aides-de- camp to him ‘expressing his 
“T 
have now gtven up all worldly avocations and 
am engaged in religious culture and ‘in the 
investigation of truth. Kindly express my 
humble. respects to the Governor-General and 
inform him that I have no inclination to appear 
before his august presence, and therefore I hope. 
that he will kindly pardon me.’’ These words 
the aide-de-camp conveyed to the Governor- 
General, who enquired, “What did you say to. 
Rammohun Roy ?” The aide-de-camp replied, 
“I told -him that Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor-General, would be pleased to see him.” 
The Governor-General answered, ‘‘Go back and 
tell him again that Mr.: William Bentinck will 
be highly obliged to him if he will kindly see him 
once.” This the aide-de-camp did and Ram- 
mohun Roy could no ‘longer refuse the urgent 
and polite request of his lordship.” 

In commenting.on this incident Miss S. 
D. Collet, Rammohun’s biographer, ob- 
serves: ‘“‘Rammohun did no more than 
decline an invitation to Court ; when he 
found it was the man and not the Court 
functionary who appealed to him, he 
straightway waived all. scruple and agreed 
to come.”’ 

We wonder what prevented Lord Read- 
ing from doing what Lord William Bent- 
inck- did,. if he (Lord Reading) was the 
seeker of information. We wonder, too, 
why Mr. Gandhi consented to act appa- 
rently as an applicant if in ‘reality it 
was not he who wanted anything but 
it was Lord Reading who wanted to ae 
his views. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and 
possibly, Mr. Andrews ‘to some extent, 
can throw some light upon the origin of 
the interview. But, “Mum” is the word. 

So we continue to hold that Mr. Gandhi 
made a mistake in applying for an inter- 
view with Lord Reading. It was not one 
man seeing another man; for then the 
question of applying for an interview and 
granting it would not have arisen. It was 
the leader of the Indian people who had 
‘declared soul-war against the British 
Bureaucratic Government, who applied for 
an interview with the head of that Govern- 
ment. The use of the word “war’’ is not. 
unwarranted or unjustifiable. When 
students were asked by Non-co-operation 
leaders to give up their studies, the argu- 
ment was used. that just as British stu- 
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‘dents left their colleges during.the late war 


‘in defence of liberty, so must our students 
give up their studies in the fight for free- 
dom. After the Simla . 
Mussalman wrote :— 


Personally we are, however, of: opinion that 

. the great leader of the non-co-operation move-. 
ment ought not to have interviewed the Viceroy 
without being invited todo so. It is we, people 
of India, who have waged the war of non-vio- 
lent non-co-operation on the bureaucratic Sys 
tem of government prevailing in the country. 


The war is raging and all of asudden one com- . 


mander-in-chief voluntarily. approaches the head 
of the army on the other. side, presents to him 
his case for waging the war-and holds a discus- 
sion: with him on the subject. The adoption’ of 
such a course, without any’ hint or suggestion 
from the opposite side, may not very wrongly: 
be construed as admission of an impending de- 
feat and Mahatma Gandhi, whose faith inthe 
movementis no doubt beyond all questions, may 
have unwittingly done a thing for which we 
may have to repent afterwards. 


We know our contemporary subsequent- 
ly saw nothing wrong ‘in Mr. Gandhi’s 


action; but we quote him simply to show 


that the idea that there is a state of war 
“between “the [non-co-operating ] people 
and the Government is not an invention 
of ours. Even so late as June 5, the 


Independent of Allahabad wrote: “We are - 


fighting the Government to a finish and 
is it surprising that the Government is not 
inclined to give ws any quarter?’ So 
there is war, and there was war at-the 
time of the Simla interview.” Mr, Gandhi; 
no doubt, has argued thus :— 


It [ Non-c6-operation ] is directed not 

against men but against measures ; it is not dir- 

ected against the Governors, but against the 
system they administer, 


But then why was Nous opeution 


directed against the Duke of Connaught ? 
He was not the personification of. the 
bureaucratic system ; he was only a man. 
It was, no doubt, correctly. argued that 
as he. had been brought out to indirectly 
restore its lost popularity to the bureat- 
cratic government, the people . should 
_ have nothing to do with his visit and his 
reception. But is ‘not Lord Reading try- 
ing directly to rehabilitate the same 
bureaucratic system ; ? ‘Has he not cleverly 
ance the interview itself to his and the 


‘interview ‘the 


hhighest—be ‘jealous of his, dignity, 
should not ‘the people be jealous’ of the 
‘dignity of their leader? For, ‘we must 
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system’s great advantage ? The: distine- 
tion made between the Governors and 
the systems. they administer -may pass 
muster. in logomachy ; but pratically it 
does not amount -to much. For Mr. 
Gandhi and Lord Reading met not to dis- 
cuss their domestic or personal affairs, 
but public matters affecting the interests 
of the country. 

“His Excellency wanted to know -why 
I, with whom co-operation was an article 
of faith, had non-co-operated.” Humble 
individuals like ourselves have long known - 
the reasons from Mr. Gandhi’s speeches 
and writings, published in the papers and 
in book form. His Excellency had both 
the money and the men to buy. these 
things for him, wherein he could have 
found out the reasons. Wedo. not, there- 
fore, understand why it’.was necessary 
for: him to humiliate Mr. Gandhi by mak- 
ing him apply for an-interview. Nor do 
we. understand why Mr. Gandhi could 
not or did not. send His Excellency pre- 
sentation copies “of those speeches and 
writings of his which explatied why he 
“had non:-co-operated.” 

We use the word “‘humiliated’” deliber-. 
ately.. Lord Reading’s Chelmsford Club 
speech has left a painful impression on 
our minds which we cannot - forget. 
He pompously said therein in effect: “If, 
you Mr. Gandhi want to have the great 
privilege arid honour of being. ushered 
into my august presence, you must apply 
for it. You ought.to know where to apply. . 
Iam not an ordinary person. -I am the 
Governor-General of British India and 
Viceroy of His Majesty King George V: | 
my address is well-known.” 


The democratic view is~and* the Non- 
co-operators are all’ democrats—that the 


power of the State is derived from the 


people ;.and, therefore when the State. 


isa monarchy. and the head of the State is” 


a King, the King’s power is derived from 
the’ people. ‘The people are, therefore, — 


‘not an entity inferior to the King orto! 


the king’s representative. If a servant and 
representative of the. King—be he the 
why. 


NOTES 


remember, the people and the state in 
India are now, according to Non-co-opera- 
tors, at war. The head to neither party 
can be an applicant or suppliant without 
giving cause fora surmise or..a suspicion 


that the applicant has humbled himself or. 


Yhas been humbled or that his cause is 

weakening. | 
“The Viceroy represents a big world.” 
That is true, It is therefore to be expected 
that after hearing Mr. Gandhi’s reasons 


from him, he would.tell his big world all 


about them. But has the Viceroy told 


that “big world’ what he learnt from Mr. 
Gandhi during the interview? He has 
only given the world to understand that 
one result 6f the interview was. the - Ali 
brother’s apology and undertaking, which. 
has nothing to do with Mr. Gandhi’s rea- 
sons for non-co-operating. But even this 
“appears to be a wrong statement .on the 
part of the Viceroy. For Mr, Gandhi has 
written.in Young India :— 

» The apology of the Brothers is not made to 
‘the Government. It is addressed and tendered 
to friends. who.drew their attention to their 
speeches. It was certainly not given ‘at the 
bidding of the Viceroy’. I betray no confidence 
wher I say that it was not even sitggested by 


him. Assoon as I saw the speeches I- stated, . 


in order to prove the: bona-fide of the’ Brothers 
and the entirely non-violent character of the 
movement, that I would invite them to make a 
statement. “a See 


* Has the viceroy, then, deliberately misled 


the big. world ? .Or did the two. parties to . 


the interview misunderstand each other ? 
In any.case we.do not:know whether the 
main object of the interview :has beer 
gained or not. That main object may bear 
repetition. It was to enable Mr. Gandhi 
to tell the Viceroy his reasons for .non-co- 
operating, in order, presumably, that the 
latter might afterwards tell the “big 
world” which he represented those reasons. 


% he Ali Brother’s Apology. 

We use the word apology, as it’ has been 
uged by Mr. Gandhi. We think the 
Ali- brothers have acted rightly. in making 
the staternent that they have done.- We 
do not at all believe that they have done 
it because of fear‘of.a threatened prosecu- 
tion ‘and consequent punishment... If the 
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statement had been made - before the 
Gandhi-Reading interview took place, — 
even their enemies.could not have said 
that it was dictated by fear, or made at 
the bidding of the Viceroy. So public 
workers. should bear in mind that if-they 
discover that they have made a mistake,— 
Shubhasya Shighram, they should make 
haste to’ publicly express regret at once; 
otherwise events may lend support -to 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation. - 
Government has also done right. to 
refrain from prosecuting the brothers. 
But the unseemly display that it “has 
madé of what-it evidently considers its 
triumph has not added to the people’s 
“respect’’ for it. =. a 
Bangalore Festival of Fine Arts 
and Drama. §  .. 
The Festival of Fine: Arts and -Drama 


held last month at Bangalore was @ unique 
and important function, , An “Art Exhibition 


‘had been arranged by Mr. N. K. Dewal and 


Mr. J. H. Cousins and a. handsome explanatory 
booklet’ published. . An , historical play was 
enacted by the Amateur Dramatic 'Associa- 
tion, and prizes were distributed tothe win- 
ners of a competition for plays for the “Asso- 
ciation: There was reading of papers and 
discussion on them. The papers read were :-—~ 

“The Motifs and Methods of Indian Drama”, 
“The Samskrit Drama from a’ Western point 
of view’’, ‘‘The Dravidian Drama’’, “The Tradi- 
tions and Status of the Hindu Stage’, “Indian . 
Dramatic Tradition and how it helps”, “Japanese 
Drama and its lessons for India’’; “The Kerala 


Theatre’, ‘The History of Kannada Drama”, 


“The Evolution of the Hindi -Stage’’, ‘The 
Modern Indian Drama’, “Scenic’ Effects in 
Indian Drama’, ‘“‘The Responsibilities of > the 
Amatenr Theatre’, “Women and “the Stage”, 
“The Stage 4s a Potent Factor’, “Music on. 
the Stage.”’ a ee 
In opening the festival Mrs... Sarojini 
Naidu delivered an important address, which 
has been thus reported, in part, by Mew /n- 
dia’s Bangalore correspondent: © = 
"The occasion called her aside from the present 
ath of her activity to-that. for which she 
elt most affinity and need. While she at present 
took share in political life,.she knew that the 
history of the future would take little account 


_of the politicians, but would enshrine the names 


of those who. made the thought of India im- 
mortal-and universal, the writers of.songs,, the 
painters of pictures, the interpreters of. drama, 
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The world was hot concerned with the internal 
and domestic problems of India... It. did. not 
turn towards India for strife, but for the eternal 
lesson of peace as it had come down from. the 


past in ‘legends: and songs: of sacrifice and . 


achievement. The.world to-day was in ruins 
and the weary eyes of Europe were looking 
to the East for a messagé of hope and regenera- 
tion. Their-forefathers had achieved the victory 
of thought, not of battle, and India should 
be true'to the-traditiois which unfortunately 
she -had betrayed for: some time past. She 
thought the.ame‘the ‘Festival of Arts’ was 
very felicitous,-and very true to the spirit of 
India, ‘for it was the arts, which were’ the 
abiding treasure of India, that‘ brought. true 
joy into life.’ Unfortunately:-cultured Indians 
for some time had. become . more .familiar. with 


the art treasures of other countries than their’ 


‘own: “They had learned more about the beauty 
of a fresco on the walls of a ‘Florentine cell ‘by 
Fra Angelico than-of the glories of Ajanta. 
They knew-of the music of ‘Mozart-and Wagner, 
but were little .aaware of the ‘musical treasure 
that was waiting for them all over India. 


They - were familiar with the writing of Russian , 


novelists, but did not know ‘the names of the 
writers -of their own tongues... They knew 
nothing of the glories of Tagore’s genius until 
it .recetved western appreciation. They. must 
not. hand this:ignorance down to their children. 
_-Dhey talked largely of the ‘ancient stage 
and literattre. of India, yet’ measured by’ their 
present they fell far short of their ancient tradi-. 
tions Audiences went-to plays not to think 
seriously what the dramatist meant, but to lis- 
ten for. the joke with a double meaning. There 
should be, Mrs. Naidu declared, national art of 
every kind in India, so that when men two thou- 
‘sand years hence sought for signs of the. civilisa- 
tion’, and. culture of India of to-day, they might 
find ‘it in pldy.or poem or fabric woven with 


imagination and love. Such things were - the: 


everlasting -signs.of civilisation. It was the 
fashion to-day in India to’say that - politics 
alone would bring freedom to India. Speaking 
from the thick of the political battle, she asked 
the young, men of the country to believe her 


. when she said that it, was ot politics that 


would bring Swaraj, but the genius of. the 


nation finding expression through beauty -in 
arts and crafts. Politics could bring revolution, - 


and destruction, asin Russia... | : 

* It'is ‘undoubtedly true that: politics alone 
cannot make India free; ‘but- that the other 
things said of politics above do not present ‘the 


whole truth. Continuing, Mrs. Naidu said: - 


The key word of Indian civilisation and cul- 
ture was not power, not material splendor. She 
had those things, and she despised them.- Not 


her kings but her seers, not her soldiers, but her 


singers, had been the glory of Indian civilisa- 
tion, She stood before them, she said, as a poet 
: 
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and a politician, and she asked them not t 
choose the path she, alas, was treading to-day 
but the nobler, the higher, the lovelier and mor 
fruitful path of achievement through ‘peace an' 
thought and leisure that. came from the héar 


‘born of their vision and their hope. India neec 
.ed the visionary that lay hidden in the heart. ¢ 


every man and woman. She-needed those wh 


. were ready to sacrifice themselves for the sake ¢ 
‘adream.- The stage was the university of th 


people. India sent her poets and dramatists a 
ambassadors across the seas. It was not pol 
ticians. who: bore the. message of India’s geniu 
across the world, but Tagore, and Bose and Ray 
One man who read ‘“‘Chitra’’ became: a slave t 
India’s culture, while many who heard the qua 
rels of the politicians got alienated from ‘Indi 
She appealed to those concerned-with the stag 
not to make it a matter-of pastime, but to mak 
it the people’s university, to present on tt 
stage, thought and beauty, hope and freedon 
Let the measure: of their. freedom be'the measu1 
of beauty, nobility and. glory that the dram: 
tist created for the world, and that the acto1 
interpreted as a message. to the civilisation < 
to-morrow. | | tis a 
Our Frontispiece. . 

Hitherto Plants.and the “Non-living 
were not wont to speak. .. But Professo 
Bose has made them ’answer his querie: 
Having found a voice, they now spea 
even when the professor has not. put ther 
any questions. The Professor, was lost 1 
scientific contemplation on the heights c 
the Himalayas—little dreaming that th 
Living and the Noa-living had become e: 
traordinarily responsive to their enviror 
ments, perfectly imitating all the preva 
ing human cries and methods—when he we 
‘awakened by the sound of thé Thunde: 
bolt: ( the.emblem or symbol-adopted b 
him ) coming down from a cloudless ‘sk 
‘to ‘tell him ‘of the agitation in the worl 
of the Living- and -Non-living. What wa 
his surprise to find that the Bamboo wa 
‘shouting “‘Strike”, ‘Strike’ ; the Mimos 
(Cin Sanskrit, Lajjavati or the Shameface 
‘one ) had raised: her head, and throwin 
off her bashfulness, was crying “Shame: 
“Shame”; the Telegraph Plant (in Bengal 
Bon Chénral), which spontaneousl 
moves its leaves up and down, was shoy 
ing; ‘‘Agitate’’, ‘‘Agitate’’; the Lotus,.o 
whom neither Lakshmj (-the Goddess 
Wealth ) nor Saraswati { the :Goddess:c 
Knowledge ) was any*longer enthroned 
was ‘ruefully crying : ‘Bande Mataram”! 


~ he 
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The Poet’s Latest Flight. : 
By the courtesy of the artist Mr. Gaganendranath Tagore. 











the Praying Palin of Faridpur, disturbed approved demagogic style; Chand ( the 
in its devotions, had opened its eyes; Mr. Moon ) had begun to ask for Chanda or 
Frog had begun to harangue in the latest subscriptions; whilst the Himalayan 
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a8 re) ther Cartoons. 
saris entitled “An Evening with 


dranath Tagore,” contributed to 
ty, Mr. St. Nihal Singh writes :— _ 


‘dinner, when we adjourned to a small 
ait until the time arrived for Rabin- 
scend the platform to deliver his 
‘tned that he and his party were 
he. Continent by air. I.asked him if 
his first flight. Quick as a flash 
~ he had been flying all his life, 
would. be his. first of that sort. The 

his sente sui ‘was drowned in 











at Mr. Saganendranath 
independen tly pictured 
his Ek-tara (one-stringed 
ment ) as flying, the Ek- 
king on with. wondering eyes, 
his fountain pen. fly ing: away with his 
4 pintennes ‘thus depriving him of the means 
of discerning ‘the gross Facts of the 
earth below, his manuscript book in 
: : ung India, the Servant, 
hy toe Patrike, the New 



























ie Review, Ges. per had 
untain pen, trying with 


eavenwards, "eehilst everytl 
eglected below. Art, _ Poetry, 
rence, Hospitals, Colleges. ‘Shipping, 
legraphs, Railways, Research, Radium, 
yall He covered ; ae watt seed s ee 









must be no trace of. ‘racial ineq 


nance. 


Ciseeyer concer the ; 
Petey os ft not. 


to racial inequality, does” he possess the 
power to make the words. , 


_India_ and in the 






briefly on certait propo itions which I think are 
established beyond the poss y of doubt. The - 
first is the fundamental principle of the British * 
Rule in India, I suppose there is no one, (there © 

is no section of the British community, lam 

sure), who would dispute the. proposition _ 
that herein India there can be no tr d- 









applause ). No one can stud: 
of India without realising ‘at the out . 
there is some suspicion, and. Sethe ne at the. 
present moment some misunderstandi ig be-— 
tween us. Well, I am convinced — vhat- ~ 
ever may be thought by our Indi iends . 
not present in this room, (1 do not sefer to those 
present because they are conscious of the con- 
trary), I say we do not for a moment indulge in 
any notions of racial superiority or predomi- 
(Hear, hear). I think this is axiomatic 
of the British Rule, although I am: prefectly 
prepared to admit that there “may be un- 
doubtedly certain questions with which I am 
striving to make myself familiar in which there 
will be an opportunity for putting this equality 
on a firmer pass than at present exists (Loud® 
applause), and as a corollary. scientifically con- 
sidered, it is not a separate proposition and I 
am sure that it will command from you as 
whole-hearted a support as the... yroposition 
which I have just enunciated, I say that. there 
cannot be and must never be humiliation under 
the British Rule of any Indian beca se he is an. 
Indian 7m Hear, hear ae 2 : 
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huge amount ‘of racia 
supposing he has the desire - 


“can” an 
“must” correspond to the reality ? We 
trow not. Racial inequality exists. in the 
“constitution” — i ths oc he 









The Charka Versus Everything Else. 
By the courtesy of the artist Mr. Gaganendranath Tagore. 


the services. The Reformed “constitution” 
provides that the times and measures of 
India’s advance towards responsible 
government ig to be determined by the 


British Parliament. Is that racial eqtla- 








lity ? Racial inequality exists in the rules 
and practices, fares and freight, of the 
railways and steamer services of India 
Does Lord Reading possess both the wi 
and the power to change the “constit 













d Lord Keating s phan to ensure 
diminist laws. The Indian 
“Jay down that 
A arderere must not be hanged, 
‘other European criminals are not 
unished. But how many European 
ers in India have been hanged ? 
wimany other European offenders 
as are punished at all or 
ished? As for racial humi- 
Reading must be super- 
sanguine if he thinks that by 
ren sips the fiat of his master 
King George V, a state of 
“be brought about correspond- 
fa to the mere words, ‘‘there can- 
ea “must never be humiliation 
he British Rule of any Indian be- 
is an Indian.’ What is the use of 
lulging in pompous unrealities? Every 
v, oS eS the. day, there is and 

_ lway been humiliation of 
because 






















































‘The very. "words “ecjaality in India 
id r British rule” are a contradiction in 
rms. If we were equal to the Britishers, 
ere would be no. British rule in India; 





1g hee’ is to. be a comion- 
ti ing oo India and 


dian rule in Britain on perfectly eque 

s? We can think of no other way of 

aging about equality. 

ord Reading’s speech itself contradicts 

o-called fundamental principle of equa- 

d Mr. Gandhi been an Englishman, 
: to refer 


. refer to eer inie ie ast few. eae 
have been many labour disputes and many 


with individual or na ional © 


- must make. adequate progress | | in th 
and- quisition of knowl 
adequate progress in literature and _ 


interviews between labour-leaders and 
members of the cabinet in England. There 
has sometimes been talk of conferences 
with Sinn Feiners, too, who are in actual 
revolt. Has any minister ever referred to 
such interviews or conferences in the way 


Lord Reading has done in his speech ? No. = 


And that for the plain reason that an. 
English navvy or an English costermonger 
is known and felt to have equal status as" 
a free man with any otherfree man, where- 
as, say what he will, Lord Reading’s sub- 
liminal consciousness was full of the notion 
that even the greatest of Indians was not 
equal to the least of Englishmen and could 
be spoken of with scant courtesy. — 
“There cannot be and must+ never be 
humiliation under the British | Rule of 
any Indian because he is an. Indian.” 
Apart from countless instances of humilia- 
tion of individual Indians, can there be 
a greater humiliation for the whole Indian 
nation and therefore of every individual 
Indian than that India is-under un-Jadian 
rule ? And we deserve this humiliation. So 
long as we are unmanly, sel 
unbrotherly, without love of! 
sure-seeking, undutiful, unmethodi a 





me 


disorganized, no earthly or unearthly 
Our 








power can prevent our humiliation. 
honour and our self-respect can be ix 
keeping alone. So long as we put u 
‘insult or 
humiliation, we shall continue to be humi- 
liated. | 

Even political - “independence ‘cannot 
make us the equals of the Western peoples 
and the Japanese in certain respects. ‘We 

















yledge, 


fine arts, in mechanical _ | 
application, in science, phils hy and 
history, before we can claim Sangsty with 
them. 


Mr. Gandhi’ 8. “recent programme. 
Mr. Gandhi's re 
our sires’ based: 5: 
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It-is clearly as Silawac (1) removal. of 
untouchability, (2) removal of the drink curse, 
(3) ceaseless introduction of the spinning wheel, 
and the ceaseless production of Khaddar leading 
to an almost complete boycott of foreign cloth, 
(4) registration of Congress members, “and (5) 
collection of Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

“No fierce propaganda’ is necessary,” 
says Mr. Gandhi, “for solidifying Hindu- 
Muslim unity and producing a still more 
non-violent atmosphere.”” No propaganda 

_of a political character, fierce or mild, can 
produce HinduM- uslim unity. It can re- 


sult only with the gradual and increased 


spiritualizing and liberalizing of the religi- 
ous sentiment and the dying out of social 
prejudice and. notions of ceremonial purity 
and untouchability. 

We are perfectly at one with | Mr. 
Gandhi when he says : 


I have- put untouchability in the forefront 


because I observe a certain remissness about it. 
Hindu non-co-operators may not be indifferent 
about it. We may be able to right the Khilafat 
wrong but we can never reach Swaraj, with the 
poison of untonchability corroding the Hindu 


part of the national body. Swarajis atmeaning-_ . 


less term, if. we desire to keep a fifth of India 
under perpetual subjection, 
deny to them the fruits of national culture. We 
are seeking the aid of God in this great purifica- 
tion movement, but. we deny-to the most deserv- 
ing among His creatures the rights of humanity. 
Inhuman ourselves, we may not plead before 
the Throne for deliverance from the inhumanity 
of others. 

- Non-co-operators should : understand 
that the abolition of untouchability can- 
not be brought about by occasionally 
embracing one or more sweepers. There 
must be a thorough change of heart in us: 
There is no ‘untouchability in the Hindu 
sense in any Western country, so far as we 
are aware; and that should be the case in 
India, too. If Mr. Gandhi would kindly 
mention in detail in what respects he 
would expect non-co-operators to accord 


brotherly and equal treatment to the un-~ 


touchables where at present. it is unbro- 
therly and humiliating, it would -be- of 
“great help to willing non-co-operators. 


I put drink second, as I feel that God‘has 
sent the movement to us unsought. The -great- 
est storm rages" round it. The drink movement 
is fraught with the greatest danger of violence. 
' But so long as this Government persists in keep- 
ing the drink shops open, so.long must we per- 


. with © ‘the first two. 


and deliberately -. 
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sist in sleeplessly warning our erring country- 
men against polluting their lips with drink. 

Here also we.agree. Only ' we would add 
other. intoxicants, like ganja, opium, ete., ‘ 
as things to be shunned. 

The third place is assigned to the spinning 
wheel, though for me it is equally important 
If we produce an effective 
boycott of foreign cloth during this year, we 
shall have shown cohesion, effort, concentra- 
‘tion, earnestness, a spirit of nationality that 
must enable us to establish Swaraj. 

We agree that the spinning wheel should 
be introduced throughout India. But wedo 
not think that the introduction of the spin- 
ning wheel-is a moral or spiritual obliga- 
tion like the disregard of the inhuman 
practice of untouchability or even like 
total abstinence. If there is to be effective 
boycott of foreign cloth, handlooms should 
also be multiplied. and. used along with 
spinning wheels. . 

. Membership of the Congress should also 
be increased and contributions made to 
and collected for. the Tilak Swaraj Furid. 


| “Producing” Martyrs. 
_ Young India of April 13; 1921, contain- 
ed the report of a reply which Mr. Gandhi 
gave to a question put to him in a public 
meeting at Orissa; in which is to be found 
the following question alleged to have 
been asked by Mr.. Gandhi: .““Has Ram- 
mohun’ produced a ‘single martyr of the 
type of Dulip Singh ?” We: have been 
informed that the Dtilip Singh referred to 
here died at. the Nankana Sahib temple 
massacre. . Leaving aside this solitary and 
exceptional case and not discussing the 


‘sense in which he has’ undergone martyr- 


dom,: we shall’ proceéd to. discuss the 
general question of possibility of religious 
martyrdom in British India. 

“Martyr” is defined i in. Webster's Dic- 
tionary primarily as “one ‘who volun- 
tarily. suffered death as the penalty of 
refusing to renounce his religion or-a 
tenet, principle,. or practice belonging to 
it; one. who is put to death for his reli- 


‘gion ; as Stephen. was the first Christian 


martyr ;~a title of honor among the early 
Christians. ” Rammohun’s life was com- 
prised within. the limits of the British 
period of Indian history, and his ‘followers 
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have lived under British rule. During this 
period it has not been the rule or the 
practice to ask any body “to renounce 


| his religion or a tenet, principle or practice 


belonging to it,” on penalty of death; 


during the British period men are not put 


_-to death for their religion. Therefore, 


| Webster is out of the question in India 


religious martyrdom in the sense given -in 


during the British period. . 
In the report from which we have 


quoted above, Chaitanya, Sankar, Kabir 
- and -Nanak. are spoken of as giants. The 
- question asked about Rammohun was 


SecA RUN RENAE REN GARAIITOTCURE SE NMARAR SE A AMHR ERRRRRRRRRRRANRBNE SAR! . 


probably meant to indicate one of the. 


things in which he was inferior to Nanak. 
It is to be noted that among the foilow- 
ers of Chaitanya; Sankar and Kabir there 
have not been such martyrs. as among 
the followers of Nanak ;—history tells -us 
why. Moreover, during the British 
period, we are not aware that-there have 
been even among the Sikhs dny glorious 
martyrs like those who were in previous 
centuries put to death for their religion 
or who voluntarily suflered death-as the 
penalty of refusing to renounce their 
religion. Rammohun -then is. not the 
only Indian religious reformer: who has 
failed to produce martyrs in this sense. 


Influence on the masses. 


Young. India of April 13 contains the 
following sentence’: “Rammohun and 


Tilak (leave aside my case) were so many 


pigmies who had no hold upon the people 
compared with Chaitanya, Sankar, Kabir 
and Nanak.” Again, in Young. India of 
the 27th April we find the following : ‘‘the 
effect of Rammohun and Tilak on the 


masses is not so.permanent and far-. 
- reaching as that ofthe others more fortu- 


~ nately born.” - 


We may be permitted to point out that . 


in estimating the worth of a man’s perso- 
nality, thought and career, his itifluence on 
leading men as- well as on the: masses 
should be considered. If that be conceded, 
it may be found that, Rammohan’s influ- 
ence on many of the greatest of modern 
Indians having been great, his influence 


~ on the age may be considered somewhat 


a 


P. 75, : 
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higher than Mr. Gandhi’s dicta would 
lead one to suppose, . a 


Moreover in the spread of a man’s influ- 


ence, time is a great factor, and Ram- 


mohan’s influence has not had as much 
time tospread as that of the great Indians 
named by Mr. Gandhi. Gustave Le Bon 
writes in his standard. work on “The 
Crowd: A Study of the Popular Mind’’:— 


“A long time is necessary for ideas.to esta- 
blisk themselves in’ the minds of crowds...For 
this reason crowds, as faras ideas are concerned, 
are always several generations behind learned 
men and philosophers’.—Pp. 72,738. 

“Even when an idea has undérgone the trans- 
formations which render it accessible to crowds, 
it.only exerts influence when by various proces- 
ses, which we shall examine elsewHfere, it has 
entered the domain of the unconscious, when 
indeed it has become a sentiment, for which 
much time is required.’’—P. 71. 


The author has told us, what kind of 
transformation an idea requires to under- 
go to render it accessible to the multitude, . 


in the following passage ;—’ 


“Ideas being only accessible to crowds after 
having assumed a very simple shape must often 
undergo the most thoroughgoing transformation 
to become popular. It is especially when weare 
dealing with somewhat lofty philosophic or 
scientific ideas that we see how far-reaching are 
the modifications they require in order to lower 
them to the level of the intelligence of crowds. 
These modifications are dependent on the_nature 


’ of the crowds, or of the race to which thecrowds 


belong. But their tendency is always belittling 
and in-the. direction of simplification..... How- 
ever great or..true an idea may have been to 
begin with, it is deprived of almost all that 
which constituted its elevation and greatness 
by the mere fact that it has come within the 
intellectual range of crowds and exerts an 
influence upon them,’’—Pp, 70-71. - 


Another observati)n of the author may 
help us to -understand why certain 
Opinions obtain general acceptance whilst 


others may not so easily do so. 


“The ease with which certain opinions obtain 
general acceptance results more especially from 
the impossibility experienced by the majority 
of men of forming an opinion peculiar to them- 
selves and based on reasoning of their own.” — 


We ‘quote in conclusion-the following | 
passage from Gustave Le Boa’s book to 
show that. some great mea may: be so 


much. in advance of their age as to be 
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without influence upon it, though whether 
Rammohun was such a great man may 
be ‘left to be decided by each reader for 
himself : : 


‘At every period there exists a small number 
of individualities which react upon the remainder 
and are imitated by the unconscious mass. It 
is needful, however, that these individualities 
should not bein too pronounced disagreement 
with received ideas. Were they ‘so, to imitate 
them would be too difficult and their influence 
would be nil. For this very reason men who 
ave too superior to their epoch are generally 
without influence upon it.” Pp. 144-5, on 


Rammohun’s Education. 


Young India of April 13, 1921, contains 
the following sentences with regard to the 
system of English education, introduced 
and maintained by Government in India, 
and the education received by. “Tilak and 
Rammohun” ;— 


The system of education is an unmitigated 
evil, I put my best energy to destroy that 
system, I don’t say that we have got as 

yet any advantage from the system. The 
b advantages we Have so far got, are in 
spite of the system, not because of the 
system. Supposing the English - were - not 
here, India would have marched with other 
parts of the world, and even if it continued to 
be under Moghul rule, many people would 
learn English as a language and a literature: 
The present system enslaves us, without allow- 
ing 4 discriminating use of English literature... 
Tilak and Ram Mohan would have been far 


It is my conviction that if Ram Mohan and 


Tilak had not received this education but had 
their natural training they would have done 
greater things like Chaitanya. 


Young India of April 27th contained 
the following sentences :— _ 


It is my considered opinion that English 
@edueation in the manner it has heen given has 
‘emasctilated the English-educated Indian, it 

has put a severe strain upon the-Indian 
students’ nervous energy, and has made of 
is imitators. The process of displacing the 
vernacular has bee&, one of the saddest chap- 
ters in the British connection. Rammohun Rai 
“would have been*a‘greater reformer, and Lok- 
manya Tilak would have been a greater scholar, 
ifthey had not. to start with the handicap of 
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‘which they received their training....The system." 


not responsible. . 


having to think in English and transmit their. 


thoughts chiefly in Enghsh. Their effect on their’ 
own people, marvelous asit was, would have: 
been greater if they had been brought up. under: 
aless unnatural system. No doubt they both: 
gained from their knowledge of the rich trea-., 
sures of English literature. Bnt these should” 
have been accessible to them through their“ 
own vernaculars. No country can become a: 
nation by producing a race of translators.’ 
Think of what. would have happened to  the., 
English ifthey had not an authorised version” 
of the Bible.... . | 

Judged by the obstacles they had to sur-: 
mount, they were giants, and both would have. 
been greater in. achieving results if they had.. 
not been handicapped by the system under: 


oy; Sn 


of education is its ( Government’s ) most defee-. 
tive part, | a ae he 

From the extracts given above, and’* 
particularly from the words: -we. have’ 
italicised, it will be clear that Mr. Gandhi 


cae shee 


* ig not opposed to learning English and ac- © 


quiring ‘‘knowledge of the rich treasures 
of English literature” so much as hé is> 
opposed to the prevalent system of Eng-. 
lish education. He reads English as an 
Indian nationalist would do. 7 

His mistake has been to think and 
speak as if Rammohun and ‘Tilak received 
the same kind of education according to the - 


same system. Thatisnotso. When Ram-.- 


tmohun received his education, the official 
system of education now prevalent in India 
did not exist, whereas Tilak received his 
education under this. system. Rammohun 
and..Tilak,: therefore, were not brought 
up under the same. “unnatural system.” 
Though Rammohun ‘was not a prodiict 
of the modern’ system, sothe,; not Mr. 
Gandhi, blame him on the supposition 
that he was one of the originators of the 
system. . That also is not true. He found- 
ed and maintained’ a Sanskrit seminary 
known as the' Vedanta College and at the 
same time advocated the learning and 
teaching of English and modern science, 
&e. For the present-day system ‘he was 


Mr. Gandhi says that Rammohun 
and Tilak had. ‘‘to start with the handi- 
cap of having to think in English and 
transmit their’ thoughts . ‘chiefly’ in- 
English.’ We are not sufficiently acquain- 
ted ‘with the early life of Tilak to’ be able 


“ate 
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to say whether this is true of him; but of 
Rammohun it isnot true. He had not to 
start with the handicap of having to 
think in English. He commenced, of his 
own accord, the study of English at the 
age of 24, “which not pursuing with 
application”, he, “five years afterwards”, 
“could merely speak it well enough to be 
understood upon the most common topics 
of discourse.’ It was later that he 
mastered the English language. His 
early education has been thus described 
by his biographer Miss S. D. Collet :— 


“After completing his school course - of 
Bengali education, he took up the study of 
Persian (then the Court language throughout 
India), and soon became fascinated by the 
mystic poetry and philosophy of the Persian 
Sufis, for which he retained anardent attachment 
throughout his life. He was next sent to 
Patna to learn Arabic, and (it is said, by his 
mother’s desire) to Benares to learn Sanskrit. 


At Patna his masters set him to study. Arabic. 


translations from Euclid and Aristotle, and he 
then also made acquaintance with the Koran,” 


So he had not to start with the handi- 
cap of having to think in English. It is 
stated in his autobiographical letter: 
“When about the age of sixteen, I com- 
posed a manuscript calling in question the 
validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindoos.” As this was done eight years. 
before he began to learn English, 1t is 
clear that he did not begin his thinking in 
English. This manuscript must have been 
composed either in Bengali or in Per- 
Sian, most probably by former. Of his 
extant works, the earliest is in Persian 
with an Arabic preface; therein is men- 
tioned another earlier work in Persian. 
The next work now available is Transla- 
tion into Bengali of the Vedanta Sutra. 


Mr. Gandhisays that Rammohun and 
Tilak had to “transmit their . thoughts 
chiefly in English.” Regarding Ram- 
mohun the facts are these: His collected 
Bengali works run to 817 pages crown 
octavo, and his collected English works 
run to 939 pages of the same size in 
smaller type, both published by the 
Panini Office, Allahabad. With regard 
to the English works, itisto be noted 
that ‘his Exposition of the Judicial 
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and Revenue Systems of India, and his 
Remarks on Settlement in India by Euro- 
peans, occupy 92 pages, Petitions against 
the Press Regulations occupy 33 pages, A 
Letter on English Education, and Anti- 
Suttee Petition occupy 12 pages, The 
Precepts of Jesus ( a compilation from. the 
Bible) 63 pages, Appeals to the Christian 
Public 330 pages, A Letter to Rev. H. 
Ware on the Prospects of Christianity 
12 pages, Tytler Controversy 22 pages ; 
&c, All these were necessarily in English, 
just as many of Mr. Gandhi’s writings 
and speeches, meant for non-Gujrati- 
speaking persons, are in English. When 
these English works of Kammohun are 
excepted, what remain, viz., 375 pages, 
arelessin bulk than his Bengali works, 
and are in great part English translations 
meant for non-Bengalis, of what had al- 
ready appeared in Bengali, just’ as most of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s English works 
are translations from Bengali meant for 
non-Bengalis. Therefore, it is not. a fact 
that Rammohun transmitted his thoughts 
chiefly in English. 

Mr. Gandhi says that he reads -English 
asa Nationalist should do. Rammohun 
read English, after attaining manhood, as 
a Nationalist and a’ cosmopolitan lover 
of humanity should do, voluntarily, not as 
a juvenile victim of an unnatural system 
is forced by circumstances to do. 


Mr. Gandhi says that “the rich treasures 
of English literature’ ‘‘should have been 
available to them (Rammohun and Tilak) 
through their own vernaculars.” It was 
not Rammohun’s fault that they were not 
so available to him. Moreover, he was 
the first Bengali, or at least one of the 
first Bengalis, to write Bengali text-books 
for students. | : 

We do not understand. what Mr. Gan- 
dhi drives at by saying, ‘Think of whats 
would have happened to the English if 
they had not an authorized version of 
the Bible,”’: immediately after observing, 
“No .country can becomg a nation by 
producing a race of translators ;’’ for the 
authorized version of the Bible is itself a 
translation, the work of*many transla- 
tors, | : 
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Another, Indirect, Criticism of 
Rammohun. 

[In Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s 
article, “Messages from France,’ in our 
last issue, “the world” is made to say 
» to Indians: “Your Rammohun: Roys had 
no alternative before them but to found 
English colleges and thus adopt the ways 
and means of making a foreign domi- 
nation over you easy and perhaps per- 
manent.’’ That the foundation of English 
Colleges was a necessity, is admitted. 
But it is not stated or suggested what 
better step for the modernization of India 
to an adequate extent could have been 
taken in those days by a practical idealist 
and statesman like Rammohun than the 


advocacy of western learning along with 


the cultivation of the vernacular, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic. Moreover, things 
should not be mixed up. Rammohun was, 
no doubt, in favour of founding English 
Colleges, butit was no part of his idea 
4to “adopt the ways and means of making 
a foreign domination easy and perhaps 


permanent.” On the contrary, be was the - 


first Indian in modern times who saw in 
hig mind’s eye the vision of an India poli- 
tically independent and the Enlightener 
of Asia. Miss Collet writes: ‘‘Noris the 
Rajah in,the slightest degree indisposed to 
contemplate the prospect of India,as a 
; nation politically independent. In any 
case he evidently desires to accept as her 
sdestiny the sublime role of the Enlightener 
of Asia.”’ The italics are hers. 
The Coming Visit of the Prince 
of Wales. 

We do not contemplate with pleasure 
the coming visit of the Prince of Wales. 
There is no personal enmity betweeen him 
and the people of India. But asa public 
manu he can do us nogood. Plenty of such 
latitudes as are uttered onsuch occasions 
Sean only serve to hide the reality. The 
visit is sure to impoverish the princes, 
pe ple and public treasury of India to the 
extent of milliony without any correspond- 
ing good accruinS to us. The Ruling Prin- 
ces have no moral right to waste their 
wealth, which ww derived from.their sub- 
jects, and ought to be spent for their welfare 


alone, which requires immense expenditure. 
Moreover, the Prince will be everywhere 
so surrounded by officials and such non- 
officials as will be allowed to approach 
him, and the whole environment will be 
made so gorgeous that he will carry away 
a very unreal impression of India. 

The recently published Life and Letters 
of Toru Dutt contains a letter written by 
her in which there is a reference to the 
lavish expenditure incurred on the oc- 
casion of the visit of the late King 
Edward VII when he was the Prince of 
Wales. 


_ “He [the Maharajah of Cashmere] has 
givena great many very valuable presents to the 
Prince,. amongst which are a hundred and one 
Cashmere shawls of the best material and the 
most ‘cunning’ workmanship, a hooka of gold 
set with diamonds and precious stones, a gold 
tea service, a gold dinner service, a silver bed- 
stead, a tent of Cashmere workmanship with 
silver posts, and I do not remember the others ; 
besides presents for the Princess. The Prince is 
now in Lucknow ; at Benares a rich Zemindar 
presented to him a crown worth six lakhs of 
rupees.”’—Letter dated January, 13, 1876, to 
Miss Mary Martin, page 121, Life and Letters 
of Tora Dutt, (Humphrey Milford, Oxford, 
1921). 


~ Greek Atrocities. 


There is nothing unusual in the two 
following Reuter’s telegrams :— 
London, June 8. 


In the House of Commons, replying to Com- 
mander Kenworthy, Mr. Harmsworth stated 
that the report of the Allied Commission of 
Enquiry into the alleged Greek excesses against 
Moslems inthe district of Yalova in Asia Minor 
had substantiated the fact that grave excesses 
had occurred and that representations had been 
made to the Greek Government in this connec- 
tion.—‘‘Reuter.”’ 


London. June 9. — 

In the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain 
said that the Government was not convin- 
ced of the advisability of publishing the report’ 
of the International Commission of Investiga- 
tion into Greek atrocities against the Turkish 
population of Yalova until it consulted the 
other Governments represented on the Commis- 
sion.—‘‘Reuter.” : 

The atrocities .are admitted, but the 
report of the Commission may be burked. 
What would have been done if the Turks 
had committed these atrocities ? 
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For the Higher Education of Women. 


The following paragraph, taken from the 
Indian Witness, should prove interest- 
Ing -— r 


Six Union Christian Colleges for women in 
India, China and Japan were represented in the 
Christmas asking of $1,000,000. The amount 
actually needed to place them on an efficient 
basis was $ 2,800,000, of which sum $ 700,000 
have been pledged. Now comes the gratifying 
news that the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund 
will contribute one dollar for every two dollars 
subscribed toward the total goal, and that 
$350,000 have been added to the $ 700,000 
already pledged; while the offer remains open 
until January ist, 1923. The Woman’s 
Christian College, Madras, the Isabella Tho- 
buro College, Lucknow, and the Union Mission- 
ary Medical School for Women, Vellor, India, 
should each receive the sum of $ 200,- 
000. The other institutions sharing in this 
group are the Women’s Christian ‘College, 
Tokio, Japan, the Gilning College, Nanking, and 
the Women’s College of Peking University, 
Peking, China. -We rejoice in this splendid 
impetus to the work of these institutions, 


No doubt, the main object .of Christian 
educational agencies is proselytization, 
which Christian missionaries themselves, 
rightly enough, openly avow. This object 
non-Christians, rightly again, do not 
like. But the question is, what are the 
non-Christians doing to provide their girls 
and women with the education, the pro- 
vision of which gives the missionaries 
opportunities for converting them ? 


The Imperial Conference. 


Before the- commencement of the sit- 


ings of the Conferénce, Reuter informed 
us :— 


The utterances of Messrs. Massey and Hughes 
indicate that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, in 
which Canada is much interested, will be one of 
the chief topics at the Conference involving, as 
it does, the whole question of Imperial defence, 
Anglo-American relations and the whole Empire 
policy. On the other hand, Indian representa- 
tives profess their indifference to the Alliance 
except as it affects India’s defence, and this was 
emphasised by the Maharao of Cutch yesterday 
aud by Mr. Sastri, who in an interview to-da 
declared that the question which affected India, 
was not the Empire defence, the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, nor foreign policy, but equal rights of 
Indians within the Empire, on an equitable 

“settlement of which the future of India might 
depend. — 
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We are of the same opinion. 

In the British House of Commons there 
was a long debate on the agenda of the 
Conference. ) 

Sir John Rees said he rejoiced at the prospects 
of justice being done to India’s natural aspira- 
tions for equal rights at the Conference. 

But when would that justice be actually 

done? . 
- + Mr. Bennett declared that India did not 
like the idea of a treaty in which Japan had to 
be depended upon to come to the help or to the 
defence of India. He recognised the delicacy of 
the problem concerning Indian settlement in 
other parts of the world. 

india would like-still less a stipulation 
that Japan would help Britain to put down 
an Indian rebellion, if and when it 
happened. We find that was also the 
view of Col. Wedgwood. 


During the course of the debate Col. Wedg- - 


wood said there was strong objection in India 
to the Anglo-Japanse Alliance in the present 
form and he hoped that they would delete from 
the Treaty all reference to Japan assisting us in 
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the event of a rebellion in India. Col. Wedgwood F 


hoped that the Conference would grant eqial 


should have equal rights. 

Passing on we read.:— 

Commander Bellairs ‘reviewing Japan’s 
wonderful progress said that she was deserving 
of the world’s greatest respect; but Britons were 


very averse to an alliance with a nation pursu- 
ing militarist ambitions. 


3 
t 


‘ status to all Indians so that all British citizens ~ 


But do not the British themselves ; 


not done soin the past, more than any 
other modern nation ? If at present they 
do not to the same extent, it is because 
they have ‘‘mandates”’ to fall back upon ; 
or because they have occupied so much 
territory already that there is no more 
territory left to occupy without rousing 
the anger of some other powerful nation. 
Mr. Ben Spoor attributed the more com- 
posed State of affairs in India to the presence of 
Lord Reading and he expressed the hope that 


Lord Reading was going to win the confidence 
of Indians. Nevertheless, Mr. Ben 


pursue -militarist ambitions? Have they, 


Spoor, |. 


expressed the opinion that the disturbed stat? 


of India was partly due to jhe position of the 
Asiatics in other parts of the. world. 

He described the widely -cenfictitig opinion 
in the evidence before the Cogimittee which was 
considering the question of Indians. in East 
Africa regarding the Indian’s presence or status. 
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He declared the position in East Africa was 
having a serious effect in India. He, like other 
speakers, referred to the distinguished character 
of India’s representatives at the Conference and 
he concluded by expressing the hope that the 
Conference would be swayed by considerations 
of principle and not of expediency. 


So the state of India is both ‘“‘more 
composed” and ‘‘disturbed !” 

We do not see how Lord Reading has 

helped to produce a ‘‘more composed state 
of affairs in India,’ and we do not find 
any signs of his ‘going to win the confi- 
dence of Indians.” - 
. Mr. Ben Spoor was right in attributing 
the disturbed state of India partly to the 
position of the Asiatics in other parts of 
the world. He was also right as regards 
the question of Indians in East Africa. 
As for “India’s representatives,’ the Rt. 
Hon. C. F.G. Masterman more correctly 
observes :— : 

The sensational new advance in this parti- 
cular conference is the admission of representa- 
tives from India. It is nothing like so great as 
it appears, for the real delegation is the Secre- 
tary for India, with certain assessors, and the 
Secretary of India has no more real voice in the 
opinion of India than he has in the other side of 
the moon. There is no more real representation 
than if the heads of the various Departments in 
the Colonial Office assembled together with 
various obscure individuals behind them, and 
were called the Colonial Conference. -Neverthe- 
less, it is a very real advance and in the right 
direction, for it means that sooner or later 
India, as an integral part of the British Empire, 
will be choosing her own represehtative ‘in the 
future, . 

Mr. Masterman has spoiled his plain 
speaking, by adding a ‘Nevertheless.’ 
There will be ‘a very real advance’ only 
when India does choose her own represen- 
tatives, not before. We have no desire 
to congratulate ourselves upon a fiction 
having been foisted upon us as a reality 
on the assumption that the reality is sure 
. to arrive some day or other. 

Mr. Cockerill insisted that equality of status 
within the empire, which he and others did not 
_ challenge, carried equality in the burden of res- 
pousibilities. 

If this rem§rk has any reference to 
India, we ‘ate prepared to bear our 
share of naval and military expenditure 
on the equitable conditions -that the 
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number of naval and military officers 
of Indian race should be proportionate 
to that share, that Indians should be 
trained and allowed to manufacture 
munitions in their own factories in 
India proportionate to that share, and 
that Indians should be trained and 
allowed to build a number of war 
vessels in their yards in India proportion- 
ate to that share and toman-them them- 
selves. 

Mr. Chamberlain said in the course of 


his reply :— 


. Imperial gatherings wete no longer a rare 
accident. We found all members absolutely 
equally recognised and India sitting on terms 
ofequality, which, in itself, was no small .an 
achievement. 


What is the meaning of “absolutely 
equally recognised,” when Indians have 
‘not got the right to choose their represen- 
tatives, and therefore there are no real 
representatives of Indians ? It was only a 
piece of political hypocrisy to say that 
India was sitting on terms of equality. 


The Imperial Cabinet.  - 


In his speech at the opening of the 
Imperial Conference Mr. Lloyd George 
said :— 

No greater ‘calamity could overtake the 
world thana further accentuation ofthe world’s 
divisions upon racial lines. The British Empire 
had done signal service to humanity in bridg- 
ing these divisions in the past. Failure in that 
duty would not merely greatly increase the 
dangers of an International War but it would 
divide. the British Empire against itself. Our 
Foreign policy could never range itself upon 
differences of race, civilisation or between the 
East and the West. It would be fatal to the 
Empire. We looked confidently to the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States for 
sympathy and understanding in this respect. 


Has the British Kmpire bridged divi- 
sions upon racial lines within its own 
‘boundaries ? No. We Indians know that 


-we are still treated as outcasts by the self- . 


governing dominions,—in Canada, Austra- 
lia, Africa, &c. Why then all this hypo- 
critical hyperbole? British ‘Foreign 
policy’’ may not “range itself upon differ- 
ences of race, civilisation or between the 
East and the West’’: but whatis the Domes- 
tic policy within the Empire? Foreign 
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* policy has to do with some free and strong 
nations, and therefore there must of neces- 
sity be either the reality or the show of 
freedom from racial bias, &c.; but within 
the British Empire, the non-white races 
are neither free nor strong, and hence we 
find what the British policy is at heart or 
naturally inclined to be. 

The Premier concluded by emphasising that 
the British Dominions and the Indian Empire 
had played probably a greater part in the war 
offreedom than any nation except perhaps the 


very greatest Powers. In the recognition of, 


their achievements the British Dominions had 
been accepted with full national status standing 
beside the United Kingdom as equal partners in 
the dignities and responsibilities of the British 
Commonwealth. If there were any means 
whereby that status could be rendered even 
clearer to their own community and to the 
world we would be glad to have them submit- 
ted to the Conference. India’s achievernents had 
also been very great, and she had proved her 
right to her new status on our councils, 


The discussion of the question of the 
sense in which and the extent to which 
the late war can be truthfully styled a war 
of freedom would now be stale and un- 
profitable. So far as the British Empire is 
concerned, ‘it has not set free any subject 
people—Irish, Indian, or Egyptian. 

And what is the useof eulogising India ? 
Words, words, words! We are sick of 
them. Are any Indian block-heads still 
left who can be deceived by them?” For 
the Dominions “full national status” and 
“equal partnership,” with a promise of still 
clearer definition of this status, and for 
India her wonderful new status! This is 
“absolute” equality with a vengeance. 
We willnot waste space by quoting the 
Premier’s eulogy in full. But we must, in 
general terms, say ‘‘No’, when he says of 
the British Empire, that— 

Tt is hased not an force but on goodwill 
and common understanding, Liberty is its 
binding principle and where that principle has 
_ not yet been applied, it is gradually being intro- 
: duced into the structure. It is a: willing and 
free association of many nations and peoples 
which this Conference represents in all the mar- 
vellous achievements of our people which this 
gathering reflects. Iam most deeply impressed 
hy the blending of the East and the West. India, 
with her far-descended culture and her intensely 
varied types so different from ours, is present in 
this room to concert a common policy with- us 
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in the world’s affairs and harmonise still more 
completely their civilisation and outs.” 


Mr, Sastri made an important speech, 
from which we quote three paragraphs, 
which are non-contentious on the assump- 
tion that India is to remain a free and 
equal partner in the British Empire. 


The Maharao of Cutch and he could not fail 
to remember that their position there was by no 
means comparable with the position of their 
colleagues from the Dominions. The latter had 
been called there by virtue of being Prime Mi- 
nisters, whereas the Indian representatives came 
by the nomination of their Government. Indian 
representatives realised that there was a mark- 
ed difference in their status, although notin the 
privileges to which they had been admitted at 


‘these meetings, but they hoped that next year or 


the year after, their successors would come by a 
better right. —_ 

He would only venture to remark that in 
any arrangements that might be made for the 
future of the Turkish Empire, the statesmen of 
the United Kingdom must remember that they 
must show as much chivalry and tenderness as 
might be expected from a mighty victor. He 
had no manner of doubt that they would be 
actuated by considerations which -were always 
present to those who had inherited great tradi- 
tions of British prowess and still greater 
traditions of British sportsmanship. Another 
very important subject. he must mention was 
the status of Indians in the Dominions. 

The. Premier in noble words, described the 
British Empire as a confederation of races into 
which Willing and Free peoples had been 
admitted. Willing and Free peoples’ consent 
was incongruous with inequality of races, and 
Freedom implied as of necessity the admissiou 
of all people to the rights of citizenship without 
reservation. In impressive and far-séeing words 
General Smuts had alluded to everlasting peace. 
Peace meant stable and unalterable relationship 
between the communities, based on honourable 
equality and recognition of the equality of 
status. To embody this ideal was a deduction 
of ideals now in actual practice and the Indian 
delegation was going to submit for the conside- 
ration of the Cabinet’s resolution terms which 
he understood had already been communicated 
to them. That resolution would be regarded in 
India as a test by which the whole ‘position 
must be judged. He would not say more than 
that. It was supremely important that the 
subject should be considered and disposed of 
satisfactorily at that meeting and it was of 
urgent and pressing importance that the Indian 
delegates should be enabled # carry back a 
message of hope and good che&. There was no 
conviction more strongly held in their minds, 
than that the full enjoyment of #itizenshipin the 
British Empire applied not only to the United 
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Kingdom, but to every self-governing dominion 
in 1, | 


Big Donation to Tilak Swaraj 
Fund 


‘By contributing the sum of two lakhs 
of rupees to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, Srijut 
Anandilal Poddar of Marwari Bazar; 
Bombay, has set a noble patriotic example 
which other rich men should follow. 


Dante’s Influence. 


The six hundredth anniversary of 
Dante’s death falls this year. According 
to Current Opinion, 


His influence upon the world and its whole mass 
of thought and taste has been and is distinct and 
immense. 

His Divine Comedy is now archaic, since the kind 
of hell, purgatory and heaven he described are inter- 
esting only for their picturesqueness and not because 
anybody is frightened or lured thereby. 

But his weight upon us is felt not so much in his 
fancies of a future life as in his attitude toward 
woman, 

He is perhaps the first great exponent of romantic 
affection. Elis extravagant deification of his early 
love for Beatrice, as depicted in his major poem, but 
more especially in his Vita Nuova, gave vogue in 
letters to the power of romance to idealize life. 

The world to-day is full of love stories, and we do 
not realize how comparatively modern the theme Is. 

The first awakening of the sex instinct is the period 
of life’s keenest susceptibility to ideals, Our “first 
love’ is usually the highest peak of chivalry and 
nobility, 

Dante glorified this, and had much to do with 
setting the fashion followed by the poets and tale- 
tellers of the era of knighthood, and on down even 
to the latest popular novel or movie which interests us 
by the adventures of the boy and girl blooming into 
mutual affection. 

The only saneness in sex is to idealize it, to touch 
and lift the passions so that out of the mud of ma- 
terialism shall spring the lily of spiritual inspiration 
and loyalty. 

Dante is the greatest of prophets in this realm. 
He has done more than any other to make in Christen- 
dom this powerful emotion beautiful and helpful, which 
in uther lands and other days has tended to become 
sensualizing and a source of weakness. 


The Press Committee. 


We have been told by a former student 
of ours that a few persons wish to 
know why the editor of this Review 
did not. appeay before the Press Com- 
mittee at Sil as a witness. We did 
not think that tNe reasons why a private 
individual unconnected with any public 
movement did not give evidence before 


a » a 
an official committee were a matter of © 
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sufficient public importance to he stated 
publicly. However, as a few gentlemen. 


want to know, we have no objection to 


tellthem. The first reason is, we are mor- | 
tally afraid of appearing as a witness any- 


where, whether before officials or before 
camouflaged non-officials. The 


second _ 


reason 1s, our principle of Non-co-opera- ~ 


tion with Government stood: in the 
way. What added to our disinclination 
to appear as a witness before the 
Committee was, that, if, in addition 
to the general invitation to all and 
sundry to give evidence, it was thought 
necessary to invite some witnesses parti- 
cularly by name, all such should have 


been invited at the same time, without 


some being invited first, and others after- 
wards. Courtesy should have suggested 


sons. 
Our opinion on the press laws has been 
publicly stated more than once. They are 


the simultaneous invitation of all such per: — 


a pérsonal insult to all journalists and 


printers. No special punitive or restric- 
tive legislation affecting the public press 
is necessary. The ordinary penal law is 
quite sufficient for all civilised purposes. 
Ordinary registration, before a Registrar, 
of all printing presses and publications is 
quite sufficient for the purposes of identi- 
fication and keeping watch. 


For the Famished and the Naked. 


Not a year passes when we have not to 
publish appeals for the relief of the famished 
and the naked in some province or district 
or other. It is now our painful duty to 
call attention to the appeal published in 
the papers by Professor Sir P. C. Ray: for 
help to relieve the distress 
district of Khulna. In some parts, people 
are suffering from great scarcity or even 
absolute want of even the coarsest kinds of 
food, some deaths from starvation have been 


in his native - 


reported, and many women cannot come out | 


of their houses because of want of clothing 
Help is urgently needed, and should be sent 
to Sir P. C. Ray, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, 


Vocational Education. 
We are greatly interested in the success 
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_cof vocational education, in furtherance of: 


which the Calcutta University has with 
““ereat promptitude proposed to madily its 
Matriculation course, introducing elective 
. scientific subjects and requiring each can- 
~-didate to produce a certificate from his 
wttead Master to the effect that he has 
<opeceived training in at least one vocational 
«, Subject, such as, agriculture, carpentry, 
“smithy, type-writing and book-keeping, 
shorthand, spinning and weaving, tailoring 
and sewing, music and domestic economy. 
For a beginning, such a certificate may do; 
but we presume some arrangement will ere 
long be made in co-operation with the 
education Department to see that this voca- 
tional training be not an apology for the real 
thing and to standardise the training and 
' maintain it at a high level. To the voca- 
fional subjects, we would suggest the 
- addition of printing, which is a paying 
*.pusiness now practically in the hands of 
- @imost illiterate machinemen. — Book- 
binding should also be included. As “a 
third language’ has been included in the 
, group of optional science subjects, merely 
“to enable poor schools to retain their 
recognition, we presume this inclusion 
is temporary, and the incongruity will be 
ended after a brief period. This can be 
_ done comparatively easily, as at least one 
~ subject, botany, does uot require costly 
apparatus for elementary teaching, and 
students who have passed the I. Sc. in botany 
should be able to teach the subject. 


At present the university gives or recog- 
nises higher teaching in the vocational 
subjects of law, medicine, engineering and 
pedagogy. Agriculture, commerce, and 
technology may soon be added to the list. 
We would suggest the inclusion of journa- 
lism, 
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oe Hand Spinning. > 

Provided malaria is extirpated, agriculture 
can, be made the most physically healthy as 
it is! the most innocent of industries. It is 
therefore not a misfortune that India is 
mainly an agricultural country. But it is 
not' sufficiently paying for the cultivator. 
He jrequires for himself and his family a 
supplementary source of income from @ 
colf¢ge mdustry. The income from hand- 
spinning may be small, but is not negligibie 
as supplementing the main income. The 
spinning wheel has the additional recommen. 
dations of being cheap, being easily made 
and.repaired by village carpenters, and re- 
quiring only a small capital for raw materials. 
And cloth is man’s next great everyday neces- 
sity after food, requiring a constant supply of 
yarn! Provided arrangements can be made for 
the supply of cotton and the sale and weay- 
ing of hand-spun yarn, the spinning wheel 
may) be India’s salvation from. one depart- 
ment of capitalism and industrialism. We 
are glad, therefore, to read in the Servant of 
/ndta an article by Mr. A. V. Thakkar, in 
which as the result of an experiment in 
hand-spinning in  Kathiawad with 5000’ 
charkhas and Rs. 80,000 for capital expenses, 
conducted “ou commercial aud not on phi- 
lanthropic lines’, he is able to declare : 

“From my experience I can say that there is a 
great future for spinning but as a supplementary home 
industry only, provided cotton is regularly supplied 
at various places.” 

Prof. Rhys Davids says that in ancient 
India the villagers “held it degradation, to 
which . only dire misfortune would drive them, 
to work for hire. They were proud of their 
standing....” In India of to-day they should 
be saved from the misfortune of being wage- 
serfs, and we should all help Mc. Gandhi with 
his charkha propaganda to he their chief 
saviour, 
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THE OPPRESSION OF THE POOR eg. Se 


JYHEN I was asked the question a 
short time ago,—‘“ What is the cen- 
tral .problem of India .to-day °” 

the answer that came to my lips, without 
a moment’s hesitation, was this,— 
“The oppression of the poor.” 

I have just come out of the furnace of 

~‘affliction at-Chandpur, where, in a cholera 


encampment, we were forced to see, day’ 


after day, the misery of our brothers and 
sisters and their little children, the refugees 
from Assam. If this article bears upon its 
surface the marks of the fire that burnt 
within us, I know that I shall be pardon- 
ed by all those who read my words with 
understanding hearts. For 1 cannot, at 
such a time, keep a judicial aloofness from 
my subject. I must put down just that 
- whichis in my mind. This article is writ- 
zten soon after the occurrence, with the 
- vision of the scene itself still in front of me 
and with all the recent suffering still 
‘vividly present before me. I can picture it 
while lam writing. What we have just 
been through cannot be forgotten easily 
and lightly. J am giving hot memories, 
not cold, calenlated thoughts,—memories 
that still burn, even while I putthem down 
inthis Shantiniketan Ashram, where all 
-around me is smiling with peace, in the 
pure joy of the fresh monsoon rains, and 


> nature herself is rejoicing in the 


veatty of new life. 

The story has been already told, how 
the refugees came down from the tea gar- 
dens of Assam, emaciated beyond descrip- 
tion; with stary hunger looking out of 
their eyes; with:scarcely sufficient rags 
to cover their own nakedness; with little 
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‘seenmany sights of misery and destitysi@n 


childres who could hardly stand, their 1 






legs were so thin ; with babies, pinched.-by rE 
hunger, seeking in vain to draw nowrish- 
ment from their mothers’ breasts. I have 


before,—in a sense, my life has been ‘full “Ak 
such sights ; for I have lived and works 
among the poor.. But I have never seen 
such utter misery as I saw among these 
refugees, when I met them on the railway 

platform at Naihati first of all, and ther 


_afterwards at Chandpur itself, What was 
the actual origin of their. exodus, has still 
to be investigated. But one thing at least 


was evident, from first to last, as we weit. 
in and out among them. In their destitus 
tion, they were miserable beyond descrip. 


tion. Misery was the spur which had. 


goaded them forward on their journey-’ 
They had one hope left, to which they: 
clung with a pathos that was as great ag 
their suffering itself. It was the hope, 
that through Mahatma Gandhi, deliver: 
ance would come from all their burder of 
sotrow and affliction. 

We watched each day these poor tes, 
fugees from Assam in the choléra encamp;, 
ments on both sides of the river channel,” 
We saw the courage that sustained them, . 
We noticed how their spirits were kept up, : 
during those long-drawn days of dis- 
appointment, by this hope which I have: 
mentioned: To the men, who were refugees, « 
it gave patience and endurance. To the 
women, it was like a passion of the soul ;’ 
and they were able to enkindle something 
of their enthusiasm-even in their little 
children. The national volunteers, who 
worked among them, used to talk to one 
another with wonder about this. It wasa 
transforming faith that raised the whole 
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scene abiee the ; asl caileelinia and touch- 
ed it with spiritual beauty. 

- It is true, indeed, that Mahatma Gandhi 
himself has set his face firmly against any 
yeligious cult being originated in | his name. 

‘He has repeatedly stated, that heis an 
ordinary man with no claim to supet~ 
natural powers, beyond those to which 
ordinary men may attain by trust in the 
‘supreme. But this devotion which we all 
“witnessed at Chandpur, among these poor 

‘refugees, was rather the devotion to an. 
idea. than toa person. Mahatma Gandhi 
represented to them that idea, tinged with 
‘his own personality, and it filled their 
‘minds to the full. His name was the con- 
rete symbol which expressed it. He. was 
‘the embodiment to them of their ultimate 
deliverance froin oppression. - 

I must tell, at some-length, one story 
which touched my heart most deeply. As 
‘we made our voyage with the last contin- 
gent of refugeesfrom Chandpur to Goalun- 
do, [had been walking to and fro along the 
‘decks of the crowded steamer. We had 
left behind us for good, oh! how thank- 
‘fully, the cholera camp with all its misery. 
-There was a busy eagerness among ‘the 
refugees and a hum of expectation. One 
slender figure on the upper deck had_stir- 
red my compassion each time [ had linger- 
ed near him. He wasa little boy, about 
‘twelve years old, who had--recovered ( so 
.I was told ) from cholera, but was still so 
weak and thin, that he had to be carried 
on board and to lie on the deck during the 
voyage. While I stood beside him, we 
‘happened to pass out of the midstream of 
the great river. The steamer came round 
a bend of the river quite close to the 
‘shore. Bright, healthy children on the 
bank were Tunning along and shouting,— 
“Gandhi Maharaj ki jai! Gandhi Maha- 
if ra) ki jai!” 

I looked at the favand child on deck. 
His face shone with excitement and’ he 
raised his head with great difficulty. Then 
he waved his hand to the children. running 
along the bank, and cried in a voice that 
= pitifully weak ~~ ‘Gandhi Manaray} kei 
jai!” 

- Out of all the suffering and misery, 
whieh we e have been through, the haunt- 
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ing ‘fae of that child ‘still: ‘enka out. 
before my mind. There was something 
in it, through all the weakness, that 
seemed to have conquered death. It car- 
ried. a light within the soul, which the 
Upanishads have called, ‘the joy that is 
deathless.’ As I stood watching him, | 


lying there on the deck and waving his 


hand, the tears came streaming from my 
eyes. [ remembered the words of the 
great prayer,— 
Asato ma sad gamaya, 
Tamaso ma jyotir gamaya, * 
Mrityor mamritam gamaya,,.. 
Avir, Avir, ma edhi. 

“Lead me from untruth to truth; lead 
me from darkness to light ; lead me ’ from 
death to immortality. | O thou Manutest 
One, be thou Manifest ir me.” 

The thought came like a flash to me, 
that here, in this child’s faith, God himself: 
was being revealed. Through all this 
suffering and pain, the words were finding 
their fulfilment,—“God manifests himself 3 in 
forms of deathless j joy.” 

In the midst of all these scenes, the 
question was borne in upon my mind with 
great insistence,—“‘Is this that I have seen 
one of the signs of a new religious awaken- 
ing throughout the length and breadth of 
India ?” It has seemed to me,. that there 
is much to-day which points to a positive 
answer. The poor of India, who have been, 
so terribly. oppressed by governments and 
priestcrafts, by landowners and profiteers, 
have cried to God for deliverance. They 
are becoming more and more certain, that 
the hour of their freedom is at hand. 
During the past few months, it has been 
my own lot in life to travel over almost 
every part of the North of India, from 
East to West and from West to East,— 
to places as far distant from one another 
as Sindh and East Bengal. On these 
journeys, [have seen strange happeningg 
and witnessed a new spirit. This new 
spirit, [am convinced, goes far deeper than 
the political movement of our times. It 
has its own initial impulse from the poor. 
Again. and again, it hag appeared to me 
to bear striking analogy to what we read 
in history concerning the fateful days 
before: ze ‘French Revolution, when the 
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oppressed peasautry of France awoke to 
the new idea of the equality and brother- 
hood of Man. 

Let me try to put my thought more 
concretely, even at the risk of repetition. 
The one thing that has impressed ‘itself 
upon my mind and heart lately, more than 
any other, is this. Thecountless millions 
of the poor in India are all astir. They 
are coming forth out of their long dark 
night of ignorance and oppression. They 
have symbolised their yearning for deliver- 
ance in the person of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Pitifully, eagerly, pathetically, and some- 
times almost tragically, they have placed 
their all,—their destiny, their hopes, their 
aims, their very life itself,—in his keeping. 
They are quite firm in their faith; that he 
alone can bring deliverance. This ‘is not 
happening in one place. only. Time after 
“time, recently, I have been in the company 
of the poor and the outcast and the desti- 
tute; I have been to gatherings, where 
the untouchables and others have flocked 
together in crowds to meet me and I have 
listened with intense pain to the story of 
their afflictions. They appear. now every- 
where to be taking their courage in both 
hands as they have never done before, 
The incidents with regard to oppression 
which they relate,—with reference to forced 
labour and forced supplies and forced im- 
gositions by the police and subordinate 


officers and with reference: also to the ° 


forced impositions of caste customs and 
caste restrictions, equally tyrannical,— 
have made my blood boil to hear. They 
have often exhibited an emotion which was 
almost violent inits urgeupwardstowards 
the surface. I have seen in it something 
of that elan vital, of which Henri Bergson 
writes, and have thanked God for it, even 
though it has not ‘seldom startled me by 
its explosive energy. Ido not think there 
#@ea be any question, that a flame has been 
kindled within and the fire has begun to 
burn, “Again I would make reference to 
the days before the French Revolution, as 
perhaps the closest analogy to what is 
happening before}our very eyes in India 
to-day. : 

_ There is one picture, which I may give, 
by way of illustration... 1 was in Patna 
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Junction Railway Station on my way back 
from Gorakhpur. Late in the day, as the 
sun was setting behind a ridge of dark 
monsoon clouds, with streaks of gold 
piercing through the gathering darkness, 
I was waiting quietly on the platiorm, 
trying as best as I could to collect ny 
thoughts while the evening was drawing 
to its close. Many persons had come to 
see me, and quiet was difficult at such a 
time and place. The porters and sweepers 
and others;,—whom the railway authort- 
ties call the ‘menial staff’—having heard of 
my arrival, gathered round mein a body, 
They knew that I was a friend of Mahat-. 
ma Gandhi, and they welcomed me on. 
that account. | g 

At first, they greeted me in silence, with 
their uplifted hands placed together in an 
attitude of prayer. Then one of them, 
who was in the forefront as their leader, | 
eried out,—“Gandhi Maharaj ki jai!” it 
was not a conventional and jovial shout, 
such as is often heard from processions 
that pass along the street. It was rather 
the solemn call ofreligion. A light came 
into their eyes, and their hands continued | 
to be uplifted in prayer to the end. It was 
like an act of evening worship. 

After this, they went back to their vari- 
ous duties on the railway. It was only a’: 
momentary flash, that I had seen,—a look, : 
a gaze, a gesture ; but it spoke to me at- 
once of the same emotion, which I had» 
witnessed so many times before. It told. 
me what depth of religious idealism there 
is in the hearts of the simple poor, and: 
that evening scene in Patna Station, with | 
the setting sun and the gathering darkness, 
brought back with a strauge power the. 
memory of sunsets at Chandpur. For there. 
at Chandpur, again and again, just as 
the sun was setting, I had passed along 
the road and mingled with the groups of 


‘the Assam refugees, sitting in dejection, 


and had seen the-look of hope return to 
their eyes, as they had raised the cry,— - 
“Gandhi Maharaj ki jai!” | 
The darkness of that despair at Chand- 

pur had been broken with a golden light. 
of hope, even as those monsoon clouds, 
which formed the background of the scene 

at Patua Sation. However sreat might 





‘he the sufferings of the poor, whether as 
the menial staff of a railway, or on the 
tea plantations, or elsewhere, life to them 
with such ideals of emancipation, as they 
were now enthusiastically grasping, was at 
Jeast a nobler thing than the dull mono- 
tony that went before with no hope, no 
faith to cheer them. The crust of the sur- 
face of their poverty-stricken existence 
chad been broken. The waters of life from 
beneath the hard rock had gushed forth; 
and even if all should end in outward 
failure, who should say that it had been in 
vain ? : 

- How wonderful is this spring of 
freshness that ever wells up from the 
hearts of the poor ! And withal, how 
tragic is their suffering ! People have 


often spoken slightingly of the poor, and . 


‘ealled them the ‘lower classes’,—as though 


the uneducated were also the unrefined; ’ 


‘as though the illiterate-were also the 
unlearned. But it is not so in truth. There 
is a wisdom and a refinement, which 
come from the very suffering itself, which 
the poor have constantly to bear. Who 
are we to despise them? It was Christ 
himself who turned away from the 
‘luxurious cities of Capernaum and Beth- 
saida, and went directly to the oppressed 
peasants of Galilee and pronounced 
blessing upon them, rather than upon the 
tich. “Blessed,” he said, “are ye poor, for 
‘yours is the kingdom of heaven.” Nay, 
further, Christ preferred even the company 
of the publicans and sinners, with their 
open vices, to the society of the wealthy 
‘Scribes and Pharisees, with their cloak of 
self-righteousness. For the very vices of 
those who are the outcast ‘of society are 
on the surface, and they suffer punishment 
often beyond their deserving. But the 
_wices of the wealthy are glozed over with 


all kinds of soothing palliatives, and. 


_therefore in this life they rarely suffer for 
their vices to the full. , 3 

Thus, there is always a fertile soil in 
the heart of the poor, which is ready to 
receive the good seed and to make it 
fruitful. A religious faith, that is able to 
strike itS-roots deep in this soil, is far 
.more likely to flourish than some respect- 
able and artificial creed, which owes its 
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‘ed him to their hearts. 


origin to conveiitionally-educated man- 
kind. It is Mahatma Gandhi's fellow- 
suffering with the suffering poor: his 
fellow-poverty with the poverty-stricken 
poor: his fellow-hardship with the 
hardship-bearing poor, which has endear- 
It is this which 
has“ won from them an _ instinctive 
reverence for his goodness. It 1s this, 
which has made them flock to him from 
every country-side wherever he goes. It 
is this, which has made them follow his 
simple precepts, so that, in a few short 
months, intoxicating drink and drugs 
have marvellously decreased. It is this, 
which has caused a new hope to be born 
in millions of hearts, where before reigned 
only the blank apathy of despair. 

What does this all mean? What. will 
happen, if the signs which I have been 
trying toread aretrue? . * : 

‘There is a grim story about the French 
Revolution, which, if my memory serves, is 
told by Carlyle,—how the encyclopzedists 
and the state record-keepers were busily 
absorbed in their files, when the Revolt. 
tion burst upon them. They were told 
by the revolutionaries that, if they did not 
side with the poor, their “skins shoulc 
form the parchments for the next records.” 
—I do not believe, that the religiou 
and social revolution in India, which 1: 
now so close upon us, will be violentin 
its character like the French Revolution. 
There is aninnate love of peace in India 
which is not present in any other country. 
It is. not in vain that the teaching of th 
Buddha permeated India for more than a 
thousand years. But, while there may be 
no ultimate appeal to force and force.alone. 
yet the misery of theconflict will be terrible 
indeed, if the present almost complet 
aloofness of the officials from the commor 
people continues, and if these same officials 
set themselves in final opposition to thog 
whose lives are lived among the people 
and who suffer with the people. a 

I can well remember the year 1907, 11 
the Punjab, and the popylar disturbance: 
of that year. At a most critical time, I im. 
plored. an official todo some very simple 
thing in order to come in'touch with the 
people. He turned to me sharply and said, 
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—“Look at those files.”’ I told him Car- 
lyle’s story about the -French Revolution 
that I have just mentioned. 

There has been no sign of any change 
for’ the better from that time to this. 
Rather, the heap of official files has grown 

greater. The mountain tops are still re- 
garded as necessary for health andcomfort. 
The foreign character of the Government 
is becoming still more foreign, in spite of 
the reforms and the added Indian members. 
This, at least, has been my own experience 
at Chandpur, where acrucial test was 
applied and the failure of Government to 
meet the test was manifest. 

But I would go still further in recalling 
the bitterness of my experience. The Eng- 
lish education which the country has been 
receiving, has created a gulf between the. 

‘classes’ and the ‘masses’, which is almost 

~ as wide as ‘that between the Government 
and the poor. If Government’s recent 
action, when tried in the balance, has been 
found wanting, there has been much also 
that has been found wanting among those 
who have received to the full their English 
education, but, while obtaining it, have 
shamefully neglected the poor. The truth 
is, and it cannot be too clearly stated, the 
English mode of life, with its motor car 
comforts, continually prevents the educat- 
ed Indian, just as much as it does the edu- 

. cated Englishman, from coming into close 
and intimate contact with the poor of 
India. 

Mahatma Gandhi has written in ‘Young 
India’ the following words :—“The fact is 
that it is impossible for: any Viceroy to 
see the truth, living as he does on the 
mountain tops seven monthsin the year 
and in complete isolation. Even whén he 
lives on the plains....with the big ‘business 
house’ of Government in Simla and the 
growing millions on the plains, there isa 

@olid dead rock ; and even the piercing cry 


purely English education and the taking to 
‘khaddar’ had brought Mr. Abbas Tyabji 
himself close to the heart of the poor. _ 
“T assure you,” he writes, “you need 
not have the slightest anxiety about my 
health, The ‘khaddar,’ adopted at Bez- 
wada, has made me twenty years younger; 
What an experience Iam having! Every: 
where I am received most cordially ard 
affectionately, even by the women of tlte 
Villages... » Some of our workers aré 
lacking in ‘go’. Isuppose they represerit 
the very respectable class, to which I have 
ceased to belong. Good heavens! What 
an experience! Ihave so much love and 
affection from the common folk to whom 
it isnow an honour to belong. It.is this 
fakir’s dress, which has broken down all 
barriers. Now, men and women meet me; 
as I would have them meet me. IfI had 
only known, years ago, how the fenta; 
_the saya, the angarakha, the boots and 
stockings, separated me from my poorer 
brethren !” . 


I would go one step further still. . The 
inhuman restrictions which have grown 
up, along with the caste system, especi- 
ally with regard to untouchability, have 
also placed a barrier between the highe? 
castes and thepoorest of the poor, which 
is no less a disgrace to mankind, than the 
separation between the ‘classes’ and the 
‘masses’. If Il have burnt with indignation 
at the action of the Gurkha soldiers, who 
were turned out to beat and wound de: 
fenceless and sickly refugees by Government 
officials, I have also burnt with indignation 
no less deep at the wrongs done to my 
own Indian brothers and sisters by those, 
who have beaten and wounded the souls 
of the poor through branding them with 
the curse of untouchability. I write with 
shame as a Christian, as well as a hu 
Mmanitarian, because I have found out, 
after careful enquiry, that in the South of 


of the feeble millions is broken into nothing- 
ness, as it heaves up to the mountain top 
from the plains.” Thatis true of Darjee- 
‘ling as well as Simla. 

In the same copy of ‘Young India,’ we 
have a letter. from Mr. Abbas Tyabji 
showing how the abandonment of the 


life-long habits formed by an almost 


India my own Christian brothers and 
sisters are-not seldom treated in this man- 
net by Christians, who keep caste, even as 
my brothers and sisters among the Hindus 
are treated by high:caste Hindus. — 

I have written from a very full heart, 
What Ihave here stated in writing has 


been pent up in my mind for many weeks, 






India to-day is the oppression of the poor ! 
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“HIE ‘TANTRAS AND RELIGION OF ‘THE SHAKTAS 
on - By DrvM. Winrernrrz, | 


© [What follows this bracket is a transla+ 
Hon, done in literal fashion, from the German, 
%.an article by the: Sanskritist, Professor 
Winternitz, entitled “Die Tantras und die 
Religion der Saktas’’ published in the Berlin 
monthly the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1916, 
Heft 3. The article does not show a complete 
comprehension of its-subject-matter, nor 
was this to be expected. In European fashion 
Sadhaka is translated “Magician” and 


merely some pathological 


- 


Sadhana is thought of as ‘magical evoca- | 


tion” and Mahayogini as ‘Great .Magi- 
clan.” This is the more unfortunate as the 
Professor evidently does not like “magic”. 
[t is true that in Indrajalavidya there, is 
Sadhana to achieve its purposes, but what is 
of course meant is Sadhana ‘in its religious 
gense. We hear ‘again of idolatry” 
though idolatry is not (in the sense in which 
those who make the chatge use the word) to 
be found in any part of the world. Mantra 
is still “gibberish,” “trash”»and so on. After 
all, many of these matters are as much a ques- 
tion of temperament as -argument. The 
mind which takes these views is like that of 
the Protestant who called the Catholic Mass 
“Hocus Pocus.” It is stiperstitious trash to 
him .bat a holy reality tothe believer. Such 
criticism involves the fallacy of judging others 
from one’s own subjective standpoint. More- 
éver not one man in thousands is capable of 
grasping the inner significance of this doc- 
rine and for this réason it is kept secret nor- 
does any writing‘feveal it to those without un- 
derstanding. The learned professor has also 
evidently no liking for “Occultism” and “India- 
faddists” (Indiensschwarmern). But the 
former exists whether. we like its facts or not. 


Nevertheless in reading this article’one feels» 


oneself in the presence of a mind which wills 
tobe fair and is not to be stampeded from 
invéstigation on hearing the frightful word 


= 
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‘ and carried out by other sects, 


“Tantra.” Several appreciations are just. 
Particularly noteworthy is the recognition 
that the Tantra Shastras 9r Agamas are not 
excrescence on 
“Hinduism” but simply one of its «several 
presentations. Nor are they simply scriptures 
of the Shaktas. Their metaphysics and ethics. | 
are those of the common Brahmanism of * 
which all the sects are offshoots, whatever be 
the special peculiarities in presentment of 
doctrine or in its ‘application. Before this 
Professor Albert Grunwedel had said (in his 
“Der Weg Nach Sambhala”’, Munchen 1915 ) 
“The Tantras are nothing but the continua- 
tion of the Veda” ( Die Tantras sind eben die 
fortsetzung des Veda). He calls also the 
Tantras the “model-room” ( Akt-saal) of 
Indian Art (the Aktsaal is a room in an 
Acadeniy of Art in which casts are kept as 
models for the stidents.). These Scriptures, 
he adds, “furnish the wsthetics and in fact + 
we find that in the later books ( of the Kala- ~ 
chakra ) the whole figurative mythology ( of 
that system) has been built up on this 
scheme.. Whence this evolution of forms 
arises is indeed another question which will 
bring many a surprise to the friends of 
‘National Indian Art’ (sic!). Talking ig 
easier. The Jains too have such things.” I 
may add that the fact that some Jains carry 
out some so-called “Tantrik rites” is not 
generally known. Vaishnavas and Bauddhas 
also have these rites. Notions“and practices. 
generally charged to the Shaktas only are hela® 
It is to be re« 
membered also that there are many schools of 
Agama. Some of them state that other Agamas . 
were promulgated ‘for the delusion of men.” 
It is needless to add that, heré as elsewhere, 
tothe adherent of a particular Agama his par- 
ticular scripture is good, and it is the scrip- 


ture uf Wis oppdnent which is “fur delusion.” 
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“Orthodoxy. is “my doxy”’ in India also 
amongst some sects. Shakta liberalism ( be- 
ing Advaita Vedanta ) finds a place for all. 

It cannot therefore be said that the 
Agamas are wholly worthless and bad with- 
out involving all Hinduism in that charge. 

teh the contrary the Professor discovers that 
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behind the “nonsense”. there may be a deep © 


sense and that “immorality” is not the end or 
aim of the Cult of the Mother.t He also 
holds that if the Tantrik Scriptures contain 
some things to which he and others take 
objection, such things in no wise exhaust their 
contents. There is nothing wonderful about 
this discovery, which anyone may make for 
himself by simply reading and understanding 
the documents, but the wonder.consists in this 
that it has not hitherto been thought neces- 
sary (where it has been possible ) to read 
and understand the Tantra Shastras first and 
then to criticise them. All the greater then 
fare our thanks to the learned Sanskritist- for 
his share in this work of justice. —~A. A. ] - 
NDIA remains still the most important 
country on earth for ‘the student? of 
religion. In India we meet with all forms 
of religious thought and feeling which we,find 


on earth, and that not only at different times - 


but also all together even to-day. Here we 
find the most primitive belief in ancestral 
spirits, in demons and nature deities with a 
_primeval, imageless sacrificial cult. .Here also 
is a polytheism passing all limits, with the most 
riotous idolatry, temple’ cult, pilgrimages, 
wand so forth. And side by side with and 
‘beyond-these crudest forms of religious life, 
we find what is deepest and most abstract of 
what religious thinkers of all times have ‘ ever 
thought about the Deity, the noblest’ pan- 
theistic and the purest. monotheistic concep- 
tions. In India we also find.a priestcraft as 
nowhere else on earth side by side with a 
religious tolerance which lets sect after sect, 
with the most wonderful saints, exist together. 
Here there were and still are forest’ recluses, 
ascetics, and mendicant monks, to whom re- 
nunciation of this world is really and truly a 
WWRiter of deepest sincerity, and tegether with 
them hosts of idle mendicant monks, vain 
fools and hypocrites, to whom religion is only 
a cloak for selfish .pursuits for the gratifica- 


tion of greed for money, of greed for fame or * 


the hankering after ‘power. ) 


From India also a powerful stream of 


religious ideas has poured forth over the 


West, and: especially. over the East, has flood- — 
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through the further East down to the remot- 
est islands of the East Indian Archipelago.. 
And finally, in “India as well as outside India, 
Indian religions have often mixed. with 
Christianity and with Islam, now giving aid, 
now taking. ~ | seat 

Indeed, sufficient reason exists to welcéiie 
every work -which contributes in one way “GE 
other-to a richer, deeper or wider knowledge 
of Indian religion. 1 would like therefore fo 
draw attention in what follows to some re 
cently published works of this nature. °° 

These are the exceedingly meritoriong 
publications of Arthur Avalon with reference 
to the literature of the Tantras. Through 
these works we obtain, for the first timé,"& 
deeper insight into the literature of the Tat 
tras, the holy books of Shaktism, and into thé 
nature of this rmuch abused religion. ‘itself. - it 
is true that H. H. Wilson? in his essays -on 
the religious Sects of the Hindus which ap- 
peared from 1828 to 1832 has given a brief 
but relatively reliable and just exposition | éf 
this religion. M. Monidr-Williams®? who. la’s 
treated more: fully of Shaktism, worship 6 
the Goddess, and the contents of the Tantra: 
has only to tell terrible and horrible things: 
He describes the faith of the Shaktas, of ‘the 
worshippers of the feminine deities, as’:a 
mixture of sanguinary sacrifices and orgigg 
with wine and women. Similar is the picture 
of this sect presented -by A. Barth* who on 
the one hand indeed admits that the Cult. of 
the Mother is based on a deep meaning and 
that the Tantras are also full of theosophical 
and moral reflections and ascetic theories, bu! 
is‘not thereby prevented from saying that the 
Shakta is “nearly always a hypocrite and‘a 
superstitious debauchee,” even though many 
amongst the authors of the Tantras may have 
really believed that they were performing’ % 
sacred work.’ R. G. Bhandarkar,® to whon 
we ows the’‘latest and most reliable. exposi. 
tion of Indian sectarianism, happens in fac 
to deal with the Shaktas very summarily 
Whereas the greater: part of his ‘excellen 
book deals with the religion of the Vaish. 
navas and with the sects of the Shaivas, he 
only devotes afew pages to the sect of the 
Shaktas, which evidently seems unimportan 
to him. He speaks, however, both about the 
metaphysical doctrines and about the cult o} 
this sect, with in every way, the cool, quiei 
objectivity of the historian. The expositior 
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«4s only a little too brief and meagre. ‘So, all 
“the more are Avalon’s books welcome. 
=. The most valuable is the complete English 
‘translation of a Tantra, the Mahanirvana-Tan- 
‘tra,* with an introduction of 146 pages which 
‘introduces us to the chief doctrines of the 
-Shaktas and with the exceedingly complicated, 
‘perhaps purposely confused, terminology of the 
“Tantras. If we have been accustomed, up till 
‘the present, to see nothing else in Shaktism 
zand in the Tantras, the sacred books of this 
“sect, than wild superstition, occult humbug, 
idiocy, empty-magic and a cult with a most 
objectionable morality, and distorted by 
_orgies—then a glimpse at the text made acces- 
‘sible to us by Avalon, teaches us that—all 
“these things are indeed to be found in this 
‘religion and in-its sacred texts, but that by 
‘these their contents are nevertheless in -no 
-wise exhausted. : 
. - Qn the contrary, we rather find that be- 
hhind the nonsense there lies hidden after 
all much deep sense and that the immorality 
js not the end and aim of the cult of the 
“Mother. We find that the mysticism -of the 
Tantras has been built up on the basis of 
:that mystic doctrine of the unity of the soul 
and of all with the Brahman, which is pro- 
claimed in the oldest Upanishads and. which 
-belongs’to the most profound speculations 
which the Indian spirit has imagined. This 
Brahman, however, the highest divine prin- 
ciple, is according to. the doctrines of the 
Shakta philosophers no “nothing”, but the 
eternal, primeval Energy (Shakti) out of which 
everything has been created, has originated, 
has been born. Shakti, “Energy”, however, 


.is not only grammatically feminine. Human * 


experience teaches also that all life is born 
from the womb of the woman, from the mother. 
Therefore the Indian thinkers, from whom 
Shaktism -has originated, believed that the 
highest Deity, the supremest creative princi- 
‘ple, shguld be brought nearest to the human 
-mind not~ through the word “Father”, but 
through the word “Mother”. And all philo- 
ssophical conceptions to which language has 
given a feminine gender, as well as all mytho- 
logical figures which appear feminine in 
popular belief, become Goddesses, Divine 
-Mothers. So, before all, there is Prakriti, 
taken from the Sangkhya philosophy, primeval 
matter, “Nature”, who stands in contrast to 
-Purusha, the male spirit, and is -identical 
with Shakti. And this Shakti is, again, 
mythologically conceived’ as the spouse of 
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vali,’ are ever one, 


‘root of the eternal ‘world.”?° 


God! | 

Mythology, however, knew already Uma or 
Parvati, “the daughter of the Mountain”, the 
daughter of the Himalaya, as the spouse of 
Shiva. “And so Prakriti, Shakti, Uma, Par- 
and the same. They 
are only different names for the one great 


all the living’. The Indian mind had been 
long since accustomed to see Unity in all 


-Multiplicity. Just as one moon reflects it- 


self in innumerable waters, so Devi, “the 
Goddess”, by whatever other names she may 
be otherwise called, is the. embodiment of 
all Gods and of all “energies” ( Shaktis ) of 


‘the Gods. Within her is Brahma, the Creator, 


and his Shakti; within her is Vishnu, the Pre- 
server, and his Shakti; within her is also 
Shiva as Mahakala, “great. Father Time”, 
the great Destroyer. But as 
swallowed up by herself, she is: also Adya- 


Shiva, Mahadeva; the “Great God", 
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All-Mother, the Jaganmata, “the mother of 4 


this one is. 


kalika, the “primordial Kali” ; and asa “great 


magician”, Mahayogini, she is at the same 
time Creatrix, Preservatrix, and Destroyer 
of the world. She is also the mother of 
Mahakala, who dances before her, intoxicated 
by the wine of Madhuka blossoms.® As, 
however, the highest deity is a woman, every 
woman is, regarded as an embodiment of 
this deity. Devi, “the Goddess”, is within 
every feminine being-- This conception it 
is which has led to a woman worship which 
undoubtedly has taken the shape, in many 
circles, of wild orgies, but which also—at 
least according to the 
Mahanirvanatantra—could appear in a purer 
and nobler form, and has as surely done so. . 
To the worship of the Devi, the Goddess, 
who is the joyously creative energy of nature, 
belong the “five true things’ ( panchatattva )- 
through which mankind enjoy gladly, pre- 
serve their life. and procreate ; intoxicating 
drink whichis a great medicine to man, a 
breaker of sorrows and a source of pleasure ; 
meat of ~the animals in the villages, in 
the air and in the forests, which is nutritious 
and strengthens the force of body and mind,; 
fish which is tasty and augments procreati@® 
potency ; roasted corn which, easily obtained 
grows in the earth andis the root of life in 
the three worlds; and fifthly physical® union 
with Shakti “the source of bliss of all living 
beings, the deepest cause of greation and the 
But these 
“five true things” may only be used in the 
circle Of initiates, and only after they have > 


testimony of the, 
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hea conseorated ‘ sacred formulas and 
ceremonies. The Mahanirvanatantra lays 
stress on the fact that no abuse may be made 
of these five things. Who drinks immo- 
derately is no true worshipper of the Devi. 
Immoderate drinking, which disturbs seeing 
; and thinking, destroys the effect of the sacred 
action. In the sinful Kali age also, only the 
own spouse should be enjoyed as Shakti. 
In everything the Tantra takes all imaginable 
trouble to excuse the Panchatattva ceremonies 
and to prevent their abuse. In the Kali age 
sweets (milk, sugar, honey) must be used 
instead of intoxicating drink, and the adora- 
tion of the lotus feet of the Devi-should be 
substituted for the physical union. The worship 
should not be secret, indecencies should not 


occur, and evil, impious people should not be 


admitted tothe circle of the worshippers.?4 
True, itis permissible for the “Hero” ( Vira ) 

-. who is qualified to be Sadhaka or “magician” 
‘to unite in secret worship with other Shaktis. 
Only in the highest “heavenly condition” 
( divyabhava ) of the saint do purely symboli- 
cal actions take the place of the “five true 
things”. 


But to the worship of the Devi belong in 


the first place Mantras ( formulas ) and Bijas 
(monosyllabic mysterious words like Aim, 
Klim, Hrim, etc.), further also Yantras, (dia- 
grams of a mysterious meaning, drawn on 
metal, paper or other material), Mudras 
(special finger positions and hand movements ) 
, and Nyasas. -( These last consist in putting 
‘the tips of the fingers and the flat of the 
right hand, with certain mantras, on the 
various parts of the body, in order by that 
to fill one’s own body with the life of the 
Devi ). By the application of all these means 
the worshipper renders the Deity willing and 
forces him into his service, and becomes a 
Sadhaka, a magician. For Sadhana, “Magic”, 
is the chief aim, though not the final aim of 
Devi worship. | 
This highest and final aim is the same as 
ee of all Indian sects and religious systems: 
foksha or deliverance, the unification with 
the Deity i in Mahanirvana, the “great extinc- 
tion”. The perfected saint, the Kaula, 
reaches this condition already i in the present 
life and is one. who is liberated whilst 
living (Jivanmykta )}. But the way to 
deliverance can only be found through the 
Tantras. For Véda, Smriti, Puranas and 
Itthasa are each the sacred books of past 
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age, the Kali age, the Tantras: dave beet 
revealed by Shiva for the salvation of mans" 
kind (1, 20 ff. ). The Tantras thus on the: 
strength of their own showing indicate them 
selves to be relatively modern~works. In the: 
present age vedic and other rites and prayers’ 
have no value but only the mantras and cere# 


IER 3 


monies taught in the Tantras (I, 1 ff.). And just 
as the worship of the Devi leads equally -€& 
thoroughly materialistic results through magicd 
and to the highest ideal of Nirvana, so there® 
isa strong mixture in the worship itself of: 
the sensuous and the spiritual. Characteristie! 
is Mahanirvanatantra V, 139-151 ( P. 86 ff. i 
The worshipper first offers to the Devi spirituald 
adoration, dedicating to her’ his heart as hers 
seat, the nectar of his heart as the water—fex™ 
washing her feet, his mindas a gift of honour,$ 3 
the restlessness of his senses and thoughts as°:; 
a dance, selflessness, dispassionateness, and j 
so forth as flowers, but then he offers to thew 
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- Devi an ocean of intoxicating drink, a mourie’ 


tain of meat and dried fish, a heap of roasted 

corn in milk, with sugar and butter, “nectar: 
and other things. Besides the “five true’. 

things” and other elements of this most sen-” 
suous worship which is calculated to produce” 

the intoxication of the senses, and in which‘: 

also bells, incense, flowers, lights and rosax.s 
ties are not lacking, there is also the quiet? 

contemplation (dhyana) of the deity. Andry 
likewise, we find side by side with mantras 
which are completely senseless and insipid, 
such beautiful sayings as, for instance, V; -, 
156: “OQ Adya Kali, who dwellest in the. ¥ A 
innermost soul of all, who art the innermost:*: 

light, O Mother ! Accept this prayer of ny 
heart. I bow down before thee.” 

The Shaktas are a sect of the religion = 
which is commonly designated ‘“Hinduism,’®: 
a term which is a facile one but which has not: 
been chosen very happily. The word embrace FE 
all the sects and creeds which have origina... 
ted from Brahmanism through a mixture with’ 4 
the cults of the aborigines of India and thus.’ 


4 


‘represent a kind of degeneration’ of the old = 


Brahmanical religion, but which still hold fast -< 
more or less, to orthodox Brahmanism!? and™:. 
so distinguish themselves from the. heretical :? 
sects ( Buddhists and Jains ). In reality there : 
is strictly no sense in speaking of Hinduism”. 
as a “system” or as one “religion”. For it is” 
impossible to say where Brahmanism ends .. 
and where “Hinduism” begins. We are alsa... 
altogether ignorant as to. how much the old's 
Brahmanic . feligion had. already assimilaté; o 
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"ftom the faith and the customs of the non- 
“Aryan populace. For it is not admissible to 
- Classify without further ado all animal worship, 
all demon worship, all fetichism and so on 
~as “non-Aryan”.-In reality all sects of “Hindu- 
ism” which are related to a worship of Vishnu 
- or of Siva, are nothing but offshoots of the 
~ original Brahmanism, which they never, how- 
» ever, deny. So also Shaktism has as a spe- 
. cial characteristic merely the worship of 
“the Shaktis, of the female deities, with its 
accessory matter (of the “five true things,” 
- the worship in the chakra or “circle” of the 
-.initiates, and so on), For the rest, its dogma- 
“tics—or if it be preferred, its metaphysics ~as 
“.well as its ethics are altogether’ those of 
»Braamanism, of which also the ‘essential ritual 
“ Yistitutions have been preserved. In dogma- 
*.tics itis the teachings of the orthodox systems 
_ of the Vedanta and the Sangkhya, which meet 
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who has children, wives, or such like near re-_ 
lations to maintain.t> Entirely .in conso- 
nance, with the prescriptions of the Brah- 


‘manic texts. also are the “sacraments from 


conception until the marriage which are 


describedinthe gth chapter of the: Mahanir- 


vana Tantra (Samskaras). ‘Likewise in 4 
the roth chapter the direction for the dis 
posal and the cult of the dead ( Shraddha ) 
are given. -A peculiarity of the Shaktas in 
connection with marriage consists in the fact 
that side -by side with the Braima marriage 
for which the Brahmanic prescriptions are 
valid, there is also a Shaiva marriage, that is 
a kind of marriage for a limited period which 
is only permitted to the. members of the circle 
( Chakra ) of the initiates. But children out 
of such a marriage are not legitimate and do 


“not inherit.14 So far Brahmanic law applies 


~ us also in the Tantras clearly enough, some-: 


‘times even under the trash of senseless magic 
‘formulas. And as far as ethics are concerned, 
* the moral teaching in the VIIIth chapter of 
«.the Mahanirvanatantra reminds us from begin- 
“ning toend of Manu’s Code, the Bhagavad 
Gita, and the Buddhist sermons. Notwith- 
standing the fact that in the ritual proper -of 
. the Shakta there are no caste differences but 
“in Shakti worship all castes as wellas the 
» sexes are equal, yet, in harmony with Brah- 
>manism, the castes are recognised, with this 
. modification that a fifth caste is added to 
“the four-usual ones, which springs from the 
“mixture of the four older ones, namely, the 

caste of the. Samanyas. Whilst Manu, how- 
ever, distinguishes four Ashramas or statuses 
_»of life, the Mahanirvanatantra teaches. that 
“there are only two Ashramas in the Kali 
age, thea, status of the householder and 
that of the ascetic. For the rest every- 
thing which is taught in our Tantra about 
‘the duties towards parents, towards wife and 
child, towards relations and in general towards 


-fellowmen, might find a place, exactly in the 


. same way, in any other religious book or even 
_ ina profane manual of morals.As an example 
we may quote only: a few verses from this 
Chapter VIII: . (VV. 24, 25, 33, 35, 39, 45-47, 
63-67.) a ) 


\ 


"The duties of each of the castes as well as” 


. the duties of the king are not prescribed much 
differently from Manu, Family life is estima- 
ted very highly by the- Mahanirvanatantra. 

So it is rigorously prescribed that no one is 

_ allowed . to devote himself to the ascetic life 
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also to the Shaktas, and so the section con- 
cerning civil and criminal law,in the iith | 


_and rath’chapters of the Mahanirvana Tantra 


substantially agree with Manu. | 

Of course, notwithstanding all. this the 
Kauladharma expounded in the Tantra is de- 
clared the best of all religions in an exuberant 
manner and the veneration of the Azwdéa- 
saint is praised as the highest merit. It is 
said in a well-known Buddhist text: “As, ye 
monks, there is place for every kind of foot- 
prints of.living beings that move in the foot- 
print of the elephant, because, as is known 
indeed, the footprint of the elephant is the 
first in size amongst, all, so, ye monks, aM | 
salutary doctrines are contained in the four 4 
noble truths.”So it is said in the Mahanirvana 
Tantra,24* (probably in recollection. of the 
Buddhist passage): ‘As the footprints of 
all animals disappear in the footprint of the 
elephant, so disappear all other religions 
(dharma) jin the Kula religion (4u/a- 
dharma ).” 

From what has been said it is clear that 
Avalon is right when he declares that up 
till now this literature has been only too 


often judged and. still more condemned 


without knowing it, and that the Tantrag 
deserve to become better known than has 
been ‘the case hitherto. From the point of 
view ‘of the history of ‘religion they are 
already important for the, reason that they 
have . strongly influenced - Mahayana 
Buddhism and speciallythe Buddhism: of Tibet. 
It is therefore much to be welcomed that 
Avalon has undertaken to publish a | 
series‘ of texts and translations from. this. . 
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literature: It is true that we have no desire - 


to be made acquainted with all the 3x64 
_Tantras which are said to exist: For—this 
should not be denied, that for the greatest 
part these works contain after all only 
stupidity and gibberish (“doch nur Stumpfsinn 
und Kauderwelsch”).. This is specially true 
of the Bijas and Mantras, the mysterious 
syllables and words and the magic formulas 
which fill these vdlumes. To understand 
this gibberish only to.a certain degree and to 
bring some sense into this stupidity, it is 
necessary to know the Tantric meaning of 
the single vowels and consonants. For 
amongst the chief instruments of the magic 
which plays such a great part in these texts, 
belongs the spoken word. It is not the 
meaning embedded in the mantra which 
exercises power over the deity, but the word, 
the sound. Each sound possesses a special 
mysterious meaning. ‘Therefore, there are 
special glossaries in which this “mysterious 
meaning of the single vowels and consonants 
is taught. A few of such glossaries, indis- 
pensable helps for the Sadhaka, or rather the 
pupil who wants to develop himself into a 
Sadhaka, have been brought to ‘light in the 
first volume of the series-of Tantric Texts? § 
published by. Avalon :—Theé Mantrabhidhana 
belonging to the Rudrayamala, Ekakshara- 
hosha ascribed to Purushottamadeva, the 
Bijanighantu of Bhairava and two Matrika- 
nighantus, the one by Mahidhara, the other 
by Madhava.2® Added to these is one other 
auxiliary text of this same kind, the Mudra- 
nighantu, belonging to the Vamakeshvara 
Tantra, an enumeration of the finger 
positions as they are used in Yoga. 

The second volume of the same series of 
texts contains the text of the Shatchakraniru- 
pana, the ‘description of the six circles”, 
together with no less than three commentaries. 
The “six circles” are six places in the 
human body, imagined as lotus-shaped, of 
great mystical significance and therefore of 
great importance for Yoga. The first -of 
sthese circles is Muladhara, which is 
described as a triangle in the middle of the 
body with its point downwards and imagined 
as a red lotus with four petals on which are 
written the four golden letters Vam, Sham, 
Sam and Sham.: In the centre of this lotus 
is Svayambhalinga. At the root of this 
reddish brown ,linga the Chitrininadi opens, 
through which the Devi Kundalini ascends, 


1, ere oe ee a lotus fibre aug more 





efful gent - than’ “lightning, | wand sO. onde 
The Shatchakra. Nirupana i is the VI chapter 
of .the Shritattvachintamani composed .by 
Purnananda Swami. In addition the volume; 
contains the text of a hymn, entitled: 
Padukapanchakam, which is said to -haye 
been revealed by Shiva, anda volumingns: 
commentary. : ¢5 
The third volume of the Series contatage 
the text of the Prapanchasaratantra whidlg 
is ascribed to the Vedantic philosoplie# 
Shangkaracharya, ‘and by others to the deityy 
Shiva in his incarnation as Shangkaracharyar 
The name Shangkara appears fairly often 
in Tantra literature, but it is not at all sure 
that the works in question really comp 
from the Philosopher. Avalon prefaces thet 
text by ‘a detailed ‘description “of ~“wk¢ 
contents of the work. Prapancha meaiis 
“extension;”: “the extended Universe” , frome 
which “Prapanchasara” “the innermost beings 
of the universe”. The work begins with-a% 
description of creation, accompanied, in the: 
first two chapters, by detailed expositions. ole 
Chronology, Embryology, Anatomy, Physioloz 
gy and Psychology, . which are exactly a 
“scientific”: as both the following chapters! 
which treat of the mysterious meaning of | the: 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet and of: the? 
Bijas. The further chapters which partly 
contain rituals, partly prayers, meditationsy 
and Stotras,.are of greater importance fromy 
the stand-point of the history of religion. Toy 
how high a degree in the Shakti cult the 
erotic element predominates, is shown. ing 
IX, 23 ff, where a description is given hows 
the wives of the -gods, demons, and demixg 
gods impelled by mantras come to ,the: 
magician, the Sadhaka oppressed by the greats! Se 
ness of their desires.” In the XVIII chapter#3 
the mantras and the dhyanas (meditations, 
for the adoration of the god of love and his# 
Shaktis. are taught, and the union of manct 
and woman is represented as a mystics 
union of the “I” (Ahangkara) with. perception’: 
(Buddhi) and asa sacred sacrificial actiont”, 
When a man honours his beloved wife in 
such a way, she will, struck by the arrows. Obs; 
the god of love, follow him like a shadow evens, 
in the other world (XVUI, 33). The XXVIL 
chapter is devoted to Ardhanarishvara, the. 
god who is half woman.—Shiva,. represented : 
as a wild looking man, forms the right-hand. 
half of the body, and his Shakti represented - 
as a voluptuous woman, the left-hand half.3 
The XXXII vue ae ual. ‘seems to wens 
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Phrst part ceremonies against childlessness, 
ethe cause of which is indicated as lack of 
-vénération of the gods and neglect. of the wife. 
Phe second part is connected with the 
relation between teacher and pupil which is 
fof extreme importance for the Shakta religion. 





“Indeed worship of the Guru, the teacher,’ 


plays a prominent part in this sect. 
~. However, the rituals and Majfitras 
‘described in this Tantra are not~exclusively 
“connected with the different forms of the 
‘Devi and Shiva, but Vishnu and his Ava- 
taras- are also often honoured. The XXXVI 
“chapter contains a disquisition on Vishnu 
Trilokyamohana (the Enchanter of the triple 
-world) in verses 35-47 translated by Avalon.3§ 
“If is a description glowing and sensuous ({ Voll 
*sinnlicher Glut.)}: ° Vishnu shines. like 
stnillions of suns and is of infinite beauty. 
:Full of goodness his eye rests on Shri, his 
“spouse, ‘who embraces him, full of love. She 
too is of incomparable beauty. All the gods 
“and demons and their wives offer homage to 
‘the August Pair. The goddesses however 
“press themselves‘in a burning yearning of love 
-towards Vishnu, whilst éxclaiming: “Be our 
husband, our refuge, August Lord!” In 
addition to this passage Avalon has also 
‘translated the hymns to Prakriti ( Chapter 
-XIL), to Vishnu ( Chapter XXI) and to Shiva 
‘(Chapter XXVI).2° Of these hymns. the 
-same holds good as of the collection of hymns 
‘tothe Devi, which Avalon, together with his 
Wife, has translated ina separate volume.?° 
‘Whilst many of these texts are mere insi- 
pid litanies of names and epithets of the wor- 
‘Shipped deities, there are others which, as to 
profoundness of thought and beauty of langu- 
‘agé may be put side by side with the best 
-productions of the religious lyrics of the Indi- 
ans. So the hynin to Prakriti in the Prapan- 
‘chasara XI, 48, begins with the words : 


Be gracious to me O Pradhana, who art 
‘Prakriti in the form of the elemental world. 
‘Life of all that lives. With folded hands I 
make obeisance to thee our Lady. whose 
very nature itis to do that which we cannot 
understand.” 


It is intelligible that the poets have found 
gauch more intimate cries of the heart when 
they spoke of the Deity as their “Mother” than 
‘when they addressed themselves to God as 
Father. .. So, for instance, it is said in a hymn 
ko tite Goddess™! asct ibed Lo Shangkara : 


By my ignorance of thy commands 

By my poverty and sloth ° 

I had not the power to do that which | should: 
have done 

Hence my omission to worship Thy feet. 

But Oh Mother, auspicious deliverer of all, 

All this should be forgiven me . 

For a bad son may sometimes be born, but 
a bad mother never. 


Oh Mother ! Thou hae any sons on earth, 

But I, your son am of no worth ; 

Yet itis not meet that Thou shouldst 
abandon me 

For a bad son may sometimes be born, but a 
bad mother never. 


Sesame al 


4 
Oh Mother of the world, Oh Mother ! 
I have not worshippéd Thy feet, 
_ Nor have I given.abundant wealth to Thee, 
Yet the affection which Thou bestowest on 
me is without compare, 


- 


For a bad son may sometimes be born, but a - 


bad mother never, 


Ayalon looks with great sympathy on 1 the 
Shakta religion which has found the highest 
expression for the divine principle in the con- 
ception “Mother”. He is of opinion? that 
when the European thinks that it isa dedase- 
ment of the deity to conceive of it as femi- 
nine, then this can only be because he “looks 
upon his mother’s sex as lower than his own” 


-and- because he thinks it unworthy of the » 


Ret 


deity to conceive it otherwise than masculine. 
That the conception of the Indian and especi- 
ally of-the Shakta is, in this connection, the 
more unbiased and unprejudiced one, we will 
freely concede to Avalon. He, however, goes 
still further and believes that the Tantras not 
only have an interest from the point of view 
of the history of religion, but that they also 


’ Sea an independent value as manuals of 
dhana, that is magic.*® However grateful 


we might be to the editor and translator of 


these texts for having made us better aC dy 


quainted with a little known and much mis- 
understood Indian system of religion, we yet 
would hope to be saved from the possibility 
of seeing added to the Vedantists, Neo-Bud- 
dhists, Gia conse and other India-faddists 
( Indienschwarmern, ) in Europe and America, 
adherents of the Sadhana ,of the Shakti 
cult, The student of religion cannot and 


“may not leave the Tantras and Shaktism une - 
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noticed. They have their place in the history 
of religion. But, may this occultism, which 
often flows from very turbid sources— (this 
word should not be translated as “Secret 
Science” thus abusing the sacred name of 
Science, but rather as “Mystery Mongering” 
, Geheimtuerei ) remain far away from our in- 
tellectual life. : 

[ To the above may be added a recent 
criticism of M. Masson Oursel of the Col- 


lege de France in the journal “Isis” (iii, 


1920) which is summarised and ‘translated 
from the French: “The obscurity of langu- 
age, strangeness of thought and rites some- 
times adjudged scandalous, have turned away 
from the study of the immense Tantrik liter- 
ature even the most courageous savants. If 
however, the Tantras have appeared to bea 
mere mass of aberrations itis because the key 
to them was unknown. _The Tantras are the 
_culmiination of the whole Indian literature. In- 
“to them ‘flow both the Vedic and popular cults. 


Tantricism has imposed -itself on the whole 


Hindu mentality (le Tantrisme, est imposé 
a toute la mentalité hindoue ). Arthur Avalon 
has undertaken with.complete success a_ task 
which in appearance seems to be a thankless 
one but is in reality fecund of results.” 

The article of Dr. Winternitz deals largely 
with “the Mahanirvana Tantra. Because 
objections cannot be easily found against 
this Tantra, the theory has been lately 
revived by Dr. Farquhar in his last work 


on Indian Literature that this particular _ 


“scripture is exceptional and the work 
of Rammohun Roy’s Guru Hariharananda 
Bharati. The argument is in effect “All 
Tantras ate bad; this. is not bad: there- 


fore it is not a Tantra.” In the first place, 


the MS. referred to in the Preface to A. 
Avalon’s translation of this Tantra.as having 
been brought to Calcutta, was an old MS. 
having the date Shakabda 1300 odd, that is 
several hundreds of years ago. Secondly, 
the Mahanirvana which belongs to the Vish- 
nukranta, or as some say Rathakranta, is 
qentioned in the Mahasiddhisara Tantra, 
an old copy of which was the property of 
Raja Sir Radhakant Dey, (b. 1783—d. 1867), 
a contemporary of Raja Rammohan Roy 
(1774-1833) who survived the latter’s son. 
The earliest edition of that Tantra by 
Anandachandra » Vedantavagisha was pub-. 
lished from a tegt in the Sanskrit College 
Library which is not likely to have 
amongst its MSS. one which was ‘the work 


had - 








ofa man who, whatever be the date of his - 
death, must have died within.a comparative- — 
ly short period of the publication of this | 
edition. In fact the Catalogue describes - 
it as an old MS. and an original Tantra. Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra in his notice of a MS. of - 
the Tagore collection speaks of it as contain- . .. 
ing only the first half of fourteen chapters. 
This is so. The second half is not published .+ 
and is very rare. The Pandit’s copy to 
which reference was made in the Preface: 
to A. A.’s translation of the Mahanirvana —: 


-contained both parts. How comes it that — 


if the Tantra was written by Raja Ram... 
Mohun Roy’s Guru that we only have the.» 
first half and not the second containing < 
amongst other things the so-called_c oer 
or Shatkarma. It should be mentioned that 
there are three Tantras—the Nirvana, ~ 
Brihannirvana and Mahanirvana Tantras, ~ 
similar to the group Nila, Brihannila and _: 
Mahanila Tantras. It is to be noted also ~ 
that in the year 1293 B. S. or 1886 an : 
edition of the Mahanirvana was published 
with commentary by a Sannyasi calling . 
himself Shangkaracharya under the auspices . 
of the Danda Sabha of Manikarnika 
Ghat, Benares, which contains more verses 
than is contained in the text commented 
upon by MHariharananda and the interpre-. 
tation of the latter as also that of Jaga- 
mohan Tarkalangkara are in several mat. | 
ters controverted. We are asked to suppose .: 
that Hariharananda was both the author of : 
and commentator on, the Tantra. That the © 
Mahanirvana has its merits is obvious, but: ~. 
there are others which have theirs. ; 
same critic speaks of the Prapanchasara. — 
as a “rather foul work’. This | 
is ridiculous. The text is published for any ~ 
one to judge. All that can be said is what - 
Dr. Winternitz has said, namely, that there — 
are a few. passages with sensuous erotic | 
imagery. These are descriptive of the state of 
woinen in love. What,is wrong here ? There is 
nothing “foul” in this except for people to | 
whom all erotic phenomena are foul.“This is a 
very indecent picture”, said an elderly lady to. 
Byron, who retorted “Madam, the indecency © 
consists in your remark.” It cannot be too | 


e 
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often asserted that the ancient East was ~ 


purer in these matters than the modern - 
West, where, under cover of a pruriently — 
modest exterior, a cloaca of extraordinarily _ 
varied psychopathic filth may flow. . This © 


was not soin eatlier days, whether of East — 


The .: 


criticism -. 





“or : West, ea: a ade was eal’ a read 
and not a horticultural instrument. In Ame- 
-rica it is still considered indecent to mention 


‘the word “leg”. One must say “limb”. 
Said Tertullian : ‘Natura veneranda et, non 
“erubescenda” that is where the -knower 


-venerates, his tine critic blushes. 

- The Prapanchasara which does not even 
_deal with the rite against which most objec- 
tion has been taken ( while the Mahanirvana 
does ), treats of the creation of the world, 
‘the generation of bodies, physiology, the 
classification of the letters, the Kalas, initia- 
‘tion, Japa, Homa, the Gayatri Mantra, and 
titual worship of- various Devatas and so 
‘forth ; with factsin short which are not “foul” 
with er. without the qualifying “rather.” 


-. +. See as to the Secret Ritual and its objects 
3 “Shakti and Shakta’’, 2nd ed. | 
‘2, Works, Vol. 1, London 1862, pp. 240-265: 
<3, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 4th Ed., London 
oe p. 180 ff. 
; The Religions of India, znd Ed.,; London 1889, 
?p. 199 fl 
fo Op. Cit., p. 204. 
Be AO, Vaishnavism, Shaivism aid Minor Religious 
Systems. (Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde III, 6), Strassburg 1913, p., 142 
ff. Ihave spoken more fully about this work in the 
‘Deutsche Literaturzeitung rots, No. 2. [To the.above 
Professor Winternitz might have added Professor 
Vallée Poussins Studies A. 
.. 7. Tantra of the Great Liberation ( Mahaninvada 


_ Tantra ) a Translation from the Sanskrit, with Intro- , 


7. acharix, 


duction aa eae ay Ache Ave. L onion, 
Luzac & Ca. 1913. 

8; As all “five true things” begin with dn M, 
they are also called “the five M.” 

g: Mahanirvanatantra. VIII, 103 ff. (P. 156 ). 

to. Mahanirvana Tantra, IV, 29-31, V. I4t. 

11. Mahanirvanatantra, VI, 186 ff, (P. 135 ff. )3 
VI, 14 ff. (p. 104f.); VIIL. t71 ff, 190 ff. ( pp. oe 


180 ). 

‘Compare the definition of “Hinduism” in 
Monier Williams’ “Hinduism”, London ( Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ), 1882, p: 84 ff. 

13. In the Kautilya-Arthashastra, the oldest manu- 
al of politics ( r1-1-19t9, p. 48) a fine is prescribed 
for him who becomes an ascetic without having previe 
ously made provision for wife and child. 

r4. Itis incorrect to call them illegitimate chil. 
dren. But offsprings of a Brahma marriage are 
preferential inheritors —A. A 

‘Ida, . XIV, 180, cf. Majjimanikaya 28. 

15. . Tantrik Texts published by Arthur Avalon. 
Vol. I, Tantrabhidana II, Shatchakra Nirupana II, 
Prapanchasara ( Since published and not before Pro- 
fessor Winternitz when he wrote this review) (iv ) 
Kulachudamani, (v)} Kularnava, (vi ) Serle 
(vii) Shrichakra Sambhara, ( ( viii). Tantraraja ( ix ) 
Kamakalavilasa in the press, ( A. 

16. . Cf. in connection with these glossaries also Th 
Die indischen Worterbucher ( Gtundriss 
der indo-arischen Phil, 1, 3B, 1897 ) Sec. 27. 

.17. Any one interested jin these “Six Circles” 


Chakra will find themidescribed in Avalon’s [ntroduc- 


tion to the Mahanirvanatantra, pp. Ixii-lxin ( and later 
and. more fully in “The Serpent Power".A, A, ) 
18. Introduction, p. 61 ff. 
‘19. Introduction, p. 29 ff, 45 1 and 53. ff, 
20. Hymns to the Goddess translated from the 
Sanskrit by Arthur and Ellen Avalon ( 1913 ). 
| Hymns to the Goddess, p. 94 ff., Verses 24. 
22. Hymns to the Goddess, "Prelace. 
23. ‘lantrik Text, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS OF JAVA CANE-SUGAR INDUSTRY: 
A LESSON TO. INDIA 


CIENCE has ministered much to the 
comfort arid uplift of mankind, and 

with the progress of science in a 
country its resources have been more and 
more fully utilized. The Yankee commands 
the world market by dint of his wonderful 
inventions and creates newer and _ better 
fields of business by ministering to the 
‘comforts of the human race. This genius 
for inventions has developed by an applica- 
tion of science in all the spheres. of human 
activity. The use of science to work out 


problems of a commercial and industrial. 


», 1 oN fee eg 


ET OVER its process. of manufacturer. 


nature has rasuiled in the making of the 
Yankee to be the real jack-of-all trades in 
the world. Before the War the dye-industry 
of the world was exclusively under Germ 

control, and the application of science to the 
manufacture of sugar from beet roots created 
and developed a new branch of industry. 
The beet-sugar industry grew every day with 
the help of science till it could compete with 
advantage to itself with thee world-old cane- 
sugar industry, which ‘had up to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century hardly 
the: 


-d 





refineries foe cane- sugar did ‘good one no 
doubt, but the raw cane-sugar factories hardly 
followed any scientific or rational principle in 
the manufacture-of their product. ; 
The progress of the beet-sugar industry 
opened the eyes of the cane-sugar manu- 


facturers and impressed upon them the 
necessity of availing themselves of the 
beneficent results which scientific research 
had accomplished in the rival industry. 


“They saw how the application of science in manu- 
facture had wrought wonders in building up a splendid 
industry, and so they wanted to follow the example. 
Gradually the cane-sugar industry remodelled _ its 
methods and studied the circumstances under which 
it. had to work; and the result is an organisation no 


whit less brilliant and well-organised than that of the 


sister industry.” 


One of the countries of cane-sugar pro- 
duction which tried to apply science to its 
manufacture was Java and the result which 
‘it has attained has made its cane-sugar 
industry the best model in the world. 
Through the untiring labours of great 
chemists and manufacturers the Java cane- 
sugar industry has attained a perfection 
hardly equalled by that of any other country. 

In 1882-84 the cane-sugar producers. of 
Java suffered a heavy loss owing to a com- 
petetion with beet-sugar, which caused the 
price of sugar to go down considerably till 
it eventually fell below the net cost price. 
At the same time a disease of the cane 
known as ‘Sere’ was first noticed in 1884 
(1882?) in the western parts of the island 
and it gradually spread eastwards, The 
troubles that the manufacturers had to face, 
would have been enough to ring the death. 
knell of the industry in'the island; but they 
did not lose heart. They put considerable 
capital in their industry and invoked the aid 
of science to help them to improve their 
cultivation 
Three experimental stations were founded 
for the purpose of combating the ‘Sereh’ 
disease. These ‘Proof Stations’, as they are 
zealled, have done good work outside their 
original scope and have given useful infor- 
mation as regards planting and manufactur- 
ing methods, chemical analysis and control, 
and even as regards mechanical installations 
of factories. Capital was provided by Dutch 
capitalists an@ invested in the calamity- 
stricken industry, science was practically 
applied, and the estates were managed in an 


economy Oia ee ane fe a manner, _ 
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and manufacturing methods. ° 


This. pisuewontie ahi ‘of energy, 
science_and capital not only saved the Java’ 
sugar industry from utter ruin, but also~ 
placed it among the foremost cane-sugar. 
producing countries, s@ much so that Java, 
has long been an example to other countries, « 
‘So much active- power and rational 
application of science was sure to be crowned? 3 
with success, and itis due to these circumss- 
tances that the Java Sugar Industry, in tel 
dark days before the Brussels Convention, ° 


- was never destitute, but could hold its own,» 


unprotected as it was. Even during the tfast:, 
years of the nineteenth century the planted 
area increased till in the present day a tenth® 
part of the total area of arable land; 
available in the island, has been taken up. bys 
sugar plantation. : Be 
The Dutch East india Company had3 
encouraged the industry and had heenz 
exporting sugar to Holland ,from 1637; but. 
the commercial politics of the company were®: 
not consistent with any large production of ; 
Eastern goods, as it was mainly a commer: ; a 
cial undertaking more intent on carrying on: 
trade in Eastern produce than on the produc. : 
tion of any commodities by itself, In 1795. 
the Company was dissolved and Java, which: 
was so long under the Company’s regime, : 
came under the direct control of “The | 
Batavian Republic”, afterwards known as’ 
the Kingdom of Holland. The ‘island was. 
changing hafds in till 1811 it came under the. 
English and remained so till 1816, when it was: 
returned to the Netherlands. During these 
political changes the industry suffered much: 
In 1826 Governor General du Bus de: 
Guisignies came to Java and it was owing to. 
the special encouragement he gave to the: 
sugar producers that the industry began to 
revive, and has ever since grown on steadily.’ 
The following figures will show at a glance: 
its steady progress :— 


~ 


Total pro« “ 


; Total pro- | 
Year, duce in tons. Year. duce in tons.. 
1826 1,323 1900 JAA eS Ie % o: 
1830 6,710, 1910 1,278,420. |. 
1840 47,040. IQt5 1,303,045. 5. | 
1850 86,519. A916 : 198,567.-0° - 
1860 136,153. IQi7 000, 
1870 152,505. 1918 Ae 8,345.: 
1880 210,179. 1919 1,749,408, 
18g0 399,99 1920 1,335:703." 


Estimated pane for 192% 2. 1,550,000, 

With the above figures let us compare 
the figures of raw eas or eee ‘daspeh se 
in India. ear, . & ae 
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Total pro- 


ea. a 7 Total pro- 
Year. — duce in tons. Year. duce in tons, 
: ( average ) 

- 1899-1904 1,799,200. 1915-16 2,536,875. 

1909-10 * 2,725,300. 1916-17 2400, 000, 


_ Inspite of this huge production enormous 
_ quantities of sugar of both beet and cane 
’. origin were imported into India, as the figures 
_ below will indicate :— 


—F90I-2 5,566,257 ( ewt, ) 1908-09 10,663,283 ( owt, ) 


1905-06 7,098,048 ~ ,, 
_. And during the years 1917-18 to 1919-20 
_ the import of Java cane sugar alone, exclud- 
ing the“ raw and hard molasses, amounted to 
' the enormous quantity of 900,215 tons. 


IQIO-II 12,539,186 y, 


.. _ The huge produce figures to the credit of 


India would have been more than doubled 
had rational and scientific processes been 
employed in the manufacture of sugar from 
the' cane. The enormous sums of good 
Indian money spent on foreign sugar. 
if employed in manufacture within the 
country, will, without a shadow of doubt, 
reward the capitalists and at the same time 
make India self-sufficing as far as sugar is 
concerned. It is time that India began to 
take interest. in the manufacture of sugar and 
profit by the example of Java. | 
M. AHSANULLA, 
; : ~ AND 
Java. . YOUSUF ‘H. AHMED. 
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A JAPANESE CHARCOAL BURNER 


By W. W. PEARSON. 


- N the slopes of a mountain’ behind the 

O little Japanese village lived the 
: charcoal burner.’ Day - after day I 
_ could see from the windows of my room the 
curling smoke ascending from his laborious 
fires. Laborious indeed, for they needed 
_ constant attention to keep them from burning 


too quickly, and constant feeding from the 


fallen forest trees which had been felled for 
the purpose. Once a week the charcoal 
‘burner made his heavy pilgrimage to the 
village below, carrying his enormous baskets 
‘. of charcoal on his bent back. Several times 
“he would toil down that steep mountain 
'‘agack before he had delivered to the market 
“the full product of his week’s labor. 

< One day I climbed the side of the moun- 
. tain by the narrow path, along which ran a 
’-pustic wooden pipe conveying the hot sulphur 
. water, which made the village famous for its 


‘ baths, to the houses below. The charcoal 


-burner’s hut lay off the path, and I had to 
- make my way through dense growth before 
I came upon the open clearing in which stood 


his piles of wood and charcoal and his fires. 


— 


He. was banking one of the fires' when I 
came upon him, and he stopped, for a 
moment only, to greet me with the politeness 
which is characteristic of the Japanese. | 
could-not speak many words of Japanese so 
I stood and watched him for--a while before 
I turned to go. He never ceased workin 
while I watched. “Sai-o-nara” I called to 
him’ as I -left, and he stopped for a moment 
to réturn the salutation. As I walked down 
toward the village again I thought of all 
the charcoal burners in the many forests and 


mountains of Japan, and_of the solitary and 


silent toil of these workers. They it is who 
provide, for the homes of -rich and poor 
alike, the fuel necessary -for their warmth 
in winter, and for the cooking of their food 
in summer and-winter. ~ ) iS 

It was a week -before I left the village 
for ‘Tokyo, but every day as I looked up 
toward the mountain I saw the blue smoke of, 
the charcoal burner’s fire slowly mounting té 
heaven, and it was to me as the incense 
of some solitary worshipper, the fragrance of 
whose worship consists in service. _ 


INTO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY : 
' «WY, THE ECLIPSE OF PARLIAMENT pa 


. No Common Will. 

T is ve Bue indisputable fact that no 
British political democracy exists, in 
“so far as that phrase implies the 
means by which the citizens of this 
country can express a-Common Will. 
The way the electorate vote at bye- 
elections, once a Government is installed 
in power, does not anymore have the 
slightest effect upon the rule of this 
country. ‘The British Constitution,” 
our lawyers tell us, “is for the most part 
‘not law at all, but convention;”’ its 
extraordinary flexibility enables it to be 
legitimately changed or seca at any 
time by “public opinion”’. 
gravamen of “public opinion” is that it 
has no voice other than the farcical election 
system, by which it can make heard its 
opinions on vital questions, and what is 
more serious is that the average middle 
class citizen holds himself aloof from 
political questions. 
recognised by the Government, consists of 
the capitalist’ press and the particular 
class from which the members of the 
Government afe recruited. 


MacSwiney, the late Lord Mayor of Cork. 
I have met few thinking‘ people, both at 
home and abroad, who did not condemn 
the action of the Government ; yet the 
Government was obdurate in its insanity, 
and the country had. no means whatso- 
ever of altering its decision. Letters and 
telegrams were literally showered upon 


t¥ie Prime Minister when he was trying to— 
secure a much deserved holiday at Lucerne. , 


Jt 1s incredible to believe that this is the 
only method by which the citizens of this 
country can register their opinion upon a 
grave national question, involving in this 
instance the fe of a fellow citizen. The 
only organised And communal plea was 


me 
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“Public opinion” as’ 


1. An over 
whelming instance of this is the case of. 


that. Ps ressed by piace apeur Te 
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presenting twelve million citizens, bat 
even this was .not able to bring the. 
Cabinet, .to its obvious duty. 

For ‘publicly’ the Prime Ministet: 
considers himself as representing the: 
“public opinion” of this country, as ‘a: 
result of his election to'‘power in Decembef: 


‘1918, at a time when less than half the’ 


electorate recorded » their votes, and ther 
under the stress of an abnormality of 
emotions. In the meantime Parliament’ 
has been automatically drifting further, 
and further away from the electorate, . so’ 
that it is with some truth that we can: 
say that Parliament is eclipsed. 3 


§ 2. The Nemesis of Parliamentary 
* Democracy. x 

Something is radically - wrong witke’ 
British Political Democracy; but before’ 
we attempt to analyse its malady, .it: 
would be helpful to sum up briefly thé 
theory of our working constitution. In 
doing so I am delineating Parliament as 
it was supposed to be. prior to..the Great 
War, for it was only with that. 
Armageddon. that the paralysing: changes’ 
came. 

The Sovereign body: in this country. is 
Parliament; and Parliament, according: 
to an eininent lawyer, is “the King, the’ 
House of Lords, and tHe House of: 
Commons,” and these three bodies acting: 
together may be aptly described as “the! 
King in Parliament” and constitute 
Parliament. Parliament, as far as we 
are concerned, has two functions, the 
‘Jegislative’’ and the “executive’’.} Sinces 
both King, Lords and Commons all: 
participate in~ “legislation”, we: shalt 
henceforth speak of the legislative body ax 
Parliament: Theoretically, the King is 
the executive, but since the accession of: 
George I. in 1714, the King has put the 
whole of the executive power of the 


ead at the Sigposel of the Cabinet, 
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“Weare, therefore, governed by the Cabinet and. therefore the party, unless it rebels, 


“System, which rests’ on two great 
principles, first that the King in all political 
-gnatters must follow the advice of the 
Cabinet, and second, that the Cabinet 


‘itself can continue to hold office only so - 


Jong as it can secure a majority in the 
“House . of Commons. Legislation - is. 
_earried out politically by the electorate 
-(as represented by the House of Commons) 
-and executed by Parliament in the 
name of the Kifg ( but this is in practice 
mere moonshine, because‘the determining 
“factor in modern legislation is becoming 
more and more the 
Parliament). In theory each constituency 
chooses as its member. the man in whom 
‘4it has - the greatest confidence, and 
‘relies on him to exercise his own judgment 
in, dealing with all matters in which he is 
called upon to take part in Parliament. 
“But this does not happen in practice. “The 
“Cabinet System pivots upon the Party 
System, At a General Election, the lead- 
ing voluntary political associations, 
which -wére lately represented by the 


Liberal and Conservative Parties, put. 


- forward a definite programme, atid run as 
~many candidates as their means will 
allow. From the party which returns a 
‘majority to the House of Commons, 


“the King will call upon the leading 


“member and ask him to form a Minis- 
try,? which,- when’ established, is . com- 
-monly known as the . Government, the 
Government: stands ‘or falls by its majo- 
-Yity in the House of Commons. Theo- 
retically, any member, whether of the 
‘majority or minority ‘party, can bring 
forward any -law, which, if carried 
»-through both Houses must be ptt into 
operation by the executive; practically 
-. this is not effectual. The Government ( ie., 
the party with a majority in Parliament 
_and led by its leader,the Prime Minister ) 
decide what bills’ shall come before 
Parliament. They do so by.crowding out 
législation so that there is now only one 
day per week on which private members 
‘ean introduce bills. | 
party in power is so whipped into 
- Parliament that its leader, who is also 
-Prime Minister, becomes-an autocrat, 


Cabinet and less” 


together. 


The caucus of the’ 


will support the Government through 


thick and thin. Therefore the Minority 


party, known as the Opposition, is the 
sole check upon the Government. | | 
Briefly, that is, or rather was, supposed ‘ 
to be the structure of Parliament, but” 
changes have come so rapidly during the 
last few years that it is quite incompatible 


with practice. These changes, which are 


not: official, have become chronically : 
exposed to the searching enquiries of 
experts, who lamented’ the absent autho- 
rity of Parliament® since the farcical 
General Election of 1918. Let ‘us now 
analyse these changes. The King: It is 
now- a conmimonplace that “the King”’ 
reigns but does not rule, he holds his title 
by ‘Act of Parliament alone, and ‘the 
contract . of service between the British,, 
King and the British people may be 
legally and rightfully terminated at any 
time by the will of either party.”* This 
article cannot deal with Imperial ques- 
tions,, but it will be sufficient to say that 
as long as the British Empire lasts (ie., 
till it is replaced by a Commonwealth of 
Nations), the King will remain, as he is, 
the sole bond which holds the Empire 
The Kingship now has no 
bearing upon domestic politics at all, and 
when the position is abolished, it will be 
through the hypertrophy. of its function,» 
and by the common consent of the King 
and the people. The House of Lords: 
The. importance of the House of Lords 
lies primarily in its judicial function. It 
is the highest Court of Appeal in all legal 
cases and it numbers the law lords of the. 
realm. But it is its function as a Second 
Chamber that has called forth the abuse 
of all parties during the last ten years. 
It can refuse, amend, or modify any bill 
passed by the House of Commons or send 
it back to the First Chamber, though sing 
the dispute of 1910, by the Parliament 
Act-1911, it can .obstruct. the passing of 


‘no money bill. In past years the conser- 


vative attitude of the House of Lords has 
been the cause of the obstraction of many 


reforms, and the method of swamping (7.e., 


the creation of new peers ) has been resort- 


ed to-in order to secure majority. The. 
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eaahe of "the Peerage lies, of course, in its 
hereditary principle, ahd of the seven 
hundred and thirty members of the House 
of Lords, five hundred sit by hereditary 
right. If the Peerage were a life title, the 
-Hlouse of Lords might be composed’ of alll 
“manner of men of profound wisdom and 
width of outlook. On the other hand, an 
unscrupulous Prime Minister, in league 
with an unscrupulous Sovereign, might 
create a class of Peerage with, an unifor- 
mity. of opinions which would prove a 
serious.obstruction to succeeding Govern- 
ments. The damning defect of the” 
House of Lords is that its members are 
drawn exclusively from one section of the 
community. Itis utterly untepresentative 
in the democratic sense, and its obsolete 
structure is an anachronism which no-one 
can defend: Accordingly, it cannot be re- 
lied on to revise or suspend oreven criticise 
anything brought forward by a Conser- 
vative Government, whilst obstructing 
and often defeating everything proposed. by 
a Radical Cabinet. Indeed, the annoyance 


of the Cabinet at the existerice of the Lords* 


is to-day far stronger than the criticism of 
the Commons, because it is the Cabinet 
and not the-Commons which is becom- 
ing more and more the author of all 
legislative measures. ‘ 

The House of Commons is to-day ina 
sorry plight. Itis rapidly and inevitably 
becoming a functionless body. “Its prin- 
ciple is not itself to govern, but to create a 
Govetnment.’’> Yetit does not even achieve 
that. The House of Commons, if it were 
a free assembly like he Trades Union Con- ° 
gress, would elect its own executive ; but 
it does nothing of the kind. What occurs: 
in practice is that the leader of the party. 
with a majority goes to the King (officially, ’ 
‘is sent for by. the King’ )and tells him that 
he is willing to form a Ministry (the mem- 
Rrship of which is‘ in all probability al- 
ready decided upon). Here isthe damning 
defect of the~Party, System. A man like 
Mr. Lloyd George with a magnetic perso-° 
nality and a-political ability whichis at 
present unrivalled; can quite easily make 
himself dictator of the British people. This 
is what has actually happened. Mr. Lioyd 
George came. out: of the war a virtual dic- 
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tator, which is a very ‘useful office in war 


‘time, no doubt. But by his rush tactics at 


the farce election of 1918, he cleverly man- -— 
aged to get himself back into power for © 
another five years, with the result that the 
country is now subject to a very real tyr... 
anny. The Great War turned the flexible? 
English Constitution into a bureaucracy /2: 
Government departments were set up with" 
wide plenary powers while a small council, ; 
known as the War Cabinet, dominated Re 
the personality of the Prime Minister, vit- | 
tually dictated to Parliament the eginlan : 
tion which it had to carry through. Such 
a modification of Parliament, however 
great, was ouly co mpatible with national.” 
needs, and it was an overwhelming proof- 
of the flexibility ofthe British Constitution, - 
But under the abnormal stress ofthe times, -; 
scarcely any foresaw the grave danger into — 


which the opportunists, who controlled the - 


helm of State, were leading British Demo: - 
eracy. The whole blame for the.disaster 
which has followed upon the heels of the 
Armistice rests upon the ‘shoulders of Mr. 
Lloyd George and those who put Amphictt. 
trust in his dictatorship. They no. doubt — 


‘conceive the Lloyd George governments as | 


the saving lights of the Empire, and a 
thesis which is amply set forth in the wy. 
published Lloyd George “Bible”.°. But the « 
fact-remains that the British Coustitution 8 


has passed from a flexible demoératic state © - 


into a rigid autocratic one, which eed oe 
short ofa General. Election: so engineered to~ 
secure true répresentation, or, failing that 
Direct. Action, can remove. . 

The House of Commons -can exercise no °: 
choice in the selection of Ministers, still less : 
does it assign particular men to particular 
offices. But it delegates this. office to a - 
man who is not elected by its members, but. 
steps out ‘‘se/fchosen” from the ranks af 
the party in power, to become Prime Mini. : 
ster and virtual dictator of the United »: 
Kingdom. “Stillamore flagrant is the in-. : 
ability of the House of Commons under — . 
this system to get rid of any Minister who - 
proves himself incompetent or who dis~* 
regards the will of the House.”* The. 
House of Commons becomes but the critic 
of the Government, but since it'contains a_ 


vast majority of Government’ icaneae 
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:’ the virulence of the opposition becomes of 
“po avail as soon as a division takes place. 
. In fine, “the elected representatives of 
. British Democracy are in fact to-day pfac- 
"tically limited to the function of making 
~-and uomaking a Government. and of critt- 
<eizing, obstructing, or amending any legts- 
“-Jative projects brought forward. by the 
. Government, and of offering a belated cri- 
a ticisma on administrative policy which has 
~ involved expenditure.”® This indictment 
‘y taken from Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 
~. -book which I am quoting freely in this 
* article, is made worse in cognizance of the 
» fact that.since 1918 the House ‘of .Com- 
- mons has been impotent. to unmake the 
- Government, through the overwhelming 
~. Government majority ; far less‘can its cri- 
>, ticisms be effective, because so much is 
~done by the Cabinet with the complete 
‘ignorance of Parliament. 

‘But now we come a step further and we 
?+.gee a startling truth in the following facts 
<o which I take from, the Webbs’ “‘Constitu- 


- tion? — i 


-- - “We think that if any ex-Cabinet Minister 
< were to be compelled to tell the truth about his - 


“Sewn participation in the gradual shaping of 
“~“pohicy on vital questions during his term of 
s..olfice; he would tell us that he hardly remem- 
«; bered any Cabinet decision being formally 
"taken on general policy, unless legislation of a 
«. controversial kind had to be introduced into 
., Parliament ; unless some dramatic decision had 
*"te be taken; or unless the administration of 
eala particular Department had offended some 
.* powerful outside interest, or had become a public 
veovseandal, Even in his own department he would 


“plead that, what with the attendance at the: 


House of Commons, periodical appearances in 
“« his constituency, ete., ete, he-had no time or 
2+ energy left with which to supervise the day-by- 


-. day administration of the: public service over - 


* which he presided.’ The government of Great 


“Britain is infact carried on, not by the Cabinet, . 


i nor even by the indiyidual Ministers, but by the 
# Civil Service, the Parliamentary chief of each 
“x department seldom actively intervening except 
* when the point at-issue.is likely to become 
**- acutely ‘political, The great mass of govern- 
@3ng to-day isthe work of an able and honest 
si bat secretive bureaucracy, tempered by the 
"f-ever present apprehension ofthe revolt of power- 


e 


“<"ful sectional interests and. mitigated by the 
=. spasmodic interventions of imperfectly compre- 
- shending Ministers,”® who have to furnish 
“answers to questions put to them by the House 


7 of Conimons,in-so-much that it might- almost 
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be said “that the supreme test of the perfect 
efficiency of a Government department—in the 
eyes of its Parliamentary’ head and the Cabinet 
—is'that it should néver be mentioned either in 


y 


the House or in the Press.’’}° : 
During the last twenty. years the. 
functions of Government in this country ! 
have swollen to an incredible size. New 
machinery has been added in the creation 
of Government departments to, meet the 
ever increasing. array of new duties, from 
the organising of an extensive service of 
public health up to the direction of such 
industries as coal-mining and_ trdns- 
port; from education of every grade and 
kind to the promotion of inverition and 
reseatch and actually to the planting of 
timber and the manufacture of sugar... 
ad infinitum. And all this is made more 
dificult by the vicious mixture of func-, 
tions which has resulted in the coral-like” 
growth of new machinery upon the ob- 
solete and inadequate old. @ : 
“The result is that under the guise of a 
government by a majority of the people acting 
through elected representatives, we have now 
the dictatorship of one man, or of-a small 
group of men, exercised through a subservient 
party majority of more or less tied members 
and an obedient. official hierarchy of unparal- 
leled magnitude—a dictatorship tempered on 
the one hand by continual watchfuloess against 
explosions of popular feeling, and on-the other 
by the necessity of privately securing the 
acquiescence, or at least preventing the revolt of' 
powerful capitalists, the press, or other 
intereSts."11 7° + Me 
This tyranny, supported by every 
reactionary feeling in this country, plus 
an incalculable ignorance, is the direct 
result of politicians meddling with high 
finance and by. accepting definite but 
private obligations to capitalist entre- 
preneurs in exchange for a bout of power. — 
'§3. Direct Action or Educated 
: Public Opinion ? a. ae 
, Having gained a glimpse into the 
intricate and gigantic labyrinths im which 
the ‘time-servers who rule wus have 
strangled the child of British Democracy, 
we must now turn to “see its effect upon 
the otitside world. It is irony of the most 
trenchant kind which possesses’, us -when 


we read the Prime Minister’s warning to 
_ the gountry, that the T...U.,.C. is. trying. 


“Rb - 
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to usurp the power aa Parliament, when - 


all the: final power of Parliament is in- 
vested solely in Mr. Lloyd George. 

One thing which people -haveé realised, 
whether consciously or sub- -consciously I 
cannot say, and that is that it is the Party 
System which has been the staircase which 
Mr. Lloyd George has. ascended in order 
to attain the ‘throne of dictatorship. 

_ Péople have tired*of the Party System and 
_ they have been engineering a revolt against 
it, possibly because wealth is being used 
for political ends, especially for the Press, 
and probably one of the most cogent 
reasons has been the enfranchisement of 
women. Their independent attitude, 
though often extremely mistaken, has 
proved successful; Lady Astor, though 
receiving a ‘coupon’, has maintained her 
Lady Bonham Carter 
practically won her father’s election, as 
Vesta Tilley did her husband’s—elsewhere 
Bottomley has widespread influence 
through his ‘independent’ press and lavish 
“use of money ; in fine, there has been ont- 
side the Labour Party a general defection 
against the Party System. One cannot 
blame-the individual members of the House 


- of Commons, who are on the whole fair- 


a 
‘ no response. 





minded and public-spirited citizens ; but 
they are slaves to a system, and their 
independent voices in the House meet with 
The intransigent energy of 
Commander Kenworthy, the passionate 
appeals by Lord Robert Cecil on behalf of 
a true League of Nations, the startling 
directness of Lady Astor, all these, not to 
mention the few able. speakers of the 
Labour Party who find it worth while to 
waste a few hours in the House, have done 
little more than make public some of. the 
Jess obscene imbroglios in which members 
of the Government have- indulged. No 
sjwonder that -the Labour, Party in 
Parliament:is blamed for nonchalance. It 
knows Only too well that it jis absolutely 
useless to wasté time in the Commons 
while the Government retains such an 


overwhelming majority, and unless’ the’ 


opposition intreases till the Government 
has to be wary, it is extremely unlikely 
_ that their interest in “Parliament, will 


purely apathetic or 


that.course, thinks.a good deal about the r 


‘about the risk of trouble with, the House: 6 


‘authority of the House of Commons and _ mg e 


By increase. oe ee ee a ee the utter disregard which’ the ¢ Government a 


Outside, the centre of gravity in politics’ 
has been steadily shifting from Parliament. 
to the Trade Unions. ‘Labour, which is. 


‘the only organised and alive ‘voluntary 


political association in the country to- day, 


“is rapidly not only becoming a seriqus, 


rival of the moribund Parliament, but. is 
taking its place in popular defiance against, 
a servile Government.. The mouthpiéce. Of: 
organised labour is the only channel by: 
which the population of Great Britain can” 
express their hatred of the base and: 
Prussian methods of the Imperialiste who. 
oppress them. But only one quarter of ‘the! 
population are aware of this oppression, 
the other three-quarters remaining -cither’: 
hypnotized by the. 
raucous screams of the Capitalist Press. ° 
“For any sign of reaction of the nation tos 
the actions of its Government you look td. 
the House of Commons in vain,’’ said ae 
Nation of June 5th. ae 
“But those reactiosis must cate effect some-. 


where, and what is happening is that the, 
representation of the fears and wishes of the. 





people is passing from the House of Commons: 


to other bodies. The dockers who refused to: 
load munitions for the Polish War have won 
their battle, and they have won-it because they. 
reflected the thought of the nation. Not one 
manor’ worfian in twenty wants to see war and: 
destruction continue, but this great prepon-: 
derating majority found no effective voice in the. 
House of Commons. The dockers gave it voice:” 
The Government were SO conscious “Of the power» 
behind that voice, so fully alive to the truth: 


‘that they were representatives of a minority, 


that they resorted to every kind of prevarication’; 
to.disguise their conduct and to make it appear 
as if they agreed with the majority. Direct: 

Action, which is apt to defedt its own end as. ae 

method for securing legislation, assumes.a news, 
and formidable character when it is employed," 

asa means of restraining a Government froiii, 
plunging into unpopular war. We may be quite: 
sure that Mr. Lloyd George, when his oppor:.: 
tunist mind is caleulating the risks of this -or 









of trouble with the Trade-Unions and neve 


Commons. Finally, the position in- which it./x 
becoming he usual thing for men to be ele 
on a minority vote weakens the representa 


the unreality of its 


proceedings © still” nid ores 
apparent.” oe 


* 


But what is still more extraordinary, ig: : 
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“which is notorious “for its destitution . of 
‘ereative ideas, has paid to the suggestions 
“which private enterprise has put forward 
during the last twelve months. 
vafter scheme has been put forward by the 
‘Miners’ Federation, a good deal of which 
commended itself to the acute and dispas- 
sionate judgment of Mr. Justice Sankey. 
‘What scheme had the Government? De- 
‘control, a’ return to pre-war standards. 


‘Ireland, represented by members of évery . 


ereed and party of that unfortunate 
‘country, and: through the mouth of a 
‘conference presided over by Sir Horace 
‘Plunkett in Dublin in utmost fervour 
demanded hér immediate independence. 
What sdy the Government? The. Mayor 
of Cork and others are to be allowed to 
die without “fair” trial, and reprisals by 
the police are to continue the interminable 
-bloodshed and violence; which. is un- 
paralleled i in English history. Then there 
is the Housing problem. As a protest 


against the utter inability of the Govern- . 


ment _to supply the houses which were 
‘urgently needed, private enterprise has 


tackled the question. In emergency local - 


-authorities are being supplied ‘by direct 
“building, and.in one place a middle-class 
Borough Council are working. harmoni- 
‘ously with the TradesUnions, having been 
eonverted to this arrangement. by the 
‘sheer impossibility of. obtaining houses 
‘by any other method. But the most im- 
portant development is the creation of 
Guilds, first in: Manchester and now in 
‘London, which bids fair to revolutionize 
the. building industry and convert it into 
a form of organized publi¢service on de- 
‘mocratic lines. 
‘of the Council of Action. On August 9th, 
1.920, a Joint Conference of the T. U. Con- 
gress, the Labour Party and the Parlia- 
‘mentary Labour Party passed the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 


— “That this Joint Conférence feels certain that 
War is being engineered between the Allied 
Powers. and Soviet Russia, on the issue of - Po: 
fand, and declares that such a war would be an 
intolerable crime against humanity : it therefore 
Warns the Government that the whole indus: 
trial. power of the organized workers will be 
used to defeat this war. That the Executive 
Committees of atiiliated or senzauone ose 
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Scheme . 


Finally, we have the case. 


out the country be ‘siimmoned to hold them- 
selyes ready to proceed immediately to London 
for a National Conference. ‘That they be ad- 
vised to instruct their members to ‘down tools’ 
on. instructions from the National Conference. 
And that a Council of Action be immediately 
constituted to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to carry the above decisions into effect.” 


- And the war was averted, | : 


«$4, The Tyranny and its Cure. 
‘What is it then that stands behind this 

awful state of affairs/which has just been 

revealed by a simple display of facts ? It 


is the diabolical theory that one manis — 


good .enough to be another man’s master, 
and the insatiable lust for gain and pos- 
session which infects modern society. These 
two motives are to the working man of 
to-day summed up in the word ‘“Capital- 
ism’, And’ Mr, Lloyd . George and his 
fellow - adventurers, however honest their 
intentions may be, have become play- 
things in the ha:zds of this monster. Let 
me not hear the cavilling voices of those 
who suggest that I am becoming the slave 
of a-catchword ; for it is not true. Capital- 
ism: is an idea, and a system, and a capi- 
talist who may be the most kindly and 
benevolent man in the world is only a 
spoke in its wheel. Capital we must al- 
ways have, as long as money is necessary 
_for the economic organisation of life. But 
" Capitalism—No ! Those who toil 
sweat.in the industries of our great towns 
ate the slaves of Capitalism. You and I 
are to a certain extent ; instead of capital 
belonging to the workers, the workers be- 
long to Capitalism ; they are the slaves of 
economic organization 
masters of it. 


13) 


aud . 


At present, organised Labour is-confused 


‘by an ignorance which is even still more 


blinding ‘among other “classes. But 


= 


where the workers go wrong is when they. 


confound capitalists with capitalism.: It 


is avery natural mistake but.a fundamen- 


tal one, and. one that education alone can 
dispel. 
however, there are several men- who are 
unmatched in their sanity and, broad niind- 
edness: - If they'‘and the intellectual wifg 
of the Labour Party can. educate the 
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instead of the , 


workers, Labour may hecome the saviour. . 
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of England, perhaps of Europe, perhaps of the manipulation of the ever living prin- 
the World. That Labour is not wholly ciple of change to the most idealistic ends. - 
selfish and that its leaders are, some of Rove Gina. 
them, true altrtists, is proved by the pate at 
eee rae speech which Mr. J. H. Tho- — LE his article purports to be no more than a purely 
mas . de ivered to the Te UU: C, at its ad- destructive and critical analysis of British Politiad! 
journment of a few days ago. _ Democracy as it exists to-day. This is a necessary % 
. What is the antidote fot the evils which ee any ais ue ar eae revolutions 

. «4° ae + ° 2 wric THNKGES are ey are re oer ' ees 
this article has tried to point out? There ce ea a morrow:t 
is only one and that is Democracy. -At — a Wade te aa ee Fe 
| : ee : : ve omntte 1 “judicial” function» of ° 
present, oficial political democracy ISNON- Parliament as it is outside the scope of this article. ° ~~” 
existent. Tere are all kinds of voluntary 2. I have not distinguished between the Ministry * 
democracies, democracies of Consumers, and the Cabinet. The Ministry includes all the - 
democracies of Producers, some more °°? officials who occupy seats in Parliament, the* 
d Saas a nao nae h _ Cabinet is wholly unrecognised by law, and consists of © 
emocratic and ¢co-oper ative t an others, -a small council chosen by the Prime Minister from His'_ 
but there is no national Political Demo- paseatiok and with a few exceptions from’ heads .af”. 
cracy. The struggle which is coming is ¢Partments. — a ae 
ee ee : . SPOR 3. New Statesman, Nov.,.22, 1919. oe. 
going to~be over the kind of Democracy 4. “A Constitution for the Socialist Commonweatth’. 
that IS going to be best suited for our of Great Britain” by Sidney and Beatrice Webb: 
national temperament and into which we ae setae et) p.Or, ‘ oe. 
oo. : 4 ee S. p. elt, p. Of ; ae 

ae Nay simply yea the existing 6, Nineteen sixteen—Nineteen twenty. The Lloyd: 
machinery of national economic and poli- George Coalition in War and Peace. ee 


tical life. One thing is certain and that 7. Webb, “Constitution.” p. 65. 

is that we cannot attainany measureof  °:- a oo | 

success by sudden and violent revolution, a: Sp, cit. a re 7 
but only by carefully, controlled growth, 11. Op. cit, p. 72. Pisa 


PUBLICITY IN. ORGANIZATION METHODS 
HE strength of an organization, the -of advertising, the measure of the strength |. 
esteem with which the public looks * of various appeals, mechanical and other’: 
upon it, its membership, its financial methods of attracting and holding atten-:* 
status, the success of its plans, the solution tion, the strength of various human ins-*: 
of its other probléms—all, to avery ‘great tincts, the methods of appealing to them”? 
extent, dépend upon publicity... - * . and their response —all these have heen sa... 
The object -f publicity is to secure the thoroughly studied and campaign methods 
attention of the public to a certain condi- have been so-well systematized: and stan- © 
tion or object and toappeal toit insuch dardized that there isno need of guess work. 
a way that the people are interested anda Human nature is notditferent in India and... 
strong desire is created in their minds -to the general principles of publicity campaigns 
take some action which produces the de- as worked out in the west, can with modi-~ 
sited result. If the result is not aneasily fications be just as well applied in Indiag- 
attainable one, then the appeal has to be The appeals made through newspapefa' 
continued uninterrupted and attempts are or lectures, in order that they may be effect: ’- 
made to reachgreater and greater groups ive, should-be in simple, easily understand-. 
of people in as many ways as itis possible. able, concise. and keen language. The © 
Publicity to be effective should be scien- intelligence of a mass of people falls to the: 
tifically conducted. Imthe west, thelaws average intelligence of its least intelligent... 
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group. It is a psychological fact that we 


can think of only one thing ata time and 
not very long even about that. The 
appeal, therefore, should have one main 
argument only and should be for one object 
only at atime, The average person can 
be reached quicker through his emotions 
than through reason. The appeal to rea- 


son is good but the appeal ‘to emotions ig’ 
Reason is not constant and one’ 


etter. 
argument can easily demolish another; but. 
emotions, passions and feelings once arous- 
ed cannot be easily cooled. That is the 
proper time for suggesting action, for the 
‘signature on the pledge, the collection of 
funds and for the circulation of pamphlets. 
“Publicity requires an organization in 
itself. It must have a definite purpose, 
plans and personnel. [t must have ammun- 
itions of men, materials, machines and 


methods, in order to produce more 
ammunitions. It has many problems to 
‘solve. The- publicity manager must 


have data on the people he. wishes to. 


yeach, whether they are well-to-do or 
poor, married or single, professional 
menor labourers, how widely scattered 
they are and how they can be reached. 
He must know their present: interest or 
feeling about the objects of the organiza- 
tion and whether the interest is momentary 
or likely to last. He must know what 
other organizations are similar to his in 
the field, how they are appealing and with 
what success. On all these factors depend 
the nature of his appeals and the measure 
of the results. After the public have been 
interested, the publicity manager must 
know just how much to demand and just 
how much sacrifice in time and money and 
other ways the public is willing to make, 
He must impress upon the minds of the 
people the benefits that they would: get 
from their sacrifices. Data on all these 
points are necessary to make the plans for 
the lay-out of the campaign. a. 
A very important step in publicity is the 
determination of the -media of appeal. 
Publicity may be divided into three kinds: 
oral, printed and pictured. The oral form 
consists of lectures and songs inall possible 
places, in public halls, shops, temples, 
theatres, schools -and colleges, outdoor 


-and frequent. | 
resolutions passed in societies and public. 
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meetings and indoor gatherings. A pecu- 


liar and effective form of oral publicity is 
gossip or word of mouth or rumour spread 
by barbers, travelling mendicants and men 
and women of various professions. whose 
circtilation amiong the masses 1s constant 
The oral form also incliides 


bodies, processions, street demonstrations 
and ; personal house-to-house solicitation. 
Written and printed matter may take the 


‘forms of articles, and advertisements. in 


newspapers, magazines and ‘other periodi- 
cals and books. It may take the forms of 
circular letters, handbills, pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, booklets folders, stuffers,- broadsides, 
envelopes, cards, telegrams, blotters, circu- 
lars; . programmes, catalogs, calenders, 
show cards, show - windows, billboards, 
flags and bainers in parades and on build- 
ings, ‘The pictured form of publicity con- 
sists of.posters, poster stamps, cartoons, 
cinema, and lantern slides. Each of the 
above have their special occasions and 


- special values. Their value depends ‘on the 


number and class of people reached, the 
condition under which-it reaches them and 


_ the standing of the media with its readers 
and its audience. There are millions of . 


illiterate people in India who can only- be 
reached by lecturers and preachers. But 
the appeal by lectures is limited by its au- 


diences and is not economical. . Those who © 
can read, and there are only a smallnumber 


in India who ‘can, can be reached by news- 


_ papers and magazines. 


The head of the publicity . department 
studies the plan of publicity as a lawyer 
studies the facts of a case and proceeds to 


simplify and elucidate its several points to 


a 64 


give it popularappeal. He puts spirit and © 


personality and a quality of keenness and - 


animation in his publicity matter. He 


avoids verbosity. 


tic quality which startles people and 
makes them think. These are some of the 
general principles of publicity which must 


be followéd in allforms of expression. The - 


President of a large Americah concern thus 
‘summarizes his ‘‘ten ‘ways to convey 


ideas.”” He says: “IfI were to reduce my 


He makes it simple’ tog 
read and understand and gives it a drama- 
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principles of iden ¢ conveying to a creed, 
- would run somewhat in this fashion : 

The'nerves from the eyes to the brain 
are many times larger than those from the 
ears to the brains. Therefore, when pos- 
‘sible use a picture instead of words; use 
one and make the words mere connectives 
for the picture. . 

2. Confine the attention to the exact 
subject by drawing outlines and putting 
in divisions ; then, make certain that you 
are talking about the saiie thing. ° 

3; Aim for dramatic effects in speaking 
as well as writing. Study them out before- 
hand. They hold attention. 

4. Red is the best colour to attract 
ay hold attention, pale use plenty 
of it. 


5. Few words—few eed - 


words—big ideas. 
. 6, Tell why as well as hoes 

7. Do not be afraid of big type and do 
not-put too’ much on a page. | 

8. Donot crowd ideas in speaking or 
writing. No publicity material is big 
enough for two ideas. 

9. Before you try to convince anyone 
else, make sure that you ate convinced, 
and if you cannot convince yourself, drop 
the subject. Do not try to “put over any- 
thing. 

10. Tell the truth. 

_ Another authority on publicity thus 
entnciates his publicity principles: 
1.. One medium cf publicity is better 
than another, just as one method of 
publicity i is better than another, for cer- 
tain subjects. 
2. Inthe complexity and multiplicity 
of mental operations, the human mind 
forgets easily and therefore repetition, 
frequency and-change are very important 
factors in publicity, | 

8. Most reople have a. certain sense 
@frhythm, and they like reading matter 
that has a certain swing toit. A novel 
tradename or a catchy sing-song slogan 
is apt to run in the mind just as a popular 
song often does. | 

4. People, as a rule are busy, and 
therefore publicity must for the most part 
be brief and to the point if it would be 
at all effective. * 


\ 


5. Peopie are fistially fond of hittin 
and therefore a good illustration in the ~ 
printed matter is often worth as much = 
within its field of- influence, as-the ce 4 


appealing text. 


6. Nearly everyone instinctively. re- 


of evils that are to be avoided. 


7. Most people apparently take notice: 
this, 
probably accounts for the popularity of 
the trade mark, the business coat of arms, ‘.< 


of heraldry, in almost any form ; 


as it may justly be termed. 


8. Human nature usually responds: 
easily to just the. right suggestion, and::. 
therefore many find such a convenient’. 
‘device as the coupon difficult to resist. ue 
9. Theeyecan grasp but four or five: ~ 
words at a glance and therefore it usually °.”: 
pays to reduce the headline of the publici-~*: 
ty matter to this scale, to adopt a short, || 
.terse phrase that tells some definite fact. 
about the subject- and does not leave the. > 


~~ | 


reader in darkness regarding it. 


10. The eye is attracted by clear, open be 
type, and well-arranged composition and ~ 


. sents any portrayal of ugliness or suffering, -° 
and the illustration that suggests either 
will probably be ineffective unless it igs: 
prominently relieved by a pleasant con: | i 
trast, or used to convey a definite warning’ 


ak 


3 
a 


therefore irregular type, close or unusual | 


type, and solid set composition, should oS 


usually be avoided as far as- possible. | 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS, 


It is necessary for organizations to. © 
keép the general public or a particular: 
part.of it, informed of the objects .of the-. - 
organization, the problems it - wishes to ~ 
concentrate its attention on, the - ways. 
by which it is proceeding to solve thems: 
and the part the public can play in help. 
ing it with moral and material support — 


in the form of funds, eHDect Dione and . 
memberships. 


. The business of conducting a campaign ot 
is quite as serious and difficult as that of _ 
'a doctor ora lawyer. It is a profession” 
which requires many years of study and 
experience, - Journalists with some expe- - 
rience in business are best suited for this ~ 
A campaign fequires ae 


kind of work. 
great deal of careful preliminary planuing. — 





ts plan ot ‘analysis takes into. eeone iced: | 


ion all the factors related to the object 
+ desired, factors such as : 


Rood, The purpose of the organization. 
“Whether the knowledge and feeling of the 
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“ved or whether it 1s quite undeveloped ; 
-“wwhether the interest of the public is 
x “likely to be momentary or permanent ; 
- whether the problem involves a problem 
“vital to the very life of the nation or 
-) whether itis merely a stiggestion for do- 
: ing things in a better way or whether it 
ic ‘is the promotion of some fine arts. In 
s , each case the strength of the appeal 
varies. The organization must be specific 
ae as to what it wants the public to do—in 
- what way, where and to whom and how 
anuch you expect the public to contribute. 


ae should be made. It should not 
- be left to the consideration of the donors. 
ea he ability of the individual to, contribute 
= the sacrifice of time and money and- effort 
“involved in it should be taken into consi- 
a “deration. 
« ‘sidered are : what does the public gain by 
sat? Is the work of the organization 
rf similar to what is* being done by many 
a others? Are these other organizations 
_ aggressive or are they lax? Are they long 
“established ? Have they any definite pub- 
"Alley policy ? The competitors should 
sf ee ig be given due thought. 
< -. 2. The people to be reached : Where 
are they located ? In towns or villages ? 
2 Are they well-to-do or poor, mafried. or 
- single professional men, or clerks and 
3 ‘labourers ? 
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3. The way in which zt is desired to” 


i : teach them, whether it will be by spoken 

A or written or pictured media or by a com- 
bination or all of them. 

. Asan example of efficient method of 
y conducting a publicity campaign may be 
-. quoted the following froman American 
Red Cross book of instructions : e% 

“To get péople talking a campaign, facts 
. ‘about if must be given fully and frequently. 
.» They must know today what was done yester- 
| ney, and how nearly the goal has been reached. 
« “Phe ground-work of card indices of pros- 
pects. and trains of workers, and banners, and 
- tags, and slogks to mark Progress, ¢ are prepasted 
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“public about it is more or less develop-. 


: “A definite suggestion of the amount ex-. 


The other factors to be con-. 


befobe the Bécianice of ie campaign, The: 
opening meeting is “asially made notable by 
an ‘address by. a prominent person from out 
of the city, This makesa news story if itself. 
The fact that a large number of persons are 
involved in a campain gives the papers ground 
for devoting large space to the movement * : 
conversely, to get big space, the largest possible 
number of persons must be interested. Friendly 
rivalry between teams, and daily meetings, 
with reports by the captains add to the interest 
and provide more news atticles. If a reporter 
can, be persuaded to join one of the teains he 
will find scores of huinan interest. stories in the 
actual experiences of soliciting which will make 
better copy than second “hand- accounts by 
other members of the teams. Working members 
of the staff ofeach paper must be given tickets 
to all functions and invited to participate freely 
in the meetings. “Figures and list of names must 
be ‘furnished and, if possible, -the wants of re- 
porters anticipated. 

“In any campaign, printed matter must bé 
used freely but wisely. Paid display advertise- 
ments in thetocal papers will h¢lp much’ if ‘thg 
finduces permit ; street car cards, signs on the 
fenders of street cars, and. window cards i in the 
‘shops along thee principal streets assist. All of 
the printed matter should emphasize the slogan 
or catch-word of the campaign. The Scranton 
¥.M.C. A*had the figures 170,000 displayed. 
in all printed matter, even .using them as its 
telephone number during the stiecessful effort. 
to raise that many dollars fora new building. 
“T believe in St. Paul’ was usedina campaign 
for members of th: St. Paul Association of 
Commerce. “Are you a member”, “Join now’, 
or similar phrases may be used in a membership 
campaign of any sort. This should be on the 
penants, badges,.as well as on printed matter, 
Seeing it everywhere in the city will recall thé 
campaigns and add to the impetus. , 

“Tt should be remembered’ that campaign 
work is merely a matter of organization and 
salesmanship ; and to sell anything publicity 
must be obtaitied: through advertising. Ad- 
vertising does not necessarily mean as 
advertising. 


“Tnformation can be disseminated : 


1. Through the Press~daily, weekly and 
‘monthly papers. Give the press fresh interest- 
ing accounts of the work ofthe organization, 
and its plans, and above all, keép the papers 
‘supplied with full details of local plans and | 
tivities, never forgetting to mention the names 
of people who are leading the local work or are 
helping loyally .and_ effectively. Papers are 
always interested. in local news. It is most 
important to make the fullest possible use of 
the local papers and they will respond if you 
will give them the kind of material. they want. 
Itiis suggested that the local branch appoint a 


publicity committee made up in part of poet 


ate of ede and pablic ee 






2. Through public meetings of a general 


character addressed by people familiar with the 
work of the organization. | 

3. Through meetings of various clubs, 
churches, commercial organizations, and other 
organizations whose co-operation is sectred. 
Remember that with their natural interest in all 
fmovements of this kind, pastors of churches are 
invaluable helpers. Enlist them. 

4, Through organized effort in schools and 
colleges, ‘ 

5. Through window displays of pictures, 
placards and exhibits. Space should be left for 
proper lettering calling attention to the desire 
for funds. These may be displayed in shop 
windows wherever permission might be obtain- 
ed to do so.” : ; 

- An outline of the matter to be published 
during the first week of the campaign may 
be somewhat as follows :— . 

Monday—plan of the work summariz- 
ed; Tuesday—a general story about the 
eorganization published ; Wednesday—a 
running accotint of funds raised, cost of 
administration, need for further support, 
etc. ; Thursday—names of subscribers and 
personal items about them; Friday~ 
membership, what it means; Saturday— 
location of selling stations, where dona- 
tions and subscriptions may be given ; and 
Sunday—a stirring story and appeal for 
co-operation and support. 

The campaign committee has to bea 
human dynamo to do all the things that 
are required fromit. It has to look after 
Rihe distribution of thousands of handbills, 
leaflets and folders and other publicity 
matters ; itengages advertising space in 
the tramways; it has to get flags and 
electric signs made; and induce theatres, 
cinemas and individual singers and ama- 
teur theatrical organizations to give bene- 
fit performances. 

In America, the art of conducting pub- 
licity campaigns has been perfected into a 
science. There, campaigns are divided into 
kinds. There is one called the “‘gum-shoe” 

smpaign which pursues the policy of a 
“stil hunt’. It means that the campaign 
workers, say, during the course of a State 
election, quietly and privately interview as 
many voters as pessible, distribute party 
speeches and influerice the voters by quiet 
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file from their indifference and lethargy, .4% 


‘excite the people to shout the victory 6 


. them to do. 









stir up their spirit and make them join the. 
organization. The managers seek to. 
arouse enthusiasm by meetings, speeches; us 
bands, parades, rallies, barbecues -and<ige 
graud demonstrations, all designed a 
Ae 


the party and to do as the party wishes?" 
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In America, publicity is a profession—a <a 


very paying.one too. The large American’ 2 
commercial houses have what they call a. 
“director of public relations” who advises:::3% 
them what to do and what not to do it-«g 





all its relations with the public. The press 9m 
agent has something of the work of ac? 
lawyer, with tlie difference that instead:'s 
of talking toa jury, he talks to the na‘ 13g 
tion. Some years ago, a numbef of unk og 
favourable laws being made against the cae 
American railroads due to- the untactfyl- 
attitude of their employees in dealing with ‘ig 
the farmers. The railroads employed Press’ 3a 
agents and began acampaign to woo the = . 
good-will of the public and ina few years.21g 
much of the anti-railroad lawmaking was: 
cut off. | Sw PS 

This “director of public relations” ofc 
‘public relations adviser’? does many xg 
things. His primary duty is to favour: oR 
ably interpret the actions of his enyployer: | 
Every large business has definite publi¢ y 


ively < 


relations and what the. Government and} 
the public think of itis of great impot:s4 
tance to it. Consequently,. the publicity: = 
agent must steer a course as nearly asia 


possible under the. circumstances with ‘33 
what he imagines to be the public will. | 

Besides the commercial houses, govern. "y 
ments too have gone in publicity but on 4.%@ 
much vaster scale. They have spent mile 
lions abroad to gain the friendship and~3¥ 


good will of another nation and at home -2 
to get people to enlist in the army and to a 
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subscribe to government loans. -A news-33 





some of the other nations as follows :— .+. .38 
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“Jugoslav propaganda in America was 


“During the whole war,” it says, 


“most active, the Jugoslavs disposing off 
- dJarge funds for this purpose, collected by 


“Mme. Vesnitch, wife ofthe Serbian Minis- 
ter to ‘Paris, who is an American; by 


-- another extremely wealthy American lady, 
“an intimate friend of a Serbian professor 
“in the University of New York, who once 
presented two million dollars to the Jugo- 
“slay -propaganda ; also by the millionaire, 
“Mrs. Harriman, who owns important 
mines where many Croat workers are 
- employed. | , 


“In 1918, the Allies gave three million dollars 


* to the Serbians, who instead of buying supplies 
for the starving population, assigned the money 
~ entirely to propaganda. More millions were 
Spent for the same purpose in America by 
-: France who undertook to finance Serbia. 


- “Among Italy’s bitterest enemies were the 


-.Greeks, who constantly spoke against us,.and 
“since American universities contain many Greek 
- professors, university opinion was almost in- 
variably hostile to us. Most of the experts 
brought by ,Wilson to Europe were university 


ae 
os 


-professors who still continue to work industri- 


. ally against Italy. | 


“Italy, on the other hand, began with a fund 


. At $1500 .aa month for propaganda, which was 
gradually raised to $40,000.” 


During the war, America was the happy 


“hunting ground of hundreds of European 
- publicity agents. The Germans wanted 
_to buy several of the leading American 


. papers 


but their plot was 


before they could do anything. Japan 
even now spends a considerable sum of 
- money to promote a feeling of friendship 
“in America towards her. There is hardly 
a nation in the world that is not seeking 
_ the good will of America at the present 
time. Unfortunately, political propaganda 
_is an abyss in which crores of rupees may 
--be spent without ever touching the bottom. 
. Yet, if spent wisely, they bring in res- 


~ults otherwise unattainable. 
less to ask—what of Indian publicity 


soa 


It ts’ need- 


abroad ? Whatever work was being ‘done 
in America has been -practically discon- 


- tinued by the 1920 Indian National. Con- 


press. 
The presidential election is the time for 


thany campaigns in America. In the last 
election of 1920, over ten million dollars 


were spent inthe nomination and election 
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ofa president. A fortnight before election 
day (November 4) as many as twenty 
thousand speeches are made every night to 
tell the voters of the desirability of a 
certain candidate for the high office of the 
president. They are conducted by the 
“National Committees” of the Republican4 
and Democratic parties. 

An example of American campaign 
methods that may be related is the work 
of the American suffrage organizations. 
They are theoretically non-existent now 
but they are still conducted under their 
changed name of “League of Women 
Voters”. Their past work, however, can 
not be forgotten. In New York, before 
the women received their vote, there were. 
five leading suffrage organizations—the 
Woman’s Party, the New York State 
Suffrage Association, the Equal Franchise. 
Society, the College Equal Suffrage League 
and the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
—all working unitedly through the Empire 
State Campaign Committee. A summary 
of their one year’s publicity work is this : 

1. One hundred street meetings a night 
in the various parts of the state. 

2. One mass meeting daily in some 
public hall in the state. : 

3.:Apatade in which -25,000 women 


participated. . ; 
4, 100,000 dependable volunteers, 
enlisted. | e 
5. 3,000 paid organizers and speakers 
employed. | | 


' 6. 75,000,000 leaflets and 100,000,000 
leaflets distributed to 2,000,000 voters, 

7. 200 ‘special suffrage editions of 
different newspapers of the state issued ;, 
special articles in almost every periodical. 

8. ‘Votes for women” flashed from 65 
cinema houses ; posters and placards in 55 
theatre lobbies. . 

9,°$40,.00 worth of bill-board ang 
street car spacesuséd. 3 

.10. Distributed 1,000,000 . suffrage 
buttons, 1,000,000 suffrage match cards, 
2,000,000 suffrage fans, 25,000 suffrage 
balloons, 100,000 suffrage whirligigs. . 

11. Most important. of all, -was the 
work of visiting every voter in every home 
in that state by the suffrage workers. 

For this work $ 175,000 were spent. It_ 





seems almost incredulous that it was 
considered necessary to do so much for one 
state only in one year. Butin America 
where nothing is done on a small-scale, 
where pamphlets and leaflets and dollars 


are always heard in quantities of millions, 


no task is too big. 


- RAISING MONEY, 


In.the matter of getting contributions 
from the public, a definite policy as to the 
people to be appealed to should be 
followed. There are times when it is easier 
to raise lakhs by gettinga few rich men 
together than by going to the public. The 
idea of getting one or two rupees each 
irom a million people for a national cause 


is practically sound but it is more possible | 


very often to raise a million from a.dozen 
rich men if pressure and influence is 
brought about in a right way by the right 
persons. It is usually more difficult to 
make the public respond. A nation-wide 
drive for money succeeds most in communi- 
ties whose members have keen trained 
to give. 

This training to give for public causes 
is an asset to any country. In India, the 
Marwari, Gujrati, Bhatia and Parsi 
‘communities have acquired this education 
due to the cofistant appeals that are 
made to its generosity. Then again, itis 
a necessary part of their religion, much 
more so than is the case with other 
communities. 

In all the money-raising campaigns, one 
thing that is most noticeable is the small- 
ness of the number of contributors in 
comparison with the number of people 
in the community. While the amounts 
donated are fairly large, there are millions 
of people in the country who can afford to 
give but who have not been trained to 


glare the mental attitude of giving for 


national work. It may be thata suffi- 
ciently strong attempt has never been 
made to arouse, stir, stimulate and unite 
the masses to give for national movements. 

In all campargns to raise money, the 
most important thing 419 getting a good 
staff of voluntary workers to help in the 
work. Influential business men should be 


_choserr - to act as heads, of teams. 
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cates man in the’ ‘community, in whom) 
the public has confidence is the one who! 
can get the most large contributions. “If 
the richest and most powerful man, the 
one with the highest social standing: in the: 
community approaches people, no one MALS 
usually refuse to give him a donation’ tex, 
a public cause. A letter of appeal may*-bey 
thrown in the waste paper basket, ‘ane 
unknown solicitor of funds may be refunded! 
admission but the head of a large concert! 
has not only free access everywhere, his! 
mere presence compels a man to give thé 
most- he can. For this reason, these mei 
should be selected as chairmen or heads’ of 
committees and teams for collecting funds.3 : 

In every city, there is a leading man of 
group of people and if he or they can bes 
won over to participate in the scheme,; 
they, in turn, can get many donations front’ 
their many personal and business connec; 
tions. If there is a miserly rich man to be: 
dealt with, it is often a good idea to set ‘on 
his trail another hard-skinned rich man: ‘ 
In his efforts to pursuade the other rich: 
man, he will be unconsciously prompted tor 
give more. Every word that he ‘says to 
the other man is two to himself. Every” 
one, tich and poor, however, should bet 
approached, so that no one may. féék: 
neglected. The canvass of the publie: 
should be done in the end as that is merely. 
the gleaning that follows the harvest. 

: The question of the publishing of tig, 
names of the donors:‘and the amounts. 
donated depends upon the importance! 
of the movement for which contribu-* 
tions are solicited. The publication, 
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the personal, social and business acqtialin 
tances and rivals to give. Anonymous: 
gifts are not frequent. Most of the givers: 
prefer to have their names published. Usu-: 
ally, the smaller the donation, the greater, 
is the desire on the part of the giver to sée 
his name in print. The desire for notoriety}. 
however, is by no means limited to thent;' 
Even among the rich, many a man will 
give lakhs for a library or a hall or build- 
ing or a school or a professorship -bearing: 
his name, though he may not give a ne 
to the general fond. 


ta Disraeli’ 8 novel. “Coningsby, ”? One. ¢ ; 








Relic: eharacter says “The rites press 
ng a political element unknown to the feu- 
dé al times. It absorbs to a great degree the 
duties of the sovereign, the priest, the par- 
Nament. It controls’ it educates and it 
discusses.” It isalwaysa good plan to 
niale the press anally. Besides making 
tise Of its services during campaigns, occa- 
Sionally and if possible, regularly news 
regarding the activities of the organization 
should be furnished to the press. , It will 
in¢rease the number of friends for the orga- 
nization in the community. Besides the 
regular news columns, special sections de- 
voted to cor slg oatae may be appropri- 
At There are aor as cre 





papers in the country. 
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waQORU Dutt was the Daughter of Mr. Govin[d] 
’ Chander Dutt, of the Dutt family of Ram- 
s bagan, Manicktala, Calcutta, and was 
Bere in "41856 and died at the age of 21, in 
1877, Several members of the Dutt family 
were men of culture and the Dutt Family 
Album (London, 1870 ) contains specimens of 
their poetic compositions. They were moreover 
avealthy people, Toru’s father having held the 
post of Assistant Comptroller Gencral of 
Accounts. The whole family turned Christian, 
and was thus cut off from that branch of the 
family to which Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt 
belonged. The cultivation of letters was the 
‘Avourite recreation of Mr. Govin Chander and 
4is brother’s and they were equally at home 
in the French, German and English languages. 

‘Toru had a sister named Aru, who died before 
her, and the two sisters were partly educated: 
it: ‘England and France, they being the first 

Bengali ladies to cross "the ocean. The sisters 

acquired a marvellous command of the French. 
language, and no less so of English. Aftera 
stay of little above three years in ‘England and 

France, the family returned to Calcutta in 
September 1873, and the next four years of 
Tore’s brief life were spent partly in the city 
house. at, Rambagan and partly in the palatial 
garden house at ” Baugmaree. In 1876 Toru 





-. Life and Letters of T oru Dutt: by Harihar Das. 
Sompirey 9 Milt ord. Oxford ae Press, Pp, 
04. 1921. _ eee 8 
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ing ig held. Invitations should_be sent to. 
their reporters as well as those of the local 
press. The secretary may conduct his own 
publicity by sending out circular letters of 
the proceedings of the meetings, advance 
copies of the speeches of the important 

leaders and copies of resolutions to the 
press. 

So much for publicity. We see, that an 
organization can function properly only 
when it has clearly defined laudable objects, 
well-formulated plans of action, an ade- 


quate staff to carry them ont and a well 


organized publicity department to make 
the aims and the plan and the needs of the 
organization known to the public. 

Ram Kumar KHEMKA. 


ee. TORU DUTT*. 


published in Calcutta a collection of metrical 
translations from I’rench poets, most of which 
frst saw the light of day in Mr. Lalbehari 
Day’s Bengal Magazine. The third edition was 
brought out by Messrs: Kegan, Paul & Co., 
London, in 1880. Her Ancient Ballads and 
Legends of Hindustan (London, 1882), which 
according to some, contains her best work, 
and her complete French novel, Le Journal de 
Mile. d’ Arvers (Paris, Didier, 1879) were both 
published after her death, 

The. Sheaf contains nearly two hundred 
about 80 different 
authors, with critical and explanatory notes. 
The notes show a wonderful range of reading 
aud independence and masculinity of criticism, 
and according to one critic, Princip. Thompson, 
of the Wesleyan College, Bankura, it is on 
account of these notes alone, apart from the 
poetic value of the verses, that the Sheaf merits 
republication, Some of the best pieces, inclid- 
ing the oft quoted stanzas beginuing ‘Still barred . 


thy gates!’ are by Aru, who was also to hav 


supplied the illustrations to the French novel, 
for she was a good artist.. The well known 
French critic M. James Darmesteter says of the 
authoress of this compilation: ‘She has a 
right to a mentionin the history of our litera- 
ture.” The final testimony of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse runs as follows : o ie 


“It is difficult to exaggerata when we try to. 
estimate what we have lost in the premature death — 
of Taru Dutt. Literature. ,hag no honours which 


‘need have beeti -beyohd the grasp of a girl who; at 


the age of 21, and in languages separated from her 
by so deep a chasm, had produced so much of last- 
ing work.” 


Principal E.G. Thompson of the Bankura 
College truly calls her one of the most extraor- 


dinary wonien that eyer lived, ‘a woman whose . 


place is with Sappho and Emile Bronte,’ and 
the Rt. Hon’ble H. A. L. Fisher, in his foreword 
to the present volumes says : 


“This child of the green valley of the Ganges has 
by sheer force of native genius earned for herself 
the right to be enrolled in the great followship of 
English poets.” 


M. Darmesteter calls her French novel ‘an 
extraordinary feat, without precedent.’ The 
poetess, Madame de Saffray, writes : 


“This one surpasses all the prodigies. She isa 
French woman in this book, and a French woman like 
ourselves : she thinks, she writes like one of us,” 


Of the Ballads Principal Thompson rightly 
says that they have no deep roots in the Indian 
sentiment from which they profess to spring and 
that the authoress here stands outside her 
themes ( Dhruva, Prahlad, ete., ) and does not 
snter deeply into them. According to the same 
critic, the halfa dozen intensely personal poems 
which are to be found in the volume are of far 
higher poetic value and they “are sufficient to 
place Toru Dutt in the small class of women 
who have written English verse thal. can 
stand.” Ofthese, Our Casuarina Tree (in the 
Batgmaree garden ) seems to be the best ; “it is 
surely the most remarkable poem ever written 
in English by a foreigner’ ( Thonipson ) and 
Mr. Fisher regards it as one of the loveliest of 
i lyrics in the volume. He closes his foreword 
Pus : 


“In the long list of the contact and interfusion of 
East and West,-I doubt whether there is a figure more 
sncouraging or significant,” ; 

Comparing her with another well known 
iving Bengali poetess who has wrought in 
English, Mr. Thompson says as follows : 

“It is-natural to think of Sarojini Naidu, when Toru 
Dutt. comes to mind. It is undeniable that Mrs. 
Naidu has a-metrical accomplishment and a skill in 
vords far beyond anything which her predecessor’s 
iasty effort attained. But in'strength and greatness 
of intellect, the comparison is all to Toru’s advantage.” 


And not. unnaturally, the eritic goes on to 
isk, | : 

“If the scanty plot can bear, in so brief a space of 
years, so promising a harvest, what an enfichment of 
heir nation would come, if the same possibilities of 
Jevelopment came to the whole of Bengali woman- 
hood 3?” : 

By far the gréatér part of the volume under 
review is taken sup, however, with the letters 
written by Toru to an intimate English friend, 
Wiss Martin: There are alsoafew French let- 


ters. to Mile. Bader, AsHrench authoress’ :4 


‘land she has nothing whatever to say, excepi? 


_used it.” 


Teh 


repute, who wrote several volumes on “thes 
women of antiquity, one of them being Lge 
Femme dans I'Inde Antique. A passage fois 
Mile. Bader’s letters to Toru Dutt deserves .qudé-g 
tation here : | — A 
“Let me tell you again, before closing, howsgec# 
cious to me is the sympathy of a child of India. ‘Stiée 
the happy hours passed in the company of your ancegas 
tors, | have traced the history of woman amongst “thes 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. Four volumes hig 
thus succeeded to Woman in Ancient Iidia....... cape? 


only a short time .ago, when my second father, thes 


$2 
wate 


great Bishop of Orleans, was asking me amongsgif 
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Fi 


which women had I found most moral beauty, mye 
answer was: ‘If I except the women‘of the Bible. gs 
is amongst the Indians that I found the greatest® 
purity and devotion,’ ” Dee 









Mile. Bader’s book was sought to be tragg 
lated by Toru Dutt, and the permission wage 
readily given, but her life proved too shortte4 
enable her to do this. | es 
The great French critic James Darmestetes® 
wrote of Toru Dutt as follows: : ae 





on") ee 
, 
7 





“This daughter of Bengal, Hindu by race and trage 
dition, an English woman by education, a_ lrerich®§ 
woman at heart [ ‘Her love for France,’ says Princip st 
‘Thompson, ‘was passionate, a second patriotism........e8 
no French woman could have felt more poignantly for 
her bleeding country’ ], poet in English, prose write 
in French; who at the age of eighteen made lndiag 
acquainted with the poets of France in the rhyme “og 
England, who blended in herself three souls and theg 
traditions, and died at the age of twenty, in the full, 





bloom of her talent and on the eve of the awakeniygs 
of her, genius, presents in the history of literature pix 
phenomenon without parallel.” ae 
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This ‘blending of three souls’ is most appar® 


rent in her letters, full of a sweet calm, an ‘et3 
mosphere of piety and devotion, and gentleg 
playfulness. But to a Bengali of the moderne 
times the Indian Soul in these letters, at leagem 
towards the earlier part of ‘the correspondences 
is almost conspicuous by its absence. She speaks¢ 
in them of her animal pets, her horses of whogyg 


she was very fond, anda very few, almost ong 


me 
lad 


ortwo, near rélations; of the people of thes 
in a general way, when, withexquisite forces 
moderation and brevity, she describes a glaring# 
act of racial injustice in the Anglo-Indian Law¢ 
Courts. The mau who had been found hangey 
ing from a tree in her father’s garden houses 
‘was of course a native.’ This use of the wordy 
occurs in many of the earlier letters, till eves 


Miss Martin is forced to protest, and Toru Dubie: 
writes : 2 macy 


* : i * ees 4 

“Thank you very much for what you say abouty: 
calling my countrymen ‘natives’; the reproof is jugtge 
and I stand corrected....J am really ashamed to haves) 





ae 
She could not even write her own name cork 
rectly in Bengali, and she says: ‘I do not know 






EN SY CTE a 
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ny.people Here, except those of our kith and 
Pkin atid some of them [ do notykuow.’ Take 
sanother sentence ; 

zee. ‘We went to Church yesterday; and on our way 
uWewere stopped by a great crowd, with shrieking 
riusical instruments -in a narrow lane. It was some 
éilindu festival’ (mark the word ‘some’, which betrays 
‘a depth of ignorance and indifference inexcusable in 
sone borh’a Hindu ) j 

“ss Ghe speaks. of the Governor-General, the 
“Prince of Wales, and ofher domestic servants, 
sthe highest and the lowest, but does not know 
“the great middle class of Bengalis from whose 
stanks she has sprung. Throughout her early 
“letters she is pining to return to England (‘‘We 
long to go to Europe‘again. We hope, if we go, to 
-settle in England and not*return to India any 
‘more~November 17, 1874), where she enjoyed 
amuch greater freedom of movement, (‘‘the free air 
‘ef Europe, and the free life there are things not 
“to be had here’) though an English lady friend 
Miss Ada Smith, ‘was charmed with the Garden 
‘and said she wondered we long to return to 
* Burope when we had such an earthly paradise 
‘to live in and enjoy’.—But by and by, as Mr. 
“fhompson says, she ‘was growing into her ow 
‘gation andits thought,’ being helped thereto 
iby the study of the Sanskrit classics in the com- 
‘pany of her father, and with the assistance of 
“a Pandit, so that she could write ‘sometimes 
‘when Iam attristee I think it would be better 
Sto live here ia my own country all my life,’ but 
sauon the old complaint, with which -it is 
dificult not to sympathise in the case of one so 
* sifted as herself, recurs, though in a modified 
rform,e.g. ‘I feel a little lonely sometimes. In 
England life was so much more active and free; 
“here, on the contrary, 1 lead a rather solitary 
kand sedentary life, but not in the least do I feel 
t.dull, au contraire, it is a> quiet peaceful sort 
-of life,’ : 

*. Through the pages of Mlle. Bader’s book, 
“Tern learnt to feel ‘how grand, how sublime, 
sow pathetic our legends are.’ She quotes 
“Mile. “Bader who characterises Sita as ‘Ie 
‘modele ideal de la perfection feminine.’ She 
“speaks of her own Hindt grand-mother thus: 
“a kinder, or gentler, or more loving woman. 
‘dever breathed..She is so much better than 
‘many who.profess to be Christians,’ Of her, 
agmother, who was steeped in Hindu tradition 
“and from whom she. learnt all the legends of 
‘her nation in her childhood, Bishop Clifford, 
‘referring to the moral beauty and sweetness of 
sher character, says that she was ‘a true saint 
“of God,’ ‘the most shining-example I ever met 
of the triumph of spirit over the flesh.’. Of the 
‘Indian Christian community Tora Dutt wrote: 
“the manners of Bengali Christian Society ( with 
a very few exceptions) are such as wéuld 
‘sadden the merriest heart and dishearten the 
most hopeful.’ A few months before her death, 
‘she wrote: ‘and then, as you say, it is always 
‘sad.to leave home, where so many happy and 


very sensible. 


‘behoves civilised 


. w ros ™!? 


sad ‘days. have been passed; and, after all, 


India is my patric. Speaking of the manners 
of Anglo-Indian Society in its relation to Indian 
domestics, she says, writing in 1876, ‘we have 
no real English gentlemen or ladies in India, 
except avery few.’ Her love for her parents, 
especially for her father, breaks out every now 
and then through her letters:. ‘I wonder what 
I should have been withont my father; nothing 
very enviable. or desirable, I know; without 
Papa we should never have learnt to appreciate 
good books and good poetry.’ Speaking of 
Dr. W. W. Hunter’s admiration of her Sheas, 
she says: ‘He is very courteous and made much 


‘of me and my abilities. Indeed, I felt quite 


ashamed, for, after all, it is a book of transla- 
tions, and Dr. Hunter himself has written such 
a great number of books.’ Ever and anon she 
speaks of being Jaid up with fever and cough 
and spitting of blood—symptoms of consump- 
tion which carried off her brother and sister— 
with -a calm fortitude and resignation that 
recall India’s best heroines of the past. 

Referring to  Toru’s ‘letters, 
Thompson rightly says: : 

“It is impossibletto read them without feeling how 
beautiful and noble that home-life was, with its en- 
cyclopeedic interests, its. playfulness amid knowledge, 
its affection. The father, bereaved of such comrades 
and children in quick succession, yet keeping a scho- 
lar’s gentleness and a saint’s resignation through all 
sorrow...” 


The Rt. Hon’ble Mr, Fisher quotes a 
beautiful pen-picture from one of the letters, 
and adds that her poetry reveals “a nature 
pure, innocent, religious, alive to beauty in all 
its forms, and capable of a wide range of 
appreciation in the field of poetic literature,” 
whereas her letters ‘show us how devoid was 
Toru of the foibles often attaching to the Ji- 
terary character, how exempt from ostentation, 
vanity, ‘selfeonsciousness, how child-like and 
eager, with how wartn a glow of affection she 
embraced her friends, how free was “hér 
composition from all bitter and combustible 
elements.” 4 

‘Toru, Dutt alludes more than orice in her 
letters to the great sensation created in ‘native’ 
society by the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
see the Zenana of. Babu. Jagadananda 
Mukherjea. Wer judgment on the subject 
is as sound as almost all her judgments in these 
letters. She summarises an article in the Daily 
News. of Calcutta on the subject, and calls 

In that article i 


‘It is said that if the Babu means to bring out his 


Principal 


-family, as in English society every European does, and 


let his friends visit and mingle with his family as 
men and manners, he is a very 


well-meaning man, and his -aims are very, laud- 


‘able ; but if he has only made’ an*exception for the 


Prince and his suite, and means to ‘lock up’ his wife 
and family, as all Hindus do, his allowing the Prince 


to visit his family isa bit of flunkeyism quite. une 


will be in the future 
lore freedom and liberty 


we cannot resist quoting 
’s excellent review, where 


eS the Bengali people and believes 
seems hardly credible that so much 


MH thi ee Oe Se 
100. ous in 


nded them through all evil report. 
h when our friends 

humiliation and 
ngs that must 


Senet nsegtemynse a He eR REE Cof au E ita ttt 


| nath trying his hand at the “prepar | 
€ iro models of Ganpati, Parvati, 


a 





USty aji. ” 


ther deities of the Hindu Pantheon, which are 
worshipped during the well-known Ganpati 
festival of Western India. Young Phadke after 
ie left the school tried to earn his living by 
_ preparation of clay and wax models of these 
_ deities and other mythological personages. 
ie popularity of his works having fast in- 

sed beyond his expectations, he organised 

odical exhibitioris of these figures, first in 
assein and then in Bombay. The first exhibi- 


“the hundreds of paint 


. 


| point of m 


a 
of long established reputation 
greatest curiosity among the ar 
other visitors to the exhibition 
saw the exhibit later were fully conyineed 
it truly deserved the Grand Prix of the 
and all the unqualified encomiums wht 
been showered on it. “Pravachan 


some scr 
eribably 
finite,’’ 


of Mr. Phadke’s art works was held in1911. - 


ce then the exhibition has been an 
feature of Bombay life and few Indians 
it the city fail to pay a visit to the show 


's genius flowered into the full 


ight at the beginning of 1914, when his eS 


exhibit, entitled ‘‘Pravachan’’, car- 


e highest award (gold medal y 


t wag in the power of the judges of the 
ay Art Society’s exhibition of that year 
ive. It was Mr..Phadke's first exhibit 


iny public exhibition, and when the. 





£. hark ; of the atiee $ ae up to 
‘the present time, ~ “Pravachan” has since then 


been exhibited in the or ginal, or in its replica, 
. ees ese My 80} e and. other + exhibition. 


Tignss the o Mahoraia was so oped with it 
at he uirehased the work to enrich his State 
Art Gallery. * | 
Mr. P adke’s later works include “Farmer's 
1915 ), “Sri Krishna” (1915), “Bust 
st?’ (1915), “Flute Player” (1916), “In 
th Heaven of Delight” ( 1916 ), 
cher”? ( 1918 ), “Help the Blind” 
His Heart and. Soul’ es 1920 ie oe 
1920), as e 
In point of chabhettrieation | a armer’s 
hows the artist at his best. It would 
tedly carried away the highest 
e year at the Bombay Art Society’s 
on, but for: the fact ‘that the samme 
is. debarred< by Society's rules from 
or the Gold Medal: for two. years in 
foat the: first award. Poca there 


De ‘the: Blind.” 


“It isa ‘low life’ everyday sis ght, too 
depicts a tiller of the soil pausing in his 
to ight a cigarette. The artist is Mr 
Phadke, and he has modestly priced his. 
piece at a hundred rupees, He will be 
man who is first in the field to buy. it: 
it is in comparison with the other.sc 
that one is enthusiastic; yet the write 
it will be a long time before such. 
expression are seen in the work. 
Indian artist. It cannot be missed, it 
the Benean side as one enters the 
though it is small it will attract 
attention.” “ | 

This exhibit was awarded a Silver 
1919 and a Bronze one at the M; 
Art Society's Exhibition in 1920. | 

The beautiful figure of “Sri Krish 
was exhibited along with ‘Farmer’ 
in the Bombay Exhibition in. 1 
deservedly awarded a ‘Silver _ ded 


For grace of express sion, 
proportion oflimbs and 
figure of the “Divine. Cowherd 


would be hard to_beat. 





e by any past or eer: artist. Mr. 
dke has made other models of Sri Krishna 
“i Dattatreya in the same style, but they 
short of the original shown in 1915. 
The bast of a ‘Flute Player” which was So work, ae 
: the Bombay Exhibition of 1915, was 
hig ly commended”. by the judges. The 7 7 a 
ist was awarded silver olan for his busts Safety in. Mr. "Phadke 8 lack. of. training on 


Grandmother’ and “ “An Artist! exhibited modern lines. Mr. Phadke’s . forte lies tee 
: expression and pose and his” danger in the - 


is ignorance of anatomical details. But, so far, 
dow-life” 4 Pana. a Myr. Phadke has succeeded in cleverly concealing 
og : SBassein rustic, who has tasted part the latter defect. In his “Watch-maker' "Mr. 
t the whole of the contents of a 
Erecey: while “His Heart and Soul” observer of nature to fall. ‘into. the. pit falls 
to the class represented by which may lie in his way on account of his 
lack of ening on Mberanty lines and tha e 
ave peer arms, wietly pur is rapidly acquiring, in his own way, t 
on a rand-20 thumb-worn i quietly pursuing knowledge of the technique which is essen 
*hadke’s last fine piece of work, the sound art. An over-critical eye ma 
h-maker”’, showing fuller maturity of few technical irregularities here and 
han any of its predecessors, was showh art, but, on the whole, it is no exaggeration t 
e Bontbay Art Society’s Exhibition in SAY that his work represents to a great exten 
ast and ough it ould not be awarded the genuinely national art of India. sn, Se 
Medal for the same reasons bp There is a schoolof critics; 11 nov , tepr 
) ‘arme ed by Whistler, which becom that there is 
al eye could easily see that it was the dat no ‘ack thing in Art. Th 
sculpture in the exhibition. The artist school does et seem to have erusnel the tru 
subject with a deft hand and in full purpose of ee which is not therely to co 
of which a were ‘somewhat Nature, | but | : 


ee for feuth a is seen to be lone. ne in 


it cca not, _ fortunately, 





“Sri Krishna.” 


instinctively Rigi | to 
every “reality aforr 
01 rincip eof 2 fees 
te or : 1 u He instinctively 
ds. scivinctane to nature in one direction and 


takes away something in at 


‘It is ‘impossible 
the individual c 


things as national consciousness | and. natio . 
characteristics. Sj. Aurobindo Ghose in a recen 
issue of the “Arya”, writing on the sub 
“National Education”, has clearly brough 
this fact. It is time, he says, we renounced 
old and effete idea that the mind of 

Same everywhere, and can 

passed through the same 

uniformly constructed to order, “He. tells 
that “within the universal mind and 
humanity is the mind and soul of the indivy 
with its infinite variations, its commonne 

its uniqueness, and bet ween them st 
intermediary power, the mind ofan 

soul of a people.”’ In the art of Mr. Phad) 
impress of this ‘national soul’, I maint 
abundantly evident. | 
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ei 


seats 
BARNS 
Espey 
Supsiy 


Bete 


ke 


en 
: 


his aye pris 


outs 


came ‘back to ieee nest. 
says, ‘one of ie 
| ig as the trunk 
4 Peas ale perdeccih toit 


in hopes that the roc next ‘morning 
+ me with her out of this desert 


gland: 2c - 

‘A fter having passed the night in this con- 
ition, the bird flew away as soon as it was 
ae ight, and carried me so high that I could 


iscern the earth... sas 7 : 


| really see a roc? 
ends of prchist or ¢ times and the tales 
ry are alwa: ased 4 : : 














> once 
4 giant par : 

cous voice which might 
d like a megaphone for miles 
h the ancient marshes of prehis- 
The bird stood seven feet tall 
d was two and a half feet long. 
is no question, one nearly 
n exists, and fragments of 
skulls; have been dug up. 

| years have elapsed sinc 
the earth. 7 


asa pick. It stood eight ‘feet 


‘lawed feet. Its neck was as 
-and its limbs very mas- 


that | this bird became extinct 


normously rich mines of Ophir, from 

ing Solomon, the Queen of Sheba and 

ilers of Old Testament days obtained the 

Ith of gold that made their cities places of 
zling magnificence, have been found again 


_ stone, each weighing ma 


P 
Engineers in charge of the. 
long-lost mines ceclare that. the | 
and King Solomon showed ex 
in selecting them as the ¢ 

cient world’s gold suppl 
bearing quartz seems pra 
and the Bee uality of th 


_ justification for the O! : 
tions that gold from Ophi 


_ How were the pyramids of E; 
By what means were the enormous bi 
position up to nearly 500- 
level? This is a mystery 
old, which is stil more or | 
the solution of which is still | an 
the serious atteation of modern engineers 
The usual explanation is that the — 
were hauled up inclined planes, : 
earth, built gradually higher as the 
gressed. . 
An engineer has a new theory as to 
pyramids were built, which he sets f 
‘Indian and Eastern Engineering. 


. An Ancient Egyptian Picture of a “Dhow” being Laden with gold Ingats from the Land of . 
- Ophir where the Slaves of King Solomon worked for the Precious Metal, 


sroving one of the world’s most valu- 
of supply of the precious yellow 


ids. of shafts which were sunk | 


qld-bearing quartz a thou- 


re 


that the polished coating of the pyramids 
generally torn away, was not only an 
ment but an aid to construction, and the 








“at age 


uns: were Te ut nder the. 

Herbert E. Winlock with < 

staff. At the beginning « 

1920, a huge tomb of the 

was being “cleaned p” to get 

of its typograph seemed 

worthy of special note was to be d Ci 
The site of the find is weird 

‘Great buttressed. clif ; 

practically enclose a 4d 

Ee eee of a. anil in diam 


be Osea Eh 


into Place. . es of the cliff at an angle 
id ig nee lifted ; in eads to a portico, corridor: 


dine the two 


noticed that the chips © 
hoe into a crack in 





nkwetre superintends the counting of his cattle in this Noah’ 


In the small, totally un- 
dozens of dolls and other 
ted, and looking like a 
irk. A room-was cleared out 
tlow, mitrors and reflectors were 
or three days photographs were 
th the aid of daylight flashed along 
or for one hundred feet by a mirror 
rer paper reflector. It was a secret 
part of the tomb equipment of 
| ad been placed. A thousand 
éars before his day it had been the custom for 
‘he tombs of the wealthy to contain such a 
mber-—called by the modern Arabs the 
serdab"’—in which the dead man's statue was 
walled up. Later it had been the custom to 
put beside the s 
{ their daily 1 
drink ‘for 


éhe 


to the same scale as the servants. 
were now grouped in model worksh 
boats, performing their tasks ; and the 
Statue had become a figure in th 
watching the work done for him. — 

the little mode! unt 

the food they preduced eternally, supplie 


Spirit of the little statue—the soul of th 


man. This idea w 


museum possesses afew. What wa 
in this case was the fact that N 
Was a person of great wealth who,: | 
the bountiful existence he had led in this wo r 
had supplied himself with a larger series of 
models than has ever before survived to mode: 
times, This survival we owe to the fae 

his tomb architect had adhered to the 

idea of the “serdab’' and that this .c 
escaped the plundering of his burial ch 


His. 3 INS! 




















ncient Egypt 
was fevea ad by the electric torch. 


Bach group or model was removed with 
‘extreme care, photographed, a minute chart 
made, and every hgure numbered. 

~urious injuries to some of the figures suggest 

landestine visit of some children of the family 

4,000 years ago, who appear to have 
leaked in and played with the figures and 
irned ree of the masts and lost one the 


S 


Seen through a hole in the rocks, a 
A girl, still poisin 


Id of 4,000 years ago in brightly painted ‘miniature 


g her basket of meats and stores, gazes stonily at the 


istic looking representations of human beings 
are also entirely lacking. | a ee 

In contrast to these works of art found i 
the Aquitania-Cantabria zone, which have 
quite well known for a number of years, is. 
other art zone confined exclusively to the easte 


half of Spain. This Levantine art, as it ma. 
in ‘large part dace the war. 
Among these Levantine images. carves 
found. but seldom, while painting . 
usually with light or dark red : pigmen S,a 
much more plentiful. a ve 
The figures observed in this zone of easte 
Spain are quite as realistic as th 
northern zone of Cantabria, but are 
much smaller. | its te 


The peculiar interest re) his 
however, sarees in See ne 


stich pictures “are entirely 
were aig es car fully abst 
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eines 


ase 
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Cay. 


eh 
fi 
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aah 
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cer Cee 


* ena Ae 
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Peninsula had in general disappeared a 
the beginning of the present geological 
at about 12 to 15 % ousand | yea 
f the ures great regard “giving way to an art’ 
{propor tons of the human “and geometrical n character 
the realistic. representation ofthe — As respects the peychole ogi 
t details, n others: this. fide ity © this art of eastern Spain we. a: 
ri “t is mainly connected with j id 
either in the form of protective mag 


ay eee or the rae an a i 


or porate” frou caer fear that 
be employed as means of evil by craft 
of ‘black magic.”’ 


Odd Head-Dress. 


Our engineer readers have an 
problem on their hands in de eciding: 


ee eye 


Below » A Quiver and 
erts upon rock fee 


“the fhe Cop ng ‘of this 
| like the latter, _to 


man: ‘and initispatel ple 
mnidjue between 


a 


ss oe 
ee 





sad [ongolian duch- “ 


her pro rank. isto be 


d. in the two red spo Ss on her cheeks below 


uic Majesty has given his name to 

five denizens of the deep sea—all of 
might be supposed from the title “devil 
creatures of peculiarly fearsome or 
Best known of these, of 

the giant octopus, whose evil looking 
writhing snake-like arms or tentacles 
ancient Greek fable of the snaky- 


The Spotted : 
| Among other animals to which 
Pfish is applied is the great ray, 

s 20 feet broad and 12 feet 
the dais eet of the _ Present. atticle. 

nanta is- ex xtremely | ~ and flat, 


choe as. sea. bate 
increased by the fa 
long and wing-like, and 
wing-like motion... 
The likeness of the motion to 
increased by the frequent le: 
above the surface of the w 
persons have declared thei 
actually entirely leaves. the Water. 
writer upon this subject, Russell ie Coles 
declares this to bea re careful observa 
tion having convinced him that only the forward 


portion oe the body emerges fr om the y ater. 


othr pti icant A Enger utente a a i a e; thal pales 


2 tar stote neater Bing 


Ray Dorsal and Ventral Views. 


As we 
sweep 


have said, the pectoral fins hi 
that of the wings of a bird. or. 
But the head fins.or cephalic tins are st 

highly differentiated ; they are, in fact, grasping 
organs and have a power of rolling apo 





ently off w 
is are provided with peculiar 
ot fe other fish and termed 
ial appendages. These consist of 
gated lamalle somewhat resembling ferns 
pe and arrangment but with the leaflets 
sack toward. the gills. Eachof these 
consists ofa fold of mucous membrane 
d by a cartilage and they are attached 
anterior surface of the branchial arches 
ont of the organs of respiration. They are 
- however, used for breathing, but are 
ed to be employed as strainers like the 
;found in the giant sharks, retaining 
nimais taken into the mouth while 
ter to escape. The jaws are 
bands of teeth, as shown in our 
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garian Revenge in Sculpture. 
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Slavia, Roumania, a 
They are the work o 
seulptors. 


‘The North,’ taken by Czecho-S: 
shows the figure of a fainting woman 
senting Hungary, being supported by 
warrior and his little son... The 
vanche party claims that -the Slo 
inhabit the northern region do not < 
in Czech rule and wish to be reannex 
Hungary. Bao: 

‘The South’ is represented by. 
Magyar peasant, with drawn sword,. s 
a German woman. This is intended to € 
the joint protest of the Magyar and 
population of southern Hungary again 
Slav rule. The sheaf at the feet of the 


wheat-growing area, the south, has 

off the country’s body. ‘The East," 

ing Transylvania, shows the figure of 
Magyar chieftain who, according to 

one thousand vears ago led the Magyar 
across the EKarpathians into the - : 
plain. Arpad, wearing chain mail anda 5 
helmet with an eagle’s wing, supports 


q ae 





“The East.” 


* This statue signifies a protest 
imanian rule in Transylvania. 


f delineted Magyar warrior, carrying 
ous: sword, signifies the eas ceded. 


and Czecho-Slovakia. 


but three vegetable fi 
in the order of — the 
alue, are Manila hemp, 
A further classification places 
dsisalin one group, i.e., that of the 
, while jute is designated as a soft 
owever, there are soft the ae as 
. vn in. Russia and It ly. T 


species of the wild banana - p ant, 
known as the abacas 
The abaca. grows in dense masses 


of from. (15. to 25 feet, 


e central peduncle a € si 
1ese leaf stata, 
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De opetial pleading, 

Burmese students 

| urma is geographically, 
wistioally more of a unit than 


; acteristics: and. aspirations quite 
m those of. fe ero India.” 


Avillsation ad that 7 
and .,Viceroys. after. Lord 
tly acquired new territory 


oO: resist French intrigues. 


Russia intr so the Sikk 
for the security. of Bengal iy 


He was killed by a singl 


ig for telling the. whole truth as M. lleso : 


But who ever imagin 
coat hee athe wou 
about ye sikh. w 


Cunninghaee | a! 
in the } 


has he deliberately” p , 
we forget. his. 
Idea. . 


1805). who fought En 


a : ; the allies of | France, 
of controlling native 


a ances,” certainly had his 


pire-building. Mysore 
‘of France. But we 
: what evidence the 
ribed as allies of .France. 


ment ar In ia. 1 
to-day. India owes 
to fee = peat Ra 


‘any weight with~. A 


reachers of Imperialism 
roduce a single scrap of 
orged, in. support of his 

sein om some of 


| inister 
ing the ‘American Colon sts. WW 
land’s. benefit, u our 





ho aie AND NOTICES OE BOORS 


Mr. Bulkeley hastily passes over the American 
War of Independence but devotes a whole page 
to the United States Loyalist, perhaps for the 
moral elevation of the Burmese student. “Many 
English men,’’ heinforms them,—‘“in the thirteen 
colonies did not think the king’s action justified 
the extreme course of rebellion. The ‘Loyalists’ 
as they called themselves, or ‘Tories’ as they 
were calléd by the rebels, lost all their land and 
ptoperty at the end of the war, and about forty 
thousand of them became the founders of the 
British Canada. They were rewarded for their 
loyalty by free grants of uncleared land in the 
wild woods of Nova Scotia or Upper Canada, 
and transported thither by the British Govern- 
ment, which also provided them with axes, 
agricultural implements, building materials, and 
rations for two years. These people had been 
accustomed to civilised conditions of life in the 
old colonies, yet they preferred discomfort and 
hardship to disloyalty... The sacrifices 
which these. United Empire Loyalists made for 
the English connexion have lived on till to-day 
in their children’s memories. Modern Cana- 
dians are proud if they can prove their descent 
from United Empire Loyalist stock.” But still 
there were two rebellions in Canada in the 
nineteenth century and the Canadians to-day 
have protective taxes against English goods. 
But that side of the shield is carefully hidden 


from the innocénts for whose benefit Mr. Bul- 


keley writes. 

Mr, Bulkeley never loses any opportunity of 
warning his readers against the dangers of pre- 
mature introduction of responsible government 
and so far as India is concerned he thinks that 
England should proceed very cautiously. ‘The 
task of deciding the time and measure for poli- 
tical reform in these countries still lies with the 
English people, and the path of duty in this 
matter will not be easy for them to find. Misery 
has too often followed on premature emancipa- 
tion from political control...... Comparatively 
few English administrators in India, who are 
immediately responsible for efficient order and 
government, are_in favour of rapid political 
changes in that country. Again, in spite of the 
great success of responsible government in the 
Anglo-Saxon dominions of the British Empire, 
it has net been proved that this form of govern- 
ment is a cure for all human ills, or even that it 
suits all races. Few European countries have 
tried it with success; the most thathas been 
Poroved is that it suits the Anglo-Saxon and 
some other European [ what ‘of the Japanese, 
the Filipinos, &c.? ] races, and even in Eng- 
land it. has led to many inconveniences and 
abuses. These considerations would justify the 
most liberal Englishman in accepting, with 
some caution, the assurance of a comparatively 
small number of indian, Egyptian, and Burmese 
gentlemen that its immediate introduction to 
their countries will prove a blessing.” 

Current Indian politics is, or to be more 
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accurate, ~vas until recently, tabooed in our 
schools and colleges. Will the Burma Govern- 
ment henceforth give up that policy? The 
author seems’-to be a student of History. He 
should -have remembered that perversion of 


‘historical facts, however cleverly made, always. 


defeats its own end‘and where a giant like 
Treitschke failed“a pigmy has no chance of. 
success. But the book may, none-the-less, recom. 
mend itself to those mediocres with third class: 


University Degrees and fourth class ability: 


whom the Bureaucrats in their country some-, 
times entrust with the Education portfolio, and: 
our school-masters may find themselves in the: 
wnenviable position of apologists of an unpopu-: 
lar cause. 

_SURENDRANATH SEN. 


Tat Way ‘ro AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS: 


- By Daya Shankar Dabey, M.A., F.E.S., with a 
- foreword by Prot. H. Stanley Jevons, .M.A., 


B.Se., F.S.S., University Professor of Economics, 
University of Allahabad. 


The author has contrived to. draw aclear. 


picture of the various handicaps and. grievances 


under which the Indian cultivators labour. 
He has very truly said that all the disadvan- 
tages of ‘the scatteredness and smallness of 
holdings, intense pressure of population on 


and, the low standard of living of Indian 


cultivators, the rack-renting of tenants, the 
interception of the larger share’ of agricultural 
profits by middlemen,-the want of knowledge, 
and the want of every: kidd of capital, exist 
together. A well-considered scheme has been 
advanced by Mr. Dubey to remove all these 
disadvantages and thereby to ameliorate the 
condition of agriculturists. He is not in favour 
of taking the agricultural reforms piece-meal 
but strongly advocates that all the reforms. 
should be brought into force simultaneously: 


‘He has well put the idea that the problems of 


rural development should be dealt with scienti: 


‘fically and systematically each as a part of a 


consolidated whole and not by a purely depart- 
mental watertight compartment system. The 
need of an Indian Agricultural Commission 
consisting of experienced agricultural experts 
both Indians and foreigners to draw up a 
practical scheme for the rapid economic 
improvement of the Indian agriculturists has 
been emphasised. To the critics who advance 
lack of funds to carry out agricultural improve- 
ments Mr. Dubey very enthusiastically says 
that expenditure is absolutely necessary in the 
interest of hundreds of millions of people whose 
condition is going from bad to worse and who: 
have nét even the absolute necessaries of life— 
in the interest of the nation, in the interest of 


‘the country andin the interest of humanity as 


a whole funds should be forthcoming, as the 
whole fabric of religious, political, social and 
econoinic activities depend on agricultural 
conditions. We endors2 his suggestion of 
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baking the people into confidence in carrying 
Out agricultural reforms. 

.« We welcome this hook at this critical stage 
of the country and commend it to the Govern- 
qjment and to all who have the welfare of the 
country in their heart, the book may be’ had \of 
sae Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta and 
Simla: 


oe DEBENDRANATH MITRA, 


“ SWaraj: THE Goan anp THE Way: . By 
Bepin Chandra Pal. Upendra Publishing 
House, Madras. Price Re. 1. a 

. This is a book of 120 closely printed pages, 
-heing the Presidential Address of Mr. B. C. Pal 
-at the Bengal Provincial Conference held. at 
Barisal in 1921. The speech created quite a 
Sensation and gave rise to a good deal of 
-controversy and opposition among the 


vdelegates at the Conference, but nevertheless - 


‘It contains much straight talk and food - for 
Serious thought. Who will, for instance, deny 
the truth of the following passage? ‘We find 
-the Hindu Swarajist drawing fancy-pictures of 
2 future India which will be essentially Hindu. 
“The social structure of this India will be built 
“upon the ancient foundations of Varnasrama. 
«Its religion will be a synthesis of. Hindu 
-philosophies and ideals pursued through old 
“Hindu ‘disciplines.. And the Indian state will 


cbe a Hindu state which will preserve and. 


“promote the Hindu ideals of life, and be in every 
“matter the defender of Hindu faith. When -this 
* Hindu Swaraj is established, tkere will be 
‘practically one religion in India, Hinduism; one 
: social structure, Varnasrama; one language, 
“dominating over all the various vernaculars, 
.Hindi: one polity, the Hindu Raj, controlled by 
- Hindu wisdom and headed by a Hindu King. 
=] know there are Hindu nationalist friends who 
— think in this way...Similarly. there are Moslem 
- Swarajists also, who, I am afraid, are dream- 
sing of recapturing the supreme government in 
india for their own denomination or communt- 
a 
“provincial antonomy, is Mr. Pal’s scheme of a 
~ democratic Swaraj. Mr. Pal lays «great 
. emphasis on the preservation of the freedom 
*, and. individuality.of our provittial life. ‘We 
cannot too jealously guard the freedom of our 
“-thoughts and activities. We ought not to 
«forget, that Bengal had a history and evolution 
“ofits own 10 the past, the results of which are 
~ seen in the freedom and liberation of the 


. religious and social life of our province even to 
the limitations of the 


this day.” Among 





A Pan-Indian Federation, with full. 
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namely~that if for any reason this personal _ 


influence is removed, the structure which kept 
it together falls to pieces.’’ 


Tux GasPEeL or Freepom : By Protessor T. 
Vaswani, Ganesh & Co., Madras, Annas 12, 
Tan Tropa Anour Inpia: fy 4. 
Hyndman, S. Ganesan & Co., Madras. | 
' THe Farm.ure oF EvROPEAN CIVILISATION AS 
A Worup-CuLtTuRE: By S. B.- Stokes, Re. 1. 
S. Ganesan & Co., Madras. 


These three booklets, published in Madras, 
rival in-their artistic get wp, and excellent 
letter-press and paper, the best products of 
English firms, and it is a pleasure -to ‘handle 
them, while their contents are also of absorbing 
interest, and are in entire keeping -with the 
excellence of their get up. | 

As regards the second 


M. 


of these books, 


7 
| 
| 


Hyndman’s The Truth About India, we shall | 


not make any extracts, and shall simply 
content ourselves ky saying that from the first 
line to the last sentence there is not a wordg,. 
that is not true, and that if we began to make 
quotations we should have to quote the whole 
of the two chapters of which it consists. We 
ean only recommend every Indian to purchase a 
copy and read it for himself; and think about 
the sad plight of his country in the light of 


-what hé has read, and try to do what he can 


to devise.a remedy for it, The economic drain 
of India, and the fitness of India to govern 
herself are the main themes ofthe book. The 
Non-co-operation movement is suggested in the 
following passage: “A peaceful upset. of 
the entire English system is quite possible, 
seeing that, as has been truly said, the Indians 
themselves have only to refuse to work for. 
Europeans and the whole white empire would ©- 
be brought to an end within a month. Certain 
it is that if the agricultural population, 
hitherto so quiescent, with the exception ofa 
few local outbreaks, were to become even 
passively hostile, British rule would soon be 
athing ofthe past.” . 

In the Gospel of Freedom Prof. Vaswani 
gives his entire and whole hearted support to 
the non-co-operation movement and what he 
calls ‘the student-revolt’, but along with much 
that thosé who are actively engaged in that 
movement would relish. There are repeated 
warnings which the adherents of Mahatma 
Gandhi would do well ‘toremember and consciexf 
tiously follow. ‘Social boycott, ill-will and 
abuse will only- strengthen the forces which 
fight against the great cause. Let our thoughts 
be so pure and .our words so full of sympathy - 
our conduct so patriotic-as to prove to our 
opponents the truth of the faith in us...”; “what 
can kill non-co-operation will Be violence on the 
part of the people”; ‘“‘violenge is the autocrat’s 
excuse for greater violence... Violence is Europe’s 
way; alimsa is the way of India’; “when did | 


a people achieve greatness by indulging in cheap 
abuse? Abuse and hate are forms of violence; 
and violence, as I have often urged, is 
weakness, The first principle of achievement is 
right Knowledge”; “if in any. part of thiscountry 
this movement of non-co-operation comes to be 
dominated by counsels of passion and hate, 
in that part must it fail of its mission...I am 
afraid some of those who’call themselves 
non-cg-operators have behaved as ‘barbarians’ 
and I would have them show in their daily life 
and work that they have nothing to do with 
counsels of passion and hate and strife. The 
struggle we are in to-day is holy, and none 
can help it who is not init with a pure heart’; 
“know that the Swaraj we want is for the 
service of humanity..there are platform 
speakers to-day who appeal to lower motives 
for gaining popularity and power; they are 
not the friends of freedom, they are not the 
friends of India. Soldiers of liberty must needs 
be worshippers of the ideal’; ‘do not confound 
eflergy ot vigour with Zabardasti. Again and 
again have I reminded th¢ public of the ancient 
. Indian teaching—Ahimsa paramo Dhafma,.’™ 

Not all among the  non-co-operators 
remember that “National sins we have commit- 
ted, again and again. Let us confess them 
before God and: man. One of these is our sin 
against the so-called ‘untouchables’,’?- 

“If non-co-operation succeeds”, says Professor 


Vaswani, “it will show to theGovernment what — 


Indians can do for their country, what they 
can suffer for the national cause, and how 
helpless an administration can be without the 
help and moral support of the-people. Then 
will respect be born for Indians in the heart of 
the British people. Then will the Indians have 
gathered strength to make their demand 
effective. Swaraj will then be not a gift from 
England to India but an achievement of the 
Indian people.”’ 


_ Mr. Stokes, says Mr. Andrews in his Intro- 


duction, is an American of English Quaker 
ancestry, and has séttled in the hills in upper 
India and married a Rajputlady and his children 
are Indians to such an extent that they have 
not yet learnt a single word of English. He has 
therefore every right to speak of Indians as ‘we’, 
as he constantly does in this book. His object 
is to show the absolute impossibility of India 
remaining with self-respect within the British 
Empire as it now stands, and Mr. Andrews, 
from his first-hand knowledge of the British 
colonies, entirely agrees in this opinion. 

Mr. Stokes quotes from the article on Race 
in: Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics to show how since ‘the Middle Ages “the 
colour-barrier presented itself to the European 
as insurmountable, and it displaced religion for 
him as the dividing line between people within 
the pale of civillSation and the people without.” 
The Cambridge -Modern History says of 
-England’s Indian’ Empire; ‘The resources of het 


ne ; Bog Pom. ohgete . 7 eres | 
commerce and the prestige which her possession: 
confers have set Britain in the foremost place< 
among the nations of the world...No effort, no: 
sacrifice, has been considered too great to: 
retain the prize.’ And yet how often are we’ 
assured by hypocrites that India is more ofa, 


‘burden to England than otherwise, and that- 


England obtains very little direct gain from? 
“her, and holds her entirely in her own interest! = 

The great fact about the white races is% 
that they are increasing at a phenomenally; 
rapid rate. Viscount Bryce in his introduction : 
to the Book of History (pp. 40—41) surmises= 
that they now probably form one half of= 
mankind, and may in another century, form:, 
nearly two thirds. The latest Census returns: 
in India show that what with famine, pestilence, :; 
malnutrition and the like, the vitality of the’ 
population of India has sunk so low that they'~ 
have increased at a very low rate. At page. 
497, Vol. XII, the authoritative Cambridge? 
Modern History has to make the most dama-:: 
ging admission, which really constitutes a. 
terrible indictment on the much Mihalis 


feeling, as Mr. Stokes shows by other quotas: 
tions, only reflects the wniversal trend of: 
American opinion. The theory of Asiatic. 
exclusion is carried so far that we are compared... 
with bacteria by a scientific writer, S. Hall, in. 
the Journal of Heredity for March 1919, “Just. 
as we isolate bacterial invasions, and starve out | 
the bacteria by limiting the area and amount.- 
of their food supply, so we can compel an: 
inferior race toremain in its native habitat, 

where its own multiplication in a limited area: 
will, as with all organisms, eventually limit its 
numbers and therefore, its* influence.” The 
European does not make any distinction in- 
favour of the coloured Christian on the strength - 


of his religion. The European missionageesg - 
Africa or India, says the author of theres. 
on Race in the Eneyclupeedia of Rel EET: 
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sera i oes ae 
is divided*by the colour—far from the 
tian natives just as acutely as from the 
‘an.’ There is thus no hope of assimilation 
th the white races even if we adopt their 
igion. ‘“‘Where, then,” asks an American. 
iter, “should the congested coloured, world 
tend to pour its accumulating human surplus,. 
Rainexotably condemned to emigrate or starve? 
- The answer is: into those emptier regions of the 
rth under white political control. But many 
=of the relatively empty lands have been set 
maside by the white man as his own special herit- 
sage. The upshot is that the rising flood of 
~eolour finds itself walled in by white dykes 

lebarring it from many a promised land 
vhich it would fain deluge with _its dusky 
aves.’”’ (Stoddard ). : 



































stically writes Mr. Stokes, “is it not a farce to 
alk of her attaining to'the position of an equal 
jartner in the comity of nations known as the 
Si british Empire?” Ladmit that I may be mis- 
metaken, but from my studies L am absolutely 
Sainable to arrive at any other conclusion than 
Ethat the British Empire and the United States 
Bare completely committed to this policy of shut- 
Reting tp the peoples of Asia and Africa within 
@ their own borders, while they populate at their 
eJeisure all vacant habitable areas with their 
wn people.......... Can India afford to be per- 
gainanently associated with a political unit 
pewhich, with the United States, stands above all 
e-others committed to a policy of racial segrega- 
frion upon the basis of colour? Tf the answer 
Bis in the negative, then surely it is uséless for 
Bus to talk about our. goal as being ‘‘Self- 
eoverninent within the British Empire.” ” 

So far ag we remember, our new Viceroy, Lord 
eading, in his speech delivered at the Chelms- 
rd Cliab at Simla on Empiré Day, said that 
e British Empire, taken all in all, is the 
istest and most glorious empire that the world 
ds ever seen. If His Excellency’s conception 


Bethe British colonies and that part of the empire 
ewhich really justifies its: being called by that 
Sname, then we leave our readers to decide what 
Rinay be expected from his frequently reiterated 
gassurance that he has conie to India to give her 
Scdbsolutely impartial justice. 
ae PoLiticus. 
An OUrLINE of THE Raeiicious Lrreratore' oF 
Noa: By F N. Farquhar, M.A.,.D. Litt.,, Oxon, 
leford University Press. Pp, xxvtii+45t. 
The subject matter of the book is easily known 
m its title, and it is so well dealt with by the author 
that we have not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
Et is indispensable for those who want to study. through 
he ages any one of the chief Hindu sects or philo- 


ecttine or discipline. Dr, Farquhar has divided the 
; le. religious literature of the country up to 1800 

-Ds.including a large number of vernacular works, 
“imipostance of which can in no way be denied, 
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‘Tf these ave the prospects of India,” pathe-° 


Ea01 justice 1s derived from the rélations between. - 


ophies; or to realize the origin ot growth of some ” 


See AN Ge ghee 1 SEES a a pee Behe ee 
into seven main periods, each 3 | i 
separate chapter. The chapters are arranged as fol- 
lows :—I. The Early Vedic Religion: « to y; Il. 
Transmigration and Release: y to 200 B, C.; Ill. The 
Movement towards Theism ; 200 B. C. to A. D. 200; 


IV. Philosophies arid Sects: A, D. 200 to A. D. 500 ; 


a “i oy) : . oar : ae 
being’ dealt with“in'a ™ 


“V. The Sakta Systems: A. D. 500 to-A. D. goo ; 


VI.. Bhakti: A. D. goo to 1330; VU. -Muslim 
Influenc&: A.D. 1350 to A. D. 1800. The names of 
the chapters which. iridicate the gradual growth and 
development of the Indian religion are misleading 
until and unless they are fully explained. One of the 
special feature of the book is that the subjects have 


_ been dealt with by dividing them according to ditfer- 


ent periods, and so it has proved very useful for one's 
comparative study. The other importance of the 
work lies-in its Bibliography, in. which almost all the 
works now available including some essays, papers 
and journals have been enlisted, thus supplying the | 
reader to a great extent with up-to-date information. 
In doing this Dr. Farquhar has attempted to assign 
approximate or probable date to every work therein. 

Dr. Farquhar, like other European scholars, men- 
tions (pp. 5, 102) ‘phallus worship’ in the Vedas. 
The only argument advanced by them lies in the -word 
sisnadeva ( farqeq ) in the Rigveda (VIL 21.53 
X. 83. 7, 99. 3.) which is explained by them to mean 
‘one whose god is phallus’, z. e., a ‘phallus-worshipper. 
But they have utterly failed to grasp the true: signifi--- 
cance of the word which is very simple to an. -Indian 
reader. It means nothing but ‘lustful’, as both -Yaska. 
(IV. 19, qtoting Rv. VII. 21. 5 above) ‘and 
Sayana éxplain (abrahmacharya ). Sisnodarapara- 
yana ( feeraqquraza ) is'a very common word in 
Sanskrit and it simply means ‘one addicted to lust 
and gluttony.’ Mark here in this compound word 
parayana ‘last resort or refuge.’ The following words 
from the Taittiriya Upanishad (I, 11. 2°) can be cited 
here = . | ; 

“Matridevo bhava, pitridevo bhava, adcharyadevo 
bhava, atithidevo bhava.” 

Max Muller has translated them as follows : 

“Let thy mother be to thee 7/%e unto-a god! Let 
thy father be to thee /zke untova god! Let thy teacher 
be to thee like untoa god! Let thy guest be to thee _ 
like unto a god” ( Italics are ours ). 

Let us take one word more viz, svraddhadeva 


‘( gwi@q ) which means ‘very. faithful’ ( sraddhalu— 
Sdyana). LEggeling translates it by ‘god-fearing’, 
but how,-we catinot understand. Thus there is,ab- 
solutely nothing in the Vedas to suppose that phallus- 


. worship was in vogue in'their time. 


There are some other’ inaccuracies, which have 
come,to our notice, Vishnuswamin, the founder of the 
Rudva-sampraddya of Vaishnavism has not, so faras 4 
our information goes, written any bhdsya of commen 
tary on the Brahmasutras, nor is his philosophic stand- 
point dvazta, as the author says (p, 287). But the 
fact is that Vallabhachgrya is the commentator of this 
school which is -generally known after his name, his 
philosophic standpoint being ‘pure monism’ (suddhd- 
dvaite ). As regards the Nimbarka school known as 
chatuhsanti:sampradaya, Nimbarka himself has writ- 
ten a commentary on the Brahmasptras, it is called 
Vedanta-favijate, and not Vedanta-kaustubhe as De, 


om i 


Fatquhar says: the: nites - is-a “iba on ‘the (ree 
anc it is true that its author’ is Srinivasa. 

Vachaspati’s Tativavaisdéradi is not “an exposition 
of the Sutras” of Patanjali (p. 177 ), but of Vy§sa’s 
commentary on them, 

“The Abhidhamma or Teaching Basket ‘containing 
chiefly manuals for training of monks and nuns” 
(p.67). Itiswrong. Abdhidhamma means transcen- 
dental doctrine or metaphysics, and so Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka is the Basket of Transcendental doctrine. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA: BHATTACHARYA. 


Parsis oF ANCIENT INpIa: With references 
from Sanskrit books, inscriptions, ..&c. By 
Shapurji- Kavasji Hodivala, B.A. Bombay, 


1920: 8vo. Pp. i-xxvi, 1-152, D. S. Memorial 
Series, no. IT, “ 

It is only very rarely that a work like this is 
sent-to us for review. In these days of profes: 
sional researches of doubtful merit and studious 
plagiatism from out-of-date literary productions, 
it is not with inconsiderable relish that we enjoy 
and appreciate the consummate scholarship 
embodied in the present work. It comprises a 
systematic study of the question of Iranian 
connection with India and contains a number 
of papers dealing with the subject in all its 
bearings. The-publication gives evidence of an 
extensive reading, and the author has handled 
his sources with considerable critical discrimina- 
tion and scientific acumen, which, we are sure, 
will be greatly’ valued by scholars, for whom 
the book has been written. Mr. Hodivala has 
left nothing unsaid in connéction with his 
subject, and, the evidences“he has adduced, as 
well as the conclusions drawn therefrom, will 
remain convincing and final, till further. dis- 
coveries disclose to the view newer vistas and 
different prospects, An Appendix of 46 pages, 
criticising Dr. D. B. Spooner’s paper entitled 
the ‘Zoroastrian Period of Indian History,” 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1915, has also been added, and the 
author has conclusively proved within that 
small compass that the vision of a Zoroastrian 
India is but a day-dream and cannot be 
substantiated. 


Ss. errs 


‘Tun Inviaw Arms Act Manvuat—Containing 
the Indian Arms Act ( xxxt-of 1861), the [ridian Arms 
Act (at of 1878 ) as amended by Acts xx of 1929, 
and xlix of 192d, and the Indian Arnis Rules, 1920 
as amended up to rst April 1921, with notes 
nd rulings of the High Courts: By G. K. Roy, 
er Rai Bahadur ) Supdt. ¢ vetived ) Home Dept., 
Govt. of India, Fourth Edition (April rgar). Pp. 252 
( Royal Oct. ), Cloth. No price mentioned. 


This, undoubtedly useful publication has gone 
through the fourth edition and nothing more I think 
need be said in its commendation. The author who 
retired sometime ago from Government Service had 
all the opportunity of getting at the ‘Rules and 
Orders’, and the varigus notifications published by the 
Government of ‘India irom time ta ftinte,* which few. 


oe individuals, éould’s secutér: A ‘glance over r the 


contents will show the usefulness of the book :—= 
1. Act no, 31 of 1860. 
2. Procéedings of the Council of the G. G. in edi: 
rection with the Arms Act xi of 1878 and the Indiag 
Arms (amendment) Act, xx of 1919. 
3. Statement of Objects and Reasons in "conte 
tion with Acts xi of 1878, and xx of 1919. Se 
4. Home Department Resolution no, 2125: G. 25 





no. 3476, 31st December 1900. 

"8 Local Rules and Orders of all the Provincial 
Governments. Bee 
' Qe Chronological test of notifications, ae 

to. Index of subjects and of cases referred to. 

The reference to judicial decisions is pretty. fat! 
and‘up-to-datea 

There are some typographical efrors, & £., ‘the 
case of Sonia Telj has been shown as-appearing: th 
25C.P.L. R. 112. It should be 4 C. P. L.-R, ree 

The publishers should be congratulated on thi 
general get up of the book. 

B, C, 


GUJARATI. 
PREETHIVI VaLLasu ( ¥fwat aya 7 


Kanaiyalal Maneklal Munshi, B.A,, Be 
Advocate, High Court, Bombay. Printed. at 
the Sanj Vartman Press. ‘Pp. 68. Thick cas 
board. Illustrated. Price—Re. 1-8 ( 1921, )~ 


Mr. Munshi, by his two previous historical saves 
wed at wat and qaRTaw ay, has establishec 


himself as a writer of no mean order, His delineatior 
of human character, feelings and passions, is superb, 
This particular novel is concerned with” the seven: 
teenth expedition of Tailap against Munj of Avanti 
( Ujjain ) as a result of which the latter was captured 
alive and taken ‘to Telangana, Before he’ was 
killed, he went through various experiences in this 
capitol of his capter, and one.of the most notable was 
the subjugation by him of Tailap’s ascetic, widowed 
sister, Mrinal Devi, who had deliberately deadened 
all softer emotions of her heart. Before Munj’s sunny 
smiles and playful arts, Mrinal first melted, and 
then gave way completely, Similarly the rousing of 
love's pa§sions in Vilasvati by Rasanidhi ( Bhoj ) is 
admirably depicted. Our only regret -is that instead 
of closing the whole story abruptly, the author should 
have “played” Mrinai & Munj longer. 


SaNSAR SUKH ( @aTt Tq): By Dr. Hari iprasad 


Varajrai Desai, published by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Cheap Literature, printed 
at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, fits 
bad. Cloth-bound, Priee As. 12, (1921.') ° 


(2) SuKu Samanta (ee ure WA wif 


aalt faaraat watt): Br Ratnasinh Dipsitth 
Parmar, published and Da as apOven pas 
276. Price 1- 10. (1924 ae 
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Bon(3) 
iBy Bachubhai Popatbhai Ravat, published and 
‘printed as above. Cloth-hound, pp. 346. Price 
Rel. ( 1921.) © 

= The first book though based on Lubbock’s Plea- 
‘sures of Life, is so well adapted to conditions of our 
‘country, that it is impossible, unless so told, to make 
‘out that itis so, The language used is straight and 
simple, and the whole work bears the stamp of sin- 
ccerity ; the author speaks straight from his heart, 
and even in his matter-of-fact subject, rises to heights 
of poetry in his prose. Itis one of the best books in 
this series. The second book fs a translation of 
*Marden’s Peace, Power and Plenty, and Miracle of 
‘Right Thought. The original books are of course 
well-known, it was possible to translate them better to 
convey the spirit of the text to the Gujarati reader. 
-But in the absence of a better work, we would not 
condemn this translation, The third book is a_collec~ 
‘tion of sixteen stories taken from Hindi periodicals 
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avith suitable changes to make them intelligible to us. - 


They furnish, no doubt, attractive reading, and we are 
sure the public would appreciate them. 
 BHRAMANASAKA PARMARTHADARSHANA ( @4- 
ATeR yLaTveda ): By Swami Shri Atmanandii, 
‘published by the Hindusthan Press, Bombay. 
“Thick cardboard, pp. 460. Price Re. 1-8. 
(1921, ) - a 
' The popularity of the work can be gauged from 
the fact that this is its fifth edition called for within a 
-period of twenty years. The author is wellknown 
“as a clear expounder of Indian philosophical principles. 
“In this book he has clearly set out the aims of certain 
actions of our ‘life, such as prayers, meditation, etc., 
and altogether treated the several questions bearing on 
our religious life, very intelligently and instructively. 
| r IK, M. i 


PORTUGUESE. + 
-.. A DrnaMica po PENSAMENTO: Dissertacao 
inaugdural. [Por] Antonio Aleixo de Sant’ 
Anna Rodrigues. ( Estudos de psychelogia. ) 
‘Lisboa, 1919, £to. Pp. 1-94. 

The present work is an inaugural disserta- 
‘tiou addressed to the members of the University 
‘of Lisbon, and it secured for the author the 
‘high degree of the doctorate in medicine. It is 
-a tréatise on the physiology of thought, illus- 
‘trating the dynamical evolution, which the 
“nervous system undergoes in the psychological 
~process, The writer has given us, in broad 
-outlines, the function of the neryous system 
‘and has endeavoured to show, by the manner of 
his handling the subject, that physiology and 
-psychology are complementary of one another. 
. Barring the introductory portion, where a general 
survey of the subject of the thesis has been 
given, the entiré treatise is devoted to working 





xki Varrao (2a atalait), Part VI: out in detail 


i i. . 


evolution of thought and action of men and 
animals. The author has presented us witha 
very lucid study of the old and the new psycho- 
logical theories, and in this connection, M. 
Bergson’s views with regard to the cerebral 
process connected with the production. of 
memory images have been examined. 


The thesis consists of two chapters only and ‘4 


covers altogether 94 pages. In Chapter I, the 
origin of perception and sensation ( percepceao 
e sensacao ) is discussed, and in the. second 
the theory of the production of memory-images 
( memoria ) explained. The method of presen- 
tation of the subject is altogether novel and 
attempts have been madeto remodel some of 
the. accepted theories of physiological psycho- 
logy. . j 
ue S$: KuMAR. 


Urpv. 


the psychological process of the 


_ SHAHENSHAH AKBAR AUR MAHATMA HEROJE: | 


jis Translated from Hindi hy Lala Hukuim 
Chand Jaini. Pp, 60, Price fout annas. 


Kirparas-Kosh, purports to give an account of 
the efforts made by a Jain saint Herojeji for 
stopping the slaughter of animals, specially of 
his influence upon emperor Akbar and other 
Rajas of his time. The story may -have some 


historical basis, but the author has drawn so. 


largely on his imagination and has had recourse 
to so-many obvious distortions and exaggera- 
tions that it is impossible to. place credence on 
any of his statenietits. | | 

_ One tight expect the author of the tréatise 
to be infornied with the spirit of tolerance and 
good-will towards other creeds, and free from 
the taint of bigotry and hatred, but only a little 


perusal of the book is enough to disillusion the . 


reader. This apostle of peace and humani« 
tarianism has queer ways of describing the 
faith ard principles of those who are not of 
his way of thinking, His hatred of Islam is 
supreme, and the yenom of bigotry runs 
through every page of his book. His objections 
against Moslem faith only serve as a measure 
of the depth of his ignorance and are in no way 
caleulated to enhance the reputation-of the 
great saint to whom they are attributed. ~The 
long tirade against Islam set forth on page 17 
and onwards, should have been omitted. 

The translator’s merits are on a par with 


the author’s, The language is the revefse ofy 


elegant and polished. It is incorrect, and un- 
grammatical throughout, and at several places 
absolutely unmeaning. Surely Urdu cannot be 
enricheG by this sort of trash. , 

A. M. 
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This booklet, the translation of Hindi? 


LANCASHIRE'S ATTACK UPON INDIA’S FISCAL AUTONOMY—IT 4 
By Sr. Naar Sincu. 


HE very carefully considered reply that 
the Secretary of State for India made 
to the Lancashire deputation natural- 

ly falls into two parts. In the first place he 
explained the financial situation in India 
and justified the increase in the tariff 
upon financial grounds. While declaring 
that the measure was dictated purely by 
reventie considerations he did not hesitate 


to acknowledge that its effect would be of 


a protective character. .That admission 
~greatly pleased the lLancashire men 
present. Their satisfaction was, however, 
momentary, for-in the second part of his 
teply Mr. Montagu took great pains to 
show why it was beyond his power to 
interfere with the action taken in India 
in order to deprive the recent increase in 
cotton duties ofits protective element. It 


is this portion of his speech, in which he - 


outlined India’s fiscal powers, which 
deserves to be carefully pondered by us. 

In explaining the constitutional posi- 
tion, the Secretary of State declared that 
it would have been possible for him, 
acting with his colleagiies of the India 
Council, to have forbidden the introduc- 
tion of the Budget proposals, and even 
to veto the Bill containing those duties 
when, after its passage by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, it came to the India 
Office for sanction. That was, however, 
only the legal or the theoretical position. 
Actually it would be impossible for him to 
take such a course for a two-fold reason: 

... Firstly, he could not veto part of a 
Bill, but must veto the whole Bill; and 
thereby he would leave the Government of 
India with absolutely none of the increased 
revenue to meet the increased charges, 
which included ‘the heavy expenditure 
incurred for the. defence of India, which 
“is incidentally the defence of the Empire.’’ 

Secondly, iff he had refused to give the 

Government of India leave to introduce 
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the Budget and thereby compelled it tos 
propose to the Legislative Assembly § 
duties. upon cotton coupled with a # 
corresponding excise, every single elected: 
member would have voted against the 
measure, and the Bill would have beea § % 
defeated in the Legislative Assembly. If% 
was quite true, he admitted, “that there 
is a provision in the Statute which enables ©: 
the Governor-General to insist upon” a %: 
‘tax, although it is denied him by the:. 
Legislative Assembly, if he can certily that 
it “Gs essential for the safety, tranquillity ort 
interests of British India.” To do so,~: 
however, would have blunted, that wea-_ 
pon. It would, moreover, have meant that” 
the Governor-General would have had to's 
“certify that the passage of an excise) 
duty on cotton was ‘essential for thes 
safety, tranquillity and interests of British:: 
India.’ ”’ 4 

No one who heard Mr. Montagu make: 
these remarks thought it was necessary’. 
for him to draw the moral that if such:: 
action had been taken it would have® 
given Indians every justification to Saye 
that certain powers had been reserved in 
the Act of 1919 not for the benefit of! i 
India, as the authors of that Act had: 
professed, but in order to facilitate the 
exploitation of India by British industry. 
and trade. : 

“To show how the constitutional posi- : 
tion had been altered by the reforms of: 
1919, the Secretary of State told the | 
‘deputation what happened when a... 
member of the Joint Select Committee to:, 
which Parliament committed the Govern: 
ment of India Bill of 1919, moved ari’ 
“amendment to the Bill that there- should - 
be no interference with any fiscal measure. : 
proposed by the Government of India.” 
That motion was rejected, he aeclarede: 
because it was constitutionally ‘mposaiblest 
Then he read the following passage frons:; 


amv! @ 


AGI APT” THE MODERN REVIEW FOR” AUGUST, “1921 






Rs fis ees a that Committee, pecanise he 
‘amaeaaea it to be important: 


"The Cominittee have given most careful 
Se bosideration to the relations of the Secretary of 
‘State with ~<the Government -of India, ,and 
‘through it. with the Provincial Governments. In 
‘the relations of the Secretary of State with the 
Governor-General in Council the Committee 
are not of opinion that any statutory change 
can be made, so’ long as the. Governor-General 
‘remains responsible to Parliament; but in 
‘practice the conventions which now govern 
‘these relations may wisely be modified to meet 
“fresh circumstances caused by the creation of a 
‘Legislative Assembly with a large elected 
“majority. In the exercise of his responsibility 
to Parliament, which he cannot delegate to 
‘anyone else, the Secretary of State may 
-reasonably consider that only in exceptional 


“eircumstances: should he be called upon to - 


‘Intervene in matters of purely Indian interest 
‘where the Government and the Legislature of 
dndia are in agreement. - This examination of 
‘the general proposition leads inevitably: to the 
‘consideration of one special case of non-inter- 
vention. Nothing is more likely to endanger 
‘the good relations between India and Great 
“Britain than-a belief that India’s fiscal policy 
AS dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the 
‘trade of Great Britain. That stich a_ belief 
‘exists at the moment there can be no doubt. 
‘Chat there ought to be no room, for it in the 
‘future is equally clear. India’s position in the 
‘Imperial Conference opened the door to nego- 
tiation between: India’ and the -rest of: the 
Empire,'. but negotiation without powef to 
legislate is, likely to remain ineffective. A 
satisfactory solution of the question can only 
‘he guaranteed by the grant of liberty to ‘the 


‘Government of India to devise’ ‘those - tariff . 


arrangements which seem best fittedto India’s 
‘needs as ah integral. portion of the British 
‘Empire. It cannot be guaranteed by Statute 
-without limiting the ultimate power of 
‘Parliament to control the administration of 
India and without limiting the power of veto 
which rests in-the Crown; and.neither of 
these limitations finds a place in any of. thé 
“Statutes in the British Empire. It can orily 
therefore be assured by an acknowledgment of 
‘a- convention. ‘Whatever be the right fiscal policy 
for India for the needs of her consumers as well 
tas for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that 
she should have the same liberty to consider 
her interests as. Great Britain, Australia, Néw 
“Zealand, Canada and South Africa. In the 
opinion of the Committee, therefore, the 
Secretary of State should as far as possible 
avoid interference on this subject when the 
‘Government of India and its Legislature are in 
‘azreement, and. they think that his interven- 
tion, when it does take place, should be limited 
to sofegurding. the international obligations of 
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the Binpire or any fiscal arfangments ‘within’ 


' the Einpite to which His Majesty’s Government. 


is a party.” , 
These ‘‘very strong words” almost pass- 
ed unchallenged in the House. of. Commons. 
but for certain remarks made by one of the 
Lancashire Members of Parliament (Mr. : 
E.R. B. Dennis, Coalition-Unionist Mem- 
When the Bill came up 
for the Third Reading .1n the-House of 
Lords, Earl Curzon, speaking in behalf 
of His Majesty’s Goverament, ‘pointed 
out the great change which had been insti- 
tuted in these matters by what amounted: 
to the grant of fiscal autonomy to-India.”’ 
Paraphrasing the words employed by 
one ‘of the Lancashire spokesmen, Mr. 
Montaga declared. that ‘“‘the people. of 
India are plain humble people and they re- 
gard a promise as a promise; and after 
that Report by an authoritative Committee 


of both Houses and ‘Lord Curzon’s promise 


in the House of Lords, it was absolutely 


_impossible for me to interfere with the 


right which I believe was wisely given and. 
which I am determined to maintain—to - 
give the Government of India the right to 
consider the interests of India first, just as 
we, without any complaint from any other 
parts of the Empire, and the other parts of 


‘the Empire, without any complaint from 


us, have always chosen the tariff arrange-* 
ments which they think best fitted for their : 


needs, thinking of their own citizens first.” 


He added that “nothing could be worse 
for what I have set my heart upon—India 
as a willing, contented partner in thé Bri- 
tish Empire—nothing could be worse from: 
that point of view than to promise her 
through the mouth of Parliament these 


tights and liberties and then, when they 
are only accidentally applied, “because of 


the sudden need for revenue which was © 
never ‘foreseen before the fall in the ex-., 
change took place, suddenly to say: - We" 
made amistake in giving you this right ; - 


‘ weare row ‘going to do the very thing 


that we said we would not -do—inter- 
fere with your fiscal arrangements for: the © 


‘benefit of British trade.’ 


While fully admitting ‘the great difficult 
ties of British trade, Mr. Montagu, never-_ 


_theless; eonueciled his. — to stand by. 
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ie ond ane “let Tndia have her aon 


fiscal way because the well-being that it 
will promote between India and the Home 


country will result in a greater trade be- . 


tween thecountries and not in a lesser 
rade.” -No man who has presided over 
the India Office since it was constituted 
has ever spoken so plainly or courageously. 


The Government of India, the Secretary 


of State told the deputation, was pledged 
to institute in India a tariff commission 
upon whose recommendations was to be 
based the future fiscal policy of India. He 
frankly told the deputation, however, that 
its recommendations would be of a protec t~ 
ive ‘character because India, official 
and non-official, Indian and English, is 
neatly wholly in favour of protection. 
He expressed the hope, however, that 


«in the fiscal - system ultimately adopted 
India will of her own free will, after carefully 
exploring how it can best be done, give to the 
British Empire a preference in her markets. I 
hope for that not because I am a believer in the 
material advantages of Imperial Preference so 
much as because I should like India to demon- 
strate to the world her'solidarity within the 
British Empire. I should like to see her of her 
awn free will use the fiscal-liberty that we have 
ziven her to take her stand in the system that 
aas been adopted by Australia, New-Zealand, 
~anada, South Africa, and-in the last few years 
by Great Britain, and also incidentally because 
a préference will lower the taxation npon the 
usumer, . But, Gentlemen, it would be one of 
she most profound mistakes of Imperial states- 
nanship, to my mind, to use your statutory 
yowers to force an Imperial Preference upon 
[ndia. 


“That is why’ I regret that my seee answer 


-o this deputation must be that, so far as Lam 
‘oncerned, [ see no other course: but to let things 
‘tand as they are, to let India have the fiscal 
iberty that she was promised in 1919.” 


While elucidating the constitutional po- 
sition, the Secretary of State took the occa- 
sion to address these remarks to the re- 
pitsentatives of Labour present : 


.The Labour Party, it is quite true, gaye 
aicuie support to the passage of the Bill with 
ull it contained, but they always protested that 
hey took it because they could not get anything 
vetter—that they wanted more liberty for India, 
hat the time had, come to concede her, if not 
complete self-goveriment, something very. near 
t. Now when, despite the limitation of the 
3ill, you concede to her the right to mould her 
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Party feels. that those cialis nad fibenties which 2 
she has achieved are even too large for the well-_ 


beiug of the interests that they are here to re. 


present to-day,” 


Towards the close of the statement, Mr... 
Montagu said that he had “received a 
message from the Lancashire Members of 
the’ House. of Commons that they were of 
opinion that it would be a good thing for... 
a, deputation to go to Ifdia to discuss the... 
situation: with the Government of India oe 
and the members of the Legislative Assem- °:: 
bly.”” “He had at once “forwarded ‘that “~~ 


resolution to the Government of India,” 
but had not yet had a teply. He did think, 


_ however, speaking for himself, ‘‘that on a» 
suitable occasion it would be a good thing = 
if yow could sit down and talk ‘to the peo- | 
ple in whose custody this matter is, under ~ 


the leadership of their Government, explain 


your point of view and see if you-cannot 


arrive at some arrangement of mutual 
advantage, based on the recognition that 


it is in India’s power,. under the solemn | 
pledge which has been given her to devise *. 


3) 


her own tariffs......, 


ro” 


\ 77 


The reader does not need tobe'told that - 


in standing up to the cotton’and allied in- .. 


dustries in Lancashire and contiguous ©: 
‘counties, Mr. Montagu needed moral cour- 


age of the highest order. Had the 76 re- 


presentatives of the Capital and Labour of © 
. those counties gone to the India Office in a 


mass, as they did, and merely sat mute, 
that dumb show would, nevertheless, have 


been a striking demonstration of the great ©. 


power, backed up by money, brains, dia. 


lectic skill, the press, and every other sort 
of efficient organisation for the purpose of 
forcing its demands upon the Government. 
They tried arguments, cajolery, and 
threats by turn, employing each with con- 
summate skill. 

. The deputation which had gone doubt- 
lessly to over-awe the Secretary of State 
left the India Office disappointed. How 


infuriated it must have been must he left 


to the reader’s imagination, 
So completely had the ere of 


State demolished the Manchester case that - > 


the clever editorial writers of that city. - ee 
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cjolta it it difficult to ee his aie aiiente. 


.. ALL that the Manchester Guar dian could 
say was since Britain had “not yet given 


ito India responsible representative govern- 
- mentin the sense of a Cabinet dependent 


on a majority of the elected Houses,” the 


. “initiation of financial measures......at 
present falls upon the old rulers of India, 
~ the pernianent officials.” The Indian Budg- 
> et, it pointed out,“‘is framed by a Govern- 
. ment member, the ‘Financial Member of 
~ the Council.’ Approval is given to its pro- 
. visions by the Secretary of State and the 
* Home Government. - It is then put before 


the Legislative Assembly . and the Council 


7 of State.” It declared that the ‘very 
~ arguments by which Mr. Hailey, the 


Financial Member, supported the increased. 


duties—they were merely to prodtice ‘addi- 


. tional revenue and had no ulterior motive 
* of a protective or any other kind’-simply 


it is a case of policy, approved it may be 


- the responsibility of the Indian bureaucra- 


cy. It is not a case of Indian Home Rule ; 


_ by native opinion, so far as native opinion 


“is represented, but cositrived and carried 


through by the Government of India.” 
This paper, always sympathetic to- 
wards India except when the cotton duties 


are mentioned, at which times itis hard 


as nails, thinks that the only possible con- 
clusion is “that the Government have been 


wanting alike in sincerity and in regard 
for great home industries’ which is their 
special business not to injure.” 

For a few days after the failure of the 
deputation, one heard rumours that Lan- 
cashire would show Mr. Montagu what it 
meant to oppose its wishes. All that 
happened, however, was that Sir William 


Barton, who had headed the deputation, 


left Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition in dis- 
. gust and crossed the floor of the House 


of Commons. The reason given out for his 


- resignation was that asa Liberal he could 


not support aGovernment which was jetti- 
soning Free Trade. 


A sufficiently comprehensive reply, bat 


it has failed to draw any other Liberal | 


M. P.’s out of the Coalition, which conti- 


_ bues to flourish in spite of the threatened 


he Labour crisis. The Lancashire business- 


man is ade tao hard- neaded not to teal- 
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ise Her never again will he have? a 
Government so partial to the vested inter- 
ests'as the one at present in power, and 
therefore, one is not surprised that he is 
not cutting off bis nose to spite his face. 
The Lancashire businessman must alsog 


see that the agitation in which he has. 


recently been engaged has not merely left 
the’ Englishmen cold; but’ has actually 
done him injury in their eyes, hurt him in 
their estimation. His plaint has not been 
taken upeven by the- Liberal press. For. 
one thing, the out-and-out Free Trade 
Liberals possess comparatively few or- 
gans. Only four years ago Mr. A, .G, 
Gardiner, then Editor of the ‘Daily News’ 
( London ), printed a strong article to. 
defend the great English cotton industry - 
against the attack which, as-he conceived 
it, the Protectionists were making upon i% 
through the person-of Mr. Austen. Cham- 
berlain. The Liberal apathy towards 
Lancashire to-day must roil it, and even 
more so, the impression which prevails 
everywhere that Lancashire is selfish and, 
like a spoiled child, cries even when. receiv: 
ing preferential treatment, just because it 
cannot have a little more of such treat- 
ment. 


! Ill 

The pees feelinig in Beta seems to 
be that the Secretary of State did’ right if 
refusing to capitulate to Lancashire. . It is 
abundantly recognised that India’ cannot: 
be given a measure of authority to man- 
age her own affairs, and then be over- 
ruled when she exercises those limited 
powers. I quote extracts from a few 
newspapers to show the tenor of the com- 
ment. 

The Times, commenting upon the affair, 
declared that what “Lancashire does not 
see is. that she is really trying to insgt 


‘that India should penalise herself in order 


to adopt a special form of Protection for 
Great Britain, or rather one-for one great 
British industry. ’ The point of view of 
the Lancashire mill-owners, it continues, 
“seems modest in comparison with: the 
astonishing claims of the Labour ae " 
It ts out : 


The spokesman of the Lancashire cotton 
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operatives declared that their interests had been 
‘betrayed’, that they insisted on ‘trading .on 
equal terms,’ and that they did so with ‘the 
full force of Lancashire behind them.’ The 


inconsistency of the Labour Party was never - 


nore glaringly revealed... For Labour, this 
juestion is a test of the sincerity of its policy 
fowards India, as it is for the whole British 
iation. During the past twenty years the 
Labour Party has persistently evaded the issue 
of the Indian cotton excise duties, Not'a single 
Labour Leader to-day dares‘to tell the working. 
nen of Lancashire the truth about the injustice 
lone to India. The Labour Leaders make any 
1umber of inflated speeches about Amritsar, the - 
Rowlatt Act, and similar topics, but the 
noment an Indian question arises which they 
-hink may affect votes, they run away from it.” 


The Daily Chronicle, commending Mr. 
Montagu for his strong stand, declared 
that he had looked at the matter from the 
Imperial point of view. ‘‘We cannot,” its’ 
teader-writer declared, “at its inception 
reduce the Government of India Act toa 
make-believe in the interests of English 
trade. In her fiscal policy India miist have 
the same liberty to consider her own in- 
terests as we enjoy in this country, and as 
the self-governing Dorhinions enjoy.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette and Globe ex- 
sressed the opinion that ‘it would be fatal 
iow to give India the impression that we 
had made a mistake in giving her the 
right to choose the tariff arrangements 
which she thinks best fitted to her needs,” 
ind “that we are going to do the very 
thing that we said we would not do, and 
nterfere with her. ‘fiscal arrangements for 
she benefit of British trade.’’’ That paper 
ulso commented sarcastically upon the 
zabour attitude in the matter. ‘‘When 
the reform legislation was on the anvil,” 
t declared, “the Labour Party, which had 
lefinitely committed itself to self-determin- 
ition for India, thought the proposed 
egislation was not good enough. Last 
reek the representatives of Lancashire 
Labour demanded that Mr. Montagu: 
should overrule the very first action taken 
xy the authorities in India under that 
yery imperfect Act’ and did not even 
‘efrain from employing scarcely veiled 
chreats.”’ 


The Observer thought that “Indian self- 
overnment meahs fiscal self-government. 
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or nothing. That means Proteétio 


surest way of losing it.” 
IV 

Some of the journals, as was to be ex» 
pected, who look upon India as an Eldo- 
rado for British financiers and traders;. 
naturally did not take such a view. They. 
sought, in the first place, to keep India 
from having any power over any of her’ 
affairs, and now that some powers have 
been given, they are seeking to prevent 
their being used. Here aré-a few typical 
extracts i— , oo 

The Morning Post commiserated with 
Lancashire because the “injury to Lanca- 
shire trade will be immediate: the Indian 
eotton manufacturers will have taken over 
their trade, and the relief will come too 
late.”*. It assumed an attitude of “I told 
you so.” “As long as Mr. Montagu con: 


_ fined_himself_toa the destruction of tite™ 


British Administration,” it declared; “our 
hard-headed friends of thé North did not 
very much worry themselves. They 
thought it had nothing to do with bust 
ness. But now they are beginning to find : 
that they are wrong. The new political 
system which Mr. Montagu is creating is 
going to be a very expensive business.” 
It closed: its diatribe with the statement 
that for “our part, we have protested 
repeatedly hitherto without any assistance 
from Lancashire, at an Indian policy 
which might be designed to injure British 
interests.”’ / 

According to the Spectator, . 
“No Free Trader of the old school would 
ever have admitted that a Government which 
corisidered the iaterests of India first should 
consent to such protection of the Indian 
cotton mills as is now openly demanded. and 
proclaimed by the Indian ‘patriots’, He would 
have said that, of course, Indian interests must 
come first, but he would have added that the 
greatest of India’s interests was that the dumb 
and swarming millions of India must be given 
the inestimable advantages of cheap cotton and 
must not be exposed to the exploitations of the 
selfish aud grasping manufacturers of Bestbay,” 
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ae exposition of the true reasons for 


imposing the Excise duty was. naive, to 
say the least. To quote: 


“Rightly or wrongly, the imposition of ‘the 


Excise duties was demanded by the Imperialist 


Free Traders in this country not as a sop to, 
Lancashire, but as a- necessary consequence of | 


’ our trusteeship in India. We wanted India to 


- have the benefits of Free Trade. 
difficulty of collecting-taxes im India, it became 


Owing to the 


_ necessary, however, to levy duties on imported 


- goods. 


The Lancashire people no doubt 


demanded an Excise Duty equivalent to the 


Customs Duty from interested reasons, but 
the non-Lancashire Free Traders supported 
Lancashire owing to their -sincere belief in the 
benefits of Free Trade, especially to apope 
tion so poor as that of India.” 


The writer of this leader followed the 


example of the 7imes and thus rebuked 


utmost freedom, ) 
moment the material 
: speaker or his followers seem imperilled, 
is bound to create a- sense of positive — 
.jnausea in the he ordinary man,’ 


Labour for. 
duties. “The. abstract rhetoric which is 
indulged in, ( by. Labour Leaders ) with the 
but contradicted the 
interests of. the 
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Nobody” in India needs to be told that 


* ae 


persons with such mentality are going to’ 


prevent India, if they can, from making 


’ the utmost use of the fiscal freedom. which 


Mr. Montagu says she has been given. 


They know that the frontal attack has - 


- failed. Being gifted, however, with a special 


Great Britain has abandoned, 
. particulars, 
- Protectionists dre happy. because they 
~ have been able to accomplish, under cover 
of the war, what they failed to- accomplish 
With the partial success - 
_ that they have had has. grown their. 


is ae 
oes 


genius for taking away in detail what 


has been given in principle, they will no’ 


doubt prepare and launch. a night attack 


which, I fear, will overwhelm India. 


- From what I can see and hear, I con- 


clude that that attack will take the form 


of Imperial . Preference: Since the war 


her’ policy of Free’ Trade, 


in peace-time. 


passion for Protection, or rather Imperial 

Preference, for that is the form that 
Protection i is assuming in Britain. 

che British: Advocates of 


in perial 
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Preference i for many years, looked 
upon India ‘with hungry eyes: If they 
could obtain preference from India, they 
‘know they would gain immensely. A 
very ‘large portion of the British exports 
goto our country, and Preference would, 


still further increase the volume of suche 


"exports, because it ‘would handicap British. 


competitors in our market. Preference 
‘upon exports from India would aiso give 
Britain great advantage, atid even possib- 
ly divert to Britain some of the trade 
which Indiais carrying on directly with 
other countries. | 
The attempt was made to. commit 
India to that fiscal system while a Con- 


and a Conservative Viceroy 
(Lord Curzon ) was at the head of the 
Government -of India.’ In that matter, 
however, Lord Curzon’s Government chose 
to champion the Indian cause, and re-- 


and much to lose or to risk from the adop- 
tion of Imperial Preferénce. | 

Strange to say, a committee -half of. 
“whose membership was composed of | 
Indians, and upon which such eminent 


| 


-servative Government. was in power in | 
' Britain, 


‘fused to capitulate.to the demands from — 
_ Whitehall, because India had little to gain 


Indians as Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Sir Fazul- | 


bhoy Currimbhoy, Sir G. N. Chitnavis, 
and Mr. B. N.- Sarma. served, reported, 
last year, that “India is neither likely to * 
ain nor to lose appreciably on the balance 
by the adoption of a moderate preference 
in our import duties.”” . How they could 
have come to such a preposterous conclu- 
sionis beyond my intelligence to wnder- 
stand. How can India concede Preference 
without. losing revenue and” suffering in 


Z 


other ways.’ If the men. appointed to the - 


Commission upen whose recommendation 
the fiscal policy of India is,to be decided 


take such a view, India will no Moubs 


suffer a grave wrong. 

It is likely that it will be feareasnied to 
the Indians who serve on that Commission 
to concede Preference, even if: it may be 
somewhat prejudicial .to Indian interests, 
in order-to come into a. sygtem which has 
been partially. adopted - by Britain and 
fully adopted. by the Dontinions, and thus 


od her spidey with the Rupire, | In 
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his reply to the Lancashire Deputation 
Mr. Montagu himself threw out sucha 
hint. I also believe that it may be repre- 
sented to the Indian Fiscal Commission 
and to the Indian people that Imperial 
Preference, if adopted by them,would serve 
as asplendid instrument which they can. 
use to negotiate with the overseas units 
of the Empire. to secure from them better 
treatment for Indian settlers and immi- 
grants. 
must give Preference to Britain, whose 
Navy protects her. 


w 


END OF FIGHTING AMONG NATIONS _ 
By SyAMA CHARAN GANGULI; B.A. = 


HE- calamities brought upon the world 
by the late Great War have naturally 
infused new vigour into pacifist feeling 

all over the world, and it was undera 
strong pacifist impulse that - President 
Wilson fastened his Convention of the 
League of Nations to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, The‘devising of an effective. machi- 
nery for the maintenance of perpetual 
peace among nations and for the promo- 
tion of goodwill and co-operation among 
them was a noble conception of President 
Wilson. But his working owt of the con- 
ception ran on a wrong line. “His Conven- 
tion of the League of Nations was linked 


with the Treaty of Versailles, and so made ‘ 


an instrument in the hands of the victors 
in the war, and not one for a world Union. 
The League of Nations has failed to obtain 
the adhesion of Dr. Wilson’s own country, 
the United States of America, and the 
reason for this was clearly stated in his 
successor in the Presidency, Mr. Harding’s 
message to Congress. The message said, 
“Manifestly the highest purpose of the 
League of Nations was defeated by linking 
it with the Treaty of Peace and making it 
an enforcing agency of the victors in the 
war. There can be no prosperity for the 
fundamental ptirposes sought to be achieved 
by such an association as long as it is the 


It may also be said that India _ 





_has allowed the Germans of Bohemia no **: 
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while ‘she will gain nothing. She must; 
therefore, make up her mind to resist the # 
demand, no matter how insinuatingly it = 
may be put forward. In view of our war‘ 
effort, it is not for us but for-the Domi-# 
nions, which treat our people so shabbily,’ 
to give a proof of Imperial Solidarity. 43 
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organ of any particular treaty oris com- “3 
mitted to the attainment of any special -*: 
aims of any nation or group of nations.” 
But the message further said, “We make... 
no surrender ofour hope for an association |.“ 
to promote peace.’* President Harding = 
has further been moving for a general limi- -{ 
tation of armaments. May the movement ©. 
prosper ! Pes 

The Treaty of Versailles has dealt very =: 
severely with Germany in territorial mat- *’: 
ters. It has képt the Austrian Germans, “3 
against their wishes, apart from Germany, - '? 


exercise of self-determination, has made the © 
German city of Dansig a Free City for the: 
benefit of the Allies’ protégé, Poland, and * 
has deprived Germany of all her colonial, + 

ossessions. ‘The Allies have also been un- “* 
just towards Turkey in giving to Greece.» 
cértain territories predominantly inhabit- 
ed .by Turks. General Smuits’s far-seeing © 
statesmanship saw the bad side of the -: 
Treaty of Versailles, and on the eve of his = 
return to South Africa, he declared, in July =. 
1919, that ‘‘the appeasement of Germany . 
was ofcardinal importance.” Mr. Chur: .. 
chill, in a like vein of true statesmanship, :- 
declared, in his speech in Manchester this °» 
month (June 1921), “that lasting peace ~ 
could only be secured by real co-operation .; 
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between Britain, France and Germany.” 
In a later speech in the House of Commons 
he also said that his ‘‘policy of establish- 
jag community of interests between the 
Arabs and Britain and her Allies would 
be frustrated and broughtto nought unless 
he could combine it with a peaceful and 
lasting settlement with Turkey.” It is for 
Britain and the United States to remove 
the bitter rancour now felt by France, not 
without good cause, towards Germany, and 


so bring about concord and co-operation ~ 


among the three great countries—Britain, 
France and Germany—for their own 
good and the good of the world. One 
good means of placating Germany would 
be the restoration to her of her late 
colonial possessions in Africa which have 
been mandated to Britain, France and 
Belgium. Those mandated to Australia, 
New Zeatata~and South-Africa cannot 
apparently be got back. | 
~ The work of a League or Association 
for the pacific adjustment of all differences 
between peoples can be no easy work. 
The sense of equity of no people in the 
world has-grown yet high enough, though 
in some peoples it is considerably higher 
than in others. In an assembly of the re- 
presentatives of many or all peoples a 
fair measure of equity may be expected in 
many matters, but not in all. No such 
assembly can be expected to induce the 
English race in Canada, the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand to allow free 
immigration of Asiaticsinto these countries. 
The United States is so very illiberal in 
this matter as to bar out Chinese and 
Japanese immigration from the Philippine 
Islands: and thé Hawaiian Islands. 
Opinion in this and kindred matters is 
bound to improve in time, but the time is 
to be a long time after all. - a 
War has been a necessary instrument 
for the peopling of the world and for 


racial improvement. But that it is a’ 


curse at the present stage of human 
civilisation has been the creed of most 
thoughtful mien in the civilized world for 
sometime. past. It is indeed about two 
hundred years ago that the idea of Perpe 
tual Peace among Christian nations was 
put before Europe by the Abbe de St. 
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Pierre, and it is over a hundred years ago 
that Kant put forth his powerful essay on 
Universal Perpetual Peace, treating the 
subject as an ideal “which ought to be, 
and therefore can be realised.” But the 


_ first practical step for minimising the chan- 


ces of war coming on, was taken only in 
the year 1899 by the establishment, of the 
Hague Court of Arbitration. The League 
of Nations is a great advance on the 
Hague Tribunal. But it 1s defective, and so 
needs rectification. It is for the representa- 
tives of the world’s peoples to settle the 
details of the rectifiaation that is needed. 
The name League of Nations may well be 
changed into World League, it seems. © 

By’ ‘‘Nations” in the name League of 
Nations: is apparently understood 
“Governments” or ‘States’, for such 
tiny States as Monaco, San Marino and 
Liechtenstein have come forward as appli- 
cants for admission to the League. Monaco 
covers only 8 square miles of territory and 
has apopulation of only about 20,000; 
and San Marino and Liechtenstein have a 
population of about 10,000 each. Such 
tiny States can by no means claim to be 
nations. Monaco 
along with France, San Marino with 
Italy, and Liechtenstein with Germany. 


But Germany is still barred out of the. 


League. The League had 47 States as its 
members in January 1921, and 12 more 
States ‘were applicants for admission, 
Monaco, San Marino and Liechtenstein 
being among the applicants.* The United 
States, Germany, Russia, Argentina and 
Mexico-are.the big States now outside 
the League. Without the co-operation of 
the United States, richest in all resources 
that constitute power, and of Germany, 
richest in products of the mind, no World 
League can attain the results desiréd. In a 
League of all the States of the world there 
can hardly be room for the representation 
of such tiny States as Monaco, San Marino 
and Liechtenstein. It may properly be ruled, 
it seems, that no State containing less 
than a million inhabitants can have any 
individual representation,. buf that two or 


* Current Opinion, quoted in the Modern Review 


for May 192i, pp. 630-31, Current Oviriton obtained its 


imformation from the U.S. Secretariat, 


should properly go - 
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more of stich States may combine together 
to havearepresentation. It is-‘again not 
equitable that all States, great and small 
and at different stages of progress, should 
be on the same footing in the matter of 
number of representatives and number 
-of votes. A division of the States into so 
many classes seems to be needed. 

‘In the constitution of the League of 
Nations there is no provision for the repre- 
sentation of dependent countries. Of de- 
pendent countries, India is the only one 
that has been admitted ito the League, 
along with the British Dominions of Cana- 
da, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. India owes her admission to the 
great part- she played in the late war. 
Equity demands that the Coreans,; the Mo- 
roceans, the Tunisians, the Malays of the 
Dutch East Indies and neighbouring lands, 
the Indo-Chinese of French Indo-China 
and the Negroes of Nigeria should also 
be represented. 

The question may here be considered as 
to what, in the new era that has dawn- 
ed. upon the world, should be the proper 
mode of government of subject-peoples by 
peoples who hold them in subjection. No 
one can pretend that British rule in India 
has hitherto stood on an equitable basis, 
though it has done-the inestimable good of 
introducing Western knowledge into the 
country. Now>however, Swaraj or Home 
Rule is within sight of us. When we get it, 
India should be a contented member of the 
British Commonwealth. The French have 
altogether been far more liberal to their 
subject populations than the English. ‘In 
Algeria and elsewhere they have given, 
tinder certain conditions; full rights of 
French citizenship to subject populations. 
But they maintain too many French fune- 
tionaries in their dependencies, as, on refer- 
ence to Thacker’s Indian Directory, one 
can see they do in their petty settlements 
of Pondichery and Chandernagar. 

America has set up in the Philippine Is- 
lands the unique example of training up a 
stibject people for complete independence 
within the.esbortest possible time. The 
case is a peculiar one. The American Repub- 
lic is as large as all Europe, and so is in 
20 need Of ey eae in Asia or 
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Africa, It is also under the spell of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which as it aims at bar- 
ring out European Powers from acquiring 
any territory in the American Continent, 
does in a reflex way, tend to bar out Ame- 
rica from acquiring any territory in Asia 
ot Africa. So America has, not been dis- 
posed to annex the Philippine Islands; 
not even to make it a Territory with, 
a view to make it ultimately a State 

of the American Union, as it has ae 
the Hawaiian Islands. But Ameri¢a 
has shown no disposition to avoid 
annexing territory belonging to thé 
American Continent. To say nothing of 
the appropriation long ago of a very large 
part of the old Mexican domain, Americ? 
has recently appropriated by conquest the 


tich and well-peopled. island of Porta 
‘Rico, and has later purchased at a heavy, 


price the Danish West Indian Istands. “Te 
example of America in the Philippine 
Islands cannot be expected to be followed 
by England, France and other ‘European 
States in their foreign possessions. But 
the grant of complete Home Rule ultimates 
ly to their subject populations should now 
be the ideal before them. It is only by 
working after such an ideal that they cai 
keep up their connection with their present 
subject populations. The grant of Home 
Rule would convert the relation of sub: 
jection into one of friendly alliance. 

A World League should so set itself te 
work as to aim at removing all induce. 
ments to war. It should, therefore, seek to 
place men of all countries on a footing of 
equality in respect of all the pursuits of 
human life. Protectionism in all its forms 
shall have therefore to be removed. Cus; 
toms duties as between one country and 
another are a standing mark of antagon- 
ism between them. Goods pass between 
such distant places as New York and San 
Francisco without the payment of any 
duties, bécause these places are both with- 
in the limits of one country; but goods 
passing between London and Patis, which. 
are near enough to each other, have to 
pay duties, because the places are in differ- 
ent countries. This is certainly not na- 
tural or rational. The levying of Customs 
Duties - Ri small countries at a. areal 
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iste i comparison with large 
eptntries. National feeling is good as 
furictioning~ the principle af division of 
abour among” ‘nations, 
tug diversity of growth. But it is bad 
when it conflicts with 
feeling. Much evil has been’ wrought in 
the name of nationality. -The removal 
of tariff barriers cannot fail to streng- 
then the sense of human brotherhood. 
But the removal would by no means 
be easy work. It could come about 


only very slowly, for the revenues of States | 


are derived largely from customs duties. 
Ultimately State. revenues may all be 
derived from property and income tax and- 
certain excise duties. Though Customs 


F all the sections of the Mahabharata, 

the Santi Parva is the most valu- 

" able fromthe point of view of ‘the 
sociologist, the philosopher and the poli- 
tician, for it contains copious materials 
for the enquirer-in all these branches of 
human knowledge. To. make an exhaust- 
ive study of its contents would itself re- 


‘uire a good-sized volume, but this is out-’ 


side the scope of these articles. We- shall 
otily present before the reader a few sali- 
ént points as they have ‘occurred to us in 
the course of our reading. 

- Passages in praise of wealth, and depict- 
tg the miserable plight of the poor man, 
are to be found iriterspersed here and 
there, showing that even in those far-off 
days, whose distance from our times lends 
enchantment to our view, -poverty ‘was 
looked down upon very much as it is now. 
Take, for instance, the following: Wealth 
is not only necessary to obtain the objects 
of our desire, but also for the attainment 
of virtue and even heaven. Without 
riches, it is impossible to keep even body 
and soul together. He who has _ riches, 
is a man indeed ; he'passes for wise, and 
has: friends and relations. +. He who is 
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Duties cannot be tome away =e imime- 


| diately, the idea of its abolition may be 
proclaimed immediately with good results. 
and so favour- © 


A. World League cannot proceed on the: 
basis of a ‘universal disarmament. The 
League must have material force at com- 
mand, to enforce its decisions, and it must 


have plenty of money too at command. 


Wars: such as the one now going on be- 
tween Greece and Turkey have to be pre- 
vented, and: so also disturbances such as 
have been caused by the Polish fire-brand, 
Korfanty, i in Upper Silesia, and civil wars 
such as have been the delight of petty. His-. 
pano-American’ Republics and the Franco- 
Negro’ bala of Haiti. 
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poor, "is practically an outeaste.’ In 
chapter 157 - Arjuna. ladniges in praise of 
wealth. 

The householder’s life is belauded in the 
Mahabharata, as in the Puranas. This 
great sacred asrama is the field of achieve- 


‘ment, and of the soul’s best striving.® 


Here alone does man attain the .satisfac- 
tion of his desires; wealth and virtue.‘ 
It is not uncommon in India for men to 
flee from the world and turn Sannyasins 
when the duties and obligations of family 
life begin ‘to crowd upon them. They 
should do well to remember the sapient 
observation of -the great sage Vyasa: 

Among the duties of all the four asramas, 


- those of the householder are the most diffi- 


cult to practise and those.who are weak - 
in body. and mind, can hardly - perform 
them.* No doubt it is laid down that 
after enjoying conjugal happiness in due 
measure in early life, in advanced age, 
when the wife ‘also becomes old and devot- 
ed to her sons, if there be any,. one should 
give up: :worldly desires .and seek’ the 
supreme good .by leading the life of a 
wandering ascetic.? But this wholesome 
rule does not seem to have been followed 


ee eT ae rr m= ie mi Ae, om ate 
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by any but a very~small section of the 
community and almost all the chief. char- 
acters of the Mahabharata die in harness. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 
_ ideal of Vanaprastha or retirement to ‘the 
"forest in old age, after one has fulfilled all 
the duties of the householder’s life, has 
always been practised to’: some’ extent by 
the highest castes of India. 

The germ of the Malthusian conception 
may be discerned in the following pas- 
sage: The poor, who do not like to have 
a big-family, are often blessed with a 
numerous progeny, while the rich are fre- 
quently childless; inscrutable are the 
ways of Providence.” But the West, in- 
stead of making Providence responsible 
for all our miseries, tries to find out a 
.remedy for everything by human effort, 
and almost always succeeds, though this 
very success, asin the matter of the limi- 
tation of family, often brings in its train 
afresh crop of evils. 

It 1s not known to many that the great 
sage Narada, according to the Mahabha- 
rata, once fell a victim to Cupid’s arrows, 
and married Sukumari, the daughter of. 
King Sanjaya, whom her father had de- 


puted to look after the comforts of the — 


sage when he had become his guest.? The 
notion of sexual morality indicated by the 
observation of the author of the great. epic 
to Yudhisthira would sound strange to 
modern ears: .It is no sin to indulge in 
illicit intercourse with another man’s wife 
provided she solicits it herself.2 So also 
the story illustrating the supreme effitacy 
of the virtue of hospitality, which must be 
carried to the extent of sacrificing one’s 


chastity if the guest of the evening de- . 


mands it of the mistress of the house.?° 
It may be a mere hyperbolical way of 
_ emphasizing the merits of that virtue, but 
‘even so.it jars against the more refined 
notions of these times to think that stch 
perverted sexual ideals could be inculcated 
by way of pointing a moral. One con- 
stantly recurring. phenomenon in the -Ma- 
habharata and elsewhere is the mysterious 
birth of some’ celebrated Rishis from the 
seed of other eqyally renowned Rishis. A 
Sage sees one of the perennially youthful 
-apsaras or handmaidens of the gods sgail- 
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ing across the sky in all their dazzling 
beauty, and is so perturbed in his medita- 
tions that he has an involuntary emission, 


and forthwith another sage is born. Such _ 
‘is the story, narrated in chapter 326 of tle © 


St ae atte 
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Santi Parva, of the birth of Sukadeva, per- 


haps the most saintly of the Epic and - 
Pouranic sages, son of Vyasa, the author > 


"Mba Te 


of the Mahabharata, who, however, does ~ 
not appear to have been too reluctant to -. 
tread the primrose path of dalliance, as * 


Niyoga, would go to show. ° 


The perusal of the sub 


« 


his amoufs with the wives-of his deceased. : 
‘brothers, under the customary law of : 


section on the - 


duties of kings gives rise to mixed feelings. . 
There are passages breathing the spirit of © 
loftiest humanitarianism in international: : 


morality, side by side with others which 4 


would seem to indicate that~itke 
political theorists of the West fromMachia- 
velli down to Bernhardi, 


tk 


Tica . 


the ancient 
'. Aryanwriters on statecraft used to regard 


the State as non-moral. What could, for . 
instance, exceed the humane sentiments . 
revealed in the following injutictions: © 
Vanquished people, or people in fear of = 


. distress, should not be-attacked ; poisoned , 
arrows should not be used in war; weak, .” 
childless, unarmed Kshattriyas, or those ™ 
- whose weapons- have -been damaged and ~ 


who have been unhorsed, should not be © 


killed ; if a virtuotis-man is wounded in the | 
‘ battlefield, he should be sent back to his ~ 


own house, or ntirsed back to health in“ 


the victor’s house.?2 


A man who is with. ~ 
‘out armour-or acknowledges defeat by — 


throwing down his weapons, or suppli- - 
cates for life, or seeks for protection, 12 or ~ 


surrenders at discretion, old men, children, _ 
-and women 2% should never be killed ; the - 
valiant man should never inflict blows on’ 


one who has tutned his back, and taken 


to flight ;>* or on one who is asleep, 
thirsty, tired, moving, taking his meals, or. 
is otherwise engaged, asin gathering fire- 


wood or nursing the sick, or is confident | 


of safety, stricken, with sorrow, incapaci- 


tated from doing harm, running away to — 


his camp, or dead.?* . 


But side by side with the above, the — 


‘advice. of Bhisma, the wisest of the Kuru. 
race, to Yudhisthira contains among 


a 
a, 
“* 


© others, the following: That king truly 


. deserves praise who can, by finding out 


’ the weak points of the enemy State, and 


' by judicious corruption, bring his adver- 


saries under control.4® In another chap- 


ter?’ we have it that the Kshattriya’s is 


the best of all professions, and: that when 


_ the duties of the various castes were in a 


parlous condition, the. everlasting religion 


of the Kshattriyas helped to set them 


- afoot; Ifere no doubt a Kshattriya is 


speaking to a Kshattriya, and thinking 


- ynost probably of the duties of maintain- 
ing domestic peace; order and established 


eustoms. But in what.may he called the 


international politics of the age, the 


essentials of the kingly duty are laid 


down as follows: to try-to pull down 


the stronger kingdom, devastate it by 


firc,;-sword and pdison, and create dis- 


- censions among the ministers and allies ; 


and tanks.15 


-oteer, whose person is: “inviolable, 


when a more, powerful enemy king attacks 
the state, the king shall take shelter with- 
. in his fortress, and gather in all the crops, 
- failing which, he should destroy them by. 


fire’; he should moreover destroy all the 
bridges on the rivers, and poison the wells 
These instructions look 
quite modern and up-to-date, and bear a 
remarkable similarity to the methods of 
the German General Staff in the late Euro- 
pean war. The Council of Ministers 
should consist of 4 Brahmins, 8 Kshattrias, 
21 ' Vaisyas, 3 Sudras and, 1 Suta (Chari- 
and 
who has thus first hand experience of the 


game of war as a spectator), These minis- 


ters should be fifty years old, and should 


be incorruptible, versed in the scriptures, 
courteous and impartial2® The king 


_ should replenish his treasury by all pos- 


sible means, by accumulating wealth either 


- from his own state, or from another. 
- Even religion, and the foundations of the 


kingdom, are strengthened by wealth.2° 


Might is’ greater than right, and from 
might issues right. Right is under the 
control of the mighty, there being nothing 
impossible with the strong, and everything 


_ being pure to them.?2, This is bold cynical 


materiahsm with a vengeance. The wealth 


of the subjects should be drained by imper- 
_ septible and slow degrees, just as the hee 


ee 
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gathers honey without doing injury to the 
flower, the cow is milked without wound- 
ing the wdders or depriving the calf of its 
share, the leéch softly sucks the blood of 
its victim, the tigress carries her cubs by 
the neck without biting them, and the 


- mouse bites the sole of the foot without 


its owner being aware of it.2? Similar 
sentiments are to be found in the Garuda 
Purana, Part I, Ch. i. The appropriate: 


ness of the illustrations in the above 


passage will strike every reader, no less 
than ‘the peculiarly cynical nature of the 
advice, which continues to be practised to 
this day by all ‘the Finance Ministers.in 
the world, whose” special skill hes: in 
framing the budget in such a way that 
their victims may not realise the extent 


ofthe burdens imposed on them. In th 


same passage it is enjoined that the ric 
should be made to pay taxes on a sliding 
scale of progressive increase. The King 
should not be too much addicted to wine 
and women, gambling and musi¢, and 
should enjoy them “n ‘moderation, as 
excess' in these respects 1s counted as 
vice? When the enemy becomes toc 
strong, the king should bow down before 
him, but he should bide his’ time and be on 
the look out to take him unawares and 
compass his ruin.24 The Mahabharata 
goes so for as to suggest that a despotic, 
irreligious and tyrannical king should be 
killed.2* The classical example of sucha 
king was the tyrant Vena, whose story 
is told in the Vishnu Purana-( 1,19 ), 
and who was killed by the Brahmf{ns by 
rubbing his right hand, whence arose 
Prithu, an exemplary moriarch, The Santi 
Parva relates how Prithu having asked 
the Rishis as to how he should govern the 


earth, they advised him as follows :*° 


‘Whatever duty is enjoined perform it 
without hesitation, disregarding whe 
thou mayest like or dislike, looking on al 
creatures with an equal eye, putting far 
from thee lust anger cupidity and_ pride. 
Restrain by thy strength of arm all those 


men' who swerve from righteoustiess, 


having a constant regard’ to duty. And 
in thought, act and word take upon thy- 
self, and continually renew the engagement 
to protect the terrestrial, Brahman... 
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Ada promise that aed L wilt seeatiet the 
Brahmans from punishment, and preserve 
society from the . confusion of castes.’ 
The caste system was the keystone of 
the Aryan polity, and it was only to be 
expected that the sages should uphold its 
tntegrity ; : otherwise the advice ' given 
above is unexceptionable, and shows the 
high ideal of kingly ee that pre- 
vailed in those times. 


Nothing is so ingrained in the mind of - 


the Hindu to this day as the influence of 
the Yugas on human action and destiny. 
But in the Santi Parva?’ we get a ra- 
tionalistic ,account of the origin of the 
Yugas. Thereit is said that ‘the Yugas 
are in fact nothing. but modes of the 
king’s action and that it is the king who 
is really” synonymous with the Yuga. 
When the king occupies himself fully with 
the administration of justice, then the 
age named Krita prevails ; when he does 
so to the extent of three parts, Treta 
prevails, and soon. This, no doubt,4s the 
true historical explanation of the Golden 
Age, Just as we speak of the Augustan 
age of literature, so we speak of the 
golden age of Asoka and Akbar in India, 
of Haroun-al-Rashid of Bagdad, and the 
good Queen Bess of England, and the test 
by which that epithet’ is justified is the 
excellence of the government prevailing 
at the time. Similarly, the time spirit is 
recognized in the passage®® where it is 
said that the duties of men differ in the 
different ages. There is,no custom, says 
another passage in the same chapter, 
which is beneficial to all alike. Nor is a 
scriptural injunction universally valid at 
alltimes and places. The sage Vishwa- 
mitra ate dog’s flesh in a Chandala’s house 
when oppressed by hunger and even the 
scriptural prohibition against wine-is not 
iperatively obligatory.?°- The wise and 
virtuous Vaishya Tuladhara says to king 
Jajati: All the rivers are as sacred as the 
Sarashwati, all the hills are equally 
sacred. The soul is the highest place of 
pilgrimage, so do yoit refrain from leading 
a peripatetic life in. search of sacred 
shrines. °° 
The ‘scriptures* are. the eye of the 
E08 as One. should ae devoted* to 
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‘Feligion 3 ian his youth, for man is mortal, . 
and nobody knows when he will die.°* 
Truth is immortality.*° Even plants 
have life and consciousness, afd are 
capable of pleasure and pain.?* To 
those who are disposed to disparage the 
discoveries of Sir J.C. Bose by saying 
that he has borrowed his ideas frem the 
sacred books of his race, we may point. 
out, with Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar®* 
that “these tr uths of botanical physiology 
were known to the Hindus simply as facts 
but no trace has been found as yet re- 
garding their knowledge of the ‘science’ of 
physiology, i.e, as to how these take. 


_ place in nature; in short, they have 


observed the facts, without caring to. 
‘explain’ them or assign reasons. And. 
here, again, as in so many other things, 
we have to continue, by our own spetiat~ 
ised efforts, the work of our ancestors, 
and develop them along the proper lines, 
just as the European scholars of the 17th 
18th, and 19th centuries have, by their 
own labours, improved upon, and added 
to, the heritage bequeathed by their 
ancestors of the classic age.” .Jn the 
Mahabharata, we get no indication of 
image worship, but we-have allusions to 
prayers to the sun in the morning and 
fire in the evening.** 

‘In the Mahabharata we come across 
passages from which the conclusion seems 
to beanevitable that Vedic sacrifices were 
coming to be more and more unpopular, 
however high might have been the place 
accorded to them in a ptevious age. We 
are told in several places in the Maha- 
bharata that in the Satya Yuga there were 
no sacrifices, and that Vedic sacrifices com- 
menced only in the Treta Yuga.®* Since 
then, they.rose in such high favour that 
we find Krishna speaking of king Rant:. 
deva, who used to kill twenty thousand 
arid one hundred cows every night to feed 
his guests, as far more wise, religious and 
spiritually minded than Vudhisthira.*° 
But elsewhere we find Tuladhara the Vai- 
shya asserting that inner purification is 
the true sacrifice of the Brahbmans,*? not 
the Vedic sacrifice involving ‘killing of 
animals, In another passage there isa 
eae denimeiation . animal s SACK 






- fices, anlematen for’ the sake of material 
well-being, by king Vichulya, whose heart 
; revolted at the sight of cruel Brahmins, 
“wounded bulls and cows bellowing in ago- 
“ny, in the sacrificial arena.“® In another 
chapter it is recorded that king Nahusa 
being about to kill a cow to entertain a 
- mighty sage who was his guest, the great 


_ sage-Kapila arrived oft i the scene and cried 


out ‘Alas, O Veda!’ and advised the 
king to take to spiritual culture as the 
fruits of sacrifices were not permanent.‘ 
_In this passage we have perhaps a veiled 
reference to the rationalistic Sam- 
-khya philosophy, which rejects the 
Karmakanda.of the Veda with its animal 
sacrifices, and renders homage to the 
Jnanakanda alone, which, according to 


King Janaka, ig superior to the ritualistic 
_ preseices-of the Karmakanda because it is ’ 


‘the path of wisdom and wisdom alone can 
overcome sorrow.*? Wecan easily under- 
stand what painful thoughts must’ have 
troubled the venerable sage Kapila when 
he found that the bloody sacrifices of the 
Vedas were the only parts of it which 
had caught | the popular imagination, 
while the wisdom of its spiritual teachings 
was too subtle for the people to grasp, and 
was left for philosophers like himself to 
appreciate and expound.: He further said 
that of old, there was only one rule for 
the guidance of all,—Sadachara, the 
practice prevailing among the good and 
wise+and that when people failed to 
realise its true significance they established 
the law of the four asramas.*%& Bhisma 
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' THE FIRST LORD MINTO’S 


ETER the death of Marquess Corn- 

wallis, Sir George Barlow was 
. “appointed to officiate as Governor- 
General of India. He was no lover of 
peace, but; on the contrary, egged othe 
Marguess Wellesley to the war with 
Dowlut Rao Sindhia. He would have 





_carried on the war policy of Wellesley and 
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tel Yudhisthira that Ahimsa is the bes 
of religions and that Himsa (killing, 
hatred ) is the worst of sins. Those who 
aré_ truthful, embrace the religion o 
Ahimsa only. 44 Tn passages like these we 
find’ the main doctrine~of the Buddhist 
philosophy, which changed a whole nation 
of meat-eatersinto vegetarians, anticipat 
ed. In chapter 338, the Rishis, speaking to 
the Devas, say : That j is no religion of the 
good, O ye Devas, in which animals are 
killed ;—a remarkably emphatic condemna 
tion of the animal sacrifices in. which the 
Gods, in common with mee indulgec 
1m those times. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION: ‘ 
added province after province to. the 
administration of the East India Company. 
had he been permitted to do so. But the 
policy of Wellesley so’ much ‘alarmed the 
people of England, that the Directors of 
the ‘East India Company specially sent 
out the Marquess Cornwallis with ins- 


_ tructions not to follow in the footsteps of 
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his predecessor, Such being the case, -it 
was impossible for Sir George Barlow 
to catry fire and sword into the terri- 
tories of the non-Christian princes of 


India.* But it should not be thought 


that he remained quiet or tried to 
maintain amicable~ relations with the 
native powers of Hindustan. His policy 
was to. foment dissensions and disorders 
in the states of -the native princes 
and thus succeed in ultimately reducing 
those states and bring them under the 
administration of the Company of 
Christian merchants. To quote the words 
of Sir John Malcolm, Sir George Barlow’s 
was “a policy, which declaredly looks to 
the disputes and wars of its neighbours, 
as one of the chief sources of its security, 
and which, if it does not directly excite 
_such wars, shapes its political relations 
with inferior states in a manner calculated 
to create and continue them,”’} ) 


state ee 


* The Countess of Minto’ in heravork on Lord 
Minto in India writes :— 

"It will be remembered that the brilliant adminis- 
tration of Lord Wellesley was brought to a close by 
his recall. While he was engaged in creating an 
empire, his masters in Leadenhall Street were léarning 
to their dismay that the process was not a paying 
one. 
bilities led them to the conclusion that the interests 
ofatrading company might be placed in safer if 
not in abler hands. At their urgent desire Lord Corn- 
wallis was prevailed.on to return to India to inaugur- 
ate a reign of peace, and to observe a strict abstention 
from interference in the affairs of the Native States 
beyond the British frontier. . 

- "But Lord Cornwallis was old and infirm ; he felt 
that he went out to die, and his death followed almost 
immediately on his arrival in India. When his autho- 
rity fell to Sic George Barlow, the directors were 
happy to find in him, though a quondam pupil of 
Lord Wellesley, a thoroughgoing supporter of the 
policy which they had committed to Lord Cornwallis 
-and would gladly have confirmed him in the office of 
Governor-General ; but such was not the intention of 
the Cabinet.” (pp: 1, 2.) 

Sir George Barlow was not popular with the ser- 
vices. According to Lord Minto, Barlow’s merits were 
the cause of his unpopularity. In a letterto Hon, 
Gilbert Elliot, dated Calcutta, September 15, 1807, 
Lord Minto wrote:— 


“He (Barlow) is not popular, and I believe his mefits’ 


may have been the cause of it, or at least one aniong 
others. In truth, a Cempany’s servant raised to the 
commanding height above his fellows which the 
Governor-General holds here, excites envy rather than 
respect or love. ‘They are all comparing thetnselves 
with him, and thei own pretensions with his.” 


. .f “The Governor-General in some of his despatches, 
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Impoverished finances with augmented responsi-— 


selection from the papers of’Lord Metcalfe, p. 7. 








This policy, based on Machiavellian’, 
maxims, was the guiding principle of the 
European Christians in all their transac- 
tions with the non-Christian princes of 
India. At the time of which we write, 
as the wars on the native princes were. 
forbidden, the European Christians in» 
India, in order to extend their influence,’ 
had necessarily to resort to~this mean, - 
selfish and treacherous policy. aoe 

The unjust and aggressive war on 
the Mahratta princes commenced by. 
the Marquess Wellesley had been brought : 
to a close in a manner not reflecting much: 
eredit either on the valor oron thediploma-.: 
tic skill of the European Christian soldiers * 
or administrators then in India. The® 
retreat of the troops under: the command. 
of General Monson before Holkar; Lord. 
Lake’s repeated failures in-reducing the; 
fort of Bharatpur; the restoration of the: 
fortress of Gwalior and the province of. 
Gohud to the Maharaja Sindhia; and: 
finally, the restoration of his territories: 
and possessions to Jeswant Rao Holkar,.: 
did not certainly raise the prestige of the. 
European Christian generals and adminis-= 
trators in India. The Marquess Wellesley’, 
had also pressed the Mahratta princes” 
to accept his nefarious scheme of Subsidia-- 
ry Alliance. But excepting the Peishwa, no-: 
other Mahratta prince,—neither area 
nor Holkar nor even the Raja of Berar,: 
was willing to place this yoke on his; 
own neck. : . 


distinctly says that he contemplates in the discord of- 
the native powers, an additional source of strength ;- 
and, if I aim hot mistaken, some of his plans go. 
directly, and avé designed to foment discord among. 


those states. a 
“But I can contemplate no source of strength in the. 
discords of contiguous powers. It appears to me. 
that in our advanced state of power no great conten 
tions can arise which will not soon reach and entangle: 
us. It is impossible completely to insulate ourselves, - 
and we mnst be subject to the same chances which 
work upon states situated as we are.” cs 
‘cy of Six George Barlow, from Kaye's — 


The policy 
+ British prestige in India had indeed fallen to: 
a very low ebb, and it is necessary to go back to the: 
expedition against the Marathas undertaken in the’ 
regime of Warren Hastings to find a parallel to the. 
heavy blow which had been struck at British demi« 
nion in India. The ambitious designs of the Europeans” 
had been frustrated. ey 
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“The sum “total then of the second 
‘Maratha war was this; that the Raja of 
‘Berar and Sindhia were made to part with 
me of their fertile provinces, but they did 
ot lose their independence and were not 
réduced to the position of feudatory princes, 
like the Nizam or the Peishwa, under the 
protection of the British Government of 
{ndia..Holkar also was’ very fortunate, 
since he neither lost his independence nor 
any portion of his territory. 

‘The British were thea having a very 
critical time in India. The charm of their 
military supremacy was a‘ thing of the 
past. They were the laughing stock of all 
the independent states of India.* ‘Then 
their throwing overboard the pririces of 
Rajputana; especially the Rana of Gohud, 
who had rendered them assistance in 
their hour of-need and without whose 
help they would have, in all probability, 
been swept out of the Scountry,. not only 
amounted to base ingratitude but bad 
faith of a diabolical character. Of course: 
their ‘designs regarding the native states 
given expression to by Sir George Barlow 
already referred to abové, were not known 
to the ruling princes of India. 

‘The inhabitants of the territories then 


BG) 


under the administration of the British _. 


\ 


“* Lord Minto, in his secret and separate general 
es dated May 16, 1808, to the Directors of the. 
Kast India Company, concerning the disposition of the 
native states, wrote -— 

“We have every reason to believe that all the 
brates: of India are satisfied: of our disinclination to 
extend our dominions or te invade their rights, and of 
pur solicitude to maintain peace. But those. states of 
which the powef and dominion have been abridged, 
oF, ‘of which the influence has been circumscribed and 

‘ainst which the field of ambition and enterprise has 
been closed by the political position. of the British 

ower and ascendancy in India, cannot reasonably 
be supposed to entertain that sense of common interest 
with the British Government which should induce 
ther to prefer the security of their actual condition 
tp the alluring prospect of restored possessions, conse- 
uence, and authority. And demonstrations of the 
dafigers to which their authority~and independence 


would be exposed. by the ambition of France would + 


have little weight when opposed to the assurance of 
restoration to the daminion they have lost. 

uw "With states of andttiér description, engagements 
sf. co-operation might no doubt-be formed, provided 
ibgse faa eae should involve obligations of de-. 
fensive alliance against all eneinies. Of such alliances 
vy. is too much reason to doubt the efficiency and 
20 Hoye . 
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Company were groaning unde the 

pressure of taxation imposed on them. It 
should be remembered that England never 
spent; a-single farthing for the acquisition 
of: India. The -Empire -which the British 


have built for themselves in India was 


brought into existence wholly and solely 
at the expense of the treasure of the natives 
of India and mainly of their blood, too. 

But not only did India pay for all these 
wars which enabled the British to establish 
their empire, but all the surplus revenue 
of India was drained out of the country 
to. pay dividends to the Christian mer- 
chants constituting the East India 
Company. Even a writer of. such liberal 
sentiments as James Mill, the wellknown | 
author of an Indian History? did not feel 
ashamed to say :— 

“The financial results of the operations of 
Government from the close of the first adminis: 
tration of the Marquis Cornwallis, till the 
present remarkable era, (i.e.1806), should 
now be adduced. As regards the British 

nation, it is in these results that the good or 
evil of its operations in India is wholly to he 
found. If. India affords a surplus revettue 
which can be sent to England, thus far is India, 
beneficial to Eagland.”’ 

But.the wars which the Marques 
Wellesley carried on, did not afford a 
surplus. revenue ‘Which could be sent to 
England. It was on that account that. 
he) Directors of the East India Company 
in England ordered their Governor-General 


in India to cease from war,:and on'‘his ~ 


persisting in it, they were obliged to order 


r his recall fom India. 


When Lord Minto arrived in- aie 
the finances of the Government were tot- 
tering under the burden, imposed, upon 
them by the Maratha war.* 


* Lord Minto left England for India in ee 
ber 1806 and assumed the reins of Government at _ 
Calcutta on July 3, 1807. He was a friend of Burke, 
Lady Minto in ee work on Lord “Minto in India. 
writes :— 

“Lord: Minto’s early: and intimate connection with 
Burke was'the keynote of his. political career. Fort 
that great-man he formed an enthusiastic affection 
which was ‘returned with so much tenderness and 
confidence that, when indulging after long yeats in-a 


‘retrospect of their old friendship, he was able to say 


‘I believe I was arong those whom Burke loved best, 
and inost trusted.’ 

“Tt was" no doubt due to Sir Gilbert’ s ardent. sym 
pathy wit the views and the alloute of his ane | 


‘i 
an. 7 


* ONE BIRST LORD 


Such was the critical. situation of the 
British during the latter half of the first 
decade of the Nineteenth Century. Their 
eae as a military nation | was at its 


that in 1782 he was designated “as one ak the seven 
Parliamentary Directors (the seven kings as they 
were calléd) to be appointed under the provisions of 
Mr. Fox’s India bill, 

“The measure was lost, and as with it collapsed 
the ministry and the reign of the Whig party, the 
honour was a barren one ; but his first appearance on 
the political stage in a leading part was nevertheless 
destined to be connected with the interests of India. 
‘wo sessions had passed since he and Mirabeau stood 
together at the Bar of the House of Commons to listen 
to the great tribune of England, when Sir Gilbert 
himself made his first important effort in that formid- 
able assembly, and -moved the impeachment of Sir 
Klijah Impey ina speech which elicited the warm 
admiration of its most illustrious members. 

“In the following year he became one of the mana- 

“gers inthe trial of Warren Hastings: ‘His earnest 

desire,’ “he said in his opening speech on that occasion, 

‘to befriend the natives of India had decided him .to 
undertake a business in many respects most unconge- 
nial to his nature.’ But another determining cause 
was the urgency with which~ Burke besought him to 
throw off his modesty, ‘his only fault’, and the warmth 
of encouragement which hailed-his opening effort. A - 
note, written in December 1787 and sent to Sir Gilbert 
with a book intended to be of use to him while engaged 
in the preparation of his charge: Apa Sir Elijah 
Impey, ends thus : 

‘God bless you and forward your good undertaking. 
Stick to it. You have years before you, and if I were 
of- your age, and had your talents and your manners, 
I should not despair of seeing India a happy country - 
in a few years, 


ee Ever, 
EK, Burke,’ 


To understand his Indian policy, it is necessary to 
know something of his antecedents before his assump- 
tion of the office of Governor-General of India. Hap- 

ily, the details of his pre-Indian career are supplied 
bre the three volumes of his Life and Letters from 
1752 to 1806: by his great niece, the Countess of 
‘Minto, published in 1874. 

i Although Lord Minto was a great friend of Burke, 
that friendship came to an end on the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. Henceforth he paid - homage to 
Pitt, into whose confidence he wormed himself. He had 

| been offered the Governorship of Madras, but declined 
it. But Pitt rewarded his adhesion to him by appoint- 
ing him Viceroy of Corsica, a post which he held till 
1796. Afterwards he’ was appointed. minister at 
Vienna and held the post until the end of 1801, 

Pitt was no'Little Englander. He was desirous ‘of 
founding a Fritish Empire in India to compensate for’ 
the loss of America. As a confidential friend and 
protege of Pitt, tn all human ‘probability, her was 
thoroughly acquainted with Pitt’s views and so during 
his administration lee tried to give effect to those views. 
Fra. espieine | his vigorous foreign policy while ruling 

ndige- 
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| MINTO! iS INDIAN ADMINIST RATION 


lowest ebb; their treasuries were empty 
and their public eredit was shaken. 

Lord Minto ltad to devise means for the 
defences of India. It should be remember- 
ed that at the time of which we are 
taking note, there was the possibility of 
rebellion of the inhabitants in — the 
territories wnder the administration of. the 
European Christians, as well as. of 
invasion of those - territories by the indes 
pendent powers of India, and possibly. 
also by the sovereign of Afghanistan: 
Lord Minto fully understood the position: 
and teok measures to.avert the dangers: 
which stared the European Christians 3 ig] 


~ the face. 


It is necessary to describe the’ measures: 
adopted by him, which saved the 
expulsion of his” co- -religicnists an 
compatriots from India. 

First of all, there was the poche 
as said before, of the inhabitants of those. 
territories which were then under the: 






- administration of the British, rising in arms 


against the alien usurpers of their rights, 
and independence, and driving them out: 
of the country. To prevent this contin-. 
gency occurring, the European Christians,. 
ever since they obtained power in India; 
have acted on the maxim of Divide et im-- 
pera; and also generally-excluded Indians. 
from offices of trust and posts of responsi-: 
bility. But there was something worse. The: 
state of disorder then existing in Bengal: 
was such that it could not have been 
worse if Lord Minto and his predecessors: 
had deliberately devised means to prevent, 
the people from uniting, on the supposition. 
that in the miseries of the natives of India; 
lay the strength of their European rulers,’ 
and: that it was therefore necessary to- 
create distractions, disorder and confusion : 
among theth. There i is, of course, no proof 
to show that dacoits were let loose among. 
them, or that dacoities, were encouraged. 
But there are also no records to show 
that any effective steps were taken to’ 


‘prevent dacoities. Lord Dufferin, in’ his’ 


famous speech at St. Andrew’s Dinner, 
Calcutta, on the 30th of November, 1888, 
said :— 


“Indeed, it was only the other day that : 
was reading a life.of Lord Minto, who-men- 


tions incidentally that in his time whole 
districts within twenty miles of Calcutta were 
at the mercy of dacoits, and this after the 
English had been more than fifty years in the 
occupation, of Bengal.” . 


But Lord Dufferin did not offer any 


explanation for the existence of dacoits 
and the perpetration of, dacoities in 
Bengal. It should be remembered that 
the natives of England had ‘been ruling in 
Bengal ever since their gaining the Battle 
of Plassey in 1757. They had established 
their supremacy there for above half a 
century, and yet it is a significant fact 
that dacoits thrived and flourished there 
when Lord Minto was the 
General.* — | 

Regarding the dacoits and their offences, 

ames Mill writes :-— | 

“This ¢élass” of offences did not diminish 
under the English Government, and its legisla- 
tive provisions. It increased, to a degree highly 
disgraceful to the legislation of a civilized 
people. It increased under the English Govern- 
‘ment, not only to a degree’ of which there 
seems to have been no example under the native 
‘Governments of India, but to a degree surpass- 
ing what was ever witnessedin any country 
in which law and-government .could with any 
degree of propriety be said to exist.” 

From the sentences we have put in 
italics, it might be possible for a 
historian to suggest that .the British 
Governmént of India of that period had a 


hand in encouraging dacoits for the. 


purposes already mentioned above. But 
in the absence of positive proof we would 
not go so far. We would only say that 


effective steps were not taken to put down. 


or even to discourage dacoities. | 
Sir Henry Strachey, one of the British 

Judges in India in. the beginning of the 

Nineteenth Century, also wrote:— 
“The crime ot dacoity has, I believe, increased 


x» To be fair to Lord Minto, it is necessary to say 
that the dacoits were not brought 
by him; but the dacoits and the dacoities were the 
results of the so-called judicial reforms of the Mar- 
quess Cornwallis. There. can be ‘no doubt that the 
Marquess Cornwallis introduced these so-called reforms 
with the object of creating distractions in India, 
Lord Minto took advantage’ of the state of affairs 
then prevailing in the territories under his admini- 
stration, and it does not appear that he ever took such 
effective steps to either bring the dacoits to book or to 
‘prevent the dacoities from taking place as were under- 
taken by his suecessor, the Marquess of Hastings, to 
sterisibly crush the Pindarees. . , 


‘greatly, since the 


_point of faet, there is no 
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into existence 
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‘British administratién of 

justice.” : 7 
In 1808, the judge of circuit in the 

Rajeshabye division also wrote :— 


“That dacoity is very prevalent in 
Rajeshahye has been often stated, But if-its 
vast extent were known; if the scenes of 
horror, the murders, the burnings, the excessive 
cruelties, which are continually: perpetrated 
here, were properly. represented to Govern- 
ment, I-am confident that some measures 
would be adopted, to remedy the evil....... Yet 
the situation of the people is not sufficiently 
attended to. It cannot be dented, that, m 
) protection for persons 
or property.” . - & : 

Mr. Dowdeswell, the Secretary to 
Government, reported in 1809, that :— 

“To the people of India there is.no protection, 
either of persons ot: of property.” _ Ta 

Regarding the operations of the dacoits; 
James Mill truly observed :— 


“Such is the military strength of the Britis 
Government in Bengal, that it: could extermi- 


' nate all the inhabitants with the utmost ease; 


such at the same time is its civil weakness, that 
it is unable to save the community from 
running into that extreme disorder where the 
villain is more powerful to intimidate than the 
Government to protect.” | 

“Would it be very unfair to infer from 
the above extracts that it was sot the 
policy of the Government of those days 
to protect the people against the dacoits, 
for the prosperity and welfare, and conse- 
quent strength of the people meant 
danger to the alien, unsympathetic and 
selfish rulers of the land during that 
period? This was the state of affairs in 
India.after over half-a-century’s adminis- 


. tration of the country by the ‘servants of 


the East India Company.t 


+ ‘Itis necessary to give Lord Minto’s explanation 
of the. existence of dacoits and the perpetration of 
dacoities. In a letter to Lady Minto, extracts from 
which are given in “Lord Minto in India” (page 85 6 
Lord Minto wrote :-— ait o 

“They (the dacoits ) have.of late come within thirty 
miles of Barrackpore. The crime of gang robbery has 
at all times, though in different degrees, obtained a 
footing in Bengal. The prevalence of the offence, occa- 


Sioned ‘by its success and impunity, has been much 


greater in this civilised and flourishing part of. India, 
than in the wilder territories adjoining, which have‘not 
enjoyed so long the advantages of a regular and legal 
government ; and it appears at first sight mortifying 
to the English administration of these provinces, ‘that 






to the tone adopted by all British writers 
ou Indian [listory while 


out oldest possessions should be the worst protected 
against the evils of lawless violence. 

“It. has been said that the prosperity and undisturb- 
ed tranquillity of these lower provinces, which have 
never seen war within their | 
generation of their inhabitants, that is to say, for half 
a century, have afforded two inducements to the des- 
perate associations-which have so constantly harassed 
them under the name of dacoits. First, the riches of 
the country have presented the temptation of good 
plunder. Second, the long security which the country 
has enjoyed from foreign enemies, and the consequent 
loss of martial habits ‘and character, have made the 
people of Bengal so timid and enervated, that no 
resistance is to be apprehended in the act, nor punish- 
ments afterwards, There have, however, certainly 
been other more specific causes for the extraordinary 
prevalence of the crime at particular quarters. Among 
these has been the nature of our judicial and police 
~ establishments. The judge and magistrate is an 

English gentleman ; but all his subordinate officers 
and instruments are necessarily ative. The probity 
and good intention of the English magistrate may in 
general be relied upon; but “his vigilance, personal 
activity, intelligence, or talents, are. not equal in all 
cases to his integrity. The consequence often is, 
that the practical and efficient part of the police is 
‘cast upon the black Subaltern officers, amongst whom 
it is hardly too much to say, although it sounds like 
an uncharitable partiality to my own fair complexion, 
that there is scarcely an exception to universal venality 
and corruption,” 

There is a proverb current in India that whosoever 
goes to Lanka (Ceylon) turns a cannibal. So it was 
no wonder that Lord Minto, who, as Sir Gilbert Elliot 
was a friend of Burke, had moved the impeachment 
of Sir Elijah Impey, and been one of the managers of 
the trial of Warren. Hastings, should, after breathing 
the atmosphere of the Anglo-Indian Society of India, 
have nourishéd uncharitable feelings towards- the 
people of India, and libelled and abused them to his 
heart’s content, It is natural for Anglo-Indians to 
credit their countrymen with whatever good traits they 
discover in the administration of India, and impute 
the faults to the native Indian officers or natives of the 
country whenever anything goes wrong in the govern- 
ment of this country. Yes, Indians are made scape- 
goats for all crimes of omission and commission in 
Indian affairs! The British officers—those who 
constituted the class whom Lord Minto’s deceased 
friend Burke described as ‘birds of prey and ‘passage 
in India’, who came out to India to shake the pagoda 
tree and grow rich and on their return to ‘their native 
country to play “Nabobs”, were all immaculate beings 
and therefore “the probity and good intentions of the 
English magistrate may in general be relied upon.” 
Lord Minto was a‘ believer in the myth that the co- 
religionists and compatriots of Clive and Warren 
Hastings were, like Caesar's wife, above all suspicion. 

In some of the extracts made above, it is admitted 
that in the territories ruled by Native princes there 


* . 





of’ : “passing. ‘allusion must be made ‘here’ pacpie of Tadia. 


speaking of" 
the benefits conferred by their rule on the. 


limits during the present 


of the 


made 1t a principal object of their adminisa@ 


-as that from which the. corresponding class of the'% 


_territory was richer than the adjoining native territory: 














thes “writers are nevel 3 
tired of describing, by mainly indénting’s 
on their imagination, the so-called 
anarchy alleged to have prevailed in India 
on the break-up of the Moghul Empige 
But°so far they have not adduced anya 
evidence to prove that anarchy existed: ae : 
India previous to the assumption of thes as 
Government of Bengal by the Britisn 
During the last days of the sear sf 
reer : 2 


setting up ey Pia Lineioenn 
several provinces of India. It was in- tt ve 
manner that Asaf Jah at Haidarabad awdeg 
Sadat Khan in Bengal established theiz 
independent principalities. But.there wagix 


= 


no anarchy or internal disorder anywheré,3 








no independent principality could haved 
-been brought into existence without; 
waging wars and fighting battles. Butz 
it could be proved from historical facts 
that there were more wars and battles img: 
Europe during the 18th, and the beginning 
19th centuries—in fact till thes 
defeat and capture of. Napoleon ‘af¥¥ 
Waterloo—than in India at the ieee 
when the Moghul Empire was tottering? 
to pieces,. or independent priticipal ities ® 
and states were being raised by the? 
disioyal servants of the Moghul Emperorgyg 


or by the Marathas or, Rajputs. aes 




















But they 
rulers of all these newly established states 


oh a 


7s 


tration to be acquainted with the wants<% 
and desires of their Meee es and to afore ‘ 


, a 
was not such anarchy .as in the adjoining Brigham 
territory. Yet these Native territories had subordj--x5 
nate officers derived from the same class of indiane 










Indian servants of the Hast India Company werg, 
drawn. Had the Company then the misfortune sq" 
attracting to its service a very much larger propos 
tion of rascals than were drawn to the service of ‘thel% 
Native princes ?- In Lord Minto’s opinion, British 
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and that was one cause of the dacoities in British terfis’ a 
tory. But where are the proofs of this superior wealth: A 
That’ British Suplevts were emasculated is a damaging § 
admission. “ape 





gi ot 8 states: But this cannot be 
said of the British rulers: of that age 
vat the territor ies under their adminis: 


e ns Phe whose persons and proper bigs 
: they never took any step to protect. 

It is also a singular fact that distrac- 
tions and disorders commenced to appear 


yong ‘after. 








thes ‘Brigish ‘establiahéd theme : 
selves as a political power in Bengal. It 
may; hence be presumed that the Euro- 
peans sent emissaries to the states and 


principalities of Indian India to create 
distraction and confusion and disorder 
in’them in order that they might be able 
to extend their power: It was the 
Europeans who helped the Nawab Vizit 
of Oude to murder in cold - blood. the 
brave inhabitants of Rohilkhand. 
( To be continued. -) 
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in the different states of India not very HisToricus, 

a - LETTERS FROM RABINDRANATH TAGORE . 3 

— | [, There began the reign of Mind, It ° 
eB HEN life began her first experiments, ‘brought its predecessor of gigantic bulk 


+, 
7. 


she was mightily proud of the huge- 
ness of her animal specimens. 
: ‘bigger the bodies were, the more extrava- 
: path pais the armour had to be made for 
| The ludicrous creatures, in 





wees 





ty Te 


ae: 


a 
a) “the rest of the co It went on like this till 
Slife became a burden to itself and to the 
e exchetuer of creation. It‘was uneconomical, 
and therefore not only harmful but ungainly. 
“True economy is the principle of beauty in: 
if practical arithmetic. Driven to, bewilder- 
a-ment life began to seek for a pause in her 
insanity of endless multiplication. All forms 
i2-of ambitious power are obsessed by this deli- 
ium of multiplication. All its steps are steps 
:= towards augmentation and not ,completeness. 
* But ambitions, that rely solely upon the sug- 
e2gestions of their tails and armour, are con- 
;-demned to carry out their—qayy obstruction 
still they have to stop. 
-- In its early history, life, after its ¢ orgies of 
’=<megalomania, had at last to think of disarma- 
ment. But how did she effect it? By boldly 
ae ‘relinquishing the ambition to produce big- 
i ness,—-and man was born helplessly naked 
; yjand small. All of a sudden, he was dis- 
“inherited of the enormity of flesh, wher appar- 
ee “ently he was most in need of it. But this 
aeprodigious loss gained for him his ‘freedom 
oe apd victor y: 
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- ready (o sacrifice for it, all that we have. 
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under subjection. But, as it often happens, 
the master became the parasite of its slave, 
and mind also tried to achieve greatness by’ 
the Kigness of materials. The dynasty of 
mind followed the dynasty of flesh, but em- 
ployed this flesh as its Prime Minister. 

‘Our history is waiting for the dynasty of 
Spirit: The human succeeded the brutal, 
and now comes the turn of the Divine. In 
our mythology, we have often heard of man 
taking the side of Gods, and saving Paradise 
from ‘the dominion of Giants. But in our 
history, we often notice man holding alliance 
with Giants and trying to defeat the Gods. 
His guns and ships of huge power and pro- 
portion are turned ont from the arsenal of the 
Giant. In the fight of bigness against good- 
ness man has joined the former, counting 
coins ‘of his reward in number and not in 


quality ~ in lead and not in gold. 


Those who are in possession of material 
resources have become slaves of their own 
instruments. . Fortunately for us, in India, 
these ‘resources are beyond all immediatey 
possibility of realisation. We are disarmed, 
and therefore we have no option but to seek 
for other and higher sources of power. The 
men who believe in the reality of brute force 


- have made enormous sacrifices in order to 


attain and to maintain it, Let us, in India, 
have faith in moral power in man and be 
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“us a6 ovr bese to” prove that Man has not | 


been the greatest mistake in Creation. Let 
it not be said, that, for the sake of happiness 
-and peace of - the world, the physical brutes 
were far preferable to intellectual brutes who 
boast of their factory-made teeth and _ nails 


* and poison fangs. | 


~1T, 


In every age and in every country facts 
are given to us in order that we may provide 
with them some special expression of Truth. 
Facts are like atoms in gases. They fight 
with, or else fly away from one another. But 
when they are united into a drop of dew they 
attain beauty and reality. Man must: have 
that creative magic to bring the facts of his 
time into some unity of creation. In Christ 
and in Buddha, this creative ideal tried to 
unite men who were divided because of their 

» formalism in religious faith. 


Formalism in religion is like Nationalism ° 


in politics. It breeds sectarian arrogance, 
mutual misunderstanding and a spirit of per- 
secution. Our medizval saints, through their 
light of love and inner perception of truth 
could realise the spiritual unity of man. 
them, the innumerable barriers of formalism 
had no existence, and therefore the mutually 
antagonistic creeds of Hindus and Muham- 
madans, irreconcilable as they seemed, did 
not baffle them. Our faith in n truth has its 








THE BURIAL OF A BIRD .“ 
( By an Amertean boy of to or 1i years of age, ) 


One day, when I was walking near the bridge, _ 
I heard a noise and I turned-to look, | 
And I saw a man with a gun in his hand. 

Iran up when he fired the shot, 

I looked around for halt an hour, | 

Until I found something hopping on the ground, 


Then I saw a blackbird. 


He hopped slower and slower, until he dropped aoe 


And then I picked him up. 


And then I built a cross, 


And made a wreath of flowers, 
And I put some flowers on the grave. 
Then some other boys said the Lord’s Prayer; 
» And then we went away sad. 


Ss stantemmneleemicimeeetienianacecoomematetinessaneneneaaadaadl 
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For” what is the cry of man, which the politicians ® e 
or 


' -L brought him to Miss Wylie, 
; And she gave me a box to bury bim in. 
Then I buried him in Shelter garden, 


trial in the asain difficulty of its realisa & 
tion. es 





of all men of ri in the resent age, to ga 


this fact into truth: The worldly-wise i 
shake their heads and say it is not possible-=is 
that there is a radical difference between thet 
East and the West and therefore only physicatég 
power will have its sway in their relationsa 


ship. 
But physical - power is, not creatives 
Whatever laws and _ organisations it mayey 


produce it will never satisfy spiritual 
humanity. Rami Mohan Ray was the first 
great man in our age who had the profoundag 
faith and large vision to feelin his heart thes $i 
unity: of soul between East and West. I48 
follow him, though he is practically rejected. 
by my countrymen. I only. wish you had 
been with me in Eurépe! You would know-ats 
once what is the purpose of the modern age } he 






Fase 


never hear. There were politicians in the?2 
courts of the Moghul Emperors. They havers 
left nothing behind them, but ruins. But & 


Kabir and Nanak ! They have bequeathed Love 
us their imperishable faith in the unity obs & 
Mah ee God’s love. 
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“ Rig-Vedic India.” - 


= J am obliged to Prof. Dr. Sten Konow of Kristiania 
: University, Norway, for publishing a short notice of 
* ny book “Rig-Vedic India®” in the July number of 
“the Modern Review. | take this opportunity of 
. thanking the learned Professor for his candid opinion 
about the merits of the book. He does not see his 
yay to accept the points urged by me with a view to 
ip establish the theory of the original cradle of the 
fAryans in Sapta-Sindhu, and the vast antiquity of 
fs»the Rig-Veda and Rig-Vedic civilization. “It is not 
i easy for a European scholar,” says he “to write about 

a book like......Ai¢g-Vedie India. From the beginning 
to the end it goes straight against everything that we 
- considered as established facts. We have been 
accustomed to think of human civilization as being of 
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~. asked to carry its development in India back for 

* hundreds of | millenniums.” When writing the 

“~book, I anticipated the difficulty that the general 

-teader -would experience in accepting my views, but 

“1 never suspected that they would puzzle or perplex 

=a learned scholar like Dr. Sten Konow, simply 

*“ because they happen “to go straight against every- 

‘;..thing that we considered as established facts.” This 

«= should, in my -humble opinion, Have furnished a 

“4% greater reason for examining them’ in fuller details, 

3® which, however, the Professor: has not done. ‘With 

*“regard to the interpretations put by me on Ry. X: 

~, 136. 5, IX. 33. 6; X, 47.2, and EI. 12. 2, and the 

5: inferences drawn therefrom in the light of the results 

~ of geological investigation, he simply contents 

oo himself by saying: “It is impossible for me to see in 

*k-such explanations anything but loose guesses, which’ 

g:..do not become more probable, because they are 

= often repeated.” An observation like this is, I need 
~ hardly say, highly disappointing, | 

‘tion is wrong,~. the reader would naturally expect 

.« from him the right interpretation which, however, he 

~ has not offered. The reader is, therefore, left severely 

“alone to draw his own conclusions. 

Dr. Sten Korliow says: “We have been accus- 
tomed to think of human civilization as being of 
comparatively modern growth.” I do not know how 

..far back in the’ time-scale the learned Professor is 

: -prepared to go to trace the growth of this civilization ; 

“but it is clear and certain that he is not prepared to 

#0 So far back as hundreds of millenniums, as 

~.f have done in the case of Rig-Vedic civilization. It 

“has, however, now come to be accepted almost 
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‘comparatively modern growth, and now we are. 


If my interpreta-_ 
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$roneous views, intentional or uninténtional misrepresentation, etc., in the original contri- 


© opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, we are always hard 
“pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that 
“whatever they write is strictly to the point. We are unwilling tolay down any rigid limit, 
Sbut four hundred words at the longest ought to suffice.—Editor, ‘‘The Modern Review.” ] 
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truth. that human civilization is 
hundreds of thousand years old. The Pleis- 
tocene period is regarded by geologists to have 
taken nearly 400,000 years to form (though Prof, 
Rutot thinks that 140,c00 years sufficed for the 
purpose }), and the Pleistocene large-brained men are 
said to have developed mental and moral faculties, 
not much inferior to ours. Writing on the “Imper-~ 
manence of Civilization”, the 7zmes (London) in its | 
issue of January 8, 1921, referred to “discoveries prov- 
ing the existence of large-brained men at a period so 
remote from our own times as to be measured by 
hundreds of thousands of years (the italics are mine). 
These and the recovered traces of lost civilisations 
have changed.the simple and attractive view of. 
human history creatéd in the first flush of! Darwinism. 
Modern man is not the unique achievement of the 
evolving human race. The lowest savages of to-day 
may not be surviving stages in the ascent of the 
white "man from the apes, but the degenerate 
descendants of forgotten peoples with brains as large, 
and méntal and moval faculties as high as our own 
(the italics are mine). We are not the ‘heir of all 
the ages’, but only the representatives of one civiliza- 
tion, lying, as geologists would say, unconformably 
on the denuded surface ef many other civilizations.’ 
Again, in its issue of December 30,1920, the same 
journal wrote: “The Pleistocene large-brained men 
may also remind us of many other . discoveries, 
establishing the existence of civilizations long ante- 
cedent to those of which we have historical remains. 
However proudly we may trace the development of 
existing, institutions, we may do well to remember 
that they have followed other civilizations, possibly as 
great, possibly as confident of their own permanence.” 

_In the face of these facts, discoveries, and opinions 
of scientists, is it at all an absurd thing to try to | 
trace back the growth of Indo-Aryan civilization to 
hundreds of millenniums ? 

The learned Professor finds it difficult to accept 
my views mainly on the ground that if the Aryan ” 
mind “had reached the highest development” hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, how is it that it has re- 


as historical 


mained . “practically stationary” and “unproductive 


and barren” during untold millenniums ? “Its, growth 
and development,” says he “which _we wete 
wont to admire has extended over such. a_ vast 
period that it. becomies insigrilficant in comparison 
with such nations, as for instance the Germanic enes. 
For they'were certainly still barbaryans less than two 
thousand years ago, and in spite of that they may 
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now compare, and in ‘some respects “even favourably, 
with the Indo-Aryans who had developed, we are told, 
a marvellous civilization hundreds of thousand years 
ago.” 1am afraid, it will not at all be possible for 
me in this short article to enter into an elaborate 
discussion on this important~queStion raised by Dr., 
Sten Konow. Nevertheless I will attempt an answer 
“s brief as possible. In the first place, 1 have nowhere 
said in my book that the Aryan mind “had reached 
the highest development” in Rig-Vedic times. All 
that I have said is that the Aryans during this 
period, after emerging from the state of a nomadic 
existence, “attained a comparatively high state of cul- 
ture.’ (P. 557.) Further, “the Rig-Vedic hymns were 
composed during a Jong period, as there is distinct 
reference in the sacred Scripture to hymns that had 
been composed in the early and the middle ages and 
to hymns that were composed in the later‘age of Rig- 
Vedic times (Rv. IIL 32. 313). The language of 
the ancient hymns also underwent a thorough 
change, and had to be recast in the more refined 
dialect of the later age. In fact, the old hymns came 
down to the Aryans of the later age in ‘new graceful 
robes’ as a Rishi has felicitously expressed the idéa. 
All the hymns that we find in the Rig-Veda were 
‘collected and redacted in comparatively recent 
times, not certainly according to their sequence and 
dates of composition but according to their happening 
to fall in with certain groups, and we need not, thefe- 
fore, be surprised if we occasionally come across 
certain hymns that bear in theni the stamp of 
modernity along with hymns that are admittedly 
more ancient.” (P.557;) The above extracts from 
Rig-Vedic India would go to show that the develop- 
ment of Rig-Vedic civilization extended over a long 
period of time consisting of three ages. Of course, 
we do not know anything about the extent of each 
age; but we may safely surmise, considering how 
slowly did early civilization move, that each age 
must ‘have extended over some thousands of years. 
We should always bear in mind that progress was 
‘necessarily extremely slow in early human, or for the 
matter of that, early Aryan society on account of 
its complete isolation from, and the absence of 
communication with the outer world which also, by 
the way, had not made much advance towards 
civilization, And this brings us to the question 
raised by Dr. Sten Konow about -the tmprobability 
of the extremely slow development of the Aryan 
mind during an enormously long period of time. 
Certain modern nations, it is true, have ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds on the path of progress 
and attained a high degree of culture in the course 
of a few centuries by coming into contact with the 
original high cultures of peoples who, in their iso- 
lation, had developed it by their own independent 
exertions slowly and laboriously, through long untold 
centuries, nay, millenniums. The history of modern 
Japan may be cited here as an instance. She has 
taken less than three-quarters of a century to come 
to the front rank of the civilized nations of the world. 
If left to herself and her own resources in her island 
fiome, she would probably have taken millenniums 
to reach the present stage of her development. The 
Germanic nations ealso'owed their present culture 
and civilization to a successful assimilation of the high 
Roman, Celtic and SJavonic cultures with which they 





had come into contact; but if left to themselves 
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in their splendid isolation they would probably not. 
have advanced during the last two thousand years: ,~ 
much beyond the stage of civilization as revealed in-.- 
their ancient kitchen-middens. The aboriginal tribes 

like the Juangs, the Puliyers, and the Mundavers | 
of Southern India are still in the stone age of civili- .... 
gation in consquence of their isolation, though other .-*2 
Dravidian peoples lke the Cholas and the Pandyas. .*2 
attained a high culture thousands of years ago through,... :3 
their having come into contact with higher Aryan "3 
culture and civilization. It is therefore extremely -+i3 
misleading to compare the rate of progress madés"=% 
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surrounded by savage neighbours, had through their = 
unaided exertions to develop a civilization of their x 
own consistently with their peculiar genius. One 24 
need not, therefore, he surprised to find the slow. <%8 
growth of civilization and the slow rate of progress ‘5 
of the Indo-Aryans during a long period of time. ‘@:3 
Before the last. three thousand years, they had not “34 
come into contact with any peoples who might be -ig3 
regarded as their superiors or even equals. They #2 
moved inthe same old groove cut out by their fore-.z 
fathers thousands and thousands of years ago, care-°*é 
fully and religiously preserving the treasures be~ =) 
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queathed to them by countless generations of their “:% 
ancestors, and developing a unique civilization with ”'% 
unique religious rites and social customs which 2% 
have no counterparts in any human society on the - a 
face of the globe. Only those Indo-Aryan tribes whe. 
emigrated to foreign countries from time to time  % 
took with them a portion of their culture which <3 
having been transplanted in foreign soils, either did Ee 
not Hourish amidst uncongenial environments, or |% 
was transformed into something else beyond recog- me 
nition. But this process also helped to uplift the. = 


then ancient world, and to spread civilization over 
Western Asia, Egypt and Europe. . ree 

It is against the law of Nature to produce con- +: 
tinually, or in quick succession without 
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rest and recuperation, And this law also holds | 2 
good in the case of human communities. It is ~ 3s 
wrong to suppose that the Aryan mind “has always 4 
been. capable of producing new and fresh fruits.” 942 
This is reading history on a wrong line. The Indo- °° 
Aryan mind has undoubtedly produced new and fresh 4 
fruits, but only after sufficiently long intervals; “4 
as is evidenced by the production of the different =3 
Vedas which bear ufimistakable interrial eviderice, 4 
both geographical and historical, of having been. 
composed in different periods, separated from one.“ 
another by long stretches of time. The Srahmanas \ 75 
were composed when the Vedic rituals became too ay 


complicated to be easily understood froma perusal “2 
of the’mantras; and they were followed by the - 
Sutras, the Avanyakas and the Upanishads, not surely .% 
in quick succession, but after long intervals covered =: 
by thousands of years. This shows the gradual and ~:* 
natural growth of the Aryan mind. Nothing can be ‘=:, 
more misleading from a historical point of view than «32 
to apply the measure of progress made in modern.” : 
times within a limited period to the circumstances of | , 
ancient times, which were so different from those of 
our own. 7 

The putting forth of a stupendous amount of. : 
energy is invariably succeeded by a period of inactte..J4 
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anguor and depression both in thé life of nations 
of individuals. “Professor Flinders Petrie,’’ says 
- Times of January 8, rg21, ‘has insisted that cul- 
re is intermittent. He estimates the average 
luration of any period of culture at about 1500 years 
We has traced eight such periods in ancient 
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Egypt.” This may be true of ancient Egypt. But 
nc-as regards India the periods of production and non- 


pad 


s-production must have been far larger in. number 
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= “during which the Aryan mind oscillated and progress- 
zed slowly but surely towards a higher culture, both 
-- material and spiritual but more spiritual than mate- 
i gial, which it was destined to achieve. Dr. Sten 
«=; Konow’s objection, therefore, against accepting niy 
2 view about the long period of the slow development 
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‘to stand on firm ground, | 7 
“= There is historical evidence of periods of national 
"activity and inactivity extending over centuries. Has 
~ "Rome achieved anything very great after the down- 
.. fall of the Empire ? Does Greece still lead the van 
© .of civilization in Europe ? Where is the greatness of 
*» the ancient Persians now ? And where isthe great- 
. ness of ancient Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria ? What 
=~has become again of the ancient civilizations of Peru 
-z-and Mexico? The last’sparks of their lives have pro- 
bably been extinguished for ever, to revive no more. 
But there was and has been an uninterrupted conti- 
<niuity in the life of the ancient civilization of the Indo- 
«Aryans showing that it possesses a strong vitality, 
- acquired in the course of ages through strenuous 
* self-exertion: and hard self-culture. 
: | ABINASCHANDRA Das. 
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Language of Rammohun ~ 
Roy’s First Work. 


WwW ith reference to the note on Rammohun Roy's 
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Chaudhury writes regarding 
‘Rammohun Roy’s first work : > 

'T have little doubt in my mind on the point as 
the reference to that pamphlet in ‘An Appeal to the 
Christian Public’ clears the matter altagether. “He 
(theRaja’s Christian opponent } is safe,” writes the Raja 


in the third person as was his wont, “in ascribmg thea 
collection of these precepts to Rammohun Roy: who’ 


although he was born a Brahman, not only renounced 


idolatry at a very early period of his life but 


published. at that time a treatise in Arabic and 
Persian against that system” which “brought severe 
difficulties upon him by exciting the displeasure of his 
parents.” Even a careless reader will not fail to 
detect the necessary identity between this “treatise in 
Arabic and Persian” and the “manuscripf™ calling in 
question the validity of thé idolatrous system of the 
Hindoos”’, because by writing the latter the boy 
Rammohun was turned out of home by his father.’ ° 
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Is Hunting a Legacy of the 
Mahomedan Rule? - 


I am indebted to Mr. Umawar Misra for drawing 
my attention to an unfortunate error that has crept 
into my translation of Prof. Sarkar’s article, extracted 
in the April issue of the “Modern Review”. Prof. 
Sarkar, of course, does xg¢ say that hunting was 
introduced in our country by the Mutissalman rulers, 
but only that it received a strong impetus at their 
hands. I am heartily sorry for the etror, and beg 
pardon of Prof. Sarkar for the same. 
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 “India‘at the Death of Akbar.” 
ee In the above-named work. by Mr. W. H. 
*- Moreland, his general conclusions are :— 
bs (i) The upper classes were able to live much 
= more luxuriously in the time of Akbar than 
now, 
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(ii).The middle classes appear to have_ 


* occupied more or less the same economic 
-. position as at present, but their numbers were 
-- proportionately much smaller. 

(ttt) The lower classes lived even more 
». hardly than they live now. We cannot be sure 
. whether they had a little more or little less to 
“eat, but they probably had fewer clothes, and 
‘uthey were certainly worse off in regard to 
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‘ -houshold -utensils and to some of the minor 
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conveniences and 


gratifications. of. life. (Pp. 
294, and 279). . E. <4 . 
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In reviewing the book in the Indian 


Journal of [conomics, Prof Jadunath 


Sarkar’ agrees in the main with Mr. 


Moreland’s conclusions, though withy 
certain modifications. Some of .these 
modifications, important in themselves, 


are indicated-in the following passage :— 


The lower classes had indeed fewer clothes 
than now. Though handloom weaving was 


almost universally practised ,throughout the: 


country its output was necessarily small, and 


a moderate sized cotton mill qf to-day produces. 


more dhutis than a hundred thousand hand- 
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A WLOreaver, 
“were comparativly dearer in- most parts of 
India in those days of no transport facilities. 
We have evidence that machine-made cloth is 
enabling our agricultural classes to clothe 
themselves more fully and easily in these days of 
higher grain prices than three centuries ago 
But Iam persuaded that the village population 
‘and town labourers alike in the Gangetic valley 
(as well as those of the Krishna and Godavari) 
at least were better fed in Akbar’s time than 
now, No doubt, they lacked the resources 
which modern civilisation’ has given their 
descendents for combating a local famine with 
the surplus produce of distant places, and had 
not the same amount of garnered wealth for 
resisting famine as they now have in certain 
provinces. But in normal years they enjoyed 
the full advantages of Nature’s.lavish bounty in 
the absence of export, the existence of many 
free pastures and water-courses from which 
they could add to their income (as the English 
village labourer used to do before the enclosures 
ofthe middle 18th century ). Dairy products 
Were cheaper, purer and distributed more 
widely and toa lower stratum of society even 
50 years ago than now. Fish (which in 
Bengal is the most important item of food for 
all after rice and before dal or vegetables, and 
in other provinces is eaten by the numerous 
lower castes), was more plentiful and in many 
places could be had for nothing from the many 
neglected streams and tanks, like “the things 
of Nature.’ It has now become a luxury even 
for the middle class in our towns. 


In fact, the population was sparse, and the 
lower classes benefited by reason of it. Life 
also was simpler for all; hence the vanquished 
in the struggle for existence—the weak, the in- 
firm, the unsuccessful in business, did not find 
it so hard a world to live nas now. There 
were certainly greater colour’of gaiety in life 
then and that implied rude plenty in normal 
years. When akal (famine) or the great Mother 
( pestilence ) desolated the land, there was no 
help for it; man bowed his head to divinity, but 
raised it after the storm had blown over. [Here 
I must warn the student against accepting the 
picture of misery given in Mukundaram’s poem 
Chandi as typical of 16th century Bengal, any 
more than the Vision of Wilham concerning 
Piers the Plowman is universally true of 14th 
eentury England.] .The chief gain of the lower 
_classes—and indeed. of all classes,—in British 
tudia has been security of property and freedom 
of production and service, The wealth of the 
upper grades of our town laborers is‘now cer- 
tainly greater and their standard of living 
higher than in 1605. But the lowér grades of 


town laborers and peasants, even when richer. 


in money, are uo better off than in 1605, probab- 
ly worse, as they have new wants to. supply 
and live in an overcrowded bustling world that 
has no pity for thedallen of the industrial army, 
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When Mr, Moreland speaks of Akbar’s higher -~ “35 
officers as “consisting largely of foreigners’ ° 2 
(pp. 69 and 279), the student has to bear <a; 
correction in his mind, These men were foreign, 
ers by birth no doubt, but they made India 22a 
their home, and most of-them broke the bridge-*ag 
for areturn to their ancestral Iran or Turan 
In Akbar’s reign, (and the remark is even more 
true of the 17th century), whenever a Centrat<i 
Asian, Persian or Turkish soldier or minister: 
came to India in search of fortune, he thereby? 
banished himself for ever from his homeland. “74 
There was the greatest rivalry between the*>% 
Great Mughal and the rulers of Turan and Iran <2 
for several generations. Every adventurer com- +3 


. ing from these countries to India was a deserter.“ 


in the eyes of his native king. Such men had. 
ustially given offence to their kings before “Ge 


leaving home ( vilayet ), and subsequently found “2% 


the greatest difficulty in bringing to India their .3% 
wives, sous and sons-in-law if left behind at “433 
home, Witness the cases of Ali Mardan Khain “Sy 
the Persian, and Husain Pasha (created Islam’ 3% 
Khan by Aurangzib) the Turk. These refugees “23 
could not leave India; they bred and multi--;: 
plied here, and thérefore after one generation <=: 
they ceased to be foreigners. Even the->® 
Mughal imperial family forgot its central... 
Asian origin. We have a significant anecdote 33 
in which a son of Aurangzib complains against 27% 
an officer saying, ‘He is a rascal—a Turk,” and 23 
the Emperor replies with a.smile, “We too are 2: 
Turks” (Ma ham Atrak—em !), 
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Parts of India in the 17th Century. <-; 
Mr. K. Krishnamacharya, writing in . <> 
the. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic ."3 
Society, gives a brief account of an in- 2% 
teresting Sanskrit work named Visvaguna- "© 
darsa by Vankatadhwari, who “belonged 
to the latter half of the seventeenth cen- .; 
tury.” | ae 
His Visvagunadarsa is therefore a record of 3 
the times when-the Mogul Emperor Aurangazib 22% 
was reigning at Delhi, amidst ominous mis- 
givings that his empire was tottering under his ~ 





‘very throne, and when the great Mahratta * 4 


hero Sivaji was laying the foundations of his .« 3 
Empirein the south, : o By 

The observations recorded in Visvagunadarsa <x 
are mostly socio-religious, and partly political = 
also. Though the whole of India comes into -2-3 
view, it is the Southern India that claims the? <*. 
major part of the attention ofthe author. The” ._} 
Eastern, the North-eastern, the Western parts °°: 
of the country do not receive any attention. “ 
at all, 

The plan of the work is simple, 
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. an jittvalaable 
tant travels. . a 
. The warlike spirit of the Maharashtras has 
its rightful share of the critical eye of our Gan- 
dharva youths. | 
- Visvavasu asserts that the destructive actions 
ofan army on.its expeditions against the foes of 
the land, thé Mlechchhas, are to be tolerated in 
consideration of the good services it renders to’ « 
the country, by freeing it from its aggressive 
foe ; even as the unpalatable savour ofa royal 
medicine intended to rescue the patient froma 
deadly disease. He has even a good word to 
say of the manly spirit of the Mlechchha‘army. 
The profession of the average Brahmin in the 
Andhradesa, as a Karnam or a petty clerk 
under rich landlords of other castes, has no 
attraction for Krisanu, and he therefore indulges 
in ajdenunciation of the country. But his friend 
Visvyavasu does not trouble himself abont this, 
and readily finds a word of praise for the land, 
in that it enjoys a glorious possession by way | 
of the symmetrical type of the average Andhra’s 
woman, as of the exquisite and delicate type of 
the Gurjara woman. ~ Xt 
The Tirupati God. is put down for a merciless 
usurer, that sucks the very life blood of his deno- 
tees, by extracting from them his overdue 
accounts with a compound interest. | 
Incidentally Krisanu hits upon the seemingly | 
incongruous practices of the sanyasins who 
happen to be the Heads of the various religious 
Mutts. Their luxurious ways of lifedo not com- 
mend themselves to him. He will have nothing 
to do with their kingly paraphernalia. But , 
Visvavasu does not see much of wrong therein 4 
on the other hand, he upholds their luxury as - 
a real necessity for the. itinerant life of such 
sanyasins consecrated for the propagation of 
their faith. if gy 
The European settlers at Madras are spoken*™ 
of as not caring a straw for the Brahmin. It. 
is really gratifying to:learn that the western 
friends of those days had an enviable reputation 
for their love of truth, their partiality to justice 
and their skill in the manufacture of “wonderful” 
articles. | : | 
At the sight of the fortress of Gingee, Krisanu 
falls into a rage against -kings in general, and ° 
. condemns them for their avarice which knows | 
no law, and which leads them very often to | 
battle-fields, even at the cost of their own life : 
with all its channels ofpleasure. But Visvavasn 
only ireminds Krisanu that theso-called mis-. 


seavavasu, undertake a pleasure drive in their 
ze Vimanas, and-pass through the several notable 
weePlaces in the land. As they pass, they indulge 
gerin a lively discussion of the things they see. 
4.’ Krisanu has a critical eye and is a shrewder 
“observer than Visvaévasu; and as- such he is 
«-struck more with the defects than with the 
‘“ merits of the things he observes. But his 
friend is tolerant to a fault, and sees something 
“praiseworthy in whatever he sets his eyes pon. 
. While Krisanu is humorously pessimistic, 
‘. Visvavasu is seriously optimistic. For our 
> purpose, Krisanu is the surer guide of the two ; 
“bat we do not mean thereby that we shall not 
“ avail ourselves ofthe good services of Visvavasu. 
"'. Before they take leave of our blessed-earth, 
“- Visvavasu assures Krisanu that life in this 
.* planet does not after all deservea condemnation ° 
: even in the age of Kali, since it is not devoid of 
. attractions, in the midst of its countless disap- 
“ pointments. 

~. Someof the observations of the Gandhar- 
“vas, as summarised by the writer of the 
article, are quoted below : - 


, Venkatadhwari, rather we must say Krisanu, 
“Gs struck with the seemingly defective side of 
- Achara (the socio-religioug observances) of the 
- people of ‘the Northern India, as against those 
’ prevailing in the Southern India.’ The Seva- 

vritti of the Brahmins, and the consequent 
-- laxity in their socio-religious observances, have 
~ their own share ofcondemnation at the hands 
’ of Krisanu. He does not approve their indi- 
_ ference to drishti-dosha in the matter of meals 
nor of their neglect of the mutual untouchability 
* of individuals, as practised in the south. 

‘ Visvavasu, on the other hand, recognises 

“ something good in their life. He is not blind to 
. their sacrifices for the sake of the motherland, by 
“<way of accepting services under foreign kings, .- 
~,even under humiliating conditions, and thereby 
*. controlling the political machinery for the good 
>of the people. A laxity in observing one’s own 
': easte principles and practices does ‘not matter 
- much, in the eyes of Visvavasu, when one is 
engaged in an,unselfish service of one’s own 
--fellow-caste countrymen. That the people of 
the north strictly avoid paryushitannam (the 
* food a day after itis cooked) unlike those of the 
> extreme south, does not escape his attention. 
For the Gurjaras, Visvavasu has nothing but” 
‘2 whole-hearted admiration. Their love of 


| 





commerce, and their trade in precious gems are 
- highly commended. Heis not probably aware 
of the economic aspect of the trade in gems from 
' the point of view of India. Tle somewhat pain- 


deeds of kings on which he has been expatiatin 
are,-after all, their. manly virtues deserving 
comnierdation. — . 


While at Srirangam, Krisanu is reminded of 


the unholy life of the servants of the temples in 
general. He wonders if there can be sanctity at 
all inthe idol worshipped by men, whose pri- ’ 
vate: life cannot, with any show of decorum, be 
described as decent. He does not tolerate 
the tefarionus practice of putting the temple 


ful effect, on the young wives of the traders, of 
.. the inevitable absence of their lords on commer-" 
: cial intent, for years together, is sympatheti- 
‘cally touched upon. Our friend has no patience 
with those effeminate creatures who refuse to 
» stir out of their circumscribed corners. He has 
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' prasddams on sale. But Visvavasu assures him 
that mountains of sin are swallowed up by the 
only virtue of a life dedicated to the service of 
God. With all the oratorical skill of Visvavasu 
we confess we are unconvinced, and record our 
vote in favour of Krisanu. 
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Rabindranath Tagore in France. 
The Collegian in its ‘World of Culture” 
section gives the following account of two 
lectures given by Rabindranath Tagore in 
France : ) 


Tagore and French Publicists. - 


Distinguished publicists of France have come 
in touch with Rabindranath Tagore at the- 
dinner at+ Cercle Interallie, Paris, given in his 
honour on April 24 and also in the Cour de 
Cassation ( Palais de Justice ) where on April 
25 he gave a lecture on ‘‘Public Life in India.” 
The poet’s message was rendered into French 
~ by interpreters. At Musee Guimet Tagore was 

presented with a medal of Republique Francaise 

by Emile Senart, member of the Institut de 

France. 


Explosion from Asia, 


“ Asia,” said Tagore, “is today the continent 
of repressed personality. And from an atmos- 
phere of repression you can only expéct an 
explosios. That explosion is inevitably coming 
to a Ll xd. The submerged humanity of, the 
Orient will react to the pressure from the aliens 
in the only manner recognised by the laws of 
Nature.’’ 


A. Loague of Peoples. 


“Does the League of Nations propose to be a 
league of peoples?’ demands Tagore. “That 
is the only question of importance from 
the standpoint. of an Asian internationalist,”’ » 
says he “For in Asia today (excluding 
Japan) there are no powers but simply 
peoples. Ifyou are imterested merely in estab- 
lishing a league of powers, the peoples of 
Asia who have no place in your scheme can but | 
have one logical alternative. And that is 
known to every student of human nature.’’. 


Democracy in Hindu Folk-tradition. 


mgd Speaking on “An Indian Folk Religion” at 
-the Musee Guimet under the auspices of the 
Amis de l’Orient Tagore gave a discourse on 
democracy in Hindu popular life. - The lecture 
dealt with the element of personality and love 
in Sakyasinha’s teachings, the doctrines of 
mahakaya and bodhi-hridaya in the Maha- 
yanism of Nagarjuna, the songs of Jnanadasa, 
the medizval foet, and with the refraif of 
Vaishnava poetry which declares God’s love 
as finding its finality in man’s love. 
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in whose song on The Man of My Heart T agore#:2 
finds the great message of democratic conscions-"3.9 


ness which is India’s permanent contribution: 3 
to human development. 





Interest in India Abroad. a 

A few more items of interest relating to: 3 
India are extracted below from the Colle- "3! 
gian : | _ eae 
Indian Association in Germany. pe 

An “India Information Burean and News ..§ 
Agency’ has been established at. 27 Burg- 9 
strasse, Berlin. Authors, sjournalists, directors i¢ 
of libraries, and publishing houses are requested -4§ 
to furnish the bureau with literature. oe 


Medical Hducation in France. 3 
~ “In Paris, medical students are permitted.” 4 
says Balwant Singh, L.M.S. (Lahore) of 34 
Kashmir Medical Service, “to take a round of 3 
all the hospitals in the city. They get a %4 
ehance to wateh the work of the greatest spe 
cialistsin each line. The system in France is thus -+¢ 
more efficacious than in England where the 2: 
work of students is confined within the walls of--4. 
the hospital at which:they are enrolled. In the. + 
second place, hospital practice is compulsory in “ 
France at the very first year, whereas in England. ‘4 
(as in India) it does not commence before the: 
third year.-In the third place, in I'rance «4 
practising physicians who wish to attend. 3 
hospital service are offered the facilities solely 74 
for the asking, but in London a fee is charged = 


which ranges from £1 to £3 per month.” a 
Child Welfare Work. | | a 

Under the auspices of the social service league ~ 
of the Community Church of New York which ©; 
is presided over by John Haynes Holmes, one of 3 
the most liberal-minded political aud social. 
thinkers of the United States, exhibitions and +; 
conferences: on child welfare work were held in) ..4 
fais 
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Lad aay ae the Sth to the 15th. Lectures on the 
e@ children of China and Japan were given by 
R, Chinese and Japanese scholars. India was 
represented by Vv. S. Sukthankar. 


f 


Tagore in France. 


In La Revue Mondials (March) there. isan 
essay on Tagore by Helene Miropolsky. The 
ge writer devotes her consideration mostly to 
, the poet-novelist’s La Maison et le Monde. 
_At Strasbourg in April Tagore was offered 
a royal reception bythe University where 
.in addition to giving a_ lecture on _ the 
. treatment of Nature in Hindu literature he 
“announced the project of a cosmopolitan. Wni- 
versity which is on at Bolpur. 
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Hindu Influence in America. 
The people of the United States have begun 


- of India, In the state of Massachusetts alone 
S .. there are just at present over twenty ‘‘Hindu” 
‘ * centres, halfa dozen among which are located 
-in different wards of the city of Boston. The 
|. centres are named after Chandragupta, Akbar, 
#-:Sher Shah, Washington, Bande Mataram and 
Re Tilak. Publicists like the mayor of Cambridge, 
&. the city which is proud of its Harvard Univer- 
« sity, James M.G. Fay, late American consul- 
t+ general at Brussels (Belgium), are specializing 
B.. an the Indian question. 


Roe Labour’s Coming Power. 

= Labour reproduces from Mr. B. P. 
~ Wadia’s ‘Labour in Madras’ the follow- 
“ing paragraphs, laying-down the lines 
ite B which we are to work to arrive at 

a the solution of labour problems: 


In the coming legislation ithe fact to be 
“remembered is that labourers are the prime 
consideration. In creating machinery we must 
bear in mind that it is put together to relieve 
“the tension of the labourer’s life, and not to 

«- facilitate the hoarding of profits at. the expense 
of human suffering. Let it not crush men, 
é women and young persons in the name of 
. growing ‘industries of the country. The 
legislation must not be undertaken from the 
: employetr’s point of view; nor must we be 
> swayed by the dubious talk, of growing 
- industries. What good is it to a State to gain 
‘wealth out of misery and lose the soul of 
"happiness which a contented citizenship yields? 
“Are we going to be benefited by the lesson 
: | "> afforded by the utter failure of the economic and 
> industrial system of the age which is now fast 
losing ? Let me repeat, thérefore, to. our 
_ educated legislators: Do not mistake men for 
: -machines‘and remember you are legislating for 
~ human beings. 
» Next in the solution of general problems it is 
i absolutely necessary to recognise the fact that 
the old system has broken down. Itisno more 
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the weapon of strikes and lock-outs. 


to take an “intensive” interest in the movements — 


- highest academic qualification, 


- well as special. 
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a. question of increase of wagés and fee of 
hours; itis no more a question of the utility of 
It isa 
new orientation—the abolition of every vestige 
of slavery, of any kind whatever, from the body 
politic of the systém as a whole, which 
tarnishes the life of labour; the introduction 
of proper and adequate safe-guards for the 
.eontrol of production and of produce, econo- 
mically and organically; the full but also theg 
only legitimate recognition of Capital by 3 
deprivation of its power to exploit Labour and 
accumulate profits; the full measure of the 
privileges and responsiblities of citizenship to be 
secured. for labouring class as for others; the 
recognition of the factor of growing import- 
ance in’ reference to the* internationalism of 
Labour. 


Let us not deceive ourselves with exploded 
theories: of profit sharing and the like ;- let our 
legislators endeavour to lose their Indian 
provincialism and look abroad at what is 
happening—in Italy with the metal-workers, in 
Great Britain with the builders in their new — 
guild, in Georgia with its new socialist state, 
in Russia as described by Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford. | 
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Headmastership by Rotation. 


In the Educational Review of M adras, 
Mr. K. Krishnamacharya proposes that 


The Headmastership of our schools, at any 
rate ofthe smaller High Schools and of those 
that have not Headmaster-Mafiagers, should go 
by rotation, every year, to the Assistants of the 
with no sub- 
stantial difference in the actual amount of teach- 
ing work, as entrusted to the Headmaster 
and to the Assistants. While the Headmaster is 
busy with his ‘official’ routine in his leisure 
hours, the senior Assistants must, in their leisure 
hours, share with him, and among themselves 
the responsibility of Supervision in the respect- 
ive subjects they are conversant_with. The 


general administrative responsibility is to lie 


with the Headmaster, whoever occupies the 
position for the time being, and the details of 
administration, like the scheme of studies, the 
titne-table, the periodical examinations, the 
prescribing of text-books, ete., may be worked 
up in consultation with the members of - the 
staff, according to their equipments, general asy, 
The Teachers’ Associations of 
the several schools are expected to assist their 
Headmaste?s by their valuable co-operation. 

We refuse to believe that the Headmastership 
of our High Schools requires anything more 
than an average intellectual equipment, coupled 
with an honest sense of the amount of one’s 
own dity, and a sympathetic insight into the 
duties of others and also a moral courage that 
gives no quarter to considerations not quite 
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well. This wecan safely expect, unless other- 
wise warranted by contrary experiences in their 
relations to one another, in every one of the 


_ Higher Assistants who have stood the test of 
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general educational qualifications. 
He meets some possible objections thus : 


_ Objections there may be raised to our sugges- 
tion that, by the annual change of the Heads 
the something which goes to create the perma- 
nent character of the administration of the 
schools would be in danger of becoming ineffec- 
tive, and that this would encourage indiscipline 
in the staff and students. Our answer is that, 
having been brought up under-the system of 
one-man-rule fora long time, some of us may 
now honestly feel it impossible to perceive that 
the apprehended danger is after all not substan- 
tial, and that even in the experimental stage 
the healthier effects of the proposal would be 
realised. With the disappearance of distrust 


_ and destructive criticism, and with the positive 


presence of mutual trust and co-operation 
among the members of the staff, the question of 
the discipline of the school is assured. Again, 
since every question of importance-is to be 
settled by a reference to the Council of Teachers, 
at any rate of the Higher Assistants, the 
continuity of the administrative experietices of 
the Head can be maintained unbroken. 

- Before we close we must explain ourselves 
why we have been partial to the method of 
Rotation, in preference to that of Election. To 
be frank, the method of Rotation strictly 
avoids even the extreme.cases of a few wun- 
fortunate members that may happen to fail to 
get through by- Election. A dejected member 
of the staff will be led to believe his life miser- 
able, and it will be next to impossible to make 
him turn out cheerful work, A dejected member 
will be a source of irritation to the buoyant 
spirit of the youngsters, and will thereby .prove 
to be a fruitful source of indiscipline. Failure, 
even if it comes to that, in a responsible position 
is more a corrective than anything else; but 
failure to get tothe responsible position, even 
after a determined attempt, has its unhealthy 
reaction on the psychology of the individual. 
Of the two we chose the healthier one. 
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The Spinning Wheel and the Co- ° 


operative System. 

Mr. R. K. Kulkarni contributes an 
article to the Bombay Co-operative Quat- 
terly ‘to show how the spinning wheel 
movement can be best organised and 
populised on Co-operative lines.” Says 
o 
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India is essentially a rnantev of villacac - 
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having: not 


less than 5,000 inhabitants. 


edifying, when dealing with friends and foes as Recent available census figures show that only = 
9°5 percent. of the population live in towns + 
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Agriculture is the main prop and standby of 
(the people. The village agriculturist grows all’: 


iron utensils, the weaver plies his hand-loom “d% 
in his little hut, and the potter turns his wheel. 
in front of his cottage. -The carpenter, the. ng 
l\leather-worker, and the shoemaker supply 333 
the wants of a simple village folk. The village 


is almost self-suffcing and is in itself a self.” 
contained economic unit, 


tion still largely represents life in tracts not yet.s 


by the railway. India is now almost univer-,-4 
sally in the throes of a great economic revolu-, 3% 
tion. The old rural economic organization has; 54 
received a rude shock and is fast-crumbling to 5% 
pieces under the impact of western industrial. ; 


1sm. 


Without entering into the 


driven into the ranks of a city proletariat. 
He next observes: 


calling, by women among agricultural commu- 


nities, It is eminently suited to the conditions. | 
are in a 


of village life. Our agriculturists 
majority of cases owners of small plots of Jand 


The most important of our -cottage indus- =< 
tries that needs rejuvenation at this moment is. - 
the spinning and weaving industry on which =<: 
more than 28 lakhs of the population-still +: 
anyhow contrive to eke out their scanty < 
subsistence. Two-thirds of our artisan popula- =: 
tion may be fairly said to be dependant for - 
their daily bread upon this industry. Apart *- 
from professional weavers, home-spinning was”: 
followed in times gone by, as asupplementary — 
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The structure of 2% 
village society still rests to some extent on 2% 
status, and this picture of the village organiza- -¥ 
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controversy - 3 
whether: small industries can hold their own 2): 
against capitalistic production with all the ~~ 
cheap and labour-saving appliances the latter «: 
can command, it must be obvious to every 24: 
serious thinker “that the community cannot, 
however, afford to dispense with the intellec- 
tual and imaginative forces in life which go. = 
with the existence of skilled craftsmen and smal! ..” 
workshops. The survival of village industries 
has not only a moral value to the country asa °:-: 
whole, bit it is also a means of preserving a ~~ 
large class of craftsmen from sinking to the 4 
level of ‘coolies’ and wage-earners. Thereisa = 
clear economic gain when so many thousand “- 
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citizens are enabled to remain in their native *:, 


villages exercising an art in which they can. ‘= 
take an honourable pride instead of being <7 


and the methods of dry cultivation they follow — 
keep them engaged only for a part of the year, | 


They remain idle for nearly halfthe year and _ . 
the rougher varieties of clothing which an... 


ithe food necessary for the village population, 


the. smith works at his anvil to make the few. 
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& 2205 > THE MODERN REVIEW FOR AUGUST, 1921 
The Hasterners have suffered extinction, intellec- 
tually and politically, owing to their sins 
against the natural law which calls aloud for 


“fields and other rough wear can be easily 
_mantfactaured by themselves in their own 
cwillage. The poverty of the Indian ryot is 


“almost proverbial and many starve for want 
of a supplementary occupation. 
‘was forced to give up home-spinning she had 
no other occupation to which she could turn. 
The ryot has grown poor because of this 
inability to utilize his leisure well. If the 
peasantry have spinning to add to their slender 
resources they can fight patperism on. an 
economie basis and withstand the ravages of 
famine. ; 7 


His scheme is in outline as follows : 


' Membets of the agricultural and weaving 
classes and their families, preferably women, 
-who promise to take to spinning may, in any 
village, be induced to group themselves into a 
co-operative society and asked to contribute a 
smail initial working capital. To start with, 
the number joining the society should be in 
_éach case 20 at least. ° 
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The Suppression of Women in the . 


Bast. 


_ There is a' Note in the July Bulletin of 
the Indian Rationalistie Soctety which, in 
_ spite of the rather sweeping character of its 
statements and denunciations, contains “a 
large amount of truth. It must be remem- 
bered that in bombarding an enemy town, 
it may not be possible to make exceptions 
in favour of the righteous citizens. Here 
is the Note: ye * 
From Constantinople to Pekin women have 
been suppressed. They do not get a chance of 
inhaling ‘pure, abundant air of the outside 
world. They are forced to live in seclusion, are 
deprived of their birth-right to enjoy the largesse, 
the beauty, the splendour and the beneficence 
of nature. The growth of their mind is stunted, 
their mental horizon is abridged, and the pro- 
gress and advancing knowledge in the world is 
kept back from them. They are shut out from 
social and intellectual intercourse with the other 
half ofhumanity. They have become strangers 
to nobler and braver impulses of nature. They 
are made to feel the shame of their sex and to 
regard themselves as weaker vessels. The pro- 
tective instinct which pervades and thrills all 
living creatures is crushed out of them; ‘they 
have to conceal their faces beneath the veil, and 
turn themselves into grotesijue caricature of 
human beings ; all these injuries and misfortunes 
have been heaped upon them, only because the 
pigeon-brained, addle-pated men have yielded 
themselves to the injunctions of religions ; these 
selfish, abject-minded men are no better than 
human ichthyosaurus, halffish and half lizard. 
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When India ‘ 


the liberation of man and womanin every sphere 
of life. Woman by instinct is more moral and 
stronger in preservative virtue than man. It is 
the false religions which have for long ages in- 
fluenced the minds of the women, and have turned 
them into timid creatures. Even in Europe, the 
woman has not obtained her fullest emanci- 
pation. She is still regarded as the seducer of 
men like the mythical Eve with her apple; she 
is still tied to the conventional morality of 
teligion and is ostracised by the society if she 
pursues ethics divorced from religion. She is 
still condemned by the church and the decadent 
mediocrity, for the natural impulse to take her 
place by the side of man in all the departments 
of life. They still command her to return to the 
kitchen and thé nursery. The time is coming 
fast when education in Europe will be released 
from the dead hand of the church, and the wo- 
man’s brain will expand and attain its full 
bloom, and she will at last feel herself a natural, 
ethical being cleansed of all the impurities of 
past ages. | 

Woman, it is said, is fond of vulgar gossip 
and is a monger of scandal, that she is cruel and 
uncharitable to her own sex. It is true; it is 
disgusting. It turns man from the woman. 
Give her fresh air of liberal education and 
thought, let her mind ramble in nature—study 
and receive the fragrance of morning thought of 
an universal life ; remove her from the. mephitic 
atmosphere of drawing-rooms, and from the 
iron-cage of the zenana-—and she will emerge a 
cleaner and healthier being. Man is not much 
above woman in this crime. He too requires to 
be trained and given freedom of thought equally 
with woman. 
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How to Usea School Library. 

Mr. P. A. Narayanaswami outlines the 
following scheme in the Educational 
Review .to make school libraries really 
useful to the pupils :— 

Let us suppose that a High School student 
can read thirty volumes ayear. That makes 
ninety volumes during the three years of his 
High School course. The right course to adopt, 
in that case is to select the ninety best books: 
from the High School students’ point of view, 
and to make him read them. The books have 
of course to be divided into three groups accord- 
ing to the year in which they are to be read. 
The thirty Fourth Form books should be 
distributed to the thirty . pupils of the class 
and redistributed. after stated intervals. And 
the teacher in charge of the class should see 
that the pupils read them. 8 ~*~ 


Of course arrangements will have to be 
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made for special cases. For instance, a class oppressed peoples, so long as there are nations © 


may contain more than thirty pupils. In that 
case two or more copies of at least some of 
the thirty books will have to be provided. 
The only condition is that during the year, 
all the pupils in that class should have read 


held in bondage to a conquering race, so long as 
there are subjugated countries groaning under 


‘economic slavery. Moreover, the Carthaginian 


allies is bound to breed new quarrels and make ~ 


les treaty imposed upon Germany and her 


~the thirty books assigned to that class. Theu 
“again, there might be some extraordinary 
students demanding more reading matter. 
-They should be directed to read not only with © 


jit impossible.for Europe to settle down to peace — 
and work. “The existing boundaries,” writes. 
The Chicago Herald and Examiner, “and poli-. 
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the class: in this scheme, but also from the 
general library.’ 
In the selection of these ninety or hundred 
books, the utmost care is necessary. Promi- 
nence should, wherever possible, be given to 
the classics of all. time. This would go a 
great way todevelop a sound taste in the 
pupils. Language, -style, and thought, are 
ther features to be considered. This consi- 
deration would result in the complete rejec- 
tion of certain books now allowed to be read 
—or rather gone through—by the students, 
and in the adoption of adapted editions of 
others. The great point to be considered is, 
however, the nature and the degree of the 
pleasure the books would afford to the pupils. 
It should be remembered here that a healthy 
relish for sound literature should be created 
in them. And the last point to be observed 
is that the list is subject to revision every year 
to satisfy new conditions and new ideals. _ 
The various graded series now published 
by leading houses both in England and in 
this country under the general editorship of 


able educationists should make the task of 


selection easy to any real teacher. 
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Why America is not in the League 

of Nations. 

In the Hindustan Review Mr. Sudhindra 
Bose tells the reader why America 1s not 
in-the League of Nations. Says he :— 

In the first place there isa general apprehension! 
that a membership in the ‘League would keep! 
America involved in European wars continu- 
ously. A little while ago, as many as thirty 
wars were being waged in the world with a 
League of Nations in full operation and with a 
membership of twenty-seven nations. lL 
the League utterly failed to prevent—if not 





actually encouraged—one of its own members 


(Poland) from engaging in one of the most un- 
just and imperialistic wars which have disgraced 
Burope this century. | 
Here in Geneva, at the headquarters of the 
League of Nations, ILhave been told again and 
again by some of its highest officials that th 
League will bring-about world peace. Ther 
arguments are, however, far from convincing} 
They ignore.somg very fundamental facts. For; 


how can there be peace so long as there are 
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tical systems set°*up by the treaty are to be ~ 
inaintained by blockade and military force em- — 


iPloyed against any people dissatisfied with the 
Indeed, the - 


rule of the principal powers.” 


League will make the world safe not from war, . 


but for war. * 


The next reason mentioned by Mr. Bose. 


iS :-— . | 
European countries have not yet risen to the: 


point of governing for the benefit of the governed. . 


> 
z 


Inspite of the high-sounding words and unctuous - 


phrases in the Paris document, the dominant. 


motive of the imperialistic countries is not ser- . 
vice. ‘‘There would be no scramble for mandates - 


if service was the predominant idea,” says Mr. ~ 


William Jennings Bryan, the ‘peerless leader of 
the Democratic Party, in his organ The Comzmon- 
er. ‘‘But service is not the predominant idea; 


it is commercial advantage and. we would at - 


once become involved in the schemes of the 
commercial nations, each seeking an advantage . 


ovet the other. We should not do justice to * 


any of the rivals without offending the others : 


and we could not favour outsiders -without ’ 
doing injustice to domestic interests.’’ Com- 
mercial imperialism will reign supreme. Political 
imperialism will go on blithely as before. And / 
the technique of imperialism, in the countries of 
rich resources, will remain the same to-morrow 
as to-day. But what is this technique from the 
American point of view ? It is, as- set forth in 
the terse language of Tle New York Nation, “to. 
emphasize internal disorder, the peril to invest: . 
ments, the insults to foreigners, to intervene” 
benevolently on behalf of order and justice, and 
to annex the territory for the sake of its inhabi-' 
tants and the cause of democracy. Subject 
peoples become a sacred burden, exploitable raw ° 
materials a public trust, and great possessions 
great responsibilities.” The League.of Nations, 
will, in short, become a camouflage machine of 
political and economic conquest. Hence it is 
that the American people with liberal sympa- 
thies look upon the Covenant with doubt and 
suspicion. | 


That America was given quite insufli- 
cient voting strength is another reason. 


Provision has been made by which subjects 
of vital interest could be appealed from the 
Council to the full League; but thére England 
has six votes and America only one, and the 
decision is binding. It is rather strange that 
the United States with several millions of more 


$ 
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‘English-speaking people than there are in the 
‘whole of the British Empire, should have one 
‘vote, while England no less than six. Moreover 
‘on matters where the United States is a party 
to the controversy before the Council, America 
willhave no vote at all, and hence will lose 
even the veto power. 


_ Another reason is the practical nulli- 
fication of the Monroe Doctrine. 


There is only a scant reference to the Monroe 
Doctrine in the Covenant. It provides that 
nothing shall nullify “regional understandings, 
such as the Monroe Doctrine.’ Now, the 
Monroe Doctrite is not most emphatically a 
regional tinderstanding. It covers the entire 
New World. ‘Continents are not in any 
political sense regions,’’ says a recent Paris 
edition of The Chicago Tribune, ‘and the 
Monroe Doctrine is not an understanding. It is 
an assertion. It has stood without the asked 
for consent of any nation. It has stood as the 
peace protecting policy of the United States, and 
it has operated for nearly a hundred years to 
keep North and South America from European 
complications, aggressions, conquests, and 
wars. It is a tried instrument of peace.” 


_- Now this great Doctrine, under the treaty, is _ 


to be interpreted by the League! How absurd ! 
America has always interpreted the Monroe 
‘Doctrine alone. It is American policy. No one 
has ever attempted to interpret it, and no one 
‘will ever be given that right even by the nrost 
‘remote implication. 

America minds her own business, just as she 
_wants others to mind theirs. But the Covenant 
through its prerogative to interpret the Monroe 
Doctrine, would have this altered now. 


Article X of the Covenant of the League 

of Nations makes the League virtually a 
military alliance. 

This article, @énerally called “the heart of 
the Covenant”’, 1s; | 
_ €Yhe members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggres- 
-gion the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of. all members of the 
“League... In case ofany such aggression or in 
“ease of any threat or danger of such aggression 
the Council shall advise upon the means by 
“which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” | 

Under this plan, if the United States enters the 
League it will be obliged to protect the terri- 
“torial integrity of member nations by its own 
physical resources... What does this really 
-qean ? It means that the “United States be- 
comes involved in all the European disputes and 
accepts the obligation to put its armed forces 
cat the disposal of a League the majority of 
“whose members have their own ambitions and 
‘are out of touch with the ideals and habits 
that move the American people.” It means, 
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in short, American troops to Europe Africa 
and Asia whenever the next outbreak occurs. 
The treaty has set up something like ten new 
sovereignties in ‘eastern and southern Europe. 
The treaty, having apportioned a large part of 
the remaining inhabitants of the earth among 
France, Italy, Greece, Japan and England, . 
wishes to obligate the United: States for ever'* 
to preserve these territories as established. 
This arrangement, observes Senator Cummins, 
is “an immoral, destructive and impossible 
obligation for a free country to undertake.” 
It will make weak people weaker, and oppres- 
sed people more heavily oppressed. It will 
destroy the power ‘of the subjugated nations 
to revolt against tyranny. As the League 
is now constituted, all the countries would 
unite. to protect any League government 
against civil war or revolution. Had there 
been a League of Nations, it would have 
prevented the United States from leaving 
England, it would have forbidden the French 
peoples from changing their most abo- 


minable monarchy into a magnificent republic. © 


“If government were perfect everywhere,” 
writes an American journal, “a league to keep 
everything as it is would be allright. But is. 
governinent perfect anywhere ?” ~ 

There is another objection against 
Article X. 
_ Moreover, Article X threatens to impair the 
sovereignty of the United States, Under its 
provisions, a Supreme Council assumes to direct 
the American government how to meet its 
obligations and determine whether it must 
send troops overseas.: Pushed to its logical 
conclusions, this dangerous article takes from 
the American Congress its constitutional power 
to declare war. It will involve the United 
States in war without the consent of the 
Congress. Americans will never surrender their 
sovereignty. | | 

From this it will be evident why almost the 
entire body-of patriotic American liberal opi- 
nion is opposed to the League of Nations: it 
will violate the sovereignty of the Republic. 
Then, too, the League is ‘nothing but an orga- 
nization of the victorious nations to safeguard 
the spoils. But America has received no spoils 
Of war and America does not need the League 
of Nations to safeguard anything she has.” 
After all, the League is a nice little game of 
imperialistic European diplomats. 





The Black Drongo or King Crow:— 

The. Agricultural Journal of India for 
July contains an interesting article on the 
Black Drongo or King Crow, from which 
we learn: 

The Black Drongo or King ‘Crow is one of 
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our most common and familiat birds, occtring 
specially in all cultivated areas and being fond 
of perching on any suitable upright twig or 
other support from which it can ‘swoop own 
to secure its prey, either on the wing or on the 
ground. The prey consists almost wholly of 
insects, and practically wholly of injurious 
fusects, so that this bird is most distinctly a 
valuable ally of the farmer and deserves every 
encouragement and protection. 

The Larger Rachet-tailed Drongo (Disse- 
murus par adiseus ) occurs in practically all the 
more hilly parts of India and Burma, is black, 
glossed with blue, with a tuft of feathers on its 
forehead, and which has a really fine song and, 
according to Oates, is perhaps the best 
singing-bird of the Bast. 

The Black Drongo is the commonest bird 
seen near dwellings in the Plains and any jet- 
black bird, about the size of a bulbul, with a 
long” forked tail, seen in cultivated areas in the 
Plains, is likely ‘to’ be this bird. 

The late C. W. Mason examined the contents 
of twenty-seven adult and four young birds at 
Pusa and Mr. D’Abreu has recorded the 
contents of seven birds at Nagpur, and these 


records show that the food consists entirely of | 


animal matter, practically wholly of insects 
and in an overwhe ming proportion of injurious 
insects, such as crickets, grasshoppers, moths, 
bugs, and insect larvee. 

The Drongo is protected by law throughout 
the whole year in Delhi, the-United Provinces, 
Bengal, Assam, and Burma. It is, as already 
remarked, a most wseful bird which deserve 
every: protection’ and encouragement. The 
latter aim can be attained, in the case of 
cultivated areas, by the provision of suitable 
perches for the birds to-rest on. 


All this is very interesting, and might be 
useful, too, to peasants if they were told 
what the bird is called in the vernaculars 
of “Delhi, the United Provinces, Bengal, 
Assam, and Burma.” ‘This suggestion of 
ours has been made several times, but_in 
vain, 


—— 


Cane Sugar: Danish Chemist’s New 
Process. 


The Agricultural Journal of India has 


Production and Export : 


‘A young Danish scientific chemist, Mr. 
Schmidt, has devised a “process, says the 
Copenhagen correspondent of “The Morning 
Post,”’ which probably will introduce great 
changes into the*cane sugar industry. By his 
new method the troublesome process of refining" 
the sugar juice My means of lime is avoided. 
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extracted the following paragraphs from | 
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[is “believed that it will greatly increase the - 
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The juice rolled ont of the. canes is purified im 

the course of one treatment into a syrup clear 

as water, which is ready for evaporation into 

pure sugar. In Mr. Schmidt’s invention the | 
lime is replaced by an exceedingly comminuted _ 
charcoal, which is churned into the raw sugar - 
juice, and combines with the’ components - 
contained therein in a far more complete way : 
han in the lime refining. A perfect result is -- 
obtained by filtering the product. The ° 


|charcoal for the process is supplied by the com- . 


jbustion of the refuse product resulting from | 
the filtering, the producing process thereby uae 
becoming continuous, as the refining of the = 
sugar juice is eflected by components contained © 
in the j juice itself. & 

Mr. Schmidt’s invention is the result of a - 
long series~ef experiments carried on in the » 
sugar mill in Java where he is employed, and i it 


‘quantity of sugar obtained from the canes, as 
well as simplify the producing process. [ Pr oduc- 
tion and Export, April 1921. ] 
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Returned Indian Labourers 
from. Fiji. i 
Mr. F. E. James describes in the Young - 
Men of India the excellent service rendered 
to Indian labourers returned from Fiji and — 
other places overseas by the Indian 
Emigrants’ Friendly Service Committee. 
The condition of these emigrants has been - 
very deplorable and help is still urgently. 
needed. Mr. James says in part in the 
concluding passages : 


There still remain in the-depot some 750 
people, mostly from Fiji. There is uncertainty - 
about. their return; but if they stay in India -- 
it will be the duty of the committee to see that _ 
they are happily settled and that there is-ne-~ 
danger of their falling into the sad plight in - 
which so many of them were first found. 

(3) “About 40 were absolutely destitute. . 
Fifteen have been provided for in Calcutta by. - 
the Bhatia Volunteers, the rest were sent on to._ 
their relatives at the committee’s expense.” 

(4) “Three little children arrived, whose — 
parents had died on the voyage. These were 
| placed in a home in Caleutta.” | 

As I write these lines our workers are meet- 
ing SS. “Ganges,” which has just arrived from 
Fiji with 900 emigrants on board, and SS. - 
“Chenab” is already in the river with 900 pas- — 
sengers from Jamaica. | 

An appeal for funds has already been made — 
in the Press. The money received has almost 
entirely been used up, and still the need is 
pressing. The daily expenses amount to . 
about Rs.- 75, and unless this can be raised’. 
by -public ‘subscription the unfortunate - 
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emigrants cannot be rescued from the semi- 
: starvation which is their present lot. The 
. money required can be easily raised if the public 
_ will but try to visualise the horror of whole 


niittee, 
the Servant. 





_- Yhe Dangers of Industrialisation. 
In an article in the Young Men of India, 
. Mr. C.F. Andrews describes the. injury 
done to the rural population of India by 
- industrialism and town life. We will give 
three extracts from his article... Me mae: 


It has been my duty, in recent years, to make 
_ avery careful investigation into the new indus- 
trial life of India at the different centres, both 
in the great Indian cities and in the smaller 
: rising townships,-where growth of population 
* has been rapid’ I have also been called upon 
- toinvestigate conditions of labour, under in- 
denture, among those who were sent abroad 
. from‘India to Fiji, Ceylon, Malaya, South, 

Africa and other places. 
The facts and figures presented by these in- 
vestigations have been so startling, as a revela- 
tion of festering moral evil, that for a long time 
_ Lhardly dared to credit them orto give them 
full publicity. But they have now been proved 
- by independent enquirers to be true, and the 
time has come to state them clearly. 
_ Thetruthis, that the old domestic morality 

of the Indian agricultural life is breaking down 
. in every direction, wherever close contact with 
the larger city life, and even with the smaller 
townships, owing’ to new industrial conditions 
has occurred. 

Only a few weeks ago, I was engaged. in in- 
. vestigating the conditions in Matiaburj, beyond 
- the Kidderpore Docks, where returned emi- 


grants from Fiji have drifted ; and those Indi-. 


ans whom I could trust, and who were among 

. my personal friends in Fiji, have told me that 

after living down in Matiaburj, they have-found 

a depth of vice, which even the Fiji Indian coolie 
“ines” can hardly equal. 

: Again, I have made a series of investigations 
into the social conditions of the little town of 
- Bolpur, which has been growing as a railway 

centre, in this “rice” district of Bengal. Ihave 


to India only. 
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found an increasing moral breakdown, not only — 
in those who have come in for trade purposes ~ 
and! left their wives behind them in the villages, 
but! also in the student life, which has been 
obliged to congregate in different quarters, 
called ‘‘messes,” situated in the very centre of 
the bazar. It, has been almost impossible hi- 
therto to cope with this evil. | 4 
I will give one more instance. WhileI was-; 
living in Perambur, among the mill-labourers 
in Madras, seeking some means to settle a~ 
great strike, 1 made enquiry into the proportion 
of men to women and the moral conditions in 
this over-crowded quarter.. I found that the 
proportion was even lower than the proportion 
in Fiji, The men vastly otit-numbered the 
women. When I asked one man, why he walk- 
ed in from his own village six miles every morn- 
ing and went back six miles every evening, he 
told: me, that it was not “safe” to bring his 
wife to Perambur; and I fully understood what 
he meant by that word “safe”? owing to my 
previous haunting experiences of evil in Fuji. 
People talk glibly about the coming indus- 
trial expansion in India. Do. they realize at™ 
what acost, that expansion is already being 
carried out in many of our gréat cities? They 
tell us that by this means India will become- 


‘prosperous. Have they never heard the words, 


ringing in their ears,— 


“What shall it profita man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul, or what 


shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 


I wish it to be clearly understood that this 
is a world-wide phenomenon. It is’not confined . 
In order to refresh the memory 
of my readers about facts which I have already 
mentioned, let me give again a brief statement, 
by a contemporary writer, of the conditions: 
which prevailed, a century ago, during the In- 
dustrial Revolution in England itself. I shall 


‘summarise the account as follows :— 


“The physical status of the families of the 
mantifacturing classes in England was reduced 
to the lowest point by the rapid industrial 
change. The moral conditions were even worse. 
Children of tender age were reduced to physical 
wrecks. Yount girls were-ruined before they 
reached the age of thirteen or fourteen. Family 
life became impossible. The barracks in which 
the labourers lived reeked with immorality.” 


Here, in bare, cold, naked details, we have a 
picture of a sitdden moral blight sweeping ove 
England, from which she has never really re- 
covered. The figures about venereal disease 
England, which have recently been’ published, 
show the truth of-this conclusion. They are 
disconcerting to read; but the times have gone 
by, when it could be regarded as advisable not 
to mention them in public. Disease cannot be 
cured by being glossed over,’ or by surface 
healing merely. The root of the disease must 


be discovered : and this lies sot merely in the 





corruption of the human heart, but also in the 
corruption of the human conditions. 





.Ten Tests of a Town. . 
K. T. P.in the Young Men of India is 
. “indebted to an American Journal for the 
“following ten tests of a town” :— 


Questions that people ask about YOUR town 
hetore they decide to make it THEIR town. 


1. {Attractiveness : 


Shall I like the town—its “atmosphere” ? 
Does it have the beauty of shaded streets and 
other beautiful features ? Is it a quiet, roomy, 
airy, well lighted town ? Does it have attractive 
public buildings and homes ? Is it well paved ? 
Is it clean in every sense ? 


2. Healthfulness: 


Will my family and I have a _ reasonable 
chance to keep well in that town ? How abont 
its water supply ? Its sanitary system ? Its 
«methods of milk inspection ? Its health depart- 

ment? Its hospital? Isit without any conges- 
ted district ? 
3. Hducation: 
Can I educate my family and myself in that 
town ? How about its public schools—present 
and future ? Its institutions of higher education 
or of business training ? Its libraries? Its 
lecture and concert courses? Its newspapers ? 
Its postal facilities ? 


4, People: 
Shall I like the people of the town ? Are they 


“home folks” without false exclusiveness? Are 
they neighbourly and friendly? Is the town 


free from factionalism ? Does it have strong ~ 


religious, fraternal, and social organisations ? 
5. Recreation: : 


Can I have a good time in that town? TIand 
my family:? How about the theatres, museums, 
gymnasiums, parks, ete.? Are there active 
agencies for providing good entertainments, 
athletic contests, etc. ? Are inviting opportuni- 
ties for pleasure drives afforded by well paved 
streets ? 

6. living: 

Can we live reasonably and well in that 
town? Are the best of modern conveniences 
available for its residents—electricity, gas, tele- 
phones, etc.? Are the housing and shopping 
conditions favourable ? Rents, taxes and prices 
fair? Hotels good? Home and truck gardens 
and dairy products plentiful ? 

7. Accessibility : 


Can we go and come easily ?’ Does the town 
have adequate railroad connections and train 
service? Street car lines ? Inter-urban lines ?: 
Well marked autgmobile routes and hard-sur- 
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S. Business: 


Can I make good use of capital in that 
town? Are there good banking facilities ? Ma- 


nufacturing interests? Up-to-date stores? 





Good shipping facilities? Favourable labour | 


interests ? 
9. Employment : < 


conditions? A prosperous farming territory ? .* 
Fair real estate values? Reasonably cheap) 
power? Active co-operation among business... . 


soaee 
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Can I get a job in that town at fair pay and | 


with good prospects for the future? Can f 


count on co-operation from organizations mak. *? 


ing it their business tothelp, introduce and es. °% 


come new citizens ? 
10. Progressiveness : 5 ' 


Shall I find that I am in a live town having 


a progréssive city government, active civic or- 


ganizations, modern fire protection, and a pull- .’ 
everything; a town witha + 


together spirit in 
future P 


Calcutta, which can stand these tests. 





~The Protection of Cows. 


Shankaracharya of Sharoda Pitha, printed 


in the Indian Humanitarian : | 
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There isno town in Bengal, not even. 


The following is from a speech of the. 
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The All-India Moslem League at the meet- iz 


ing held at Amritsar had passed a resolution © 


protecting the cow and with the cooperation 
of their Mahomedan brethren which had been 
so happily brought about by Mahatma 
Gandhi, it was possible for them to achieve the 
object they all had in view. Moslem religion 


did not. order the killing of cows, while the - 


Hindu religion absolutely prohibited it. In fact, 
both the religions were not oppased. to each -, 
other. The one was neutral and the other: : 


prohibited slaughter and. their reconciliation 
was possible. There might be some people 
under the impression that Moslems 


ae 
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given up their opposition to Hindus, in the © 


matter of cows, for political reasons. . 
was a wrong impression, and he wished to 
place before them the fact that long before those 


That — | 


considerations caine into India, lang before the | 


Khilafat question came before the world, - . 


the late Amir of Afganistan when he came 
into India, appealed to the Moslems to respect 
the feelings of Hindus with regatd to cows 
and abstain from slaughter. Their Puranas 


«it? 


again told them that the Moslems (Yavanas} - 


‘came into this world for the protection of 
COWS. 
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-. “A Now Contribution to Shaivaite 
ae Art.” 

2 The January (1921) issue of Rupam, 
which like the previous issues is- a sump- 
_ tuous production, has for its first article a 
_ paper on Mr, Nanda Lal Bose’s contribu- 
_ tion to Shaiva Art. His pictures of Shiva 


are original in conception and treatment, | 


and possess great spiritual significance, as 
alook atthe illustrations accompanying 
_ ‘the article will convince the reader. The 
writer of the paper; who is the editor. of 
_ the journal, observes: ) 


« 


| Apart from all questions of religious or 
_ theological reforms, one .cannot for ever go 
on ruminating on the selfsame forms of 
Shiva and Kali, If the concepts underlying 
these images have not lost all their potentia- 
lities, and are dynamic with new values 
_ for our present and future life, it should: renew 
_itself in newer and modern forms and shapes. 
When the form gets worn ont, and its contents 
are worth preserving, we should not discard 
the contents, but find a new vessel in which 
to deposit the old “wine.” And it is the 
. function of the artist to find a new incarnation 
- for the heritage of a great national idea, 
when the old form of it becomes insipid, weari- 
» some,or threadbare, or otherwise ldses its 
. Significance. 


. This fanction Mr, Nanda Lal Bose has 

well performed. | 
There is truth in the following observa- 

tions of the writer :— ; 


The attitude of the modern educated Indian 
towards the. heritage of his national epos, 
_ and the pictures in which it has been couched 
is born of a weariness of its hackneyed form 
- rather than of a quarrel with its contents. 
And if it has outgrown the naivete of many 
of its religious beliefs and dogmas, it cannot 
yet prove to be impervious to its intellectual 
and philosophical appeals, couched in how- 
ever unreal myths and symbols. A symbol 
is symbolical of something which it apparent- 
ly isnot. Every myth or symbol veils in its 
stated facts a deeper meaning—a suggestion 

of the real and spiritual essence and truth 
_ of things. And some, at least, of the much 
‘despised “pauranic” legends are the embodi- 
“ments of large generalisations from life which 
are true for all times and have universal 
‘qualities or values capable of application to 
all conditions and ages. Many an imagery 
of the Indian “purana”s are only convenient, 
popular, and, sometimes, temporary forms 
to couch an universal concept. The stories 
_.of the exploits of Rama and Arjuna, which 
_ fill the epics, stand on a somewhat different 
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footing from the symbols of the “pauranic” 
inyths, and their cultural values are slightly 
dissimilar. But even the legendary heroes 
have their uses in modern hfe. They may 
help ‘to raise the eyes and the thoughts of 
men to beings superior to themselves, instead 
of keeping them 
and ‘trivialities. No human being can, be 
uplifted. by thoughts of coal shares and bank 
balances. Even the modern man of the twen-e | 
tieth century, deeply engrossed in his pet 
pursuits, sometimes pants for a way to 
escape from his “life’ and its environments 
and seeks “images”? other than the one he 
is accustomed to worship. As has been re- 
marked by. a recent writer: “It is one of 
the great functions of art to keep the race- 





lowered- upon ugliness A 
we 


genius on a steady course of development. — 


.And in the epic heritage given to each race 
in its early years, the Guardian of the World 


lays, in the lap of the Baby, the seed ofan | 


undying knowledge in a. form,. which, how- 
ever absurd inay seem the ‘content’ in dark 


times, for its beauty alone, is welcomed and@ 


celebrated and perpetuated.” The duty of 
an age is not to reject the epos ofits country, 
but to recover what is of permanent value, 
and .to assimilate and develop its greatest 
potentialities, 


In the opinion of the writer, 


The true type [ of the image- of Shiva ], 
according to the national conception, is a 
youth with a slim waist, who is above the 
attacks of all passions and is the eternal type 
of a Yogi, of transcerident powers of meditation, 
the serenity of which could only be symbolised 
by the majesty of the Himalayan peaks. As the 
latent repository of immense destructive 
powers, the very picture of the cosmic energy of 
nature from which all creations replenish their 
youths, the conception could hardly be pictured 
in the image of an old man by any artist wha 
apprehends the true character of the conception. 


Nanda Lal Bose’s | Shiva is thus 


His Shiva is not the hero of folk legends, nor 
the image of the sectarian worshippers, but the 
symbol of great fundamental truths~—Shiva-as 
the incarnation of the destructive energy in. 
nature, Shiva as the spirit of meditative 
contemplation, Shiva as the embodiment of 


he 


, 


peace and goodwill—the receptacle, so to speak,” - 


of old Indian racial ideals. That Bose has been 


more responsive to the calls of his old racial . 


concepts, and has been more impervious to the 
impressions of the ephemeral phases of modern. 
life, may be due to his individual inclination 
and -pteferences, which are somewhat opposed 
But need we 
regret the fact that Bose has not been moved by 
the “stories” of factory life, of the gleam of the 


automobile, the epic of the tram car, or the © 
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ragedy of the races? As the modern inter- 
wréter of older forms of thought, he is neverthe- 
ess a modern artist, and one among us, 
harmg many of our views and many of 
dur experiences. In the guise of his mythic 
‘heme, Bose comes with a message to modern 


ife, much as that of Blake, Burne-Jones or. 


Watts; that it is couched in an old imagery 
nay delay its acceptance, but will not discount 
ts real values. We shall indeed be misjudging 
us aims if we think that he is persuading us 
0 relapse into old and idolatrous habits of 
hhought. . We are indebted to him for recovering 
yur racial imagery from the pitfalls of narrow 
‘eligious dogmas and presenting the same in a 
lew, and in some sense, original dress, suited to 
he spirit of the times, which will not bend its 
cnees to an image of Shiva, but will never refuse 
bow to all fundamental truths and philo- 
sophical concepts underlying the Shaivaite 
magery, or, for the matter of that, of any form 
of imagery. The new life under new conditions 


$ yet to frame its new images for which the Poet- ° 


~aureate of Asia has given us some real earnest. 





es | FOREIGN PERIODICALS > 


The White Man’s Attitude To- 
wards other Races. 


Dr. Gilbert Murray, Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford, observes in the Century 
Magazine : _—e | 

If ever one were tempted to accept Mr. 
Balfour’s description of the life-history of the 
iuman race as “a brief and discreditable episode 
n the life of one of the meaner planets,” it 
would be when one reads of the dedlings of the 
white races with the colored races, 

But there was a time when Europeans 
thought and, felt differently with regard to 
the people of Asia and Africa. 

-Think of the romance and majesty: with 
which the medieval travellers endow the rulers 
of Cathay or the Indies, and the respect, almost 
amounting to awe, with which they speak of 
Arabian Scieuce. Think of the romantic poems 
written in the eighteenth century about African 
orinces treacherously enslaved. 

The professor then mentions the opinion 
of Condorcet that there would be great possi- 
bilities of advance if statesmen or educators 
with the enlightenment of the revolutionary 
age in their minds, were to set to work upon 
an unspoiled pedple in a state of nature. 
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In the field of Art, these images are yet to come, * 
Many of our friends contend that they have | 
already come. Itcan only come after deep and -, 
coherent national thinking. The conditions are — 
yet too disconcerting and depressing to open .; 
the way to a great. national vision. In the'¥ 
mean time our artist has given us old symbo-°- 
lisms in new-dresses—symbolisms which embody. 
many original institutions in science—many ex-_ 
periences of deep and abiding spiritual values, | 
many laws of ethics which are true for all times: “3 
It yet remains to be seen if the works of Bose.-% 
will succeed in persuading the modern generation. 
to face its valuable heritage and to help it to. 
create an ideal for the future. Our artist will # 
justify his mythical indulgences if he succeeds in. 4 
teaching cockneys morality, and the deeper..4 
truths of life, and induce clubmen to consider ? 
their destinies. oF 


We shall try hereafter to call attention ~ 
to some of the other articles in the January~.. 
issue of Rupam, as also to the April © 
issue, | a 
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And there, he says, is Africa waiting! Let... 
all the nations of Europe recognise. their joint 
responsibility. Let them take Africa as a» 
sacred trust for civilisation-and see what « 
heights the backward, but unspoiled, natives 
can attain. He believes that it can and will... 
be done. All that is necessary is firmly to* 
exclude from-Africa the spéculator, the trader, .. 
the soldier, and—I fear he also added—the- 
priest. . | 3 & 
Then came a change in the “ideas and ‘©: 
feelings of the white man. | = 

How shall we explain this puzzling and 
reactionary change that seems to. have 
taken place? What may be said to account - 
for this slump in the white man’s respect for © 
other races? I think in the Middle Agesthere — 
was uno clear superiority in the strength and — 
inaterial resources of the Western nations as , 


‘compared with the East. In science indeed the 


Arabs were definitely our superiors. When it | 
came to a fight, the power of the West was by _ 
no means certain of victory. Even in the 
sixteenth century it is not certain who would — 
have won the fight if it had come. - 

What was it that chiefly altered the balance 
between West and East between the white 
Christian European culture and that of the 
Rast—of the colored people, of the Moslem and — 
the pagan of Asia and Africa * Roughly speak: | 
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ing, it was mechanical invention and the in- 
+dustrial revolution. The wars of the last half 
.of the eighteenth century had a great effect. 


- They showed how easily troops with Western 
‘arms could beat those without. And by the 
end of the ninetéenth, it is taken for granted 
that white troops with artillery and machine 


guns can deal with ten times their number of 


_ coloted troops’ who have not had access to the 
arsenals of the West. 


That is obvious ; but the writer thinks it 


“would probably be true to conjecture that an 


_economic change had also taken place as 
powerful in “its effects as the change in mili- 


_ tary. efficiency. 


Certainly in the eighteenth century, and 


~.€arlier it was a common experience for Western 
" Imaginations to be dazzled by the riches of the 


East and we. know how the first generation or 
two of nabobs, heavy with the spoils of the 
pagoda tree, tipset the course of politics in 
England. Whereas at present itis the English 
or American traveller who dazzles the Eastern 


. peoples with his rich apparatus and his power 


.ofdrawing checks, The wealth which imposes 
.itpon -the imagination is not in the East, but 


_ gs far West as London or even 


> about chiefly by | 
* side while leaving the other alone. | But there 


as‘New York or 
Chicago. | 


This change of proportion has been brought 
a process of adding to one 


has been also a definite depression of the trade 


of the East. 


At present the disparity between the 
injlitary equipment and strength and the 


- material resources of the West and of the 


East ( minus Japan ) is such, that 
Itis no longer a case of fighting, not of hard 


fighting or even of easy fighting ; itis a case of 


_ eating. It sometimes seems as ifthe West, like 
some efiormous saurian, some. alligator of 
~ antediluvian magnitude, had slowly gazed upon 


- the colored civilizations in various parts of 


.. Africa and the East till its slow brain gradually 
. rose to the conception that it was hungry 


_ and they were good to eat; then the great 


¢: masticators-set to their work. 


Of course in saying this the Professor 


_ writes that he‘is “leaving out of account a 
very important element in the intercourse of 
- West and East or of white man and colored. 


I am leaving out the work of missionaries, 


. the work of tndependent philanthropists, and, 


most important of all, the work of good Govern- 


~~ iment servants. They haveglways checked and 


_ modified this process 3.....27" 


Summing up, Dr. Murray says : 
_ We have theti two contrary ‘tendencies in 


the modern world. The one: is the economic 
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explditation of the helpless territories and 
nations by the strong ones, a process which has 
enormous historical impetus behind it and is at 


this “particular moment stimulated by the 


exceptional economic hunger of the European 
world; the other is that consciousness of the 
earth as “one great city,’ dnd that acceptance 
of duty toward our fellow-man which may 
now. be normally expected of a civilized and 
educated man. The question is, which of these 
two contrary tendencies both greatly streng- 
thened by recent events, is going chiefly to 
prevail ? . 


Among the factors which may bring about 

the “acceptance of duty toward-our fellow- 

“man,” the professor sets some store by Article 
XXII of: the covenant of the League of Na- 


tions, the article on mandates. 


[It ] has beert signed by the representatives 
of forty-two nations, and is part, we may 
almost say, of the statute law of the world. 
Of course it directly affects only the new 
territories transferred in consequence of the war. 
It will act on the other territories only by way 
ofexample. But in the new territories the idea 
of possession is definitely abolished and that of 
trusteeship substituted ; the well-being and even 
the development of the native races is recog- 
nized.as a “sacred trust for civilizatien.”. The 
mandatory is debarred for making personal 
gain out of his trust. Not only the slave trades 
but even the traffic in arms and the liquor 
traffic, are forbidden. And by another clause 
even the .trade and commerce of the territories 
must be open on equal terms to all members of 
the league, which will probably include, if not 
the whole world, at least the principal -trade 
rivals of the mandatory. Toclinch the matter, 
an annual report must be sent to the League of 
Nations to show how each mandatory is carry- 
ing out his trust, and submitted to the scrutiny 
of a special mandate’s committee of the league. 


Does the Regius Professor of Greek at 
Oxford then expect that the Mandate Article 
will lead directly and easily to the betterment 
of the lot of coloured peoples ? He himself 
asks : 


& es 
Will this wonderful article be sincetely and 
honestly carried out by all the mandatory 
powers ? Of course not. The interested parties 
will exercise overpowering pressure to prevent 
anything ofthe sort. Asa matter of fact, the 
great powers, while remaining firmly in military 
possession of the territories, have- spent the 
last two years in refusing to accept any draft 
mandates proposed to them. The league, dis- 
heartened, at last asked them to draw up 
their own mandates and submit them to it for 
approval. This also they refused. And the 
Ieagua eventually asked thenf to draw up_ their 
own mandates and act upon them without 
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. submitting them to anybody, subject only to 
the annual report. This they accepted, but 
did not carry out. By the time the assembly 
met, no draft mandates were ready. 

Then came an unanswerable protest from 
America—a protest equally unanswerable from 
Germany, an indignant series of letters from the 
‘ mandates’ sub-committee of the assembly. 
Eventually, Great Britain has produced two 
mandates, for Palestine’ and Mesopotamia ; 
and France one, for Syria, which were laid 
before the committee with the express stipula- 
_tion that no public comment should be made 


upon them! Evidently they arenot documents of . 


which their authors are proud. Tlie public will 
know all about them in time, and then the fight 
will come...the protest on behalf of,the natives is 
no longer left to small and uninfluential bodies, 
It is definitely taken up by the assembly of the 
league, which has not only spoken a severe 
censure on the conduct of the great powers, 
but has laid down unanimously two principles 
which the powers were, and are, speciaily 
seeking to evade that no mandatory may use 
its position to acquire monopolies and special 
‘economic advantages, and that no mandatory 
may increase its own military strength .by 
means of its mandated populations. 
reports have to be sent in to the league before 
next September, | 

There are the lists set, there is the fight that 
is coming; I hope it will be a handsome one. 


Professor Murray’s hopefulness is due to 
two considerations. ‘Professional interest” 
is a very powerful motive in human affairs. 
For, the first time in history, there is in the 
assembly of the league “a representative as- 
sembly of able men drawn from all quarters 
of the:globe united by a professional interest 
in the welfare, concord, and wise guidance 
of the world as a whole. 


Some few. persons may have seemed to have 
a sub-current of national feeling which they 
never forgot; but for the most part the person 
(in the recent assembly of the league at Geneva ) 
speaking about typhus or the arms traffic, or 
the traffic in women and children or the pre- 
vention of various wars, really had their minds 
devoted to the thing they were talking about. 
They were really thinking internationally, they 
‘were genuinely interested in the public good of 
the world. And this not because they were 
all more high minded men than are normally 
elected to national Parliaments, but becatse 
the common good of the world was the busi- 
ness on which they were employed, and had 
set up inthem the normal stimulus of profes- 
sional interest. | : a 
The other consideration will be under- 
stood from the fellowing passages : 
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The 


_» All causes which depend for their success on 


1M safe 


the continuous operation of lofty motiyes are 
foredoomed to failure. Good government 
consists largely in so arraiiging matters that 
the great serried masses of ordinary every-day 
motives re-inforce the good ones. In a well- 
governed. society a certain decent level of social - 
behaviour is generally maintained because ' 
things are deliberately so arranged that it is 
easier to maintain it than not, except when 
the pressure of passion or temptation to. the’ 
square inch is unusually great. “e 

The Professor maintains that the future. 
just and humane treatment of Africa and: 
the East has not been left to depend merely — 
on the operation of lofty motives on ideal. 
grounds, 


ere Under its _ present constitution the: 


No doubt, the league does not possess 
and may not even in the future possess the 
power to impose its will on the mandatories’ 
--the power of physical compulsion. But 
that does not make the writer -despondent. 

, The world has not yet sounded or measured 
the immense power of mere publicity. Ido not 
mean advertisement in newspapers ; I mean the 
mere ‘knowledge that your actions are to be 
known and discussed, and particularly that you 
will have to answer questions about them face 
to face with your questioner. | ~ 


We have attached great importance to 
publicity work at home and abroad— 
publicity, not only of our wrongs and wants, 
but of our achievements as well; perhaps 
more of the latter than of the former. The 
writer’s concluding note is a note of hope. 

On the whole, I think, it looks as if we wete 
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= moving in the direction of realizing upon the 
- earth something like the “one great city of gods 
“and men.’’ It will have, like other cities, its 
“Bad citizens as well as its good; but with the 
“progress of knowledge, assisted by certain 
- special lessons which have been lately learned 
at considerable cost, I think it will ‘become 
within a measurable time almost impossible 
for a decent and intelligent statesman to 
* profess absolute indifference to the welfare or 
suffering of other parts of the human race......I 
- think that some consciousness of wltimate 
_ solidarity among the peoples of the earth has 
really begun to penétrate the minds of ordinary 
‘practical politicians; and, secondly, that a 
sense ofthe moral duty of the strong and ad- 
- yanced nations to help the weak and backward 
: instead of being confined to discontented groups 
_of unimportant people in various-countries, is 
“now definitely and comprehensively recognized 
‘in a great public treaty to which all the most 
-interested governments have attached their 
signatures and will be regularly supported and 


asserted by the greatest existing organ of 


_ international opinion. . 
Dr. Murray does not attach any impor- 


- tance to force. Says he:— _ 
- Let us not look to force. Force is against 
fis, and there is no sillier spectacle than the 
“sight of the weak appealing to force against 
. the strong. We have no force. We have only 
“the power of putting facts and questions before 
“the public opinion of the world. Then the 
-~world—that is to say, chiefly, the electorates of 
the great nations—will be able to say whethet 
they wish their governments to do justly or 
_amnjustly, to be world-plunderers or world-build- 


ers, whether all mankind are to be citizens of 


-the ‘‘one great city,’’ or whether some are still 
‘animals, fere nature, which may legitimately 
-be hunted for their skins. 

_ So the nature of the future treatment of 
the coloured races by the whites is to depend 
ultimately upon the sense of justice and 

humanity of “the electorates of the great 

~-nations:” While some individuals in all coun- 

. tries and ages have been known to be actuat- 
ed by lofty motives, men in the mass have 

not hitherto been generally-actuated by altru: 

istic motives. The ability to actin a self-sacri- 
ficing manner depends upon change of heart, 
upon what religious men call “conversion”. 

How is this change of heart to be produced in 

, “the electorates of the great nations’? It 
may be true that ‘all causes which depend 

for their success On the continuous operation 
of lofty motives are foredoomed to failure” ; 
but it is‘ also no less true that no cause can 
triumph if lofty motives do not at all operate. 
“Ordinary every-day motives” should, no 


new restlessness and new wants,—‘a 
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doubt, “re-inforce good ones.” But the 


question is, how these good motives are to 
be generated. To this there is no reply to 
be found in the professor’s address. | 

It is defective in another respect. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray does not say even ina 
single sentence what the duty and the attitude. 
of the weak and backward coloured races 
should be. Are they for ever to depend for 
their salvation on the mercy of the white 
man ? Is it possible for any man to raise and 
strengthen any other man if the latter will 
not exert himself to the utmost to raise 
and strengthen himself? We think not. 
How then can the weak and backward races 
raise and strengthen themselves? Dr. 
Murray rulés out the use of force: We agree 
that it is silly for the weak and backward 
to think of using physical force for the 
betterment of their lot. But that is not the 
only kind of force. 
and best resource. The weak and the back- 
ward ought to combine and to resolve, even 
at the risk of being maltreated in all imagin- 
able ways and ultimately killed, not to submit 
to enslavement and exploitation to any 
extent or of any kind. They ought to 
increase their knowledge, of the world-and 
of themselves, discipline and purify them- 
selves and be thoroughly self-respecting. 


Se 


' Asia as.a Teacher. 


Erich Everth has made the publication 
of three recent German works the occasion 
for an article on “Asia as a Teacher” in 
ELuropaische Staats und Wirtschafts Zeitung, 
a Berlin Liberal Economic Bi-monthly. The 
books are Kayserling’s Diary of a Philoso- 
pher’s Voyage Round the World, Spengler’s 
Decline and Fall of Western Civilisation, 
and the painter Paul Cohen-Portheim’s .Asta 
as.a Teacher. The-writer says :— 


Since the war, the people of Europe have longed 
for peace, not only political peace, but inner, spiritual 
peace. Aversion to controversy and abhorrence of 
violence characterize this new attitude. Our Western 
world is Aveary 
hatred. 
have been found wanting, They were ceasing to 
function normally even before this tragedy. However, 
the result has not been apathy and callousness, but 
fairer’ vision 
beckons‘to another shore.’ People are exploring pro- 
vinces of the human soul which have remained un- 
touched by Europe's torment, and 8eem alien to the 
typical European. Men are looking to the East un- 
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; not weary of life, but of strife and Xe 
Indeed, our peculiar society and civilization 


consciously, and therefore sincerelg. It is not a mere 
J . por - - 


fashion. Thé world of Asia draws us with its promise 
of something new and something that will liberate. 
We are learning to love the gentleness and the wis- 
dom and the tenderness of the ancient and lofty cul- 
ture of the Far Kast. We can study that culture 
oblivious of the enmities which divide Western na- 
tions. Today, Germany welcomes as a gospel of 
. salvation, as a glad message, the tunwarlike doctrines 
of Far Asia, the pacifist mentality of the Indians and 
the Chinese ; and particularly the self-sufficient social 
repose of the Chinese people, their strong family 
spirit, their clan ties, their communal industry, their 
powerful collectivist civilization, their peaceful domestic 
history, their long experience with self-government, 
and their Confucianism—that ideal guide to the con- 
duct of a good citizen. .Germany is conscious of a 
similar outpouring of sympathy toward Holy Russia~ 
not toward the chaotic, barbaric Russia which is now 
on top, and which has always existed side by side 
with the other—-but toward the Russia of the spirit, 
of great poets and writers, in whose works the Russian 
is revealed as the most brotherly man in Europe. 


_ The abové does not represent the menta- 
~ lity of all Germans. 


It is true that unflinching champions of ‘pure 
German instinct,’ of ‘the do and dare spirit,’ condemn 
such tendencies as ‘a spiritual infection produced by 
the narcotizing opiate of Asiatic philosophy,’ and pre- 
dict that they will hasten our decadence. Quite the 
contrary. From these distant sources we may draw 
inspiration. for a new life. Furthermore, it will profit 
us now to learn how to accept the inevitable ; for we 
are forced, and shall be forced hereafter, to resign our- 
selves to many inevitable sorrows and hardships. We 
must, however, seek for and. discover in the spirit of 
Asia inspirations instead of apathy, regeneration in- 
stead of decadence. 


The sources of Europe’s knowledge of 
Asiatic thought are thus indicated : 


(Our knowledge of Asiatic thought has now extend- 
ed“beyond the field of literature, but still letters remain 
the most convenient bridge to it. Rabindranath 
Tagore has succeeded Lafcadio Hearn, whose books 
upon Japan were widening .the vision of many 
Europeans only a decade or so ago, Leaving aside 
the question of how completely and accurately 
these writers portray the spirit of the two nations 
they describe, and allowing for their own European 
prepossessions, there still remains enough of the 
characteristic gentleness and tenderness of the East to 
sooth our nerves.. Furthermore, Asia has for many 
years now played~a role of increasing importance in 
the fine arts, Toward the end of the last century, 
; Japan attained a political status which brought it 
within the sphere of Western civilization. Japanese 
painting fructifies European impressionism More 
recently India has become another focus of art interest. 
We are giving deeper study to Indian sculpture and 
architecture. ; 


‘The writer holds that— =“ 


° a, 2 
In philosophy as well as art, a‘ certain Orientalism 
has begun to manjfest itself, India has influenced 
' Western philosophy Tor a century, particularly through 
Schopenhauer, .and even more recently through 
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Deussen’s researches into the history of philosophy, - 
The great religious philosophies of India are metaphy- 
sical ways of expressing a typical and constant concep- 
tion of htiman life; they are by no means limited to . 
India and their comprehension and mastery do not: : 
require a direct knowledge of India. These philoso- - 
phies constantly win new adherents, in all nations and’’ 
all ages,—not appealing to everyone but only to certain-% 
temperaments and to cértain states of sentiments in~ 
the individual or in society.’ Such a favoring con? : 
dition of sentiment is now sweeping through the 
Western world, and particularly Germany. Popular 
interest is not turning so strongly toward the ideals. 
and teachings of Asia out of mere weariness of 4 
the world and of life—which superficial thinkers. 
are so ready to ascribe to Buddhism—but in search ; 
of satisfaction for positive spiritual needs, ot 
Some idea of Paul Cohen-Portheim's © 
views is next given. 2 eee 
He says: ‘Artificial divisions create contrasts, - 
and from contrasts spring suspicion, aversion, and-: 
hatred Hatred is, in final analysis, mefely lack: 
of understanding, misunderstanding.’ That is 
naturally assuming a good deal; for there are natural.”. 
contrasts which cannot be eliminated, and there is * 
hatred which is justified and not based on error... 
But the author is right in his idea that we are all” 
kinsmen, that there is a~fundamental unity beneath — 
our variations, that we should seek for that unity in ~ 
order to conquer hatred. He’calls this seeking to™ 
discover our higher unity ‘universalism,’ because it is «: 
an effort at a universal understanding: and he: 
believes that individualism is the principal obstacle to — 
such a state of mind. However, individualism is, in 
his opinion, the typical form under which Europe 
conceives human existence. Europe has raised reason © 
above sentiment; and reason analyzes and distin- ~ 
guishes, while sentiment, or intuition, or mysticism, . 
identifies or assimilates the object of its thought with. . 
the thinker, and brings them together. In this. 
respect, thei book is close kin to Spengler's. Thé 
author recognizes that our theories of knowledge are’ ’ 
determined by the age in which we live and the’ 
fashion of the time. Europe’s philosophy has culmi._” 
nated in a fight of all against all, which reached its -. 
veductio ad absurdunt in the world war. Asia — 
possesses the secret_of a path out of this impossible — 
situation toward mutual harmony and world reconci- - 
liation. He believes that an understanding of the ‘ 
Asiatic as well as the European philosophy of . 
conduct, and a synthesis of the two, are the principal _ 
tasks demanded of our age. = 


Cor oe 
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Paul Cohen-Portheim thus compares “the 
two fundamentally different views of life. 
[Western and Eastern, ] with each other”: | 

‘The spirit of the West is active, individualist, | 
intellectual, because it is a spirit whieh craves for © 
power.’ It conquers and subdues nature through’ | 
‘modern science and inventions. It pins its faith ~ 
to organization and machinery. [ts highest type is the 


-ruler, the ‘master, the man of power, the victorious 


warrior. He cites as examples: Alexander, Cesar, 

Napoleon, Bismarck, and our great captains of . 
industry and trade. This is partly the result of our. 
faulty philosophy of history, but that very defgct-is.. 
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“21so had its intellectual and spiritual heroes, but it 
thas only recognized the greatest of them, like 
-heonardo da Vinci and Goethe, cloudily and half 
‘under compulsion, -They are, in fact, strangers 
fo the Western world, precisely because that 
world perceives that they are super-personal and 
universal.’ This is too one-sided a view, but it 
contains a large element of truth,—it seems to -us the 
decisive truth for a true diagnosis of the European 
mind today. In contrast to this, the Rast represents 


passivity, ‘universalism, intuition. The Asiatic is 


conscious of his close brotherhood with nature, with - 


the plants and animals. He does not try to master 
them, but to. live in spiritual and sensuous harmony 
with all living things, to merge himself in nature. 
To be sure +the Western man who possesses a vivid 
consciousness of nature feels this too; but there is a 
‘great difference in degree. The Asiatic mind has 
‘developed this attitude more deeply and. broadly 
than the typical European- mind. ‘When man 
identifies himself with the universe completely, he 
attains a state of indescribable happiness, Nirvana. 
‘Therefore, the Indian sages-teach: Destroy all that 
in you which separates you from the universe. The 
J is the cause of all suffering and evil. Destroy the 
I’ The European likewise understands this. He is 
“not solely egoist, but like every living being has 
altruist impulses, The European, like the Asiatic, 
knows the freedom which comes through renunciation. 
Still this truth is relatively less recognized by us. 


Some summarizing and criticism follow. 


.  Qur author. predicts the eventual victory of 
Eastern ‘universalism’ in Europe, and believes that 4 
synthesis of the two philosophies will enable humanity 
to attain its highest possibilities. He thinks that even 
in the Russia of today, amidst its chaos, confusion, 
and barbarity, the ideals.of the East will eventually be 
‘victoridus, and that thus a transformed, regenerated 
_ European society may arise closely related with the 
East. Personally, I consider this unlikely.. None 
the less, we can, without surrendering completely to 
_ Asia’s influence, draw profit and pleasure from a 
sympathetic study of its teaching. It would not be 
desirable, were it possible, for all the differences 
between the East and the West to cease. Absolute- 
uniformity would be déadly. (Life itself consists in 
reaction and struggle. Nonethe less, the Eastern 
pacifist ideal is, needed to correct our Heraclitan joy 
“ain war as the sum of existence, out Hobbian concep- 
tion of society as a place where ‘man is a wolf which 
preys on his fellowmen,’ our Darwinian theory that 
even Civilization is but an ordered struggle for the 
survival of the fittest, our tacit endorsement of 
- Nietzche’s glorification of battle. 


~~ 





Principal Herambachandra Maitra 
on “The Unity of Great Minds.” 


Principal Herambachandra Maitra’s ad- 
dress on “The Unity of Gréat Minds,” 
delivered in London at an “At Home” 
given by the National Indian Association, 
-is reported thus in the Inquirer of 


Tiandan «so. 


Principal Maitra’s lecture on Wednesday 


was ‘delivered in admirable English, and listened ~ 


to with great interest especially by a number 
of Indian students who were present. He 
dwelt on the significant fact that seekers after 





God, whether of the East or West, when trying ° 


to express their thoughts about God and to 
enter into communion with him use one. com- 
mon: language as they are dominated by 
one common aspiration. The universal testi- 
mony is. that nothing in life is of value unless 


it leads to the knowledge of God. A Unitarian . 


«minister in America had told .him that it was 


through reading the Sacred Books of the East 
that he was converted to Unitarianism, and he 
quoted: one writer after another—Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Carlyle, Goethe, Plato, Schopenhaner— 
to show that, whether they are familiar or not 
with the Vedas, the Bhagavad Gita, the Upani- 
shads, their highest spiritual ideals were in 
absolute harmony with those -of the religious 
thinkers and philosophers of the East. Principal 
Maitra quoted in this connection a sentence’ 


from ‘a recently published book by a great . 
‘German writer: ‘We shall have to learn by 


hard experience that our aim in life must not 
be happitiess, but fulfilment, that we must live 
not for our own sake but for the sake of 
all.’ If sentiments like these were reflect- 
ed upon by politicians, they would impart 
to théir controversies the spirit of righteousness 
and help us to realize the dream of Plato that 
the State should be governed by philosophers. 
Referring to the official League of Nations the 
lecturer said that what we require is an uroffici- 
al League, an alliance of all the thoughtful’ and 
devoted and righteous men and women 
throughout the world. This alliance would not 
need to be put on paper: it would be a Treaty 
written on the tablets of their hearts. 


‘The Danger of Exclusive ~ 
Material Development. 


The Inquirer of London writes :— 


The part played by Viscount Shibusawa 
in the development of Japan has been an impor- 
tant one. Seeing as a young man, that the 
West’s advantage over the Hast was then in 
material equipment, he returned with a resolve 
to devote his life to the improvement of his 
country’s business and industry. For forty 
years he worked asa pioneer in these matters 


wa 


with success which was phenomenal ; and then,@ 


feeling” that his principal task was over, and the 


new direction had been taken, he decided that . 


another task awaited him. ‘It is not enough,” 
he writes, “either for an individual or a nation, 
to concentrate ‘solely upon the acquisition of 
wealth.” He, therefare,-at the age of 77, retired 
from business and is devoting his remaining 
years to the correction of the tendency towards 
an exclusive materialism which he saw was 
the danger of Tanan’s new condition. | 
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Making Towns Fit to Live In. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman tells us in an 
excellent article in the Century Magazine 
how we can make our towns fit to live in, 
and of what we ought to be proud of in 
« our “home town”. A few paragraphs are 
reproduced from it below. 
Suppose we live, as so many of us do, in an 
ordinary, medium-sized town. Our “city book” 
should inform us that a normal town, with 


the number of inhabitants our town has, should 


have such and such functions, adding to the 
simple requirements of the small village those 
other and more varied functions which the 
larger population of our town requires and can 
support. Such a list, for our ordinary medium- 
sized town, might run somewhat as follows: 
1. Smithy. 2. Store. 3. Post-office. 4. School. 
5. Church. 4. -Dressmaker. 7. Milliner; 8. 
Barber. 9° Drug-store. 10. Moving pictures. 
11, Court-house. 12. Jail. 18. Fire-company. 
14, Hotel. 15. Hall. 


Certain “banner towns” should be listed in 


the book, and attention called to this or that 


“point” in which the several towns excel. 
Particular prominence should, of course, be 
given to the one town that, point by point, 
stood supreme among the towns studied to 
date. Now, -what are the points upon which -we 
should base such a judgement of towns? Just 
as a starter, we might suggest these: 1. 
‘Health, 2. Beauty. 3. Virtue. 4. Public spirit. 
5, Lducational facilities. 6. Social facilities. 
7. Administrative efficiency. 8. Admitistrative 
honesty. 9. Progressiveness. 10. Minimum 
prosperity. 

The health and beauty listed would not 
mean the health and beauty due to tnatural ad- 
vantages, but the efforts made by the town to 
improve in these matters. oe 

Civic virtue and public spirit might, perhaps, 

go under one head, measuring the proportion of 
citizens actively interested in the affairs of the 
community, and the quality of their service. 
For instance, any one working in any store, 
shop, school, mill or other form of public service, 
and not doing honest work, lacks civie virtue 
just as much as if he were in an official position. 
We live and die by the services of our fellows, 
whether elected or not. A man who builds 
edark tenements or who owns and rents stich 
tenements lacks civic virtue. So does the packer 
who sells bad meat, the worker who does poor 
work, of the selfish and ignorant who rob the 
public by stealing flowers in the parks. 


The Statug of Women in China. 
It is a pleasure and an encouragement to 
read in the M@uternational Review of 
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One of the most outstanding effects of the ~ 
Revolution in China over nine years ago was — 
its influence on the status of women. There is - 
new status of women in China, although as yet. 
it does not. touch the vast majority of her-. 
women. And what may be said of the woman-.:’ 
hood of China is probably true, to a greater or 
less extent, of the women of Japan, India, the > 
Near East, Africa and other non-Christian-;; 
lands. = on 

Everywhere in China one sees signs of the. 
new era—women’s clubs and societies; maga-: 
zines for women, edited by women; women’s: 
conventions for improvement and self-assertion...* 
There is also a new attitude toward women or *: 
the part of men.. This is_not by any means = 


universal or even general, but a few of the best: 


and most enlightened men are willing and ; 
anxious to accord a new place to women. They. 
take an interest and a pride in the accomplish-*; 
ments of the women-folk and encourage them -? 
in their ambitions. In this matter we may-3 
certainly count upon reaction. Nevertheless, 
inuch will have been gained. 8 


Another indication that a new day has 
dawned for Chinese women is seen in the 4 
craving for education among the under-privi-* 
leged adult women.~ It is pathetic to see > 
sometimes -the eagerness with which those -: 
whose early chances have been-few, grasp every: : 
opportunity to learn. This great hunger for =. 
something better in culture and life than they — 
have known is full of significance for the future. -- 
Undoubtedly, these women will see to it that = 
their daughters have a better chance in life * 
than they themselves have had. se 

The new status of women in China is parti: | 
cularly evident in the large increase in the ~ 
number of girls’ schools, both under govern- 
ment and mission control, and in the remarkable = 
increase in the attendanée at such schools. Be 
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As a proof of this increase, an educa: 
tional report, dealing with West China for - 
the years 1913-1919, points out that, = 


“while the increase in boys (in the schools -: 


registered in the Union ) had been about: 


threefold, the increase in girls was over” 


sevenfold.” 


Great numbers of China’s women are asking © 
for liberty, for education, for amusement, for” 
power, even for political rights. But the - 
great majority, even of the upper and middle - 
classes, are without the training which could - 
enable them to use power, and lack the moral - 
safeguards to character which would allow them * 
to enjoy greater liberty with safety to them- . 
selves. No ofe can fail to appreciate the | 
dangers of this transition period: it has the — 
elements of tragedy init. New China is ready — 
to concede much in the matter of the position, — 
rights and privileges of women, and in the time -- 
of rapid changes following the Revolution at isc: 
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not” ‘suiprising that some Cities women have 
been thrown off their balance. 


“Two signs of the times are, a new 


"deaphast on primary schools—the found- 
ation work, and a new emphasis in girls’ 
“educational work upon household science 
-and kindred subjects. 


are noteworthy :— 


The following concluding observations 


tf. 


The real progress “of China; or of any other 


_won-Christian land, may be measured by the 


-progress of the women. 


Orient will never be able to take their place 


beside the nations of the West until a higher 
status for women.is_assured. Moreover, the 
“great Woman’s Movement of the Occident will 
‘never be complete until the women of the Orient 


wel 


stand side by side with their western sisters. 
‘The strength ofa chain is in its weakest link.’ 
> As one writer puts it: ‘Justas Dante measured 
“his advance in Paradise, not by consciousness 
-of ascent, but by the evergowing loveliness of 
“the face of Beatrice, so China may well measure 
-her steps of progress, not by’railroad mileage 
“nor industrial development, but by the ‘new 
‘beauty, the new mental and spiritual graces 
glorifying the faces of her women.’ 


These general observations are true. 
But it appears to have been assumed by: 
“the writer that the status of Western 


-women is in every respect better than 


-that of the women of the East, and that 
‘Western women are in every respect si- 
‘perior to Eastern women ;—at any rate, 
there is nothing to show in the article’ 
. that the writer is aware of anything that 


‘the woman’s world of the East can con-/” 


tribute for the betterment of woman’s 
status, lot and character throughout the. 
world. - 
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The Futility of Punishment, 


Dr. Frank Crane’s editorial note in the 
(ane Current Opinion on “Punishment” 
deserves to be widely read and pondered ; 
and herice we extract the greater portion 
of it below. 


7 Spare the rod- and spoil the iid said the 
‘ancient wiseacre. And ever since then we have 
“ accepted punishment as the natural and logical 
‘ eure for evil. . 

_ To encourage goodness,, reward it; to 
. discourage baduess, punish it. That j is ordinary” 
“commonsense, 

‘There’s only one trouble with it. 

- Itis not true, a 
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; ‘Xo, there’s more. thai one sable ar it, 
For it is not only not so, but it will not work, 
it never did work and never will work, 

Of all the real goodness and virtue in mankind 
since the world ‘began, not one ounce of, it was 
ever: oa by the hope of reward or pay of 
any 

And of all the wrong-doing that has been ‘ 
prevented among men since the ‘day of Cain, 
not one man has ever been held back from evil 
“by fear of being hurt. 

He may have ‘been restrained from commit- | 
ting some certain form or act of evil, but it was 
‘only: to break out. somewhere else and do evil 
as bad. 

The trouble with Deneff [ a highway robber | 


- was‘that he was a sick man, a moral pervert, 


for to-have your mind, desires and will out of 
order is just as much a pathological situation « 
as to have your liver out of order. 

' We don’t beat a man who has the earache 
nor send one to prison who has the smallpox. 

We isolate the patient, if he is danger ous, but. 
at any rate we try to cure him in an intelligent ~ 

way, ' 

Punishing a.criminal never cured him. Any 
warden will tell you that the penitentiary is 
not to reform criminals, but to punish them. 

There should be no prisons. Every one: of 
them should be a hospital. 

They should be run, not by turnkeys and 
police, but by physicians who hawe specialized in‘ 
psychic diseases. 

Society is absolutety, fundamentally wrong 
on this question. All punishment is wrong. 
For the simple reason that it does no good. 

To punish a man or a boy for a crime is pre- 
cisely on a level with kicking a horse in the belly 
when he balks and makes you angry, or 
chopping the piano with an axe because you 
“bumped into it. . 

Tt grtatifies your vengeance. That's all, 

Cure, not hurt ! ‘That is reason. 

But, says the objector, are not the feat of 
pain and the desire for pleasure the very first. 
teachers ? Do not childfen so learn ? 

Yes: It is fundamental. But itis a law of 


_ animals, and governs human beings only as 


they are‘animals. 

Inthe complicated condition of civilization 
this law is wholly inadequate. Ifall that held 
people ‘back from crime was the fear of the 
shetiff, the city would be burned up and drenched ,, 
with blood before to-morrow. 

It is the Invisible Policeman that vente: 
protects us. It is Conscience—asense of decency, 
self-respect and an innate desire to do right—~ 
that makes the streets safe. 

Anyone who thinks he is- secure just because 
a few bluecoats stand around is foolish. It is. 
Something inside the a of “veryman that 
protects us.. 


You .can subdue teats by fear, a you. 
can. keep savages in. a state of subjection by: 
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fear, but fear can never save civilization. 7 

Our Real Police are the teachers in the school- 
house, the priests and pastors in the church, 
and most of all, the mothersinthe home. ~~ 

These rule spirits. And we are spirits, not 
ADEs. | | 

If the people in New’ York City did not, 
almost all of them, instinctively ‘desire to be 
honest, if they all were determined to steal, to 
rape, to kill and to burn ifthey got a chance, 
the whole regular army of the United States 
could not save the city from becoming a hell 
within a week. ik | 7 

To be sure, the idea that the way to stop 
crime is to punish it seems commonsense ; but 
the greatest and densest errors in the world 
are the errors of the commonsense. . 

We used to torture criminals. We have 
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of the Hindenburg shops for the mass-produc-° 
tion of two standard types of good engines . 
for the- government. Within a year the trans-— 
formation was complete. a 

Here there are no fewer than 85 stands,<« 
and at the normal rate of production one: 
complete locomotive can be finished every day.+ 
Two shops of this capacity would be sufficient.” 
for the ordinary engine-building program of: 
the British railways, but Germany, havings 
handed 5,000 engines to the Allies, has of: 
course tremendous arrears to make up. ; 

In other new shops, we read, intensive’ 
experimental work is being carried on in the’ 
design and production ‘of textile and agricul-. 
tural machinery, tractors and commercial 
motors. The aim of the firm is “so to cheapen: 
production by standardized methods and or: 


got far enough along to see that does no goodf ganizing output on a huge scale that it will, 


We still prnish by prison and killmg and we 
haven’t grown up enough yet to see that is 
equally futile. 

What to do then? Let all crimes go 
unpunished? -° ° : 

i have given the answer. | 

Change your prisons into hospitals. Cure, 
heal, help, and quit trying to put out fre with 
gasolene. — _o 
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German Preparations for In- 
dustrial Competition. 


Current Opinion informs its readers how 


Germany has been ‘beating its swords-into ~ 


ploughshares.’ 


One of the marvels of modern industry 
has been the transformation, since the armis- 
tice, of the great. Krupp Works at Essen, 
Germany, from a war factory to a peace 
factory. On the Krupp pay rollin 1914 were 
42,000 men and women and in 1918 the 
number had increased to 115,000, of whom 
a quarter were women and girls from all parts 
of Germany. Within a month after the armis- 
tice this great army of temporary workers 
had been dispersed with a month’s wages 
and -the staff reduced to pre-war proportions. 
In the succeeding months the essential parts 
of the war machinery were destroyed by the 
-acid process, under the supervision of the 
‘Allied Commission, and the whole of this 
costly equipment was scrapped, later to be 
re-stnelted and worked up into locomotives, 
agricultural and textile machinery and 
motor vehicles. 

Officials, writes a--correspondent ‘of. the 
Christian Science Monitor from Essen, who 
had devoted themselves to the design of can- 
nons, began a concentrated study of locomo- 
tives aud otherg machinery. The firm had 
always produced certain heavy parts for loco- 


aacuves. a dow they equipped one of the largest 
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be possible to cut out the American and British: 


_ agricultural and textile machinery manufac- 


turers from the Central European market.” 

One vast shop, where 80,000 shells were 
produced each day, has now been divided.- 
In one-half is installed “the most perfect auto-. 
matic electrical milling plant for locomotive 
wheels, tires, and similar products. The other 
-is being fitted as a foundry which, for size: 
and perfectidn of equipment, will have few: 
if any rivals in the world.” When it is finished - 
the older foundries will be scrapped and the 
entire works turned to industrial purposes. 





‘Disarmament (!) in Europe. 

The following note from the Living Age 
shows how Europe is preparing for world- 
peace : : 


Jean. Lopguet contributes an  ironttal 
editorial to Le Populaire, summarizing the 
progress of disarmament under the League of 
Nations, on a basis of statistics recently. 
presented to the House of Commons by the 
British Under-Secretary of War. At the present 
time there are actually under arms in Europe 
8,000,000 men.. France and its Allies have. 
2,300,000. Of those, France proper keeps more: 
than 800,000 men under the colors; Poland, 
600,000 ; Jugoslavia, 200,000 ; Czechoslovokia, 
147,000; Roumania, 160,000. In addition, 
Belgium maintains an army of 105,000 on an 
active footing, and Greece, 250,000. On the 
other side, Germany’s military burden had been 
lightened to maintaining 100,000 _ soldiers ; 
Austria has 30,000; Bulgaria, 33,000; Hun- 
gary, 35,000. The last figure,.Longuet com- 
ments, is certainly an understatement, the true 
number of troops maintained by the Budapest 
government being nearer 150,000. 

Italy, with a population equal to that of 
France, and twice as large as that of Poland, : 
has wisely reduced’ its forces to 300,000; Spams 





‘shaintains an army of 200,000; Holland has 
#educed its army to 21,000; Norway to 


45,000; Sweeden to 656,000: Switzerland 
‘maintains merely a militia of nominally 
“200,000. , 

 Longuet says that these figures ought to 
‘be posted on the house walls and boardings of 
every town and village in France. — 
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The Conversation of Monkeys. 

_ «An incident which apparently corrobo- 
fates the contention of the - American 
‘oologist, Dr. Richard L. Garder, that the 
higher monkeys possess a limited vocabu- 
lary, is reported to have taken place near 
‘Caleutta, and is described in the Living 
Age. 


Two Englishmen killed a female jetzfaced 
monkey of the species called Jangoors, and took 
her little one to their bungalow. The next 
morning the hunters found their dwelling 
“surrounded by fifty or sixty monkeys, which 
«presently went away, but returned for three 
“successive days, always visiting and caring for 
‘the “little captive,’ and driving the servants 
away from him, . 
Finally, an old male- approached the little 
imonkey and endeavored to release shim, but 
was driven away with shots. After his fourth 
-tepulse, the simian knight-errant was received 
with an outburst of cries and gesticulations. 
One of the Englishmen thus describes the 
ineident: . 

‘The small band of female monkeys to which 
‘allusion has been made swore at the old fellow 
and gesticulated wildly at him, while he began 
to grin and wave his arms about as-though to 
compose their anger atid beseech their consi- 
deration. Whether what was said to the old 
fellow was a volley. of abuse or a shower of 
encouraging words, or both alternating, I 
cannot say, but a few seconds afterwards, 
seeing he~did not return to the charge, he was 

_ suddenly taken hold of by the stout old ladies 
and beaten mercilessly. It was a merry sight, 
and he had our sympathy, for he alone knew 

_ what it was to have four revolver bullets 
‘whizz past his ears. The belaboring seemed to 
give him fresh courage, as he returned for a 
fifth time to finish his work. We fired again, 
and he retired, this time never more to return, 
for the enraged dames caught him once more, 
and after beating him soundly chased him out 
of the colony altogether. 

Deciding that the persevering devotion of the 
monkeys ought to have its reward, the 
captors ‘carried the little Jangoor out to the 
‘band, which ceased chattering immediately and 
allowed him to approach. A female took the 

- eaptive from his owner’s arars, and handing her 
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Own young one to a neighbor, proceeded to care 
for him tenderly.’ 


Teaching and Research in the Mo- 
-- dern British Universities. 

The London Times, after desvribing the 
phenomenal increase in the number of 
students in modern British universities in 
all faculties, leading to ‘laboratories im- 
provised from empty houses and army 
huts,” notes that “unhappily, the increase 
in their staffs has borne no relation to that 


~in the number of their students.” , 


Unhappily, the increase in their- staffs’ has 
borne no relation to that in the number of their 
students. Dislocation in the supply of men 
trained for tniversity lectureships, [growing 
competition among industrial firms for such 
men, as are available, and, the most potent: 
reason of all, the financial limitations of the 
universities themselves have made any commen- 
surate addition impossible. Laboratories are 
not elastic, and with the inadequacy of existing 
buildings the duplication of lectures is far 
So far the staffs have sacri- 
ficed themselves to these changed conditions 
with a devotion which has had'to be its own 
reward ; but research has-been seriously ham- 
pered, and the loss of time for research and 
independent work has been the loss of what in. 
the past was the only inducement to take posts 
notoriously underpaid. Before the war a 
university junior lecturer received on first ap- 
pointment a salary of 150 pounds, with the 
goal of a possible professorship at 600 pounds 
a year; even now lecturers usually . begin. at 
only 300 pounds, and the professorial chairs 
which exceed 800 pounds are in the minority. 
It is indeed surprising that so much research 
has.been able to thrive ; it has done so mainly 
in vacations and at week-ends, and the intense 
and disinterested keenness in research can only 
be measured by the difficulties which attend it. 
On this point professors express themselves 
very strongly : temptations to enter industry 
for science men at least, have become more and 
more seductive ; industry offers better salaries 
and:often better facilities for independent work 
and already the universities have lost to ing 
dustry some of their most progressive teachers, ~ 





Dean Inge on White and 
° Coloured Races. 

No wonder that an article by’ Dean 
Inge in The Quarterly Review has excited 
an ‘unusual amount of comment ; for its 
thesis is that ‘under a tegime of peace, 
free trade and wnrestricted immigration, 


the coloured races would outwork, under- 
live, and eventually exterminate the 
Whites.’ | 

The European, American, and Australian 
labour movement has produced a type of work- 
er who has ‘no survival value.’ He must be 
protected from competition, and this protection 
rests, in the last resort, on armed force and 
war. “The abolition of war and the establish- 
ment of a league to secure justice and equality 
of treatment for all nations would seal the 
doom of the white laborer.” It is a question, 
however, whether the migration of capital will 
nat produce in the end the same effects as the 
free migration of races, ‘Asia will be industrial- 
ized. India and China and Japan will be full 
of factories equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments and under skilled management, which 
fora time, will be frequently White. _Wealth 
will become so abundant in Asia that the 
be able - without 


A New Race Theory. 

“Frankfurter Zeitung’’ introduces an 
article with the above title, with the fol- 
lowing editorial note: “Dr. Gradenwitz 
presents so many excellent ideas in the 
following discussion that we welcome the 
opportunity to publish it, although his 
introductory remarks upon wmaterializa- 
tion should still be strongly queried.” 

The article begins thus :— . 
In the beginning was the thought. And the 
thought remains to-day the father of ail things, 
not only inhuman action, but in nattre, in 
history,.in thé destiny of the individual and 
.in the destiny of nations. Thought creates 
forms in a far more direct way than our 


materialists imagine. It controls evolution and | 


events. I propose to show that thoughts, that 
the mental operations of men have been an 
important, and perhaps the most important 
force producing races. Ido not undervalue the 
importance of heredity, but I insist: that it 
is only one factor, and that its influence, great 
as it may be, is overtopped by the influence of 
mentality. 4 
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directly expressed in the outlines this matter® 
assumes. ag 
_ These supernormal phenomena are. in more! 
than one respect remarkably analogous to% 
certain normal phenomena with which we are= 
all familiar. What wecall normal is no less 


_ marvelous and unexplained than what we call: 


supernormal. In either case, thought is not 
the product of matter, but its first cause. It 
is the thought, either of the individual or of: 
some higher, all-embracing mind, which informs: 
plastic matter, organizes it, and givesit life. 


The writer then asks :— 2 
Are the differences in races so profound as to. 
destroy the brotherhood of mankind? Are they’ 
on the other hand so superficial that they can be. 
grouped under card-index headings? Men of 
commonsense will naturally say that races are: 
neither of these things. Race stands for a: 
complex of qualities, not only physical, but also? 
spiritual and mental—for a certain common way: 
of thinking and feeling. . ee 
Now, are we to asstime, as scientists have. 
hitherto, that this common way of thinking and. 
feeling is the result of physical similarity, and- 
that this physical similarity is to be explained’ 
by the theory of heredity ? Is not the similarity, 
of physique first and foremost due to a similar’ 
way of thinking, to a similar mentality? I. 
leave it to the reader to decide the gtiestion for: 
himself, bearing in mind the following historical. 
examples. be 
How did the Romance races originate ? 
Through Rome’s sending its colonists, soldiers, 
and officials to the countries it subjugated. Is. 
it reasonable to assume that these Roman 
settlers were in all cases, or even in a majority 
of cases, more numerous than the natives among 
whom they took up their abode, and therefore 
imposed their racial type upon the native popu: 
lation so as utterly to eliminate the racial. 
characteristics of the latter ? pe 
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boumbets, but they did in culture. The Romance 
“faces did not arise through the physical absorp- 
<tion of the native races by the Romans, .but 
“through the transformation of the natives by 
“Roman thought. Roman culture and Roman 
‘qnentality gradually influenced the physique of 
‘the population, and caused it to resemble more 
closely the type of the Roman -settler, until 
‘finally the two became identified. Naturally 
. intermarriage contributed somewhat to this. 


-* Other examples, too, have been given. 


Another interesting example is the Anglo- |, - 


Saxons. For the most part, it is true, they are 
-of Germanic origin. Yet the English people have 
developed an independent and characteristic 
race type, distinct from that of other nations of 
Germanic origin. 
The Hungarians are Mongols in an ethno- 
graphic sense. But they have -become civilized 
“Huropeans, and their race type is essentially 
“Buropean. The sameis true of the Finns. All 
-the Mahommedan nations bear a _ physical 
“resemblance to each other, due to their mental 
relationship. 


Dr. Gradenwitz:- concludes :— 


Race degeneration ‘is not necessarily due to 
corruption by lower:race elements. So long as 
mental degeneration does not occur, so Jong as 
the race psyche is vigorous, foreign elements are 
assimilated, and no amount of intermixture will 
destroy the purity of the race. ' 

_ Let meadd to these facts of experience, to 
which I have appealed, this much more. First, 
it 1s a matter of common observation that 
husbands and wives jn the course of years very 
frequently come to resemble each other physi- 
cally, and that thé growing harmony in their 
views and habits of thought expresses itself in 
their physical features. Another fact which no 
‘one will dispute is that the form and expression 

ofa countenance reflect the character and the 
life history ofits possessor. This is something 
that cannot be explained, except by assuming 
either that our mental habits are the product of 

.our faces, or that our mental habits stamp 
themselves upon our faces. A third fact of this 
kind is the common observation that people 
‘engaged in certain vocations, and the members 
‘of certain religious sects and social castes, often 
-resemble each other physically to a striking 
degree. Similar pursuits, calling into play simt- 
‘lar thoughts, are recognizable in the features of 
those who follow them. | 

The influence of thoughts upon the plastic 

matter from which human races are created may 
express itselfin two ways. It may change the 
features of individuals to conform with the 
mentality of their environment; and it may in- 
fluence the unborn child by giving it the features 
already stamped by their thoughts upon the 
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From what has preceded, I believe I am 
justified tas the conclusion that race is not some- 
ixed and unchangeable, not a rigid 
barrier between man and man. In the same 


way, that individuals by selfcultivation may. 


raise themselves above other individuals, or by 
degeneration may permit themselves to fall 
below the level-of their fellows, so races may be 
in the ascendant or on the decline. Race pride 


. based on mere heredity is‘therefore an absurdity. 


Experiences in Soviet Russia. 
Reviewing a German book entitled 
“Three Months in Soviet Russia,” Frank- 
furter Zeitung thus introduces its author : 
We now know in a general way how things 


Se 


look in'Soviet Russia. Weare aware that they | 


are very bad, Yet there are many people who 


still insist that these unfavorable accounts are > 


colored to influence opinion. This ean hardly 
be said of a book written by a man who is him- 
self a! Bolshevik. I refer to Arthur Holitscher’s 
Three Months in Soviet Russia. Holitscher is 
a writer of high rank, among whose works is 
an excellent book upon the United States which 
shows that he possesses -in an unusual degree 
the faculty of seeing things and of describing 
vividly what he has seen. -Always a radical 
in politics, he has become an- outright convert 
to. Bolshevism during the last few years. He 
visited Russia and left the country a Bolshevik. 
He clierishes the conviction that the Red Star 
of thé Soviets is the beacon light of: salvation 


and he says this frankly in his book. But. 


precisely for this reason—because we are read-. 
ing the testimony of a convert to Bolshevism— 
what he says is most interesting; forit con- 
firms everything that we have heard hitherto 
regarding conditions in Soviet Russia. Holit- 
scher has made an honest effort to tell the truth. 
His absolute faith*in the future of Bolshevism 
makes: it possible for him to describe frankly 
and -without reserve the Russia of to-day,—and 
it is a'sad enough picture which he draws. 
Holitscher went to Russia as a correspondent 
of the United Press. He tells us that represen- 
tatives of the foreign press reside in Russia ‘in 
houses under military guard.’ ‘Felt-slippered 


spies sneak through the halls and the greasy» 


imprint of unwashed ears circles every keyhole. 


People are at the mercy of any clothes-closet -, 


Torquemada.’ Before leaving the country every 
bit of written and printed paper in a man’s 
possession must be submitted for inspection to 
the Extraordinary Commission, .... ‘A man 
hides everything he knows of importance in his. 
own memory in order to guf&rd it from the 
misunderstanding and stupidity of spies and 
boundary guards.’ ‘ je 
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tions shave pa thus suninsarined, 
by the reviewer : 


Bolshevism seeks to liberate the masses. 
Nevertheless—‘This liberation of thé masses is 
not to be taken literally ; for if liberty means 
self-direction, freedom of movement, dolce far 
“ niente when the impulse seizes‘ one, then liberty 
does not exist in Russia. Everyone | suffers 
from its absence—not the intellectuals alone ;. 
those- who ‘suffer most are the working-people 
of Russia.’. The conditions under which the 
Russian workers live to-day are summarized 
in this sentence: ‘The workingman’s liberty 
to move about and to choose his occupation 
no longer exists.’° This system is unable to 


m part, 


provide its people withthe mere essentials of 


existence. | 

The people are bowed down under the 
fearful weight of centralized control.. Art is in 
utter chaos. Artists are starved, not only 
physically but also. mentally. . Painters, 
sculptors, musicians, with whom ‘L talked in 
- Russia, suffered greater hardships than all their 
material privations imposed, from being utterly 
cut off from contact with art of the rest of the 
world, in spite of all the efforts which the 
People’s Commissioner for Popular Enlighten- 
ment makes to lift, or to relieve the stringency 
of, the intellectual blockade, ... Fearful, indeed, 
is the fate of the educated classes. Holitscher 
speaks of their ruin. | 

As weall know, trade has been suppressed. 
Still there is. an immense tinderground and 
‘illegal traffic and a ‘few shops remain open. 
Holitscher occasionally bought something in 
these places to eke out his Communist fare. The 
children have relatively a more comfortable 
time. 
of light that enters the great Russian prison. -- 

In the matter of religion, the Bolsheviki have 
had precisely the experience which any man, 
understanding this side of human psychology 
would have predicted. It was theit first idea 
to exterminate religion, and ‘the result has 
been, according not only to Holitscher but 
other observers as well, that. religion has 


steadily grown stronger. Its influence, which 


never was weak in Russia, has become more’ 
powerful than ever. 





a Germany To-day. 
Hermon Ould asserts in Lhe Venturer 


that ‘Two years ago Germany, offered an 
excellent soil for the planting of pacifism.” 


“Two yearsago. What of to-day ?” ” The 


answer is :— 


Pacifism has andoubtedly a less firm hold 
upon the people to-day than it had two years 
ago. The events gince the armistice have one 
by one tended to uproot the growth of pacifism 
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which had a SO naneiale eat Gradually 
as the adamant attitude of the Allies, and ~ 
particularly of France, became more certain, ~” 
and the apparent power of force became more:,- 
manifest, the difheulty of advocating a paci-, 
fist philosophy: became greater. That League, -, 
of the Conquering Nations which was the 
illegitimate ‘offspring of . Wilson’s Fourteen: 
Points offered abundant scope for cynicismi,.9 
and the German League -of Nations ( Deutsche: : 
Liga fur Volkerbund ), which was established’ 
to press for Germany’s inclusion i in the League’ 
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‘is not only declining in power, but is itself" 


divided into two sectiotis which are mutually” é 
antagonistic : the one political in its aim, and: af 
the other spiritual or philosophical. The Bund 4 
Neues Vaterland, another pacifist organisation: p 
confesses to a similar slackenin gofsupport. _ 
The growing conviction that France seeks. 
not a just agreement ‘with Germany, but her's s 
destruction, has fanned to a flame every spark: ¥ 
4 





of nationalism which was left in Germany,, 
and groups of people who are essentially pacific: 
become uneasy in the face of the unyielding+"% 
policy of the Allies. a 
One thing, however, is quite | clear-—that 
Militarism in the pre-war sense is all but: 
dead. “4 
But however dead militarism as a theory’ 
may be, militarism as a possible necesetty stil. 
has its adherents. ‘What is the use,” asked a” & 
prominent statesman in Berlin, Hof the disar=: a8 
mament of guns unless it is accompanied bys # 
the disarmament of the heart ?” 
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Why Women are needed in . 
Legislative Assemblies. LE 
American women are very proud of <, 
Lady Astor, the American girl who is the < 
first womgn to sit in the British Parla: 
ment. The Woman Citizeri, in which she - 


tells why she believes women are needed . 


in legislative assemblies, quotes some of her- sy 
telling epigrams. ~ a & 
“Dont think you are going to get ee Ee 
government until you are perfect people.” see 
“I have heard women ask why should wo-- . 
men sit in the House of Commons. I feel that - 
somebody ought to be looking after unfortunate 
children. Mine are fortunate. That steels ‘me - 
to go to Commons to fight my best not only, 
for women and men but for children.” 


Her article in The Woman..Citizen ee 
quoted below almost in its entirety. 

There has been a good-deal of discussion in 
the newspapers and journals on whether there 
is such a thing as a woman's point of view. oom 


course there is, on such questions as morality... 
But I go further, and say that it exists on many: 
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‘nore general problems, too: that women do affect women and children, directly or indirect- 
«look at things from a different angle and deal ly. And women have their own contributions 
“with them in a different way from nien. _ to make on questions of tariffs, as well as on 
© §o long as women are different from men, so. questions of baby-clinics. - < * 
“Jong is there a need for them as women in all _ 
‘departments of public service. 
- « Men recognize this difference themselves. They 
know though they -can’t always explain, that 
their mothers had a peculiar and special influence 
,onthem. It was something quite unlike their 
fathers’. And it is that same peculiar quality 
Which women can and must contribute to poli-. 

tics today. | 2 : - 
Man, after all, is only half mankind. Yet he 

has often .acted as if he were the whole of man- - 
- kind. Government, by half the community only, 
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Do Women Work Harder than ., 
Men ? : 
The answer is given in an article in 
Popular Science Siftings. .  # 
Household drudgery is hard work. Nobody, 
denies that. Is it as hard as or harder than the 
physical labour that men perform ? 


The U.S. Government States Relations Service 
has been making a study of this matter. It is 


as neither Gemocracy nor justice nor common- 
sense. Women donot cldim tobe a superior 
sex. But they do claim to be human beings on 
an equality with men, with a share of the same 
_ natural rights and therefore a share of the same 
duties and responsibilities. And as men have 
- their own virtues and characteristics to contri- 
bute to government and administration, so 
have women. : 
Men, for instance, have, on the whole, got the 


particularly interested in-finding out just how 
much energy is consumed in the performance of 
the, various household tasks which the averdge 
woman is obliged to undertake. 

For instance, a certain amount of energy is, 
consumed in taking care ofa baby. How much 
is it? : 

‘The experts had made to order a life-size 
model of a year-old infant—a doll of wood—for 
which an outfit of clothing was provided, in- 


“habit of team work. This jis particularly true 
“of Anglo-Saxon men, and is due without any 
doubt to the big part that organized team 


cluding a shirt, two underskirts, a knitted jacket, 
socks, boots and bonnet. A woman dressed and 
undressed this manikin seven times in two hours 


- games play in their education. The fact that 
it isn’t yet wholly true of women is, Iam sure, 

‘targely because of this lack in the education of 
somany ofthem. 3 


But without this feeling of playing a corpo- 


rate gaine, women will not make good. Women 


do need to learn more about the strength of a 
- “ong-pull, a strong pull and a pull all together.” 
- But Isee no reason whatever why they should 
not learnit. Ifthe cave man had to learn tribe- 
law, there is no reason why woman, now she 
is emerging from the cave stage, shouldn’t learn 
it, too. . 
Then again, men pride themselves on their 
-“palance’’, This is a very useful gift. But 
sometimes they are sO well balanced on that 
‘center point of gravity, that they become per- 
fectly motionless. Women’s intuition is needed 
to come to the rescue here and give them the 
necessary prod to set them moving again. ‘ 


Women’s moral courage, too, sometimes has 


come to the rescue of man’s physical courage,’ 


-woman’s mercy to the rescue of man’s justice, 
- This is a thing that “every woman knows.”’ 

If these different qualities of ours are needed 
to complete the home and the school and the 
professions, they are needed just as much in 

- politics, and in legislative assemblies. After 
more than a year’s experience I am a firmer 
‘believer than ever before in the work that wo- 
men can and should do in Parliament. It is 
not enough to say that representative women 
will be consulted on laws affecting women and 
“children. There are almost no laws that do not 


not in haste, but doing the job in an ordinary 


‘way. The amount of energy she expended per 


hour was exactly measured. To accomplish 
this she was put into an airtight case the size of 
asmall bathroom, with walls of heavy plate - 
glass. Oxygen, supplied from a.tank,, kept the 
air fresh inside. So completely was the box, 
with its temporary occupant, under scrutiny, so 
to speak, with the help of electrical and other 
ingenious contrivances, that even the -woman’s 
breath was analysed. 

The main problem, however, was to determine 
the amount of heat given off by the woman’s 
body ; for this was the exact measure of the 
amount of energy which, as an engine, she 
developed, 

A calory is the antount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of a pint of water four 
degrees Fahrenheit. Thus the energy -expended 
in dressing and undressing the wooden baby for 
one hour was equivalent to the amount of heat 
needed to raise a quart of water from freezing . 
point to seventy degtees of the thermometer. 

The experts declare this to mean that baby 
dressing is to be classed as “moderately heavy 
labour.” But they confess that the test was 
not altogether fair, inasmuch as the dummy 
child weighed less than.four and a half pounds, 
whereas a live year-old infant would weigh 
three or four times that much. Furthermore, it 
does not seem to have occurred to them to 
consider that a live baby, whife being dressed 
and undressed, makes the task more difficult by 
constant wriggling. How mfnny calories, one 
might ask, for the wriggles ? ye ae 
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amount of energy which they, as machines, are 
able to develop. They devote a greater 
number of hours per day to labour which, 
relatively to the energy they are able to produce 
is properly to be classed as arduous. <- 
The labour of a woman in the home begins: 
from the moment she gets up in the morning 
and starts the kitchen-fires, and continues until 
she has undressed and. put the baby to bed and 
then done two or three hours’ sewing and 
mending—while her husband goes to the factory 
or the shop or the office. at.7 or 8 o’clock and 
goes away at about 5 p. m., finished -with his 
toil for the day. On Sundays and holidays he 
can loaf, while his wife on those days must- 
work much as usual. : Me ees 
Thus there can be no question of the fact that. 
the woman’s labour, relatively to the energy 
output of which her physical engine is capable, 
is harder than that of the man. a 
The conclusions drawn from other experi-. 
ments were that ironing and dish-washing were 
to be classed as moderately heavy labour; that 
sweeping was hard work, and that washing 
clothes and scrubbing floors was very arduous. 
Sewing by hand is very light work, as measured 
in calories, involving’ fittle expenditure : of 
energy. ; or oa 


' Indian in Leeds University. a 
The Indus tells its readers 


That at present in the University of Leeds 
there are about twenty-five Indian students 
mostly doing their’ studies in the departments 
of education, medicine and technology. It is 
also gratifying to learn that on the staff of the 
University there is one Indian, Mr: P. K.~ Dutt, 
M.A., M.S¢c., who is assistant lecturer and 
demonstrator in organic chemistry. 


CRE 


Principles and Phases of Voca- 
tional Education. 


The general principles covering the 
vocational education programme in the 
Pittsburgh schools in America have been 
briefly stated in the Manual Training 
Magazine. Two of them are thus describ- 
ed :— : 


It is recognised that vocational education is 
not ‘‘vocational” unless it is taken by.an indivi- 
dual who will make specific vocational use of 
the information or training secured. That is 
to say, machine shop work, however efficiently 
jt may be given, is not vocational -when taken 
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fessional training in the University, or by thay 
who “like it” and find that it happens to. fr: 
to their schedule for a semester or two. | "2 
It is recognized that genuine vocational €d 
cation is essentially an adult proposition ag 
cannot, therefore, bé given completely in ai 
school.’ The most. effectivé work in this fi¢ 
that can be done by:the public schools is to @ 
velop vocational intelligence and, thru prelim 
nary vocational courses, to make the youg 
person a permanent and interested ‘student: * 
his chosen occupation. ‘The -sclHool must deté 
mine, and must ifform the pupil, where tf! 
peculiar work of the school ends and where 
training within the industry itself begins. Tl 
school may even furnish supplementary trai 
ing for those who have passed into the industz 
and must do so in the case of those of continu 


tion school age. "' - = 
_It is agreed that, in any type of voc 
tional education, there are three distin’ 
parts or phases. ~ aor 3 
' (A) There is the training inthe processes: 
technique of the occupation, together with f 
scientific knowledge closely related thereto. + 
(B) There is the imparting of such genet 
information about the occupation as will she 
the ‘young worker its relation to the work, 
the world and make him, fairly intelligent as® 
its-internal subdivisions and-organization.  ’s 
- (C)- There is‘ the dévelopment ‘of those { 
sirable:‘motives and ideals which are needed 
hold the young worker steadfast to-his dut 
during the long’ and sometimes disagreeal 
years of apprenticeship. 
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A Report on Vocational 
| Guidance. — 

Manual Training Magazine gives — 
information that. a Committee of t 
National Vocational Guidance Associatio 
of which: ltr. John M. Brewer of Harva 
University is chairman, has prepared a1 
port on. the. “Principles of Vocation 
Guidance” which may be looked upon . 
an authoritative statement, on the su 
ject.. At least, it is the result of an exten 
ed study and discussion by the leaders 
vocational guidance work in Americ 
Our University authorities and the leadeé 
of the National | ducation -moveme 
should procure copies of this report, a; 
study It. . - 
The first paragraph make’ clear the fact tt 
the committee has kept away from that narr< 


type of thinking which makes vocational gt 
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2findustrial occupations. It reads, “The term 
‘wocational’ comprises all occupations recog- 
aized in the census list, including agricultural, 
udustrial, commercial, homemaking, and 
yrofessional callings.” a 
_ The second paragraph recognizes vocationa 
riidance as merely one phase of the guidance 
reeded by youth, atid names the others as 
‘connected with ethical life, health, recreation, . 
itizenship and, home life.” It recognizes that 
Ul of these belong to education in the public 


ichools. But as the vocational life occupies ' 


‘one half of the waking time of active indivi- 
luals” and because of the fact that “much of 
‘he world’s dissension today in ethical political 
nternational and industrial affiairs is based 
ipon lack of knowledge regarding -duties and 
‘esponsibilities in occupational! relationships,” 
rocational guidance becomes very-important. 
The great aim of vocational guidance is 
summarized thus in paragraph 7: ‘All voca- 
tional guidance should help to fit the individual 
‘or vocational self-guidance, and also for the 
‘o-operative solution fof the problems of 
xecupational life.” | = 


_©Under, the heading, ‘First Steps in Gui- 
Jance,” are the following paragraphs, 


which provide a program for the elemen- ° 


tary schools :—. . 


The home and school programs should 


nelude a combination of play, handwork, 
:0-operative activity, and academic work—the 
whole being varied enough to represent life’s 
jemands, and concrete enough .to secure’ an 
sffective response and successful accomplishment 
yy each individual child. ~ Re 

On the basis of individual differences revealed 
n the social life. of the child, progress in school 
subjects, and in standardized tests, - children 
should be classified into schoolroom groups. 
All group classifications should be regarded as 
rentative, being largely for the purpose of 
‘ficient learning and teaching. hy ae 

For all children before the school-leaving age 
there should be provided a wide variety. of try- 
out experiences in academic and aesthetic work, 
yardening, simple processes .with tools and 
nachines, ‘elementary commercial experiences, 
and co-operative pupil activitiés. Such try-out 
sxperiences are for.the purpose of teaching 
ficiency in every-day tasks,’ broadening the 
social and: occupational out-look of the children; 
and discovering to them and the teachers their 
interests and abilities. ee 

Teachers of all subjects in schools ‘and 
colleges should make a definite effort to show 
the relationship of their work to occupational 
problems just as they now relate them to other 
phases of life activity, such as the ‘cultural, 
recreational, ethical, civic, and social. ~ 
- Drifting thru school is a common evil in all 
educational systems. The life-career motive, 
whether temporary or permanent, should be 
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encouraged as one of the motives in the choice 
of a curriculum and of certain elective subjects 
within a curriculum. 4 

The miscellaneous working experiences of 
children before and after school, .on Saturdays,. 
and in vacations should be studied and super- 
vised: These experiences should be made to aid 
the child in understanding his environment and 
in discovering his vocational -.aptitudes -and 
interests. . | 


“Rducation Emptying the Harem.” 
The Literary Digest gives a photograph 
of the graduating class of'the -American 
College. for Girls at Constantinople and 
states :— 


Education is emptying the harem in Con: 
stantinople, that ancient battle-ground “of the 
Crescent and the Cross, and to the American 
College: for Girls, whose scope’ and influence 
extends among all the nationalities represented 
along the Bosporus, is due, we are told, a large 
part of this reformation. Tho it has. known 
famines, massaéres, epidemics, revolutions; and 
four wars, including thelast and greatest, the 
College lived through them all, and is to-day 
“a, little leaven of education in a great lump of 
ignorance and -bigotry.’”’ The institution has 
almost 500 young women enrolled in ‘the 
College and preparatory. departments, and is 
giving them a complete liberal education in 
accordance with American ideals and standards. 


“co Race War in U.S. A. 
In Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S..A,, - 


. The rumor that a’ colored boy.was to be lynched 
brought a crowd of armed negroes to the-jail to 
prevent it. .With the white mob and the black con- 
fronting one another, somebody fired a shot,.and the 
result was a pitched battle with scores of casualties, 
the burning of ‘the city’s negro section, and the 
addition, as the New York-Zvening Post remarks, of 
‘a ghastly. chapter to the record- of. a .national 
disgrace’. - em t ee 

“If the Tulsa collision‘had occurred at Vera Cruz, 
the American people would have deplored the lawless- 
ness of the Mexicans and found it shocking,” remarks 
the New York 7immes ; and the Nashville Texnesseay 
thinks that ‘the crime of Tulsa will make many of us 
hesitate before we, -condemn other races as - being 
unqualified for self-government.” “This is not the 
first ‘race riot within recent years to occur outside ol 
the Mason-Dixon line,” notes the Wilmington very 
Evening, which recalls the following facts : 

“In East St. Louis, II., which is distinctly a 


.Northern city, 125 persons were killed on July 7, 1917. 


In Washington, D. C., seven persons were ‘killed an 
scores injured in the riots which began July 19, 1919. 
A few days later, beginning July®26, in Chicago, 
which is'certainly not a Southern city, 38 persons 
were killed and 500 wounded. @n October 2, the 





ame yeat, in Elaine, Ark —which calls itself Mid- 
Vestern—3o persons were killed and hundreds were 
rounded in, the street-figthing. Three days before 


hat in Omaha, Neb., which is certainly. Western, 


hree persons were killed in race riots and many wound. 
d. The mayor of the city was hanged by rioters, 
ut cut. down in time to save his life.” a | 

Before martial law was established and peace 
estored by the National Guard, more than a score of 
lacks and nearly half as many whites had lost their 
ves, more’ than 200 of both'races were wounded, 
tore than a million and a half dollars’ worth ‘of 
operty was destroyed, and thousands of negro 
amilies were homeless. 


a 
1 ao 


Lynching in America. 

The Asian Review says that, according 
0 the report published by the National 
Association for the Advancement-of Col- 


oured People, = . . 


Sixty-five persons ({ including one woman )- were 
ynched during 1920. Of the victims thirty-one were 
ianged, fifteen shot, d¢hirteen burned - alive, two 
lrowned, one flogged to death, and eight done to death 
n some unknown manner. The causes which called 
orth this manifestation of “white civilisation and 
lumanity” were: jumping a labour contract, connec- 
ion with a moonshine still, aiding escape of murder- 
rs, assaulting a white man, threatening to kill a 
vhite man, and election day disturbances. It should 
ye remembered in this connection that the cold-blood- 
sd murder of upward of thirty negroes in the election 
‘ots at Ocoee, Florida, whose only offence was that 
‘hey had the temerity to approach the.polling booth 
‘0 cast their ballots during the elections last year, is 
10t included in the above figures. Although the law 
qualifies the negroes to be voters, in actual practice 
they are debarred from exercising ‘this right by the 
systematic frightfulness of the whites. 


The Asian Review quotes the following 
account of the lynching, before trial, of 
Henry Lowery, a coloured man accused 
of killing a white man and, his daughter 
at Nodena, Arkansas :— 


He was chained to a log and then. burned alive. 
The Memphis, Tenn., Press, a daily managed and 
adited by white Americans, published in its’ issue of 
January 27 an account of this horrible deed: 

‘More than Soo persons stood by and looked on 
while the negro was slowly burning to crisp. A few 
women wefe scattered among the crowd: of Arkansas 
planters, who directed the gruesome work...,..Not 
once did Lowery beg for mercy despite the fact that 
he suffered one of the most horrible deaths 
imaginable. With the negro chained to a log, mem- 
bers of the mob placed a small pile of leaves around his 
feet. Gasoline was then poured on the leaves and the 
carrying out of the death sentence was under way. 


“Inch by inch the negro was fairly cooked to death, - 
Every few minutes fresh leaves were tossed on the: 


funeral pyre until the blaze had passed the negro’s 
waist. " As the flamps were eating away his abdomen, 





a member of the mob stepped forward and saturated:.g 
the body with gasoline. It was then only a few: > 
minutes until the negro had been reduced to ashes. =: 

“Kyven after the flesh had dropped away from his “ 
legs and the flames were leaping toward his face, 
Lowery retained consciousness. Not once did he = 
whimper or beg for mercy. Once or twice he.'# 
attempted to pick up the hot ashes and thrust them ine 
his mouth.in order to hasten his death, Each time 3 
the ashes were kicked out of his reach by a member ‘of-*z 
the mob, sos | _ os 

“Words fail to describe the sufferings of thes 


negro. ’ * een - . s the oo, 
: : - 8 e : “a 
“The emergence of a spirit of forcible:@ 
resistance on the part ofthe Negroes,” as. 


the New Republie styles 1t, need not eauee 
a 





surprise. This paper observes : 


We shall never understand the militant attitude 
among Negroes unless we try to put ourselves in < 
theic place. Suppose that America were mainly a ° 
black man’s country, with nine Negroes to every”: 
White. Suppose that the blacks held all the offices;~ 
controlled the police and the courts, owned practi-, 
cally all the property, -monopolized all lucrative 
business and professions. And then suppose that” 
in addition to exploiting the whites, the Negroes 
sporadically. rushed together in mobs and tore white | 
men away from their families, beat. them unmerci-. 
fully, ‘shot them down or hanged them or-even burned > 
them at the stake on charges of crimes that black - 
men’s courts would have dealt with not too gently : 
if there -had been-any semblance of. proof. Finally = 
suppose, that in some cases the burning of a white man 2 
was widely advertised in the press, a holiday declared, = 
and excursion trains put‘on for.the benefit of those ‘¢ 
who wished to view the spectacle. What white man = 
is there among us who would not get a gun and urge + 
all other white men to do likewise ? _ oA 

Whatever its origin, the spirit of collective resist- ~ 
anée is abroad in the Negro population. And that - 
spirit presents a grave challenge to Americans. Shall % 
we go on about our other affairs as heretofore declars 
ing complacently that the race problem is one that, -. 
can never ‘be solved ? Or shall we address ourselves :: 
seriously. to finding a modus vivendi under which the * 
Negro will be assured of his ordinary rights asa - 
man ? The problem is not an insoluble one. There 4 
are hundreds. of communities; South and_ North, ‘ 
where the two races live together on terms of cordial... 
goodwill. What has been done in some communities 
can be done in all, if we attack the problem in a spirit % 
of commonsense and common Justice. ae 


Whilst commonsense and 
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The Great College Illusion. 
‘Call it the college illusion or the univer- - 
sity illusion, it exists'to a greater extent- 
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“Republie writes :~ 
.. The great college illusion is the faith that. the 
“accumulation of buildings, “courses,” degrees, and 
students charecteristic of the last fifty years is a 
‘progress in education. In other words, the illusion 
is that you can attain the purpose of education 
without trying to attain it, without knowing defin- 
itely what it is, without seeking till you find the 
definite means that will secure it ; that you can attain 
it by letting it take care .of itself. Most briefly, the 
placid faith in question is that we are educating 
( without test to prove it) because we are going 
through the forms.. : | 


Even in America the complaint is that 
colleges do not train thejudgment. -’ 


Let us turn-to-intellectual education. Mote than 
one form of intellectual training obviously is requisite 
for life ; but the most- beneficial, the most essential 
is the training of judgment. -For by judgment: life 
is steered ,. and how "inexpert, how fatuous is the 
ordinary steering! What tragedy on all sides calls 
aloud for the training of judgment! Good judgment 
is of-course-in part a natural gift, that is, one 
student, apart from training, will have more. -of it 
than another. But only in part, a good judgment 
is always a trained judgment, trained usually by 
experience. And -because there is no systematic 
training of judgment, there hardly exists such..a 
thing as a judgment good on all sides. Such a mind. 
would be trained ‘in caution, will have that exact 
ignorance and power of inquiry which is the next 
best thing to exact knwledge. A man-is perhaps 
judicious in his own field if experience has pressed 
and natural faculties have aided. What is needed 
is a training in versatile judgment as .the most 
precious single benefit that the-college can bestow. ° 


Do our colleges confer on their students 
any fraction of this ‘most precious single 
benefit?” + 


| Independence of the Philippines. 


Professor Dr. Niichiro Matsunami of the 
Tokyo Imperial University discusses the 
question of Filipino independence in’ the 
Asian Review. The five paragraphs quot- 
ed below contain the essence of his views. 


The question naturally arises: “Are the Filipinos’ 


qualified for independence?” My answer to the 
query is in the affirmative.: The indispensable 
requirements for an independent hation are land, 
people, wealth, and political organisation, all of which 
the Filipinos are fully possessed of. As for their 
country, it is almost as large as those of England, 
Japan and Italy, who rank among the five big 
Powers of the world. It is true that the Philippines are 
a little smaller than Japan or England, but they are 
somewhat larger than Italy, 

.° In population, the Philippines have a population, 
larger than the Netherlands, Belgium and Austria, 
as well as Argentine and Chile which have seceded 


is only 4,900,000. ee 
The revenue and expenditure ‘of the Philippines 


total each more than one hundred million yen. The 
figure is larger than the expenditure of Japan when 
she first opened her Diet because then Japan’s annual 
expenditure was only eighty million yen, On the other 
hand,, the foreign trade of the Philippines amounts 
to-four hundred. million yen both in imports and 
exports. And there are indications that these 
figures will steadily grow every year. 

Last but not least important is the political or- 
ganisation of the Philippines, which is more advanced 
In somé points than that of this country. For in- 
stance, in the Philippines, universal suffrage has long 
been adopted ;. while provincial governors are elected 
by the people. Furthermore, the members of the legis- 
lature’ are Filipinos elected by the people, and all the 
important posts in the government, with the exception 


=o 


of the post of Governor-General and Vice Governor- _ 


General are filled by the Filipinos. The education tog 
has progressed remarkably, and the university ts the 
most advanced and perfect in this part of the world 
except those in Japan. In addition to the already 
existing university, the Philippine government is 
planning another university. The judicial power is 
also enjoying absolute independence ;and the presidency 
of the supreme court is always filled by Filipinos. 
The Jones “Act passed under Democrat adminis- 
tration provides explicitly that America will grant 
independence to the islands when a stable «government 
is established by the Filipinos. Now a stable govern- 
ment has been established in the Philippines. There- 


fore. America is bound to grant independence to the | 


Filipinos, in accordance with her promise. 





Education for Freedom. 


Mr. Norman MacMunn, 3.4., Chief 
Adviser to the Children of Tiptree Hall, 
contributes a very suggestive and thought- 
provoking article to Child Life, under the 
above heading. Says he: 


Some would free children, but don’t know to begin. 
The clue to freedom lies not in pious abstractions and 
exhortations, but in giving scope for activity ; and the 
path to activity is to abolish the greater part of 
existing class-teaching and provide material for self- 
teaching, mutual teaching, and teaching through 
groups small enough to give the individual a chance 
to expand. The material must be made in recognition 
of one of the mast certain, but least respected laws of 
Nature, that a child’s work is its play, and its play its 
work. eS 

The child, as well as the genius, who works un- 
willingly is working only in empty name. It is dead 
work and dangerous work, for the habit of unwilling 
work is as easily formed as the habit of sheer idleness 
and is hardly less perilous. The spirit of joyful play- 
work persists, as we have now proved, and it ts the 
best of all work, because it engages the whole mind, 
conscious and unconscious, and builfs up that imagery | 
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lepth and reality—because it shows respect 
derstanding of the reader. Deep happiness 
Id's only road to. great wisdom. School: 
seldom deeply happy. They are bored 

. shrieking, disordered pleasure, 
ers than philosophers will not confound with 
yess; “I am sure freedom is right—because 
un,” said a ten-year-oid philosopher, whose 
‘interpreted to me in a marvellously deep 
etic way by another only two years older. 
new that that ten-year old boy meant “fun’ 


eep happiness which is the first essential of . 


1ental and moral growth. 
arnestly concludes ;— 


idualized methods, alternative curricula and 
on.of marks and competitive examinations ~ 

) We cannot work merely through 

ls themselves. We must win over the parents 
heir. rights, their powers, and the meaning of 
milder en's. spin, Se T ne whole: world must be 
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sa. “warring words a 
a world already doomed. Children ‘alone 
ted, and | know that the. test. will not 
em wanting, 
st eight years, working in. 
wonderful inspiration hey 


our them, I reverence them for the wonder-. 


‘of beautiful social living | have found grow-: 


work . of building a new and happier and more 

ul. world for the children, - they: 

rth a wondrous harvest of social. 
ism, and peaceful, beautiful growth. 


The Importance of Instincts. : 
e Scientific American thus descants 
_ importance of instincts in human 


“commonly. supposed, in popular conception, 
e jower animals reason plays at most a 
tole. while instincf™ reigns supreme ; 


_ the condition is reversed, instinct | 


toward a material end ; 


. Buta world. 
orld of Prejudice 


t have oe them through — 
. and» 
‘role, not only in the regulation of ou 


will in time 
co-operation, - 


is ‘commonly much under-estimat 

that reason alone furnishes nom 

for action. If we could imagine as 
being, devoid of emotions and feeling 
of our imagination, to be consistent, mu 
of as wholly inert. There would | 

or pain to make it seek one cours 
other. It might be endowed with: ful 
knowledge of the consequences of any 
it might elect to perform; but havin; 
it would be whelly indifferent to. such’ 
and would make no selection in favor’ of 
of action in preference to another. | 

It is not enough to be able, there” 
strong impulse to do. 

Among the most powerful pandise 
men to accomplish—powerful, often especiall 
those of large endowment—is the ow be 
manship and self-expression. With 
creative activity is not primarily Solel at 
it is the direct f 
imperative impulse that brooks no dise 
For to quote Owen Meredith, while talent d 
it can, “Genius dees what. it must,” 
advising a prospective author as regard 
quisition of literary style, tells him that 
requirement is to have something ' 
stay unsaid.” Similarly Arnold Benn 
the author that He cannot keep himself t 
is bound to tell.” And elsewhere he | 
tist works under the stress of inst 
not hesitate to say that the same | 
great creative worker in any field, 
science, commerce of what ‘not. 
generally, the greater a eB 
stronger is. the presuniption he 
unconsciously perhaps, rather by th 
to use his talents to the full, than: by any : 


material reward. 


Thus instinct plays, indeed, ca most 


elemental’ functions, but also 
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No would-be ‘scientific-world . 
or’ need utter the despondent cry, 
are no more worlds to conquer.’ 
the discovery of planets «has 
finished. The Scientific American 

Minor Planets in 1920.—Thirty-nine mini 
were discovered in 1920, of which 16 were dis 
K. Reinmuth, of the Konigstuhl Observatory 
burg, and the rest by Dr. Baade, Hamburg 
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A third achievement, tioted by the 
journal, is diagnosis by wireléss. ” 


Palpitation and other troubles of the hear 
be re nosed even -though the patient» ‘b 
removed from medical facilities—say in. 
of the Atlantic Ocean—by application of © 
witeless,” the notable discovery of Major 
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NOTES . = 


Rabindranath pases S ‘Return. 

We welcome our revered and beloved 
poet Rabindranath Tagore most cordial- 
ly back to the Motherland, with the 
hope and prayer that God may in 
the fulness of time vouchsafe perfect 
fruition ‘to ‘his great idea of -an. intertia- 
tional. university, which is. to promote 
world-culture, and hunian amity and soli- 
darity. . ' : 


Rabindranath | Tagore’s Reception in. 


the Contitent of Hurope. 


The Vienna correspondent of - 
London observer wrote to that paper 


‘under date June 26, 1921.— 


I cannot remember any living poet who has been 
received with such anahimots and prefound reverencé 
and praise by. the Vienna public and the Press or who 
has made such a deep impression by his personal 
appearance as this great Bengali writer and thinker. 

From the aécounts published in the con- 
tinental press, it would appear that not 
only-in Austria, but in Sweden, Holland, 
Germany, France, etc., too, the reception 
given to the poet was of this unique 
character. No contemporary man of genius, 
statesman or sovereign has received such 
an ovation in all these countries of-the:. 
West. This was certainly due, in great 
part at any rate, to the poet’s genius, his, 
lofty spirituality, and his breadth of out- 
look and understanding, overstepping the 
boundaries of race, clime and creed—in one 
word, to his personality. The poet himself, 
however, 1s not disposed to take it as a 
mere personal triumph. He would seem 
to take it rather in the light of the West 
turning wistfully to the East for light and 
hope, strength and solace in the hour of | 
tribulation, uncertainty and despondency, 
caused by the bankruptcy of that, phase 
of Western civilization which is typified i in 
its nationalism, militarism, capitalism, 
industrialism, and racial arrogance. 

Whether it is India or India’s poet who 
has been honoured, the fact should not 
make us slotpful and vain. It should 
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saline be a. call to us to lead worthy lives: 
For it is not every oriental ot every Indian’ 
who in his life and spirit is-.the embodies 
ment of the spiritual heritage ‘of they 
Orient in general or of India in particular. # 


Taxation in Ancient India. - 5 


Our modern bureaucrats, who tally 
glibly of taxation; are in the line of apos-2 
tolie succession to the bureaucrats of: 
ancient India, who seemed to be equally? 
energetic in the- matter of. imposing’ 
taxes which’ others had to pay. And 
curiously - ‘enough, the people of. those# 
times were as ‘afraid. of a new tax as 
their degenerate modern. prototypesz2 
In the. Questions of King: Milmda, (S. BS 
E. S. Vol. XXXV, ch. IV, -2, 8) we find: 
the Bactrian king - "Menander - propound:.; 
ing a dilemma for the:solution of thes 
venerable Nagasena. The King ‘enquired; 
how -he was to reconcile the saying of the: 







— 


“Arhat that all men are -afraid of death:. 


with his other saying that he. himself! 
was beyond all fear. The venerable Naga~” : 
sena replied as follows : ‘ 


“Suppose, King, a King had four chief ministers, « 
faithful, famous, trustworthy, placedin a high Sec, 
of authority: And the King, off some eneteeney 
arising, were to issue to them an order touching al 
the people'in his realm, saying “Let all now pay up a 
tax, and do you, as my four officers, carry out what is: 
necessary in this emergency”. Now tell me, King, * 
would the tremor which comes from fear of taxation: 
arise in the heart of those ministers ?’ 

‘No, sir, it would not ? 

~ ‘But why not.’ 

‘They have been appointed by the King to high? 
office. T axation does not affect them, they are beyond: 
taxation, It was the rest that the King referred to. 
when hé gave the order,—Let all pay tax.’ 

‘Just so, O King, is it with. the statement that all 
men tremble at punishment, all are afraid of death. In‘* 
that way is it that the Arhat is removed from every: 
fear’. 


Reflections on Recent yen in 
Chandpur and Chittagong. 


On the eve of the inauguration of the 
Reforms, His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay 


tried to impress upon the public in various” 
» yay # 
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tes! 
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‘gabernatorial eee that the reconsti- 
tuted Government of Bengal would be more 
indian than English in character, in as 
lnuch as out of the seven members of his 
‘cabinet, as many as five would be 
“Bengalis. He complained that those who 
shad joined the Non-co-operation move- 
“ment failed to understand the real siguifi- 
cance of this tremendous change in the 
inner constitution of the government. 
‘Events have showg, within this brief space 
of time, how illusory is this change ‘of 
“which so much has been made, and they 





vhave also proved the truth. of the pro-- 


“phesy of the N. C. 0.’s that the new 
“Government would only be the old auto- 
.cracy writ large, with an added power for 
mischief in that it would be able to point 
‘to the Indian element in the cabinet in vin- 
*dication of its reactionary policy. 

. The night assault of the Gurkhas upon 
‘a number of weak, . unarmed and destitute 
“eoolie men, women and children at Chand- 
“pur, so soon after the Punjab atrocities, 
has been possible under the new regime ; 
“the whitewashing of the same, by Sir 
Henry Wheeler, presumably after consult- 
sing the cabinet, has also been possible ; 

-and so also the implied enunciation of the 
“policy that by refusing to repatriate the 
scoolies it was the duty of the Government 


‘indirectly to lend:a helping hand to the - 


“white tea-planters of Assam. And _ the 
“Bengali members of the Government, both 


“Executive Councillors and Ministers, who: 


“are supposed to be responsible -to ~ the 
“people, were just as if they were not there 
“at all, and the Government seemed, to all 
‘intents and purposes, as ifit was run, as 
,of-old, entirely by a handful of unsympa- 
“thetic foreigners who considered it their 
-duty to back up their local officials at any 
seost. 


~The demand of a ‘ail of Rs. 10,000 from 


each of those young men at Chittagong: 


«who were arrested for having acted as 
“pickets or N. C. O. volunteers or on like 
charges, showing the shameless vindic- 
-tiveness of the Government’s trusted local 
administrators set over the people to see 
that every one receives fair play in any 
conflict of interests ; the arrest of leading 


ycifizens « ot "Chittagong like ‘Mr. J. M. 
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Sen Gupta, Hatiiater at law, hou: - 3 
local authorities being able to formulate 
a single charge against them; prosecu- 
tions and persecutions of men who organ- 
ise perfectly legal labour strikes or speak 
out their minds against official oppression 
in all parts of the country ; demonstrate 
that in spite of the reforms we stand just 
where we did, and that the Indian element 
in the Governor’ s cabinet is impotent for 
good, while by lending the support of their 


_aithority to the reactionary measures of 


the Government, they may do much mis- 
chief. 

The fact is, that the limbs of the Go- 
vernment are the same old bureaucrats 
who ruled the districts with aniron hand 
in the pre-reform days, and interpreted 
and carried out the policy of the Govern-- 
ment in the midst of the people among 
whom they were placed in the way best. 
suited to “their despotic leanings. By 


‘raising an outcry as to the difficulty of 


their serving in India under the new consti- 
tution, they have succeeded in considerably 
increasing their salary, and from a recent 
question in Parliament we find that they 
are not satisfied with even this increase, 
but like Oliver Twist, they are still crying 
for more. The alarm was raised by the 
Anglo-Indian press that under the new 
conditions the Civil Service would lose its 
attraction for most of its members, and 
there would be wholesale resignations. 
While there has not been, so far as we 
know, a single resignation in Bengal ow: . 
ing to the introduction of the reforms, the 
alarm has not only enabled the Civilians 
to put the screw on the Government and 
obtain a handsome addition to their emo- 
luments, already unrivalled in.the world, 
but has served the purpose. of compelling 
the Government to treat their acts and 
opinions with the utmost tenderness and 
deference. And so it comes about that the - 
old evil traditions of the bureaucratic 
machine continue in full vigour, , and. 
mofussil administration runs in the same 
old vicious groove. 

And yet.every day the government of 
the country demands greater and greater 
sympathy and tact and statesmanship, 
as even | ‘he who - runs Faas tead., oe, 
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tactics of divide and rule, which formed 
the stock in trade of the average Civi- 
lian, the old aloofness from the poli- 
tical movements which agitate the 
bosom of Indian public life,“the old im- 
plicit reliance on force and repression 
for the maintenance of order and the 
old outworn creed of regarding order 
and not progress as the summum bonum 
of -civilised administration, the old em- 
phasis on the doctrine of prestige as 
affording the sole sufficing justification for 
any administrative blunder or crime—all 
this will simply not do any longer. The 
whole outlook on Indian political move- 
ments must be radically transformed 
before any official, white, black or brown, 
can claim to be a successful administrator 
in these strenuous days, and no official 
panegyric, unsupported by solid achieve- 
ment, will go down with the public. | 
All-the information from Chittagong 
. points.to the fact that the demonstra- 
tion in the court premises in honour of 
Mr. Sen Gupta when he was brought 
there under arrest was so unique as 
to.defy description, If the charge against 
him was being a member of an unlawful 
_ assembly, well, such an assembly was 
there before the very: gates of the official 


sanctum, but the officials would simply- 


not see it, for it was absurd to think 
of finding room in jail for even a thou- 
sandth part of that vast concourse -of 
people. The moral defeat of the local 
authorities was thus complete. Tle 
sea of human heads that covered the 
court premises and the hillside and the 
main streets leading to the court building 
was composed of spontaneous visitors 
from the town and the countryside, most 
of them illiterate Muhammadans, and 
the eries of ‘Victory to Liberty’, ‘Victory 
of Swaraj’, that rang out amidst deaf- 


ening cheers, the patriotic songs, express: - 


ing unalterable determination to fight 
freedom’s battle, that broke forth in 
chotus from a thousand throats almost 
within the precincts of the court room 
itself, the salutation of the martyrs by 
the taking of the dust of their feet by 
hundreds upqn hundreds, their refusal 
to. plead and readiness tr on ta havit 


their ideas of administration are hope: 


and Mr. Sen Gupta’s scathing denunciation® 
of the quality of British justice before. 
the trying Magistrate himself—all thesé: 
are indications which ought to convinee: 
the most confirmed bureaucrats that? 
% 
lessly out of date and with such ideas< 
they ate totally unfit to cope with theg 
present’situation. To-day, except amonagy 
official subordinates, durbaris, and other= 
seekers of favour, there is none so poor® 
as to do them reverence, whereas the. 
popular leaders who have proved thesisj 
love by the measure of their sacrifice are® 
greeted with a reverential enthusiasms 
which even kings might envy. All this# 
proves to demonstration that the official 
hold on the ‘mass mind is virtually% 
extinct, and the prestige on which the% 
bureaucrat has so —long nourished hiss 
vanity is gone, never to return, unless 
the Government can supply a new race: 
of administrators to supplant the old; 
stock of effete bureaucrats who had 
sailed so long: in smooth waters that= 
they had well-nigh forgotten the art of* 
navigating the ship of state. The country * 
will need administrators, even after she* 
has attained swaraj, but nothing short’: 
of the very best. will serve the purpose - 
in these strenuous times. te 

Lord Reading, it is claimed, is out:, 
to do justice to India. The travesty of : 


justice in some recent trials of white men’s 
for rape and murder ought to show him? 
how ridiculous it is to claim it for the. 
British law courts in India. The Crimi-:s 
nal Procedure Code itself makes the most™: 
humiliating. distinctions between black’: 
and white in the matter of choosing...’ 
the forum and empanelling the jury. The 
recent incidents at Chittagong should.’ 
furnish further illustration, 1f any were ° 
needed,. to prove so self-evident a pro- : 
position as the truth of the Non-co-.» 
operator’s indictment of the law courts - 
in British India. - 


~ The Chandpur Incident. 

A good deal of regret has been expressed 
by His Excellency the Governor and others, 
for the unfortunate victims of the cholera, 
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Bnd tite amount of public indignation rous- 
ged by the Gurkha assault at the Chandpur 


station yard, which resulted in no deaths, 
puas been contrasted with the comparative 


p.abserice of it at the steamer strike ( which, - 


phy the way, many publicists including 
ourselves have unequivocally condemned 
Pat the earliest opportunity’) which, by 


: preventing the homeward journey of the. 


*eoolies, contributed so largely to the mor- 


“tality from cholera, The explanation, of 


‘: this phenomenon is, however, qtite simple 
“to the student of human psychology. 


4 "The coolies who died of cholera; had all 
, their wants attended .to by Bengali volun- , 
“teers and a few Europeans, who nursed 

Everything that those 
“volunteers did showed, that they felt that 

t “the coolies were’ their very kith and kin, 


is sthem like brothers. 


“and the self-respect of the people of Bengal 
-rwas not, therefore, wounded or outraged 
“in any way by their death -from cholera— 


* while the wanton outrage on the untfortu- 
“nate coolie men, women and children ‘tin- 


“imistakably betrayed the real. temper and 


A = attitude of the buréaucrat, who scarcely 


© regarded the- coolies as human beings 


‘whose feelings had to be considered, far 


“Tess respected. As Mr. Andrews has said, 
: no English official, however high placed he 
might be, would. have dared to treat a 


~ body of navvies in England in the way‘ 
é these coolies were forcibly hunted out of 
» the railway platform at dead of night 
: | without any previous notice and with all 
= the lights out. For sheér callousness, the 


a “attitude of. the officials towards these 


Indian labourers at Chandpur would be 


“bard to'beat. It is this callousness to 


-.indian suffering, this outrage tothe self- 
- respect of Indian manhood and woman- 
- hood, which was felt as a deep humiliation 
by the entire people of Bengal, irrespective 
- ofclass or creed. Mr. K. C: De, the Com- 
- missioner, who was primarily responsible 


-.. for the incident, wds no doubt a Bengali, 


“but for the time being he -was more a bt 


. reaucrat than’ a countryman of the coolies, 


and. he -was probably more or less under 
- ‘the leading strings of others who were not 
. their countrymen. The inner significance of 


2 -the universal condemnation of the Gurkha 


assault - cascampared with the milder _ 
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eeReHHieK caused by the loss of life re- 
sulting from the compulsory detention of 
the coolies at Chandpur, lies in the total 
indifference to Indian feeling which ‘is be- 
trayed, and not inthe actual amount of 
physical injury involved. It should also 
be remembered that the causes and conse- 
quences of the strikes were not quite clear 
to the public from the'‘first, leading to the’ 
centering of public feeling solely or mostly 
round the outrage on the coolies. That 
natioial humiliation may cause greater 
resentment and indignation than an ap- 
palling death-roll is also evident from the 
fact that public feeling is coming more and 
more to centre round the infamous “crawl- 
ing order” than the Jallianwala Bagh 
butchery. 

While on this subject, we are reminded 
of the Report of the Joint .Parliamentary 
Committee, which says: ‘the Committee 
conceive that the habit should be carefully 
fostered of joint deliberation between the 
members of the executive council and the 
ministers, sitting under the chairm&nship 
of the Governor. There cannot be too 
much mutual advice and consultation... 
Shortly before the Reforms were ns 
in barely six months ago, His Excellency 
Lord Ronaldshay took pains*°to point 
out in several of his speeches how: com- 
pletely Indianised the Government’ would 
be under the new regime, with 2 Indian 
executive councillors out of 4, and 38 
Indian ministers, who' would jointly 
deliberate on all matters. of policy. Has 
this ‘Indianised’ Government deliberately 
decided that Indian self-respect may be 
humiliated with impunity, by letting loose 
a pack of mercenaries, when such a course 
is likely to benefit or uphold the prestige 
of the European trading or planting or 
ruling ‘community? If so, is not the 
‘Indian’ character and complexion of the 
government a delusion and a snare, as the 
Noh-co-operators have always held? | 

Thotigh we have tried to explain 
why more indignation. has been roused 
by the assault on the coolies than by 
the disease and niortality, physical, suffer- 
ing and material loss caused by the 
strikes, we do feel that public opinion 





| ought’ to have condemned the strikes 
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reeks 


imore strongly and persistently than it 
has done. 


Addenda to ‘Social Life in the 
Mahabharatan Age—IV’. : 
. [Add, after the last paragraph of° 
the article, where the ahimsa doctrine 
is referred to, the following paragraph :]. _ 
Vincent A. Smith,* following R. 
Shama Sastri, thus describes the effect 
of the ahimsa doctrine on caste: 


“The sentiment in favour of respecting animal life, 
technically~called ‘the aizmsa doctrine, had a large share 
in fixing on the necks of the people burdensome rules 
of conduct. That sentiment, which is known -to have 
been, actively encouraged by Jain and Buddhist 
teachers from about. 500 B. C, probably originated at a 
much earlier date. The propagation of ahzmsa neces-~ 

“Sarily produced a sharp ‘conflict of ideas between 
the adherents of the doctrine and: the old-fashioned 
people who clung to bloody sacrifices, cow-killing and 
meat-eating. Communities which had renounced the 
old practices and condemned them as revolting impie- 
ties naturally separated themselves, from their more 
easy-going and self-indulgent neighbours, and formed 
castes bound strictly to maintain the novel code of 
ethics. The,Mahabharata, as already noted, contains 
many inconsistent passages which indicate the tran- 
sition from the ancient ideas to the new.” 


‘Convocation Addresses Half 
_ a Century Old. 


More than half-a-century ago Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine delivered addresses 
at the convocations of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity which contain passages full of 
wise observations and the enunciation 
of true principles. Here is what he said 
regarding the importance and need of 
educational endowments :— 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS, 


“T think that if ever there was a country in which 
we might expect the wealthier classes to have the 
ambition of perpetuating their names by University 
endowments, it is in India. There seems to me to 
be no country in which men. look so far forward or 
so far backward,.in which men so deliberately_.sacri- 
fice their lives- to the consideration of what their 
ancestors have done before them, and of what their 
descendants will do afterthem. I may surprise some 
of you by saying this; but itis my fixed opmion, that 
there is no surer, no easier, and no cheaper road to 
immortality, such as can be obtained in this world, 
than that which lies through liberality expending itself 
in the foundation of educational endowments.” SE: 
Henry Sumner Maine, Address as Vice Chancellor of 
the Calcutta Unigersity, March, 1864 ( printed at 
p. 250 of the Village Communities, London, John 
Murvay, 1890.) ? 

ogee Lhe Oxford tistory of India, 1919, p. 38. 
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The other day Lord Reading spoke 
pompously and diplomatically of racial - 
equality. Butequality is not in the gift... 
of any person or nation. It must be self ~ 
acquired. And one of its means of acquisi-~. 


tion is strenuous intellectual effort and‘. 
the consequent attainments and achieve-s 


ment. This view is supported by what 


Sit Henry Maine has said :— eee 
UNIversIvies AS Founrains oF INTELLECTUAL "a3 


EauaLiry. ; igi 

“Depend upon it, very little is practically gained: 
by the Indian when it is proved, beyond contradiction; ~; 
that he is of the same race as the Englishman.+«: 
Depend upon it, the true equality of mankind lies,;°% 
not in the past, but in” the future. It may come——<33 
probably will come—but it has not come already. 24 
Meantime the equality which results from intellectual <4 
cultivation is. always and at once possible, Be sures-% 
that it is a real equality. No manever yet genuinely 3 
* ; : . z . » : : a) 
despised, however he might hate, his intellectual -.;# 
equal, In Europe, the only community which, so-% 
far as I see, is absolutely undivided by, barriers of 4% 
race, of nationality, of prejudice, of birth and wealth,. | 
is the community of men of letters and of science, . : 
The citizens ‘of that republic have before now corres “ 
ponded with each other and retained their friendships; “°4 
while the deadliest ‘wars were separating their fellowe::S 
countrymen. I have heard that they are even now: 
corresponding in the midst of the bloody conflict which.“ 
desolates America. The same influences which can“? 
overpower the fierce hatreds bred by civil war can; 
assuredly beat down the milder prejudices of race... 
and: colour, and it 1s as fountains of such influences. 
that I believe the Universities will count for some- ° 
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British India.’—/bid, p. 254.> . 
That education and intellectual: growth = 
do not always destroy error was observed... : 


by Sir Henry and dwelt upon in the follow-*» 
ing passage : 8 “io 
STUDY OF THE SCIENCES OF EXPERIMENT AND 
OBSERVATION NECESSARY FOR THE SPREAD Ss 


OF TRUTH AMONG INDIANS. , 

“So far from intellectual growth being’ in itself.” 
cettain to destroy error, it constantly supplies it with." 
new weapons. We may teach our students to7¥ 
cultivate language, and we only add strength to ~ 
sophistry ; we teach them to cultivatetheir imagination, <2 
and it only gives grace and colour to delusion; we © 
teach them to cultivate their reasoning powers, and -# 
they find a thousand resources, in allegory, in analogy 
and in mysticism, for evading and discrediting truth. 
Unchecked .by external truth, the mind of man has a@ 
fatal facility for ensnaring, entrapping, and entangh °s 
ing itself. But happily, happily for the human race, * 
some fragment of physical speculation has been built 
into every false system, Here is the weak point. Its. 
inevitable destruction leaves a breach in the whole - 
fabric and through that breach the armies of truth - 
march in.”—lbid, Address delivered in March, 7865, ‘a 
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eas credulous persons among Indian stu- 
dents of science as among students of the 
arts. 
~ Sir Henry stated his reasons for 
“thinking that Indians should devote great- 
er attention to science than they have 
-done. 9 


_ In contrasting England and India, in- comparing 
the East dnd the West, we must sometimes bring our- 
selves to call evil good, and good evil. The fact is, 
that the educated Indian mind requires hardening. 
~That culture of the imagination, that tenderness 
for it, which may be necessary 


centuries upon centuries, the imagination has run 
_wiot, and much of the intellectual weakness and moral 
evil which afflict it to this moment, may be traced to 
imagination having so long usurped the place of 
reason. What the Indian mind requires, is stricter 
criteria of truth; and I look for the happiest moral 
. and intellectual results from an increased devotion te 
those sciences by which no tests of truth are accepted 
» except the most rigid.”"=-/bid, Address in March 1866, 
"pp. 275-6. : 
It appears from the extract given below 
that the founders of the Calcutta Univer- 
‘sity wanted it to be an aristocratic insti- 


tution, but their hopes have not been 
fulfilled. 


THE suCCESS OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ™- 


DIFFERENT FROM THE SUCCESS ANTICIPATED. 


“{ do not know which was more astonishing, more + 


. striking, the success of the students, who, if not now, 
_ will soon have to Be cc unted not by the hundred, but 
by the thousand ; or the keenness and eagerness which 
they displayed. For my part, | do not think any- 
“thing of the kind has been seen by any European 
University since the Middle Ages;.,..... The truth is 
that we, the British Government in’ India, have for 
_ once in a way founded an institution full of vitality... 
we are San rapidly a multitudinous class which 
in the future will be of the most serious importance Tor 
_ good or for evil. And so far as this University is “con- 
cerned, the success is not the less striking, because it 
isnot exactly the success which was expected...the 
- language which Lord Canning once employed in this 
_ place, in the early days of this University...Lord 
-Canning’s most emphatic words occurred in a passage, 
in which he said that he hoped the time was near 
when the nobility and upper classes of India would 
- think that their children had not had the dues of their 
rank, unless they passed through the course of the 
' University. Now there is no doubt that that view in- 
volved a mistake. The founders of the University of 
Calcutta thought to create an aristocratic institution ; 
and inspite of themselves, they have created a popular 


* Institution. The fact isso; and we must aécept it as- 


ma 


‘: delivered in March 1866, p. 279. 
-Lducated Indians should not resent the 


~a fact, whatever we may think of it.’—=Jéid, Addvess 
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= It has-been our misfortune to meet with 


in the West, 1s. 
- out of place here; for this is a society in which, for- 
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following criticisms but try to profit by 
the truth they contain :— 


ae 


Sir Henry Maine's Comprvatrnt AGAINST 
EpucaTEepD INDIANS, 


~ 


“he [ had any complaint to make of the most 
highly educated class of Indians—the class | mean 
which has received the highest European education — 
ww.vel Should rather venture to express disappointment 
at the use to which they sometimes put it. It seems 
to me that not seldom they employ it for what I can 
best describe as irrationally reactionary purposes. It 
is not to be concealed, and I see plainly that educated 
Indians do not conceal from themselves that they 
have, by the fact of their education, broken for evet 
with much in their history, much in their customs, 
much in their creed. Yet I constantly read, and 
sometimes hear, elaborate attempts on their part to 
persuade themselves and others that there is a sense 
“in which these rejected portions of Indian history, 
and usage and belief are perfectly in harmony with 
the modern knowledge which the educated class has 
“acquired, and with the modern civilisation to which it 
aspires. Very possibly this may be nothing more 
than a mere literary feat, and a consequence of the 
over-literary education they receive. But whatever 
the cause, there can be no greater mistake, and under 
the circumstances of this country, no more destructive 
mistake. 


m , 
“T would not be understood to complain of the 


Present, if they could step back into the Past. There 
is no one in this room to whom the life of a hundred 
years since would not be acute suffering if it could be 
lived over again, It is impossible even to imagine 
the condition of dn educated Indian with some of 
the knowledge and many of the susceptibilitieS of the 
nineteenth century—indeed, pethaps, with too many 
of them—if he could recross the immense gulf which 
separates him from the India of Hindu poetry if 
indeed it ever existed........ ’ 

“I myself believe that European influences are in 
great measure, sources of these delusions. The value 
attached. in Europe to ancient Hindu literature and 
deservedly attached for its poetical and philological 
interest, has very naturally caused the Indian to look 
back with pride and fondness on the era at which 
the great Sanskrit poems-were composed and great 
philosophical systems evolved......0n the educated 
native of India, the Past presses with too awful and 
terrible a power for it to be safe for him to play or 
palter with it. The clouds which overshadow his 
household, the doubts which beset his mind, the 
impotence of frogressive advanéé which he struggles 
against, are all part of an inheritance of neafly 
unmixed evil which he has regeived from the Past, 
The Past cannot be. celoured Sy him in this way, 
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without his misreading the Present and endangering 
the Future. | 

“A similar mistake is committed by educated 
Indians, when they call in ingenious analogies and 
subtle explanations to justify usages which they do 
not venture to defend directly, or of which in their 
hearts they disapprove.....Lhere are Indian usages, 
aot in themselves open to heavy moral blame, which 
‘every educated man can see to be strongly protective 
of ignorance and prejudice.. I perceive a tendency to 
defend these, sometimes on the ground that occasional- 
ly and incidentally they serve some slight practical 
use, sometimes because an imaginative explanation of 
them can be given, sometimes and more of tenfor 
the reason that something superficially like them can 
be detected in European society. I admit that this 
tendency is natural and even~ inevitable. The only 
influence which could quite correct it, would be the 
influence of European ideas conveyed otherwise than 
through books; in fact through-social intercourse...... 
As educated society among Indians has_become 
larger, it has been more independent of European 
ociety, more self-sufficing, and as is always the case 
ander such circumstances, its peculiarities and 
characteristics are determined, in part, by its least 
advanced sections. I must impressthis on you that, 
in a partnership of that.kind, in a partnership between 
the less and more advanced, it is not the more 
advanced but the less advanced, not the | better 
but the worse, that gains by glossing over an unjusti- 
fiable prejudice, a barbarous custom, or a false 
opinion. There is no greater delusion than to 
suppose that you weaken an error by giving it a 
Salou of truth. Qn the contrary, you give it pertina- 
city, and vitality and greater power for evil,’’—Jbzd, 
Addyvess delivered in March 1866. pp. 288-93, Village 
fom munities, 


[Throughout the dbove extracts we 
have substituted the word ‘Indian’ for 
‘native.’] .. . 


Calcutta University Finance. 


Inthe mass of literature with which 
Calcutta University loyalists are now 
flooding the columns of some dailies on 


the glories of their university, it 1s some-_ 


what significant that little or no reference 


is made to the question of the financial . 


administration of the University. Only 
one Post Graduate Lecturer refers to it, 
but only to inform a benighted public 
that the University very properly declined 
to give the Government of Bengal any 
information onthe subject in connection 
with certain interpellations which were 
put in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
For the sake of the University it were 
very much to be wished that the informa- 
tion he gives about its attitude was not 
correct. The Government of Bengal, much 
less the Bengal degislative Council, is 
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not the’ Post-Graduate Department of - 


the University, that it should be sought 


to be fooled inthis way. What did the . 


M. L. C.’s ask for 
them wanted particulars about 


after all? One of = 
the ey 
now notorious transaction about the : 
pledging of two lakhs of Treasury Bills 


out of the Fish Market Fund, to which.. 


Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas gave public © 
ity in his letter to the press. No informa-™- 
tion was asked for as to what had ~ 
taken place behind the scenes, but only © 
the resolutions of the Syndicate and’: 


the Senate on the subject were wanted. 


The published proceedings ought to con- ~: 
tain: the information, but -the University * 
would not furnish even its published. 
Government. . And. *: 


resolutions to the 


what are the reasons, pray? If the 


aforesaid lecturer is to be accepted as 
an authority (and his appears to be an 


inspired voice), every Corporation has 
its own rights, and Government has 
no authority to pry into its financial 


fae ee 


concerns, although the corporation mdy ~ 


owe its very existence to legislation by : 


Government! Well, this may be Post- 


Graduate logic, but it does not deceive _ 
_the 
“University makes it a grievance that 


public. The present head of ‘the 
Government and the’ public of Bengal 
do not support the institution with grants 
and donations. Let the University take 


Government and the public into its con- . 


fidence in the way it has done, and the 
response will be overwhelming indeed ! 
the University may have declined to 
vouchsafe any. information, but unfor- 
tunately for it, the shady and suspicious 
character of the transaction in question 
is not unknown to the public. Here is 


in fact the resolution of the Syndicate | 


authorising the transaction :— 


“Resolution 73, dated November, 


1920: 
_ The Registrar made a statement on the state 
of the cash balance on this date and reported 


15, 


the steps he had taken to arrange for payments | 


during the remainder of the ctirrent month. 


and December. 


Resolved—That the action taken by the -. 


Registrar be approved, that the proposal con- | 


tained in the letter of the Bank of Bengal No. 


26798, dated the 12th October, 1920, he... 
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“accepted, that the Registrar be authorised 


= 


“the Hon. the Vice-Chancellor.” : 


No information is given regarding the 


: Registrar’s ‘“‘statement,’’ the steps he had 
taken, “the proposal” of the Bank of 


- Bengal, 


ete. Will any ‘honest man of 


business (we do not ask the Post-Graduate 
~ Lecturers concerned) tell the public if this 
is the proper way of conducting financial 
- business in a public institution? But we 
forget; the Calcutta University, according 


- resolutions, is not a public institution. 
. it then a private zemindari ? 
reason for concealing the transaction 


7 


to the implications of some of its recent 
Is 
The real 


was, of course, the fact that the fund 


: in question, out of which: the Treasury 


Bills were going to be pledged, was one 


' which the University had no: authority 
to deal with in this way. It was the- 


Fish Market fund which the University 


held on the distinct undertaking that 


nothing was to be spent out of it with- 
out the previous sanction of the Go- 
vernment. 


~ were directed specifically to elicit infor- 


mation. about the character’ of the fund 


-. and the term and conditions'on which it 


.. was held, and also about the competen- 


cy of the University to pledge it.in the 
way it did. ' Well, no answers were 


‘given, The Minister stated that he had. 


made a reference to the University, and 


‘as soon as he got the information, he 


promised to lay it on the table. The 


“Minister had no suspicion at the time 
- that the University would refuse point 
plank to supply the information, as it 


- here to quote the terms 
'. resolution :— 


has sincé done. It may be interesting 
of the Syndicate 


“The University emphatically repudiates 


the imputation about the mismanagement 


of the finance and Trust Funds or the finan- - 


cial administration of the University generally, 


and maintains that the University has not 


- exceeded its powers in respect of 1ts financial 


transactions. No information as to the 


finances of the University which is not  con- 


tained in its published proceedings will be 


supplied by the University for publication.” 


The Council interpellations . 
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Univérsity repudiates the. imputation,” 
but here was no “imputation,” but a 
definite allegation regarding a definitd 
transaction. Instead of indulging in 
strongly worded generalities, it would 
have been more to the point if the Vice- 
Chancellor had attempted a reply to the 
specific . charges which were brought 
against the University. - " 

_ Another set of questions asked in the 
Bengal Legislative Council: related to 
the Audit Reports on University accounts, 
which under the Act of Incorporation 
are submitted every year by the Accoutant 
General of Bengal. The M. L. C., who 
put the questions asked when the audit 
reports for the last three years had. been. 
forwarded to the University by Govern- 
ment, and what action the University 
had taken thereon. These were specific 
questions, which admitted of specific 
answers, But what was the University’s 
reply. ? 
_ “The audit reports as also the correspon- 
dence with the Government of India on the 
subject have never' been published cither by 
the Government or the University.” 


“For downright evasion, this’ ‘would 
be hard to'beat. First of all, there was 
no question of making public the corres- 
pondence on the subject of the ~ audit 
reports, Secondly, the most ‘damag- 
ing fact that one of the Audit Reports 
was received by the University in No- 
vember 1919, and another in December 
1920, but that to neither had the Uni- 
versity cared to send any replies, much. 
less take any action thereupon, was 
deliberately suppressed.: Fortunately, 


“yhe Minister had independent informa- 


tion on the subject, and he frankly told 
the Council the real facts, and more than 
that, he laid the Audit Reports on the 
table for members of the Council to read, 
mark and inwardly digest. Needless to 
say, of course, the contents of the reports 


. are not very complimentary to those who 
are charged with, the administration of 
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Indian market and to expand Japanese commer- 


cial influence there. The mission will carry with 
them samplesof Japanese manufactures, includ- 
ing cotton yarn and cloth.—‘‘Renter.”’ 


Those last words, “including cotton 
_yatn and cloth”, make us ashamed. of 
ourselves. Japan does not grow cotton, 
India does. Yet we are expected to have 
more and more of our cotton yarn and 
cloth from Japan. There must be the most- 
intensive and extensive practical swadesh- 
ism, if- India is not to become an economic 
dependency of Japan,.too, as it has for:a 
long time been of some Western countries. 


Japanese and. Indian Military 
Expenditure. 


According to the London correspon- 


dent of the Indian Daily News, 


- Sir-C. Yate asked Mr. Montagu what is, the 
military expenditure of Japan for the present 
year, aud how that expenditure compares with 
the proposed expenditure in India of 62 crores ; 
and whatis the cost for. defence per head of 
the respective populations, comparing the 
77,000,000 of Japan with the 315,000,000 
inhabitants of India. 


Questions like these involve the suppres- - 


sion of many facts and.the suggestion of 
-many falsehoods, and, therefore, those who 


ask them are practically liars. We must. 


consider first the incomes of Indians and 
of Japanese per head and then compare 
the military expenditures of India and 
Japan per head of population. It is well 
known that our average income is 
lower than that of the Japanese. We 
must consider that the Government 
of Japan has done a great deal for 
the industrial and commercial development 
of that country, compared with which the 
Government of India has done very little. 
On the contrary, there are abundant 
proofs in British-Indian -history of the 
share which England has had in~ the 
destruction of Indian industries and com- 
merce. We must consider the fact that 
Japan’s military expenditure is for defend- 
ing, strengthening, enriching and aggran- 
dising herself, whereas India’s military 
expenditure is for the strengthening 
Britain’s hold on India, and for the 
aggrandising apd enriching of Britain 
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every soldier and officer. of Japan is a_ 
Japanese and that Japan manufactures 
her munitions of war.and her war-vessels, - 
etc., to the best of her capacity. There-. 
fore, Japan’s military expenditure does — 
not represent a drain of her wealth to, 


foreign shores. All this‘is far from being 
We must consider 


the case with India. 


the fact that Japanese officers and soldiers... 


are paid lower salaries than British dfficers; 


and soldiers in India. We must consider.: 


the fact that even the greatest of Japanese? 
civil officers receive lower salaries than; 
even district magistrates in India: the 3 


Japanese prime minister 


getting Rs. | 


1565 and ministers of State getting Rs. . 
1000 per.mensem. These moderate salaries . 
make greater educational and military ex: -) 
penditure than in India possible in Japan. -: 


The Press Acts. ~~ 


That the Press Committee have recom- » 
mended the.repeal of some repressive laws | 
against the press is satisfactory so far as =. 


it goes. But it does not mean that the * 


press is going to be free. Even after their. 


repeal, sufficiently powerful engines of re. 3 
pression would remain in the hands cf the -: 


be os 


executive, and the Committee’s recommen. * 


dations include some mieans of repression. ~» 
The provision of appeals to the High. 
Court is not a sufficient safeguard, as-: 
past experience shows. Resort to the High ~~ 
Court, moreover, is too expensive for the ~ 


majority of newspapers. 


Personally we do not see any objection 2 
to the name of the editor being printed on 


each issue of a newspaper. There is no. 


question of modesty involved. Monthly .. 


magazines in India and some newspapers | 
already follow this rule. We do not- 


think that the editors of these newspapers _ 
and magazines are less modest_and more - 


vain than other journalists. In some. 
cases, the printing of the name of the’. 


editor may be a disadvantage from the - 
point of view of business. Some papers -~ 
may lose their importance or prestige, if - 


the names of their editors were widely | 
known; forsometimes even able editors 
do not personally possess the reputation 


which their papers possess. There is no. 


'¢ must consider the fact that reason why they should he uhnecessaxily”” 
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“itaconvenienced in any way. In order 
eh ; °. 

wthat the names of the editors may be 
“known to Government, the devising of 
::other means is quite easy. Zhe Catholic 


«Herald of India says :— 


P. 


~ 
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The Treatment of Indian and — 
- Irish Leaders by Repre- 
a sentatives of Britain. — 


oo “Mr. M , &. Gandhi is the greatest 
leader of the largest sectio 
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people: Lord Readiig ‘is th 
preséntative of Britain in India. How 
Lord Reading saw Mr. Gandhi. only after 
the latter had been made to apply for an 
interview with his lordship, and how his 


lordship pompously referred in a public 


speech to his address not being unknown ~ 


and informed the public with small-minded 
banter how he had obliged Mr. Gandhi to 
apply for the interview and granted it, are 
facts fresh in the public memory. 

Mr. De Valera, as the President of the 


- Irish Republic, is the greatest leader of the 


largest section of the people of Ireland ; 
Mr. Lloyd George: is the highest official 
representative of Britain’ in the United 
Kingdom. How has the latter treated 


highest re-. . 


- 


the former. Did he remind him pompously - 


that the Prime Minister’s address was not 
“unknown ? Did he tell him to apply-for 
an interview, which would be granted ? 
Al, no. An altogether different procedure 
was: adopted. Reuter telegraphed from 
London on June 25 :—_ a 
_ Mr. Lloyd George has written to De Valera, 
President of the Irish Republic, .saying that. 
Government is anxious: that the King’s appeal 
for reconciliation should not be in vain.- He 


therefore invites De Valéra and any ofhis‘col- , 
leagues, to whom safe conduct will be granted, ° 


to come to London and explore to the utmost 
with the Premier of Northern Ireland, Sir James 
Craig, the possibility of settlement. -The letter 
says that Government makes the invitation 
with the fervent desire to end the ruinous con- 
flict, which for centuries has embittered the 
relations between the people of England and 
Ireland who might live in neighbourly harmony 
and whose co-operation would mean ‘so much 
not only to the Empire but to humanity. 

Mark the courteous and conciliatory 
tone of Mr. Lloyd George’s letter and con- 
trast it with the strutting attitude and 
the irritating discourtesy conspicuous in 
Lord Reading’s pompous and bantering. 
reference to the Gandhi interview in his. 
Chelmsford Club speech. 

- Mr. Lloyd George’s. action was hailed 
by the British Press as “praiseworthy dis- 
regard for personal dignity and forms 
commonly governing negotiations.” In | 
what Lord Reading did there was percep- 
tible a childish anxiety to keep up his pet- 
sonal dignity. _ ee 
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One: cause ng doubt is that the Sinn 
Feiners’ fight; for freedom is not non-vio- 
lent, it makesiuse of physical force as well 
as the force of reason and sacrifice. 
Though the wise of the word ‘‘truce’’ to 
denote the cessation of ‘British and Irish 
hostilities shows that Britain was treating 


with Ireland on a footing of equality, we - 
know .that Great Britain has sufficient . 


armed force\to crush the armed Irish 
opposition by exterminating, if need be, 
the whole Sitin Fein population. British- 
ers are deterred from moving towards 
that extreme! step, not by considerations 
of justice or] humanity, but-by the fear of 


what Irish-Americans may be able to get 
America to (do and by the fear of the” 


- opinion of Europe, too, and.any possible 


“a 


consequent action. A’struggle for freedom - 
backed by physical force in the case of a- 


people who! have active sympathisers 
abroad, must be treated as a more serious 
thing by the British people, whose entire 
history . shows that they are themselves 
prone to the use of physical force when- 
ever necessary, as well as to respect 
opponents who can successfully resort to 


it, t hell struggle for freed backed | i 
at. than tae | Cera eee ton eee On) a to the All-India Congress Committee in ~ 


only ‘by soul-force, of a people who have 
not any appreciable number of- active 
sympathiserg abroad. Not that soul-force 
is inferior- to physical force. On the con- 
trary, it is superior to it. The unique 
character of Mr. Gandhi’s pesonality and 


movement lies in the fact that he is con- 


- vinced ( and rightly convinced ) that’ free- 


-dom can bé won by ‘soul-force. India’s 


mission, as! rightly conceived by . Mr. 
Gandhi, is to!show what can be achieved 
by soul-force. Moreover, it is the only 
weapon whose use is suited to the circum- 
stances of, India. . The use of physical force 
by Indians would-not have brought them 
the amount of success and recognition by 
Britain achieved by Iréfand, because of 
India’s disaymed condition, because of the 
Indians’ ‘present-day lower vitality and 
force of body and mind, and because of 
their greater mildiess and humanity and 


lesser ferocity and cruelty. 


If a ‘soul-force campaign’ had been 
undertaken |iby 2 strongly organised and 


armed--people im preference to an armed 


revolt, the genuineness of their belief in its. 


superiority to violence would have been 


at once admitted by all the world. But : 


as we are a disarmed and disorganised 


people, the world, including Britain, per-_ 
haps thinks that our recourse to non- ° 
violence and avoidance of violence is a : 
virtue of necessity. That may be a reason . 
why Englishmen do not take us seriously. :%: 

The right moral for us to draw from © 
the comparison between the treatment of * 
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India and Ireland that we have made is * 
that we must be as earnest and brave and — 
sacrificing in our non-violent struggle for “ 
freedom as the Irish have been in their -- 
armed struggle, and thereby impress Bri- = 
tain and all the world with the fact that .: 


we would be free or not be atall. Itis © 
only thus that we can be taken seriously. ; 
_ The secret of success does not lie in killing % 
and getting killed but in the resolve to % 
stake all for freedom and in carrying out. *; 
the resolve without rest and without » 
haste. i 


The Congress Organisation in 
- Bengal. ~ 
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“The manner of the election of members’ ~ 


Bengal,” writes The Hindu, “does not.’ 
appearto have given satisfaction to many.” ° 


That is true. 


Other complaints, too, 


relating to the Congress organisation in * 
Bengal have been heard. It is said that; 
there is much cliquism, much manoeuvring,. ° 
too much of autocracy. Strikes and simi- . 


lar sensational things appear to have al. 


most engrossed the time and attention of - 
many workers to the neglect of construc. .- 
tive efforts like the introduction of the-: 
charkh@ and the production of yarn and“ 


cloth. 


Béngal and the Tilak Swaraj Fund. | 


New India writes : 


There are doubts expressed even in NourCo-_ 
operation quarters as to the genuineness of the | 


statement that.Bengal’s contribution to the 


Tilak Swaraj Fund amounts to Rs. 15 lakhs. . 
Mr. ‘Padma Raj Jain, a prominent Non-Coz © 


operator, writes to the Servant, complaining 
that his repeated requests to the Bengal Provin- 


cial Congress Committee to publish a full and 
detailed statement of the accounts have been, 
unceremoniously ignored. The big jump from” 
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All hopes for assistance in ,the 
future, must naturally depend upon a proper 


“Rs. 3 lakhs to Rs. 15 lakhs was too sudden to 
“be accepted without concrete proofs. 

- The big jump was from a minimum of 
“three and a maximum 12 or: 15 lakhs 
-{ we do not know the exact figure men- 


-administration of the present trust. We have 
got in our collections the priceless ornaments 
of sinless sisters. Many girls have given up all 


. tioned in public meetings in Caleutta on - 


“the 30th of Juhe ) to Rs. 25 lakhs, and 
that in the course of a night. Young 
India of July 6 wrote: - 
If Bengal had not leapt from three lacs to 
twenty-five, in spite of the hereulean labors of 
“Bombay’s choicest workers India would have 
failed to raise the crore. 

This jump could havebeen accomplish- 
ed only with the aid of one or more big 


donations, not by means of collecting small - 


contributions ; the period of twelve hours 
was too short for that. But no such big 
donations have been heard of. Itis to be 

regretted that no effort has been made to. 
clear up the mystery. 


‘The Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
“India has honoured the late Loka- 
manya,” writes Young India, ‘‘as -she 
“has not horioured any other son. before,” 
by contributing liberally and quickly to 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund. It must be added. 
that the influence of Mr. Gandhi’s person- 
ality and the rejuvenescence of. national 
feeling have contributed greatly to produce 
‘this striking result. What the desire to 
please the. bureaucracy and get some 
reward and the anxiety not to incur their 
wrath, could not do for Lord Curzon’s 
Victoria Memorial Fund, has been accom- 

plished without any such incentives. 


In answer. to the question, “how will” 


the funds be administered,’ Mr. Gandhi 
says in Young India, “I have unhesita- 
tingly replied, that the officers of the 
Provincial Congress Committee are res- 
ponsible and tried men.” As we do not 
know all these officers, we can only hope 
that Mr. Gandhi is accurately informed. 
He very propertly says : 

“Tf we do not account properly for every pie 
we receive and do not make a judicious use of 
the funds, we shall. deserve to be blotted out of 
public life.” 

- He adds: “We must keep accurate 
,accotnts, which even a child can see and 


‘anderstand. 


such jewellery as was so dear to them. I know 
the names of some but Ido not care to publish | 
them. They have not cared for publicity. I © 
think them to be so holy, that I would not like 

to take their namesin vain. They have given © 
only for the joy of giving. One widowed sister 
gave me all the pearls and rubies that still re- 
mained with her. My heart wept within mé, as 
I accepted them. Are we fit recipients of gifts © 
like these ? A widow never'likes to part with 
her ornaments, she holds them with all the 
greater tenacity. I put this sister on her guard, 
I asked her to have them back, if there was the 
least hesitation or bashfuiness in the act of 
giving. She did not withdraw, she was already 
fully determined on the step she took. What, 
if we use money thus obtained negligently, | 
foolishly or dishonestly ? We should not only 

be disappointed in our hope of Swaraj. We 
should become the ever hopeless denizens of the 
darkest hell: I trust that the purity of these 
sisters—their religious fervour—will keep us on 
the straight path, will not allow our honour to 
be tarnished, and will lead to the fulfilment of 


+ our desires and aspirations. 


In’ Mr. Gandhi’s opinion the fund 
“ought not to be used outside the purpose 
of non-co-operation, nor generally for any : 
purpose outside (1) the spread of the 
charkha and khadi, (2) the removal of 
untouchability, and hence the-elévation 
of the suppressed classes, (3) the conduct 
of national schools, where spinning and 
weaving areapart of the training, and 
(4) the advance of the liquor prohibition 
campaign.”’ Theseare all worthy objects. 

The full meaning of ‘‘the removal of 
untouchability” should be explained in de- 
tail and its means and methods described. 


Boycott of Foreign cloth. 


That the utmost efforts should be made 
in India to manufacture sufficient cotton 
yarn ‘and cloth for Indian consumption is 
a truism: and the larger the ‘ quantity 
which can be tianufactured by means of 
the charkha and the handloom the better. 
We would certainly prefer to use the 
latter kind of goods: but the. pity is, 
such goods are difficult to procure, and are 
sometimes not at all available in the local | 


_ market. Every householder has neither _ 


2 


the leisure nor the skill to manufacture his 


own cloth. . 
Mr. Gandhi’s advise to householders is, 
(8) You should deliver to . the Congress 

Committee all your foreign cloth for destruc- 


. tion or sending toSmyrna or elsewhere outside 


J 


India. 

(4) If you have not the courage to give 
up your foreign cloth, you may wear it out 
at home for ali dirty work, but never go out 
in foreign cloth. 

Every one undoubtedly has and can 


exercise the freedom to destroy -foreign 


clothing in his possession, or to send it to 
Smyrna or elsewhere outside India for the 
relief of those who have noclothes. But 
we are not in favour of destruction. We 
should prefer the use of foreign cloth, 


- old or new, in stock, for the relief of 


distress. Nor do we see the necessity of 
sending it out of India. We understand 
and appreciate the good motive underly- 
ing this exhortation. We should certainly 
all feel happy and breathe more freely 
if we could feel that all India was clothed 
in home-spun and home-woven goods. 
But there is not enough of such goods to 
replace all the foreign stuff to be burnt or 
sent out of the country, nor can enough 


fof such goods be manufactured all at 


once. Moreover, as the alternative of 
wearing out foreign cloth at home for all 
dirty work is allowed, we do not see why 
foreign cloth must, if not burnt, be neces- 
sarily sent outside India. Famine-stricken 
regions in Khulna, Sindh, Kangra, Mirza- 
pur, &c., are sorely in need of cloth. 
Why not send the foreign cloth meant 
for destruction or “expulsion” from India, 
tothe ragged and almost naked people 
of famine-stricken areas ? © 
There are countless persons who have 
only one piece of cloth each, and that 
foreign, to cover their shame, without any 
spare cash to buy swadeshi cloth after 
destroying or giving away this piece of 
foreign cloth. 
_Let us not aim atsudden and dra- 
matic success; for real and lasting success 
is not genetally achieved suddenly and 


_ dramatically. 
The exhortation to wear out foreign — 


cloth at home for ali dirty work, but never 
to ‘go ont in foreign cloth, is quite well 
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meant. But there.are innumerable house- ~ 


holders who do not possess and cannot 
afford to have different suits of clothing 


for indoor and outdoor use, and who . 
do not do any “dirty work’ at home. © 
Let thém wear out their foreign clothing *. 
by use at and outside their homes, and “: 
then they’ should buy and use swadeshi :; 


_goods.- Giving up one’s foreign cloth may = 


not in every case bea question of courage; % 
it may be a question of pecuniary compe- | 


tency. 


It is reported that there have long been ~ 
many non-co-operators whoostentatiously — 
wear khadi outdoors but use foreign ~ 
clothing and foreign articleS of luxury at ~ 
home. Mr. Gandhi’s advice, may have ~ 
the effect of encouraging this hypocritical. 
practice, though he. does not intend or : 


may not have foreseen this result. | 
There is a Bengali proverb that cattle 
which have experienced and survived a con- 


flagration, get frightened at theappearance — 
of reddish clouds. Wein Bengal have had — 
painful memories of the boycott of foreign -- 
cloth, &c. From the burning of one’s own -* 


suade others to do the same. 


foreign things many proceeded to per- > 
Persuasion * 


led to reasoning, and that to heated dis-.: 
cussion. And heated discussion was suc- 
ceeded by the use of force. And this gave’. 
a handle to the. police and the executive - 
to do their favorite work of repression, — 


Suppression, and persecution.’ There is, 


no doubt, a difference-between then and, : 
now. Then there was no strenuous pro- _ 


paganda of non-violence under the ins- 


piration and direction of so great a perso- | 
nality as that of Mr. Gandhi. We can - 


only hope that this difference will save 


the present-day boycott movement from 
striking against the rocks. ti 


In the best of circumstances, it Should * 
“never be forgotten that boycott, though . 


Zu 


temporarily necessary, is only the negative | 
aspect of the movement, that by itself - 
it cannot clothe us, and that the more | 


important phase is the 


constructive . 


endeavour to supply our needs by intensive - 


swadeshism. 
Mr. Gandhi’s Appeal to the 
Moderates. " 

Mr. Gandhi has done the sigh 


Lthing” 
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“taught the doctrine for universal practice. 


we 
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“in-asking all Moderates to co-operate with 
=Non-co-operators in such movements as 
‘the anti-drink campaign which have the 
‘support of all patriotic Indians irrespective 
of the party to which they may belong. 
He is justified in appealing also to English- 
“men in India to help in such movements. 


“To Englishmen in India.” 

. The letter in’ which he, does this is 
_addressed to Englishmen-in Iidia’ He 
“asks them to help us in the boycott of 
foreign cloth and in the anti-drink 
campaign. Whether they will do.so or 
‘how many of them will do so, cannot be 
predicted. But it should be comparatively 
‘easy for them to render help in the antt- 
drink campaign. 
The spirit of Mr. Gandhi’s letter is 
‘unexceptionable and admirable. 
writes i— | 

One may detest the wickedness of a brother 


without hating him. Jesus denounced the 
wickedness of the Scribes and the Pharisees, 


“but he did not hate them. He did not enun- 


ciate this law of love for the man and hate 
for the evil in him for himself only, but he 
In- 


deed, I find it in all the scriptures of the world. 


you as an individual are 


He then proceeds to say: 


I have discovered, the man is superior to 
the system he propounds. And so I feel, that 
indefinitely better 


_ than the system you have evolved as a 


corporation, 


Each one of my countrymen 


in Amritsar on that fateful 10th of April was 
better than the crowd of which he was a 
-, member. He,as a man, would have declined 
. to kill those innocent English bank managers. 


‘is different from an Englishman 


But in-that’ crowd, many a man forgot him- 
‘self. Hence it is, that an Englishman in office 
outside, 


Similarly an Englishman in India was different 


from an Englishman in England. 


Here in 


India, you belong to a system that is vile 
_ beyotid description. It is possible, therefore, 


~ for me to condemn-the system in the strongest - 


terms, without considering you to be bad and 
without imputing bad motives to every Eng- 
lishman. You are as much slaves of the system 


as we are. I want you, therefore, to recipro- 


cate, and not impute to me motives which you 
cannot read in the written word.: I give you 


the whole of my motive when I tell you that I 
- am impatient to end or mend a system, which 
’ has made India subservient to a handful of 
you and which has made Englishmen feel secure 


“a 


only in the shadow of the forts and the guns 
“that obtrude themselves on one’s notice . in 
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India. It is a degrading spectacle for yeu 
and for ws. Our “corporate life is based on 
mutual distrust and fear. This, you will 
admit, is unmanly. A system that is responsible 
for such a state of things, is necessarily satanic. 
You should be able to live in India as an 
integral part of its people and not always as 
foreign exploiters. One thousand Indian lives 
against one English life is a doctrine of dark 
despair, and yet believe me, it was enynciated 
in 1919 by the highest of you in the land. 
. Lalmost feel tempted to” invite you to join 
mein destroying a system that has dragged 
both you and us down. ButI feel I cannot as 
yet do so. We have’ not. shown, ourselves 
earnest, self-sacrificing and self-restrained enough 
‘for that consummation. , 
But I do ask you to help us in the boycott 
of foreign cloth and in the anti-drink campaign. 
Mr. Gandhi observes that “we need 
not -hate+ Englishmen, whilst we may 
hate the system they have established”. 
This is quite true. Not only need we not 
hate Englishmen. There are many English 
authors and artists whom we love 
and honour for their teachings and 
inspiration and for the pure joy they give 
us. They have taught tus to appre- 
ciate, in imagination the charm and the 
power of many rivers,. lakes, mountains 
and historical spots in Great Britaih and 
Ireland. But our love and respect for 
sich Englishmen do nat stand in the way. 
ef our striving to win complete indepen- 
dence and of our criticising British 
misdeeds and wicked British-systems and 
laws with due severity. 


The Indian Association. 

There has been some _ undesirable 
cliquism, some manceuvring, in connection 
with the recent elections in Calcutta of the 
office-bearers and committee of the Indian 
Association.’ We have not thé inclination, 
the detailed knowledge and the space to 
comment in detail on such affairs. We 
will only say this that the non-election 
of Sir Surendranath Banerjea as secretary 
to the Association 1s a fortunate circums- 
tance, and it would have been better still 
if he had not been elected its president. 
He isnow'a government servant, and the 
Indian Association is and has always been 
an association meant to represent and 
safeguard popular interests. On principle, 


no government servantf should . be | a 
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tion. Therefore itis clearly very impro- 
per to elect a government servant to fill 
its highest office. Nobody denies that 
Sir Surendranath was one of its founders 
and has rendered it and the people signal 
service. But as he has chosen to accept 
government service, ‘he should, so long as -- 


he is in that service, forego the pleasure, 


the honour, and the privilege of being the 


leader of the Association. 

To the election of Mr, Krishna Kumar 
Mitra to its secretaryship we should 
not have raised any ‘objection, but 
for Sir Surendranath’s election to the 
presidentship, Mr. Mitrahas a fine and 
long record of very creditable political, 
economic, philanthropic and_ spiritual 
service rendered to the country, and he 
continues‘to keep up his activities, in spite 
of his bodily infirmities and advancing 
years, in a way which men much younger 
than himself may emulate with profit. He 


does not himself labour under any dis-_. 


qualification. But as his leader Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea has been elected 
president in spite of being a government 
servant aud as Mr, Mitra, throughout his 
“political caréer, has been avery staunch 
and loyal supporter of his chief, people 
may justly be afraid that his filling the 
secretary’s office may turn out to be tan- 
tamount to Sir Surendranath himself do- 
ing so. 

- But though we have been constrained 
to indulge in this little bit of criticism, we 
must unreservedly and unequivocally con- 
demn the execrable taste, the disregard 
for truth, and thelack of a sense of 
proportion which ‘Ajax’ has displayed in 
The Bengalee in flattering Sir Surendra- 
nath Banerjea and abusing Mr. Krishna 
Kumar Mitra. We have never been disin- 


clined to give Sir Surendranath his due, 
but we must say, asa piece of absurd 
exaggtration the following would be hard 
to beat: . SO 
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Nath Trimbuck Telang, M. G. 


- Gokhale were mere rushlights. Ananda Mohan. 
Bose, W. C. Bonnerjee, Lalmohan Ghose, Kashi _ 


Ranade,. . 





Krishnaswamy Iyer and others were not good. 


enough even to hold the candle before (sic) him. 
Sir Stirendranath has made Indian public life. 


what it is to-day, he has made India self.’ 


conscious of her nationhood. 


We do not intend to soil our pages by. a 


“quoting “Ajax” ’s abuse of Mr, Mitra: 


But we must say a word or two on one * 
point. He says that Mr. Mitra “has no” 


place in the contemporary life of Young. . 


“tag gq student of......economic © 


is, if Sir Surendranath could ‘‘adorn’’ the : 
office in spite of his ignorance of econo- - 
mics, why is such ignorance to be con-’. 
sidered a fatal disqualification in the - 


ease of Mr. Mitra ? 


There is another mystery which requires: 


= 


solution.. In a letter which appeared in * 
The Bengalee of the 28th July over the = 
signature of Mr. Sudhir - Kumar. Lahiri - 
without a word of editorial comment, it < 


is written :—_ 


- In this connection, I may further state that, 
whenever I had oceasion to speak to him with - 


reference, to the proposal of having 


Babu... 


Krishna Kumar Mitter as Secretary Prithwis * 
Babu expressed himself in favour ofit. Even on. 
the evening of Monday, the 18th July, the day — 
preceding that on which the annual meeting was : 
held, he asked me to accept Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mitter’s candidature for the office. of~ 


Secretary of the Indian Association. 


Is Prithwis Babu “Ajax” ? Ifso, why | 
did he condemn the election of Mr. Mitra-. 


* 3 
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_ after it had taken place, though he“was ig” 
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favour of it before the election ? If “Ajax” 
is not Prithwis Babu, who is he ? 


Malnutrition and Malaria. 


: It is stated in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica that ‘malnutrition is also believed to 
increase susceptibility” to malaria, Though 
Sir Surendranath Banerjea is not an 
authority on medical and sanitary ques- 
tions, yet. as he is now a limb of the 
Government his recognition of poverty'as 
@ cause of malaria is entitled to much 
-weight. In his able speech on the health 
problems of Bengal.at the recent .con- 
ference with newspaper editors, occurs 
‘the following striking paragraph : 

_I have heard it said that the poverty of 
the people is largely responsible forthe pre- 
‘valence of‘ malaria, in Bengal. Remove their 
poverty and malaria will disappear. This view 


is not to be dismissed as unworthy of con-’- 


sideration or as having no element of truth 
in it...Obviously poverty by enfeebling the 
“physical system reduces its power of resis- 
‘tance against the éncroachments of disease. 
At is well-known that plague is the poor man’s 
disease and that the rich are more or less 
immune against its attacks. The connection 
between poverty and malarial fever is how- 
ever closer and-more intimate than what 
appears from this general inter-dependence 
between. poverty and disease. “The truth is 
that the coditions which produce malarial 
fever are the self-same- conditions which pro- 
-duce poverty by causing agricultural deteri- 
oration. Thatis the outstanding ‘lesson which 
‘the history of malarial fever, wherever it has 
prévailed, teaches with convincing force. Again, 
we need not go beyond. Bengal. It is best to 
stick to one’s own-native soil and draw illu- 
mination and guidance from-our own local 
environments. I have already observed- that 
East. Bengal is the healthiest part of the Bengal 
province. It is also the wealthiest and the 
most prosperous; and’ the causes which have 
contributed to its health have also contributed 
to its prosperity. Further,.there is this remark- 
able fact that the measure of the agricultural 
prosperity or decadance of the several divisions 
of Bengal is coincident with the place which’ 
they occupy in the roll of public health. East 
Bengal is, the healthiest and the most pros- 
perous; next comes North Bengal; Central 
Bengal follows ; and last we have West: Bengal, 
the most unhealthy and the least prosperous of 
-the Bengal divisions. Here is a tdble of the 
shortage of food crops for. the several divisions 
prepared from the Census of 1901 to 1911 :— 

Western Bengal | 21.8 per cent 
Central Bengal... 21.0 per cent 
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anguish, we must refust to play . the . 


12.0 per cent | 
| _ 42 per cent 
The Visit. of the Prince of Wales. 

‘If all that appeared in the Australian. 


Norther Bengal | ie 
Tastern Bengal 


papers’ regarding the Prince of Wales | 


during his tour in that sub-continent, be 


true,-he is a courteous -dnd capable young 


man with plenty of humour and ready 
wit, evidently having sufficient talénts to - 


make his way in the world without the © 


adventitious aid of royal blood in his 
veins. He has-not, done and cannot do_ 
any harm to India; on, the. contrary, it 
is to his interest to entertain, as most pro- 
bably he does entertain, friendly feelings 
towards India, the only part of the British — 
Empire in which old-world loyalty still 

exists. There is no reason, therefore, why 
we should -not under ordinary circum- 
stances give him a‘ sincere reception as 
a man. But there have been, for long, 
grinding poverty, desolating disease, bitter 
discontent and a feeling of resentment and 
humiliation in India. At present 1t would 
be sheer hypocrisy on our part to put on 
a smiling face of welcome. The sincere’ 
thing to do would\be to drape our houses — 
in black on both-sides of the route_along d 
which the Prince would pass. But that 
wottld be the height of discourtesy. But 
is no cotirtesy, no consideration for our 
feelings, due to us ?. Do we exist to laugh ° 
and cry at others’ bidding? On the last 
occasion when the question of the Prince’s 
visit was raised, Mr. Montagu. charac- 
terised Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s suggestion 
to have nothing to do with the officially. 
engineered welcome to the Prince as 
disloyal. We do not think it was disloyal. 


-Itis certain the welcome to the Prince 


would -be falsely represented, by the 
Britsh Press and other British agencies, 
all over the world, asa proof of India’s 
happiness, prosperity and contentment 
under British rule at the present day. 
That would be a lie. Would the spreading 
of such a lie be “loyal’? to India ? If Mr. 
Montagu and the bureaucracy will not 
call us loyal unless we put on gala 
dresses and wear a smiling face while 
our hearts are in mourning and full of 
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hypocrite at Rie bidding. Veal t is’ 


Majesty’s ministers be acting loyally if 
they obtained for the Prince not a sincere 
welcome but a hypocritical show? Mr. 
Gandhi was quite right in sayimg that the 
bureaucracy in India were sure to use the 
Prince’s visit to tighten their hold on 
India, which isnot wanted. What may he 
wanted is the strengthening of the Indo- 
British connection by the establishment of 
representative government imIndia. But 
the establishment of such government 
would be indefinitely delayed, if the bureau- 
cracy succeeded in producing (after the 
present disillusionment) aid prolonging a 
false appearance of India’s contentment 
under their rule. In any case, whatever 
the result, we cannot and should -not 
sacrifice our sincerity. It was said when 
the Prince was last rumoured to be about, 
to visit India, that the English people 
were deeply attached to their Royal House, 
and any discourtesy to the Prince on 


our part would-destroy the sympathy - 


ofthe English people for India. Let us 
assume that, not a small number, but the 
bulk of the English people have this sym- 
pathy. Let us also refrain from‘estimating 
the value and power of this. sympathy 
by the actual advantage we have derived 
from itso far. What we say is; we are 
anxious to avoid all discourtesy to the 
Prince, and therefore let the English people 
send their prince to India only when we 
can sincerely and without loss of self- 
respect show him courtesy and hospitality. 
To play.the Hypocrite in order to -retain 


English sympathy,-would be to pay a 


morally ruinous price for it. 

The Prince, no doubt, is formally above 
politics ; but when the bureaucracy are 
sute to make political capital out of his 
visit, practically, though it may be un- 
intentionally, he would be a tool in the 
hands of the official politicians whom 
Indians rightly consider their opponents. 


If the Prince had the power to do justice 


and help us to win Swaraj, and if he came 
with that object, .it would -be another 
matter. But he has not got that power, 
nor is he coming as the champion of free- 
dom to fight in our ranks as a comrade in 
our struggle for ad 
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of the visit may 


be gathered from what the London corres- ; 


‘pondent of The Pioneer writes about it :— 


The visit which the Prince of Wales is to pay : 
to India in November will bein accordance with ~ 


the ceremonial visits paid by his father and 


grandfather when they were heirs to the throne, 
State ceremonies which.” 
marked those visits will be again observed. . 
Ceremonial, social and sporting functions will | 
predominate and the political aspect of the = 
It 1s accept+ 
ed as certain here that what India wants is to. 
see the Prince and to give him welcome as an: 


visit will be but little in evidence. 


expression of loyalty-to the reigning house. In 
no other part of the Empire would it be possible 
to receive and entertain the, heir to the throne 
with such magnificence and on so varied a scale 
as in India, and no hospitality can be compared 


with that of the native Indian princes with 


whom the Prince will stay’ during his visit. | 
The gorgeous ceremonial of India is certain te ~ 
be displayed in all its glory for his edification, «: 
both by the Government of India and the rulers , 
of native states by whom hospitable enter- “ 
taining has been brought to a fine art. A |, 
durbar on a magnificent scale, a shikar in Nepal, ~ 


a game and bird shoot in Bikaner State, a + 
natttch and Chirstmas in Calcutta during the 


famous races, are among the items on the 


suggested programme. The visit will certainly . 


be an event to be remembered. 


“What India wants...’ 1 Yes; it ia = 


eh Se 


not we the people of India who know -. 
what we want, but the far-away corres-~. 
pondent of an organ of the exploiters and. 


the bureaucracy knows what we want. 


“Tn no other part of the Empiré would it | 
be possible to receive and entertain the | 


heir to the throne with such magnificence 


-and on so varied ‘a scale as in India,” | 


because here alone you can play ducks- and . 
drakes with the people’s money, whilst — 
chronic hunger, pestilence, raggediiess and | 


ignorance are rampantin the land. “No | 


hospitality can be compared with that. 
of the native Indian princes.........by whom © 


hospitable entertaining has been brought — 
to a fine art,’ because they are irrespon- | 
sible to their people but tremblingly res- — 


ponsible to the bureaucracy. 


Nero, it has been said, fiddled while.” 
Rome was burning. What his occupation | 
in hell is, is not known; but he onght to 


rejoice, as imitation is the sincerest form 
of admiration and his admirers have 
immortalised him by imitating his 
formance on various oceasions. © 
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Open Window.” 
© Prison walls may inspire great thoughts 
*- and bring illumination to many a sensitive 
* gpirit, and from this point of view incar- 
; ceration is not without its charms. 
 Awple light is thrown on this phase of 
* prison life by Gilbert Thomas in an article 
. contributed to “The Venturer.” 
The article is a review*of “The Open 

. Window” which is humorously described 
. asthe “most widely circulated journal 
~ in Maidstone Prison’, published by about 
a dozen conscientious objectors serving 

long terms of hard labour in Maidstone 
gaol, The contributions areas varied as 
- they are interesting. They sometimes 
- dwell on the passing ironies and humours 
- of prison life, but, a 

For the most part, they draw their inspira- 

: tion from themes as far removed as possible 
from the clanging of ifon doors, the gruff shouts 
- of warders, and the eternal smell of canvas. 

The beauties of Nature; the consolations of 
religion and philosophy ; the joys of literature 

and art; happy memories and happier hopes; 


these are the things upon which, through their. 


“Open Windows”, the writers most constantly 
choose to look out. ; 
_.| The following lines contain the key to 
- the whole of great literature as-well as its 
inspiration :— 

Deprived of all ordinary physical comforts; 

‘ yobbed of all conversation with our fellow men ; 

_ shut off, in a word, from all outward sources of 
happiness, we were -thrown back upon the 
-inward resources of the spirit. Our bodies were 

_ incarcerated ; and so we opened the window of 
the soul. There were do other windows to 
open. 

It would probably be worth while going 
to gaol for a time just for the joy of 
coming out of it, which is thus described 
bythe writer:— 


The sheet ‘physical thrill of emerging from 
silence and blank walls into a world of talking 
men and women, of rollicking children, of widé 
blue skies and resplendent red motor-’busses, is 
one of those things which words cannot 
-describe. I shall never forget,.for instance, my- 
impression of the first fruiterer’s shop which I 
passed on my “discharge” from Wormwood 
Scrubs. Withits bananas; oranges and apples 
gleaming in the morning stn;its riot of colour 

seemed almost dazzling—I was a child again, 
-.and here was Fairyland. And when I reached 
“Euston Station—dear, familiar Euston, with its 
bustling crowds, its Dorie arch and great be- 
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statued hall—I feft like taking the shoes from 
off my feet ; for was not this the very Temple of 
Liberty itself? . 
. But this mere physical sense of joy 
disappeared and the writer was over- 
“powered with the spirit of disappointment 
with his surroundings. The change is 
thus accounted for :— : 

In ‘prison one was forced to embrace 
simplicity. It was, itis true, an exaggerated 
and dangerous form of simpli¢ity—one which, 
endured too long, ‘has driven many aman mad. 
Buéit was simplicity, and for some of us, who 
were suffering not for our sins, but our beliefs, 
it meant, as I have said, an opening ofthe 
window of the soul—a cleaning and. quickening 
of the mind, and a more sensitive awakening 
to the joys of the Kingdom of Heaven. We 
learnt that “plain living’ (and there could be 
no two opinions about its plainness!) does 
naturally induce ‘high thinking’, and we came, 
to realize how woefully the imagination and the’ 
spirit of man are clogged and corroded by the 
mad hurry and strain, the hollow pleasures and 
ambitions, the false value of life that charac- 
terize our complex and artificial civilization. I 
_do not suggest that we passed our days in one 
uninterrupted round of religious rapture. Holy 
monks in their cloisters may do that; but they 
would certainly not doitin an English prison. 
But for many of-us those days of silence and 
simplicity did bring: occasional hours of deep 
spiritual joy and perception ; out of the habitual 
gloom that enshrouded body and mind there 
burst, now and then, gleams of sunlight brighter 
than any we had known before; and if a bad 
form of simplicity could thus give times of such 
freedom to the soul, what potentialities of 
Se a must a rational form of simplicity 

hold! 


London which once was a great and 
glorious pageant now presented a different 
view, ; 


‘T see it not so much as a fascinating kalei- 
doscope as a yreat and complicated machine 
that is grinding, grinding, grinding the bodies 
and souls of the people who made it, but cannot 
now. contro] it.’ And, as he spoke, I gazed 
down upon the moving masses of people, the 
scurrying motors, the long lines of trams, the 
palatial hotels here, the sordid warehouses 
there ; and in fancy Ilooked over West London - 
with its empty splendour, and over all East | 
London with its “mile on mile of desola-’ 
tion”, intersected by hundreds of. dismal trains 
-each groaning beneath.its burden of tired hu- 
manity.” No; it was no longer just a pageant, 
I, too, felt that I was in the grip of some hor- 
rible machine that was whirling round and 
round in a vicious circle, grinding, grinding, 
grinding youth and be1ty, hope and happiness. 





And Iknew now why I was not so contented 


with the world as I had been before entering 
prison. I had been into the silence, and caught, 
dimly enough perhaps, a vision of something 
better. I had touched the fringe of the gar- 
tent of simplicity. 

Thus the plea for a simple life finds 
support from an unexpected quarter. But 
what is still more noteworthy is the 
reviewer's condemnation of modern civi- 
lization, which, he says, is doomed. He 
concludes with the following optimistic 
note : : - 

But dissatisfaction with the present may, 
after all, be the truest kind of optimism, Let 
us, then, be of good cheer. Our present civili- 
zation is doomed ; and in that lies a great hope. 


Our civilization is doomed ¢ither way. If people - 


continue not to think, it will fall to pieces of its 
own rottenness. Ifthey do awake and think, 
they will themselves rise up and destroy it. 
Civilizations and Empires perish ; but the simple 
hopes, the simple loves, the simple joys of life 
lie garnered where no material decay or disaster 
can reach them. “The Kingdom of Heaven 1s 
within you.” And, though new Empires. rise 


and fall, and still more crazy civilizations insult. 


the light of day, the time must surely come 
when man, tired of groping outwards for 
happiness, shall turn inwards at length, and 
find it where it has been awaiting him all 
through the ages, 


Famine in Khulna. — 


There has been famine in China for some- 
time past. A terrible outbreak of famine 
‘and pestilence is reported from Russia. But 
our own miseries have so_ devitalized, 
depressed and dehumanised us that these 
tales of distress abroad’ leave us almost 
unmoved. ; 

There is famine in Kangra and Mirzapur 
districts, of which we are not in possession 
of-any details. 3 
tracts of Sindh, of which we do not know 


-the particulars. There is famine in Khulna, 


on which a detailed and accurate report 
in Bengali has been placed at our 
disposal. It was drawn up by Mr. Prabhas 
‘Chandra Chatterjee, chairman- of the 
Khulna Local Board, ‘after touring in the 
affected tracts. The account which he has 
given is harrowing and heart-rending. He is 
careful to note down the villages which are 
not affected, as well as to say which are 
affected and’ to what extent. We have no 
space to translate even selected passages 
from the report. We will, therefore, merely 
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give some indications of its contents, It gives: 
the names and residence of the persons who’ 


have died of starvation. It mentions definites 


ly the places where some women were found; 
stark naked, anda much larger number. is! 
such rags that they could not receive therein 
the doles of rice given them, so full of holes 
were the rags. It mentions definitely where 
persons were found resembling skeletons. . 1 
mentions the places where people were 
living on the leaves of plants growing wif 
[t gives the names and residence of womert 


deserted or told to go away by their husbands 


and of women who have deserted their hus? 
bands, because they could not support themg 
It gives details of children being sold by thet 
parents, because they cannot feed them® 
There are many other facts of a similag 
character. . He 

Money,’ rice, and clean clothes ( new o& 
old) should be sent to Sir P. €. Ray, of 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta; or to Babu 
Harakanta Bose, 211 Cornwallis Street; 
Calcutta. . i 

We are glad to learn from a report in the 






“ 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika that at a meeting. if 


the City College students presided over by 


‘Sir P. C. Ray, Prof. S. C. Chatterjee asked 
the students to take a vow that they would 


™ 
» 


try their utmost in every possible way, &4 
raise funds for-the Khulna famine-strickeg 
people. He wanted two students from ea¢éh 
section to collect subscriptions from thé 
college students and a “hundred volunteers 
to make a house-to-house collection of ricé; 
cloth or money. ‘The students responded 
to his call and promised to do whatevet 
was required of them. The students of othet 
colleges and schools should also render help: 
in the same way. : ae 


The Clamour of the Imperial ~” 
Services. ee 

The “Indian” Civil Servants and other 
“Imperials’ have grown impecunious, bes 
cause of the increments to their fat salarieg 
already given.- They are clamouring for 
fresh additions to their incomes. , That 
is what we gather from some questioris 
and answers in the British House of Coms 
mons. It seems these hard times have madé 
it impossible for the “Imperials” to live 
within their means, and at the same time 
have made the Indian treasury overflow with 
gold. Lest this overflow should turn into 2 
destructive flood andsweep away thé-pal 9 


rd 











the Indian peasantryland landless labourers in 
itS: irresistible course, these philanthropic 


divert’ some of the overflowing gold 


their own coffers. This philanthropy will be 
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public servants desire to cut channels and - 
into - 


appreciated in proper quarters; but cynics - 


will call it legalised plunder. : 


Proclamation of an Indian 

7 | Republic. — | 

- It is within the bounds of possibility that 
in some future year India will bé a republic. 
But we do nol understand what good purpose 
is served by declaring that if the British 
Government does not act in a particular way 
Within a fixed period, India will be proclaimed 
a republic. As -words are not always deeds 
and fancies facts, such assertions are liable to 
‘be considered as mere bluff. ~ ; 


Is there Semi-slavery in 
Assam still ? 


+ as 





coolies of such garden . whether ~ regularly 
employed or not, but coolies living in the vici- 
nity of a garden and outside its boundaries 
shall not be consideréd as cooliés of such garden 
unless under agreement to orregularly employed 
by the garden. : oo ‘ 
_ 2 No subscriber to these rules shall employ 
directly or indirecly or harbour or detain any 
coolie (whether under contract or not) who 
has been imported by another garden, within 
the period of 3 years after importation, -1t 
being understood, howéver, that. no ¢clarm | 
under this rule shall be made or entertained 
unless duly formulated within two calendar 
years after the coolie has left the importing 
garden. - _ 

8. No subseriber to these rules shall employ 
directly or indirectly or harbour or detain any, 
coolie other than mentioned in the Rule 2 
who may be under Act XIII agreement to 
another garden, as shown, by such garden’s 
Cash and Agreement Books, it being under- 
stood, however, that no claim under this rule 


—— 


‘shall be made or entertained unless duly 


Our attention has been drawn by Mr. 


‘KXshitish Chandra ‘Neogy, M.L.A., to the exis- 
tence of a memorandum of agreement, relat- 
‘ing to employment of labourers, in force in 
‘most of the tea gardens affiliated tothe Assam 
and Surma Valley branches of the Indian 
:Tea Association, and refer-ed to with appro- 


‘val at pages 13 and 160 ofthe report of the 


‘Indian Tea Association for the year Igrg. 
“He has informed us that the labour rules en- 
-forced by the said agreement in the tea estates 
in the Brahmaputra and the Surma Valleys, 
‘are. more stringent than the. labour rules 
‘prevailing anywhere else. ' It is said that the 
-agreement has the .practical effect of—(a) 
_prolonging. the maximum period of contract 
‘conteinplated in ‘the Workman’s Breach 
-of Contract Act, XIE of 1920; (b) prohi- 
biting “employment of wife or husband and 
“children .of a labourer. elsewhere than in 
-the garden into which such labourer was ori- 
-ginally imported for employment ; (c) mak- 
,ing it penal to give even temporary shelter 
-or food in any circumstances whatsoever to, 
any labourer who might have left the garden 
in which he was employed ; and (d) general- 
dy making. it difficult, if not impossible, for 


“any labourer to leave a garden even tlrough - 


he might not be under any legal obligation 
to continue therein. | 

We learn that the following are among 
‘the clauses of the said agreement :-— 
*.- 4, All coolies living within the area of a 
garden’s grant or premises are to be considered 
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formulated within two calendar. years after the 
coolie has left the garden to which he was under | 
contract, . 

4. No subscriber to these rules shall employ 
directly or indirectly or harbour or detain a 
coolie who is a 7defaulter to another garden, 
it being understood, however, that no. claim 
under thisrule shallbe made or entertained 
unless duly formulated within two calendar . 
years after such coolie has defaulted. | 

5. No subscriber to these ruJes shall employ . 
directly. or indirectly or harbour or detain any 
coolie who has been imported bona fide by him 
and thas been ‘employed as a coolie or as a 
recruiter, but who, it is-proved, was either 
ofiginally imported, or employed. under Act 

a free coolie, by 
another garden. | ee | 

Should any coolie be employed; harboured 
or detained under the above circumstances, no 
proceedings -shall be taken under Rules 2, 3 
and 4, but the coolie and his or her wife, 
husband, child or children shall be claimable 
under this rule,,on tender of the recruiting 
expenses as provided hereunder in Rules. 

No claim shall lie in any case where such 
coolie has been employed asa recruiter in respect 
ofcoolies so recruited other than the wife or 
husband, child or children, of the recruiting 


coolie as the case may be. 


No claim shall lie in any case tinder this rule 
unless made within two years from the time 
such coolie left the claiming garden. 


Our attention has also been drawn to the 


' following statement of the Chairman ofthe 


Indian Tea.Association, as published in the 


report of the Association for 1g1g :— 


“We have not considered any applications for 


t 





membership until we knew that the applicants 
had signed the loeal labour rules”. | 


The attention of the public is invited to a 


letter dated the 28th January 1920, from the . 


Government of Bengal to the Chairman, 
Surma Valley Branch of the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation, reproduced on page 86 of the report 
of the Association for 1919, in which it is 
stated that “Government are inviting the 
Hill Tipperah Durbar to encourage the gar- 
déns'in the State to join the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation. and subscribe to the Labour Rules 
promulgated by them.” In considering the 
object and effect of that letter, we should bear 
in mind that in letter No. 12787P, dated Cal- 
cutta the 26th November 1920, from the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of, Bengal 
‘to the Commissioner of the Chittagong Divi- 
‘sion, 


tions. . 
“tT am to request you to arrange 


” 
‘se 
Pa 


for a 


meeting with the Political Agent and Durbar | 


and representatives of the Tipperah and South 
Sylhet Tea Gardens, and it might be possible to 
arrange fot'a representative of the Indian Tea 
Association to be present. .At this meeting you 
should endeavour to get all points settled so 
that the Tipperah Association can be started 
and the labour rules brought into force‘at once 
and you should impress upon the Durbar the 
blaxtreme desirability in the interests of the State 
and of the tea industry in the State, of insisting 


on all the Tipperah gardens at once joining the’ 


Association and -subseribing to the labour 
tules.? a: - 

It will be evident from the above: that the 
Assam tea-planters. have feagued themselves 
to keep up a kind of system of indentured 
labour, which is a sort of slavery. Not con- 
tent with their achievement in Assam they 
have secured the unholy alliance of the Ben- 
gal Government to bring pressure to bear on 
the Tippera State to join them. 

It is said that.there is another way in 
which Government helps the planters. | 
would, therefore, be auite legitimate [0.8 

h re d 





the former made the following. observa- ; 


‘ 


respect. America, which lynches the negro, is :::% 


(c) Are such concessions and facilities: ”* 


granted to the labourers while coming +. 
back from the gardens. If so, to what extent 
and of what conditions ? If not, why not ?: 


‘Why help the rich and not the poor also ? 


Morocco in Revolt. 


The people of Morocco have rebelled: 38 
against their Spanish masters. 


as 
: 


It would be a.: 


blessing for themselves and humanity if they”, s 


could become independent and establish a 
constitutional government. : 
Inter-Varsity Athletics. 

Harvard And Yale Victorious - 

ae London, July 24. ; 
Harvard and Yale beat Oxford and Cam- : 
bridge to-day..in the Inter-National ’Varsitv : 
Athletic Meeting by 8 events to 2. The. 
Americans won the 100 yards, throwing the- 
hammers hurdles, putting the shot, high jump, 
two _ miles, half mile, and long jump, while the - 
Englishmen wor ‘the quarter mile and mile. | 
Gourdin, Harvard’s negro star sprinter, won a+ 
neck to: neck race in the 100 yards in 10,25: 
seconds. Gourdin also won the long jump,” 
clearing 26 feet 3 inches, which constitutes a : 
new world’s record—“Reuter.” - 
‘Some importance attaches to this cable. .:: 
Every white is not superiorto every black in”: 
every respect. That. may seem a-truism, but 
white men often forget it. Goldsmith’s‘lords * 
of humankind” are not “lords”,-in every = 


indebted to a negro among others for her -,. 
athletic triumph. a 


Indians in Kenya Colony. 
In July a telegram was received from’. ’ 

















Najrobi ‘saying that acute feeling against the ““y 
Indian_settlers was displayed at a meeting 26 ames 
Europeans’ from  thropg bepueeeesll 





Colony, saad 










- Nairobi, July.13. The Natives have passed 
‘solution that the presence of the Indians in 


Kenya is not prejudicial to the advancement of ;. 


sthe, Natives and-also stating that Indians are 
the best friends of the Natives, next to the 
Missionaries. 
an interview, declared, however, that these 
-vesolutions were inspired and by no means 
‘represent the Native standpoint.” , 

a _ The resolution says. three things : (1) that 
the presence of the Indians in Kenya is not 
fe Prejndicial to the advancement of the Afri- 
; (2) that the Missionaries are: the best 
ee e friends of the Africans ; and (3) their next 
ee “best friends are the Indians. Did the missi- 
E © onaries interviewed contradict all the eee 
. ‘-assertions ? Or did they contradict only (1) 
mand (3)? Did they think that the Netecs 
= told the lies No. (14) and (3) under, “inspira- 
oe Bion” and uttered the truth No. (2) uninspired | F 
- Tf “friendship” were a profession like law, 
e-medicine, etc., the existence of professional 
B< jealousy might be suspected. But is it- a 
* " Profession ? Genuine friendship is not. 


_ Independent Afghanistan. 


~ 













. = our last issue gives much information regard- 
Rae ing the working of the Progressive spirit in 
“ee says that His 
2 Mares the Amir of Afghanistan met the offi- 
es, Clals and chiefs on the occasion of “Id-ul- 
ee fitr’ and informed them that he had decided 
f" that the-existing. system of administering 
2": justice without any definitely laid down code 
_-of procedure should be discontinued. A code 
- based on the Shariat had been prepared 


=.to come into force from that .date.- This 
2 would protect | all his subjects against unlaw- 
Hc and it meant henceforth 
2 indanendent. 





The Missionaries, in the course of 


Miss Alice Bird’s article on Afghanistan i in. 


ae his orders and direction,.and it was: 
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stan’s | Independence Day. The main festivities 
commence at Paghman on August 6th and will 
last for some ten days. The programme includes 
an arts and crafts exhibition, an agricultural 
show,. horse racing, camel. and elephant races, 
sports and a military display. The occasion is to . 
be celebrated similarly, but on a minor scale, in ¥ 
all provincial capitals.. Paghman, itis said, is 
being developed in a lavish manner as a hill 
station and summer capital for Kabul, from 
which‘it is some 35 miles distant.” 


Child Welfare in Bombay Mills. 


“On the subject of legislation restricting the 


‘employment of women ‘before and after child- 


birth, the Bombay Mill Owners Committee 
think that it should be deferred until a perma- 
nent industrial population is created.” 

Why ? Are the children and their mothers 
among a “floating” industrial population less 
worthy of caré than among “a Pemengm 
industrial population” ? 


The Franchise for Wom en. 


The following inimitable paragraph, 
written by a confirmed celibate, is from the | 
Catholic Herald of India :—, | | 

At a public meeting of ladies held at Poona 
to claim the franchise for women, all the speak- 
ers vehemently protested against the denial of 
the franchise to women, who, they said, were 
thereby placed on a level with imbeciles and & 
idiots. We do ‘not know about that, bunt one 


. thing ‘sure is that we men would be imbeciles 


and ‘idiots, if we refused that vote. In England 
women have never been so quiet as since the 
time they got the vote and their own represen- 
tative in the House of Commons, They are 
thus fabsolutely reduced to silence and im- 
potence, and are unable to move. Formerly 
women could act on their own initiative ; they 
were very vocal and ohstreperouts in their efforts 
and ruled it over the weaker sex of man witha | 
high hand. But the vote has done them. They — 
can only speak through their representative in 
the House, and there met take good care that 
she says as little as possible. ‘ 
We men in India claim the samé emancipa- 
our cousins in England, for the tyrauny 
winbearable. As _ 
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Kabir and Nanak.” Again, in Young India 
of April 27, it is said with reference to these 
two Indians that their “effect on the masses 
is not so permanent and far-reaching as 
that of the others’ more fortunately born’ 


(viz. Nanak, &c.). We ought to have 
some definite idea of this hold, effect, 
or influence. _We have not the least 
doubt that Nanak’s teachings are of so 


lofty and salutary a character that his 
influence, based on them, deserves to be far 
more widespread than it has yet become. 
That the number of his followers is not far 
larger than it is, is not his fault, nor that of 
his teachings. But it must be mournfully 
observed that the mass of the people of 
India, nay, even of the Panjab, have not 
accepted him as their spiritual leader. So 
far as the vast majority of Indians are 
concerned, the hold of his teachings on them 
is non-existent. For, what are the facts > 
The number of persons professing the Sikh re- 
ligion is 3,014,466 according to the Census of 
1gi1, out of the 300,000,000 of the entire 


Indian population, It should also be borne in - 


mind that all professing Sikhs do not follow 
the Pure Theism of Nanak. It is no-doubt true 
that “the teachings of Guru Nanak have pro- 
foundly affected Hindu thought and life in the 
Panjab.” Of the population of the Panjab 

* (24,187,750 ) roughly one-half is Mahomedan, 
three-eighths - Hindu and one-eighth Silh. 
Even if we took all Panjabi Hindus to be 
followers of the Guru,. the Sikhs would 
number only 12 millions, out of the 300 
millions of Indians. But if Indians in 
general had accepted his teachings, the 
majority of the people of India would have 
become Sikhs—or at any rate some kind of 
non-idolatrous monotheists, which would have 
-been good for India. The very character of 
his teachings, which constitute pure mono- 
theism, has stood in the way of their com- 
prehension and acceptance by the mass of 
the people. According to the Lucyclopaedia 
Britannica, 


He taught that there was one God; but that 
God was neither Allah nor Ram, but simply 
God;. neither the special God of the Mahomed- 
an, nor of the Hindu, but the God of the 
‘Universe, of all mankind and of all religions. 
Starting from the unity of God, Nanak and his 
siccessors rejected the idols and incarnations 
of the Hindus, and on the ground: of the 
equality of all men rejected also the system of 
caste, The doctrines of Sikhism as set forth in 

the G1 auth Peni that it aaa idolatry, 
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hypocrisy, class exciiueensee the cotieremation « 
of widows, the immurement of women, the use “3 
of wine and other intoxicants, tobacco-smoking, a. 
infanticide, slander, and pilgrimages to the 2 
sacred rivers and tanks of the Hindus......,. beeeng 2 


“Literary Training” and 
“Moral Height”. 


Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Young Luding 7 
June rt, 1921: — ec: 
‘“‘My experience has proved to my datistan. 
tion that literary training by itself adds not™ 
an inch to one’s moral height and  that> 
character-building is independent of nee : 
training.” : 

As we are-not sure what exactly i is meant” 
here by “literary training”, we shall refrain 
from discussing the two observations made:. 
above. We shall only make a few statements, 
suggested by them. A man may be a person. 
of good character, even if he be quite- 
illiterate, A man may be a scoundrel, even. 
though possessed of. great literary and 
scientific attainments. There have actually 
been such men of good character and such. 
scoundrels. These are facts. Another fact c¢ 
is that the number of persons of lofty “a8 
character and high moral stature found in» 
literate, “educated” or “cultured” countries = 
or communities, has been larger, according. 
to history, than the number of such persons 
found in illiterate, “uneducated,” or “uncul- 3 
tured” countries or communities. One more <«@ 
fact, which can be verified from human “3 
history and geography, is that “education,” ..4§ 
“culture,” imparting of knowledge; has. -*49 
generally, or at least in the majority of ins- “73g 
tances, depended on literacy, and that the “4% 
widest spread of knowledge and culture and 23 
its greatest and highest attainment have 2 
been associated -with literacy. -There have ° 3% 
been some great men, who .were or were ~°4 
reputed to be illiterate or almost illiter- “9 
ate. But their preceptors, advisers and pro-. . + 
minent companions were mostly literate, and <8 
the influences which went to the making and — "1m 
development of their personality came, in “% 
great part at least, from the literate, ..4 
“educated,” or “cultured” section of the com. ae 
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Repression. a 
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“Stone walls do not a prison make, ae 
Nor iron bars a cage}; 4 

Minds innocent and quiet take 25 
That for a hermitage.’” Te 





These familiar lines represent the Spirit of. 
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consequent 
. arrangements for its teaching. 


= che faith which’ inspires the innocent non-vio- 
. Jent non-co-operators who. are being flung 
*-fnto jail in such large numbers all over the 
Be country. 
_ that the will‘of the people will prevail to the 
- utter discomfiture of the bureaucracy. 


It is as suré.-as day follows night 


Lectures on.Art in Calcutta 
University. 


Mr. Abanindranath Tagore has been ask- 
ed to deliver a -course of lectures on Art. 


». .wnder the auspices of the Calcutta University. 
=... his 


wise ‘step. has been taken none too 


soon. There is among us a lamentable 


: absence of interest in true Art, and a still 
* greater lack. 
- appreciation of what it is. 
. lectures arouse some interest in Art, that may 


of. true understanding and 


If Mr. Tagore’s 


lead in time to its- wider pursuit and study 
among: our young ladies and young men, 
upon. 


The Criminal Investigation — - 
| Department. 


In February last, Sir J. G. Cumming. read 
a paper entitled “Crime and-Police in India” 


- ata meeting ef the East India Association. in 


London, ‘' In. course | of cama: it, “Dr. 


_ Pollen wrote : , 


“Y think the Criminal iuvecigavion Depart: 


ment in a land -like India was a huge mistake. 


In Bombay we put down ‘Thuggism’ without 
it (and Dacoity also on a large scale ). Minute 


:. searching for crime begets crime, and a perma- 
nent staff engaged i in such a task is a curse to 


a any comtmiinity:. The best policeman is ‘the 


policeman who. knows how and when to look 


— thé other way. But I fear we have not hitherto 


had many ‘best policemén’ in India.’’. 


Dealing with “Riotous Mobs.” 
Dr. Pollen’s advice as to how to deal 


es with ‘riotous mobs’ is wise and humorous. 


a have often thoright one should be careful to use 


“In dealing with riotous’ mobs in. India I 


the right ‘elements’, and in dispersing them 


wes ‘water’ has often’ been found more effective than 


‘fire’. 
converted thereby into a laughing crowd. 
Police should be taught to use the hose on occa- 
sions.” 


Women. Police: 
The Indian Witness writes :— 
In many parts of the world, women are em- 


ployed ag police matrons or commissioners. 
New ¥ ork city now sas A pre station exclu- 
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the University making - 


ranks of the police. 


A turbulent mob has sometimes been. 
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girls;will receive proper care. 

This. reminds us that in discussing Sir J. 
G. Cumming’s paper on crime and police in 
India, Miss Scatcherd “wondered whether 
there was any scope in {ndia for: the’ depart- 
ment. of women police, in-view of the admit- 
ted failure of the men to deal with the wild 
worien of the criminal tribes.” We con- 
fess‘ we know nothing about the “wild 
women of the criminal tribes” -and regret 
our ignorance. But women police to deal .with 
ordinary women accused and undertrial women 
prisoners would be an immense _improve- 
ment on the present arrangements. We 
would support the change, provided it be 
not made an ‘excuse for exploiting Indian 
revenues for the benefit of British or other 
a i women. 


- Local Police Reeruitment. 

In course of thé discussion of Sir J, G. 
Cumming’s aforesaid paper, Mr. H. E. A. 
Cotton said that “he would like to have heard 
whether local recruitment: had taken the 
place of recruitment from outside provinces 
in Bengal,” in the constitution of the lower 
Lord Carmichael said ; 

‘Unless they gave the policeman a living 
wage; they could not expect any more than 
they could in this country to have police who 
would do ‘their duty, and whom the people 
would respect. He agreed that it was an.in-— 
fortunate thing to have a policeman ‘who did 
not belong to the country itself. What could 
they expect ifthey had constables in the village 
who did not understand the language of the 
people, and whom the people could not talk to 
in their own langudge? It was -ridiculous to 
imagine they could have a perfect police force 
under'such a system. They could not expect 
to get. suitable men, if they did not«pay the 
current rate of wages. If they paid low wages 


in a part where the wages were high they could 


not expect:to get the men they would like to 
have got. He would like to mention one instance 
bearing on the question of pay, and that was 
in connection with his visits to a certain 
hospital in which there were often a large 
number of police suffering from illness, He 
remembered asking the doctor there why it 
was, and he replied that ifhe wanted to know 
the ‘truth, the fact was that those men were 
suffering from starvation simply and solely ; 
they did not get enough to eat. That ought 
not to. be the case. It was impossible for men 
of their size and weight to keep in’ good health 
on the:wages they received, still less to live atid 
send away money to their dependants ; . therefore 
often they were driven to increase their earnings 
int other ways. 7 r 
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That the peopie- are oppressed is a fact, 
and that most of the oppression is the work 
of the lower police is also a fact. In Bengal 
this oppression is also due in part to the fact 
that the lower ranks of the police are recruit- 
ed from outside the province. Thus Bengal 
is practically a doubly subject country— 
subject first/to Britain, and secondly to con- 
stables and head constables from Bihar and 
U. P. Lord Carmichael pleaded in effect partly 
against ie second kind of subjection. It 
can be gradually ended if the pay of the 
lower police be substantially increased and 
strenuous efforts be made for local recruit- 
ment. 


Rumouted Removal of Provincial 
Capital from Allahabad. 


U. P. men suspect, and with reason, that 
* the construction of some sort of-.a Council 
chamber in Lucknow would lead indirectly 
to the gradual removal of the provincial 
capital thete from Allahabad ; for. where the 
Council is,/the seat of the Government ought 
to be, as! the Council is meant to control, 
criticise, and, in a sense, direct the whole ad- 
ministration. We are opposed to this sort of 
change. If| Lucknow’ had hitherto been the 
capital instead of Allahabad, we would 
have opposed any proposal of °removing the 
capital from -Lucknow to Allahabad, Such 
removal must cost a mint’ of money, and 
-in poverty-stricken, pestilence-ridden, and 
woefully illiterate Agra and Ondh, there is 
much better use for money than in such 
given for] the No sound reasons canbe 





given for) the change. ‘Lucknow is more 
central.” But can that be the most important 
consideration ? And, taking the’ capitals 
of all countries andyEmpires in’ the world, 
and of all) provinces of India, can it be said. 
that all or most of them are more central 

towns ? Moreover, the U. P. 


than othe 
are not isplated regions, In considering cen-’ 


trality, other provinces should be taken into 
account. /Then the greater accessibility and 
the superior strategic position of Allahabad 
would be at once apparent. At Lucknow life 
is certainly more enjoyable for Europeans 
than at Allahabad. But the people do not 
exist for/the pleasure of the Europeans. 
Allahabad is already a greater centre of cul- 
ture than; Lucknow. People’ have ‘not only 
built there substantial houses ‘of their own 


but contributed to -the upbuilding of public. 


institutions on the express assurance, given 
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by Government decades ago, that the capital - 
would not be removed from the place, Every 
assurance. ought not to be a scrap of paper. 
Lucknow is no doubt a bigger town than 
Allahabad ; but there is nothing in the natural 
fiiness of things that the biggest town — 
should be the capital. Allahabad is a healthy — 
place and there is room for expansion in. - 
different directions. It is also a_ railway 
centre. Its religious and historical importance | 
is great. But why multiply arguments? 
The burden of proof lies on those who want — 
the removal. Let them show wherein , 
Allahabad has failed. Let them prove that. 
it is legally competent for a provincial | 
government and council to remove a capital. . 
Let the public have in full the reasons on - 
which the proposed change is advocated. 
An Anecdote. | ao 
Major Young’s achievement in Sealcote in 
striking an Indian ladyipassenger and ejecting - 
her and her male companions from a 2nd class — 
railway compartment” which he wanted to . 
occupy, and all the rest of the shameful story--. 
—shameful particularly to the Indian men 
concerned, reminds the Bengali daily Hindu. 
sthan of what the late Maharaja Nripendra | 
Narayan Bhup ‘of Cooch Behar once did. — 
He was once travelling from Calcutta in’ 
simple clothes in a first class. unreserved | 
compartment. At Rangpur the then Collector. - 
of the district, a European, got in and - 
told him to get down and go to another | 
compartment. Nripendra Narayan refused. 
The collector said, “If you don’t get out, I 
will throw you out of the window.” There- 
upon the Maharaja quietly lifted him up 


_and threw him out of the window. ° 


Nripendra Narayans, Hasan Imams, and 
the like are more sportsmanlike than scrib- 
bling journalists, whining correspondents, 
and humble petitioners in law courts for 
redress. It is shameful to read, write and. 
hear of assaults on Indians without~ there 
being any Indian to apply the remedy on the 
spot. The trairs and stations where such 
assaults take place are full of Indian men. 
But most often there are no mex among 
them. Hence the assaults continue. 


Indians in the I. M. S. 


According to Lieut.-Col. Crawford, only — 
89- Indians entered-the I: M.S. from 1855 to 
1gio. During the last few years 17.6 per cent. 
of the successful men have been Indians. 
At present from 5 to 6 per cent. of the total - 





{ Universities 
United Kingdom. 
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areneeh of? the service sees of Indians. 


=. Or Eee the British Medical Council have 


"decided that medical graduates of Indian 
cannot bé registered in the 
& This will shut out Indian 
* graduates from competing for the I. M.S., 
as “candidates must possess, under’ the 
‘ medical acts in force at the ‘time of their 
appointment, a qualification registrable in 
Great Britain and’ Ireland.” With 
provement of our medical colleges and the 
progress made by our medical men, this 
kind of cowardice, meanness and anusiice was 
only to be expected. 

Expansion and Improvement of 
Primary Education in Bengal. 
We have not yet been able to go through 

the elaborate Report of Mr. Evan I. Biss on 
the expansion and improvement of primary 
education in Bengal. But we find that the 
™ question of the primary education of girls 
was specifically omitted from the scope of the 
enquiry. That both boys and girls should be 
-educated at the public expense is a truism. 
- But if any dictator asked us to choose be- 
tween the two, we would unhesitatingly vote 
for the girls. -Because, girls have been unjust- 
ly treated in this respect from time immem- 
<> .orial, andtherefore in common justice they 
~- should have preference now.. Also because 
their education makes more for a country’s 
progress in the long run than the education 
of boys alone. An educated mother will not 
tolerate illiteracy in her sons and daughters, 
an educated sister will do her best to get her 
brothers educated, an educated woman will 
not choose an illiterate husband or,.if married 
to one, may shame him into educating himself. 
On the other hand, many an educated father 
tolerates illiteracy in his daughters, many 
educated husbands marry and prefer illiterate 
wives, and educated brothers there are in 
plenty who are not ashamed to have illiterate 
sisters. 

‘King George V, speaking at Calcutta on 
| January 6, 1912, wanted that there should 
“be spread over the land a_ network of 
schools and colleges from which will go forth 
*. loyaland manly and useful citizens.” Had 
he or has he no use for womanly women 
citizens ? He wished “that the homes of my 
Indian subjects may be brightened and _ their 
labour sweetened by the spread of knowledge 
with all that follows in its train, a higher. 
level of ehoweats of comfort and of health.” 
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T ts wish cannot be fulfill led antes girls ATIC 
women are educated. 


' The Moral Value of the 

| Spinning Wheel. 

‘Among our selections from Indian Period 
cals, the reader will find some extracts, (pag 
224; ) from an article by Mr. C. F. Andrew 
dwelling on the moral harm done to village fol 
by their resort to towns and industrial centre: 
a4 hé spinning wheel can énable them to ek 
out their incomes, while remaining at home 
with the expenditure of very small capita 


i, 
and'thus escape the moral contamination o 


tf 


towns and industrial centres. 


Professors’ Salaries in Modern 

| British. Universities. 

Among our selections from  Foreig: 
Periodicals (page 236) will be found a 
extract mentioning the salaries of professor 
in modern British universities. Bearing i 
mind the difference in the cost of living i: 


‘Britain and India, the reader may compar 


these salaries with those paid in the Dacc: 
and':\Lucknow universities, in the Calcutt: 
University to a few pluralists, and tol E.S 
men Hin general. 


Emigrants from Fiji, &c. 

On pages 223-4 will be found’ an appea 
for help for distressed emigrants returnec 
from: Piji, &c. The need is very urgent. 


The Irish Situation. 

Iti is cheering to read in the Catholic Her 
aid of India, that, 

Thongh the Trish - conference has collapsed 
there‘ are reasons to think that the Britis] 
Govefnment - has definitely abandoned fright 
fulness” as a normal method for governin; 
Ireland. A secret order, addressed to the C 
C.’s tunits of the British 18th Infantry Brigad 
and attached to a letter signed H. O. Hutchin 
son, Lieut. Col, General Staff, 6th Division 
was recently intercepted by the I. R. A; ane 
published in full. The order frankly acknow 
ledges:the defeat of military terror and instruct: 
the units ‘to adopt a friendly attitude toward: 
the inhabitants, ” first, because “it is impossibl 
to supply sufficient troops” (paragraph 3), anc 
second, because “‘it is highly desirable on politi 
cal grounds to endeavour to improve relation 
with the inhabitants” (paragraph 16). 


i - ERRATA 
The Modern Review, July 1921, 
Page 1, Column 2, line 6, for ‘schools’ 
read scholars”. 
Paige 67, Column 2, Line, 29, Read “and 
not Sankara” for “and Sankara”. 
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EAST AND WEST 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE,. 


(1) 

[T isnot always a profound interest in 
| man that carries travellers nowadays 
to distant lands. More often it is 
the facility for rapid movement. For 
lack of time and for the sake of conve- 
nience, we gefieralise and crush human 
facts flat in the packages inside our steel 

trunks that hold our traveller’s reports. 
Our knowledge of our own country- 
men, and our feelings about them have 
slowly and unconsciously grown out of 
innumerable facts which are full of contra- 
dictions and subject to incessant change. 
‘They have the elusive mystery and fluidity 
of life. We cannot define to ourselves 
what we are as a whole, because we know 
‘too, much; because our knowledge is 
more than knowledge. It is an immediate 
consciousness of personality, any evalua- 
tion of which carries some emotion, joy or 
sorrow, shame or exaltation. But in a 
foreign land, we try to find our compensa- 
tion for the meagreness of our data by the 
compactness of the generalisation which 
our imperfect sympathy itself helps us to 
form. When a stranger from the West 
travels in the Eastern world, he takes 
the facts that displease him and readily 
makes use of them for his rigid conclusions, 
fixed upon the unchallengeable authority 
of his personal experience. It is like a man, 


who has his own boat for crossing his- 


village stream, but, on being compelled to 
wade across some strange watercourse, 
draws angry comparisons, as he goes, from 
every patch of mud and every pebble which 
his feet encounter. 


ie 
ra : 
; - : 


» 


fla 


“3 
Our mind has faculties which are unis 


versal; but its habits are insular. There 
are men who become impatient and angry 


‘at the least discomfort, when these habits 


are incommoded. In their idea of the next 
world, they probably conjure up the 
ghosts of their slippers and dressing 
gowns, and expect the latch-key that 
opens their lodging-house door on earth 


to fit their door-lock in the ‘other world. 


As travellers they are a failure; for they 
have grown too accustomed to thet 
mental easy-chairs and in their intellectual 
nature love home comforts, which are, 
of local make, more than the realities of 
life, which like earth itself, are full of ups 
and downs, yet are one in their rounded 
completeness. : | 


The modern age has brought the geo- 
graphy of the earth near to us, but made 
it difficult for us to come into touch with 
man. We go to strange lands and 
observe; we do not live there. We hardly 
meet men, but only specimens of know- 
ledge. We are in haste’to seek for general 


‘types and overlook individuals. 


When we fall into the habit of neglect- 
ing to use the understanding, that comes 
of sympathy, in our travels, our know- 
ledge of foreign people grows insensitive, 
and therefore easily becomes both unjust 
and cruel in its character, and also selfish 
and contemptuous in its application. 
Such has, too often, been the case with. 
regard to the meeting of Western people 
in our days with others for whom they do 
not recognise any obligation of kinship. _ 

It has been admitted that the dealizgs 
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hetipeen ‘different races of men are not 


merely between individuals; that our 
mutual understanding is either aided, or 
else obstructed, by the general emanations 
forming the social atmosphere. These 


emanations are our collective ideas and © 


collective feelings, generated according 
to special historical circumstances, 
» For instance, the caste-idea is a colléct- 


ive idea in India, When we approach an. 


Indian, who is under the influence of this 
collective idea, he is no longer a pure 
individual with his conscience fully awake 
to the judging of the value of a human 
being. He.is more or less a passive 
medium for giving expression to the senti- 
ment of a whole community. 


It is evident that the caste-idea ts not. 


creative; it is merely institutional. It 
adjusts human beings according to some 
mechanical arrangement. It emphasizes 
the negative side of the individual,—his 
separateness. It hurts the complete 
truth in man, 

‘In the West, also, the people have a 
certain collective idea that obscures 
their humanity. Let me try to explain 
what I feel about it. 

(If) 
_ Lately I went to visit some battlefields 
of France, which had been devastated by 


war. The awful calm of desolation, which ° 


still bore wrinkles of pain, death- struggles 
stiffened into ugly ridges,—brought before 
my mind the vision of a huge demon, 
which had no shape, no meaning, yet had 
two arms that could strike, and break 
and tear, a gaping motith that could 
devour, and bulging brains that could 
conspire and plan. It was a purpose, 
which had a living body, but no complete 
humanity to temper it, Because it was 
-passion,—belonging to life, and yet not 
having the wholeness of life,—it was the 
most terrible of life’s enemies. 

Something of the same sense of oppres- 
sion in a different dégree, and the same 
desolation in a different aspect, is 
produced in my mind when I realise the 
‘touch of the West upon Eastern life,—the 
West which, in its relation to us, is all 
plan and purpose incarnate, without any 
superfluous humanity. 
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hI feel ihe contrast very strongly in 
Jdpan. In that country, the old “world 


presents itself with some ideal of perfection, 


intwhich man has his varied opportunities 
of! self-revelation in art, in ceremonial, in 
religious faith, and in customs expressing 
tie poetry of social relationship. There, 
one feels that deep delight of hospitality, . 
which life offers to life. And side by side, 
in the same soil, stands the modern world, 
which is stupendously big and powerful, 
but inhospitable, It has no simple-hearted 
welcom: for man. Itis living; yet the 
incompleteness of life’s ideal within it 
cannot but hurt humanity. 

ithe wriggling tentacles of a cold- 
blooded utilitarianism, with which the 
West has grasped all the easily yielding 
succulent portions of the East, are causings 


_ pain and indignation throughout the 


Eastern countries. The West comes to us, 
not with the imagination and sympathy. 
that create and unite; but with a shock 
of passion, —passion for power and wealth. 
This passion is a mere force, which has in 
it the principle of separ ation, of conflict. 

I have been fortunate in coming into 
cloge touch with individual men and 
women of the Western countries, and have 
feltiwith them their sorrows and shared* 
their aspirations..I have known that 
they seek the same God, who is my 
God,—even those who deny Him. I feel 
certain, that, if the great light of culture 
be extinct in Europe, our horizon in the 
East will mourn in darkness. It does not 
hurt my pride to acknowledge, that in the 
present age, Western humanity has 
received its mission to be the teacher of 
the world ; that her science, through the 
mastery of laws of matter, is to liberate 
human souls from the dark dungeon of 
matter. For this very reason, I have 
realised all the more strongly, that the 
dominant collective ‘idea in the Western 
countries is not creative. It 1s ready to 
ensla've or kill individuals; to drug a great 
people with soul-killing poison, smudging 
their; whole future with the black mist of 
stupefaction and emasculating entire 
races of men to the utmost degree of 
helplessness. It is wholly wanting in 
a power to blend and harmonise; 


° 


Fhe 
a 


it lacks the sense of the great personality 
of man. | 

The most significant fact of modern 
days is the fact, that the West has met the 
East. Such a momentous meeting of 
humanity, in order.to be fruitful, must 
have in its heart some great emotional 
idea, generous and creative. There can be 
‘no doubt that God’s choice “has fallen 
upon the knights-errant of the West for the 
service of the present age; arms and 
armour have been given to them; but 
have they yet realised in their hearts the 
single-minded loyalty to their cause which 
ean resist all temptations of bribery from 
the devil? The world today is offered to 
the West. She will destroy it, if she does 
not use it for a great creation of man. 
The materials for such a creation are in 
‘the hands of science; but the creative 
genius is in Man’s spiritual ideal. 


(1II) 


When I was young, a stranger from 
Europe came to Bengal. He chose his 
lodging among the people of the country, 
shared with them their frugal diet, and freely 
offered them his service. He found employ- 
mentin the houses of the rich, teaching 
them French and German, and the money 
thus earned he spent to help poor students 
in buying books. This meant for him 
hours ‘of walking in the midday heat of a 
tropical summer; for, intent upon exercis- 
ing utmost economy, he refused to hire 
conveyances. He was pitilessin his exac- 
tion from himself of his resources, in 
money, time and strength, to the point of 
privation; and all this for the sake ofa 
people who were obscure, to whom he 
was not born, but whom he dearly loved. 
He did not come to us with a professional 
mission of teaching sectarian creeds; he 
had not in his nature the least trace of 
that self-sufficiency of goodness, which 
humiliates by gifts the victims of its in- 
solent benevolence. Though he did not 
know our language, he took every occa- 
sion to frequent our meetings and cere- 
monies ; yet he was always afraid of in- 
trusion and tenderly anxious lest he might 
offend us by his ignorance of our customs. 
At last, under the continual strain of 
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swork in an alien climate and surround-— 
ings, his health broke down. He died, and 
was cremated at our burning ground 
according to his express desire. 

The attitude of his mind, the manner 
of his living, the object of his life, his 
modesty, his unstinted self-sacrifice for a 
people who had not even the power to_ 
give publicity to any benefaction bestowed: 
upon them, were so utterly unlike any- 
thing we were accustomed to associate 
with the Europeans in India, that it gave 
rise in our mind to a feeling of love border: 
ing upon awe. | 

We all have a realm of a private para- 
dise in our mind, where dwell deathless 
memories of persons who brought some 
divine light to our life’s experience, who 
may not be known to others and whose 
nanies have no place in the pages of his- 
tory. Let me confess to you that this 
man lives as one of those immortals in the 
paradise of my individual life. 

He came from Sweden, his name was 
Hammargren. What was most remark- 
able in the event of his coming to usin 
Bengal was the fact that in hisown country 
he had chanced to read. some works of 
my great countryman, Ram Mohan Roy, 
and felt an immense veneration for his 
genius’ and his character. Ram Mohan 
Roy lived in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and it is no exaggeration when I 
describe him as one of the immortal perso- 
nalities of modern time. This young 
Swede had the unusual gift of a far-sighted 
intellect and sympathy, which enabled him 
even from his distance of space and time, 
and in spite of racial differences, to realise 
the greatness of Ram Mohan Roy. It 
moved him so deeply that he resolved. 
to go to the country which produced 
this great man, and offer her his service. 
He was poor and he had to waitsome time 
in England before he could earn his passage 
money to India. There he came at last and. 
in reckless generosity of love utterly spent | 
himself-to the last breath of his life, away 
from home-and kindred and all the inheri- 
tances of his motherland. His stay 
among us was too short to produce any 
outward result. He failed even to achieve 
during his life what be had in his mind, 





which was to found by the help of his 
scanty earnings,a library as a memorial to 
Ram Mohan Roy, and thus to leave behind 
him a visible symbol of liis devotion. But 
what I prize most in this European youth, 
who left no record of his life behind him, 
is not the memory of any-~service of good 
will, but the precious gift of respect which 
he offered to the people who are fallen 
upon evil times, and whom it is so easy to 
ignore or to humiliate. For the first time 
in the modern days, this obscure indivi- 
dual from Sweden brought to our country 
the chivalrous courtesy of the West, a 
greeting of human fellowship. | 

The coincidence came to me with a 
great and delightful surprise when the 
Nobel prize was offered to me from 
Sweden. As a recognition of individual 
merit, it was of great value to me, no 
doubt; butitis the acknowledgment of 
the East as a collaborator with the 
Western continents, in contributing its 
riches to the common-stock of civilisation, 
which has an immense significance for the 
present age. It.is the joining hands in 
comradeship of the two great hemispheres 
of the human world across the sea. ; 


(1V) 
Today the real East remains unexplor- 
ed. The blindness of contempt is more 
hopeless than the blindness of ignorance, 
for contempt kills the light which ignor- 
ance merely leaves unignited. The East: is 
waiting to be understood by the Western 
races, in order not only to be able to give 
what is ‘true in her, but also to be confi- 
dent of her own mission. 
an Indian history, the meeting of the 
Mussalman and the Hindu produced 
Akbar, the object of whose dream was the 
unification of hearts and ideals. It had 
all the glowing enthusiasm of a religion, 
and it produced an immediate and a vast 
result even in his own lifetime. — 
But the fact still remains that the 
Western mind, after centuries of contact 
with the East, has not evolved the enthu- 
siasm of a chivalrous ideal which can bring 
this age to its fulfilment. It is everywhere 
raising thorny hedges of exclusion, offering 
human sacrifices to national self-seeking. 
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I | -has intensified the mutual feeling of 
envy ationg Western races themselves, as 
they fight over their spoils and display a 
carnivorous pride in their snarling rows of 
teéth. - 
(We must again guard our minds from 
any encroaching distrust of the individuals. 
of ia nation. The active love of humanity 
and the spirit of martyrdom for the 
cause-of justice and truth, which I[ 
have met with in the Western countries 
have been an immense lesson and in- 
spiration to me. I bave no doubt in 
my! mind that the West owes its true 
greatness, not so much to its marvellous 
training of intellect, as to its spirit of ser- 
vice devoted to the welfare of man. There-. 
fore I speak with a personal feeling of pain 
and sadriess about the collective power 


‘which is guiding the helm of Western civilt-' 
» sation. It is a passion; not-an ideal. The 


moze success it has brought to Europe, the 
more costly it will prove to her at last, 

when the accounts have to be rendered 

And, the signs are unmistakable, that the 
accounts have been called for. The time 
hasicome, when Europe must know that 
the forcible parasitism, which she has been 
practising upon the two large Continents 
of the world, the two most unwieldy> 
whales of humanity,—must be causing ‘to 
her ‘moral nature a gradual atrophy and 
degeneration. 

As an example, let me quote the follow- 
ing extract from the concluding chapter of 
“From the Cape to Cairo”, by Messrs. 
Grogan and Sharp, who have the power to 
inculcate their doctrines both by precept 
and by example. In their reference to the 
African they are candid, as when they say, 
‘“Weihave stolen his land. Now we must 
steali his limbs.” These two sentences, 
carefully articulated, with a smack of 
enjoyment, have been more clearly explain- 
ed in'the following statement, where some 
sense,of that decency, whichis the attenua- 
ted ghost of a buried conscience, prompts 
the writers to use the phrase, “compulsory 
labour”, in place of the honest word 
“slavery”; just asthe modern politician 
adroitly avoids the word ‘‘possession”’ and 
uses the word “mandate”. ‘Compulsory 
labour in some form,” they say, “is the 





coucllaey: or otf occupation of the coun- - 


try.” And they add: “It is pathetic, but 
it is history,”—implying thereby, that 
moral sentiments have no serious effect in 
the history of human beings. 

Elsewhere they write: “Either we must 
give up the country commercially, or we 
must make the African work. And mere 
abuse of those who point out the impasse 
cannot change the facts. We must decide 
and soon. Or rather the white man of 
South Africa will decide.” The authors 
also confess, that they have Seen too much 
of the world “to have any lingering belief 
that Western Civilisation benefits native 
races,’ 

The logic is simple,—the logic of egoism. 
But the argument is simplified by lopping 
off the greater part of the premise. For 
these writers seem to hold, that the only 
important question for the whife men of 
South Africa is, how indefinitely to grow 
fat on ostrich feathers and diamond 
mines, atid dance jazz dances over the 
misery and degradation of a whole race 
of fellow beings of a different colour from 
their own. Possibly they believe, that 
noral laws have a special domesticated 
breed of comfortable concessions for the 
service of the people in power. Possibly 
they ignore the fact, that commercial and 
political cannibalism, profitably practised 
upon foreign races, creeps back nearer 
home ; that the cultivation of unwhole- 
some appetites has its final reckoning with 


the stomach that has been made to serve 


it. For, after all, man is a spiritual being, 
and not a mere living money-bag jumping 
‘rom profit to profit, and breaking the 
backbone of human races-in its leapfrog 
of bulging prosperity. 

Such, however, has been the condition 
of things for more than acentury ; and 
today, trying to read the future by the 
light of the European conflagration, we 
are asking ourselves everywhere in the 
East: “Is this frightfully overgrown 
power really great ? It can bruise us from 
without ; but can it add to our wealth 
of spirit ? It can sign peace treaties ; but 
can it give peace ?” 

It was about two thousand years ago 
that all-powerful Rome in one of its east- 
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({n provinces executed on a cross ae 
simple teacher of an obscure tribe of Geer | 
men. On that day, the Roman governor 
felt no falling off of his appetite or aie ee 
On that day, there was, on the one hand, 
the agony, the humiliation, the death ; on - 
the other, the pomp of pride and festivity 
in the Governor's palace. 

And today ? To whom, then, shall we. 
bow the head ? 

Kasmai devaya havisha vidhema ? : 

“To which God shall we offer oblation! ae 
We know of an instance in our own’ 
history of India, when a great personality © 
both in his life and voice, struck the key-~ 
note of the solemn music of the soul, love - 
for all creatures. And that music crossed: 
seas, mountains and deserts. Races be- 
longing to different climates, habits and ; 
languages were drawn together, not in the* 
clash of arms, not in the conflict of exploit-" ; 
ation, but in harmony of life, in amity 
and peace. That was creation. 

When we think of it, we see at once 
what the confusion of thought was, to. 
which the.Western poet, dwelling upon. 
the difference between East and West, | 
referred, when he said, ‘Never the twain’. 
shall meet.” It is true, that they are not 
yet showing any. real sign of meeting. 
But the reason is, because the West has 
not sent out its humanity to meet the man 
in the East, but only its machme. There- 
fore the poet’s line has to be changed into 
something like this, 

Man is man, machine ts machine, 

And never the twain shall wed. 

You must know that red tape can never. 
be a common human bond, that official - 
sealing wax can néver provide means of. 
mutual attachment: that it is a painful. 
ordeal for human beings to have to receive 
favours from animated pigeon-holes, and 
condescensions from printed circulars that 
give notice, but ‘never speak. The presence 
of the Western people in the East is a> 
human fact. If we are to gain anything 
from them, it must not be a mere sum- 
total of legal codes and systems of civil 
and military services. Man is a great deal 
more to man than that. We have our 
human birthright to claim direct help from 
the man of the West, if he has vor 
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great to give us. It must come ‘to us, not 
through mere facts ina juxtaposition, but 
through the spontaneous sacrifice made 
by those who have the .gift and therefore 
‘the responsibility. 

Earnestly I ask the poet of the Western 
world to realize and sing to you with all 
the great power.of music which he has, 
that the East and the West are ever in 
search of each other, and that they must 
meet not merely in the fullness of physical 
strength, but in fullness of truth ; that 
the right hand, which wields the sword, 
has the need of the left, which holds the 
shield of safety. 

The East has its seat in the vast plains 
watched over by the snow-peaked moun- 
tains and -fertilized by rivers carrying 
mighty volumes of water to the sea. 
There, under the blaze of a-tropical sun, 
the physical life has bedimmed the light of 
its vigor, and lessened itsclaims. There 
man has had the repose of mind, which has. 
ever tried to set itself in harmony with 
the inner notes of existence.’ In the silence 
of sunrise and sunset, dnd on star-crowded 
a a he has sat face to face with the 
infinite, waiting for the revelation that 
opens up the heart of all that there is. 
He has said, in a rapture of realisation, 

“Hearken to me, ye children of the Im- 


mortal, who dwell in the kingdom of 
heaven. I have known, from ~ beyond 
darkness, the Supreme Person, shining 


with the padiance of the sun.” 
The man from the East, with his faith 


in the eternal, who in his soul has met oe 





ottial ‘of the Supreme Bemenetas: te 


never come to you in the West and spoken 
to you of the Kingdom of Heaven? Did 
he not unite the East and the West in 
truth, in.the unity of one spiritual bond 
between all children of the Immortal, in 
the realization of one great Personality in 
all human persons ? 

Yes, the East did meet the West pro- 
foundly i in the growth of her life. Such 
union became possible, because’ the East 
came. to the West with the ideal that is 
creative, and not with the passion that 
destroys moral bonds. The mystic con- 
sciousness of the infinite, which she brought 
with her, was greatly needed by the man 
of the West to give him his balatice. 

Od the other hand, the East must find 
her own balance in Scie. ice,—the magurfi- 
cent ‘gift that the West can bring to her. 
Truth has its nest as well as its sky. 
That: nest is definite in structure, accurate 
in law of construction ; and though it has 
to be changed and rebuilt over and over 
again, the need of it is never-ending and 
its laws are eternal. For some centuries 
the East has neglected the nest building 
of truth. She has not been attentive to 
learn its secret. Trying to cross the track- 
less infinite, the East has relied solely 
upon i her wings. She has spurned the 
earth,, till, buffeted by storms, her wings 
are hurt and she is tired, sorely needing 
help. (But need she then be told, that the 
messenger of the sky and the builder of 
the nest shall never meet ? 


THE FIRST LORD MINTO’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
( Continued from page 210 of the August Number. ) 


O then, though it may not have been a 
matter of political expediency during the 
administration of Lord Minto not to give 

peace or afford security to the persons and 
properties of the inhabitants of the territories 
then under the rule of the East India Company, 
such peace andisecurity were not enjoyed by them. 


But Ihe rising in ‘arms of Indians of their 
own territories against their tyrannical rule 
was not the only danger which the British 
had to’ apprehend. The Marathas had been 
defeated, but not altogether crushed. It was 
quite possible for them to combine again and 
take revenge on their British persecutors” aud 
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aggressors. The persecutions to which Holkar 
had been subjected for so many years, the 
disappointments which he had met with, told 
on his health and he went out of his mind and 
became insane in 1808. Holkar was an ambi- 
tious prince and- his beconiing insane was 
very fortunate to the British at this critical 
period ‘of their existence in India. So Lord 
Minto had no fear from Holkar. The character 
of Jeswant Rao Holkar has been thus des- 
cribed by Captain Grant Duff. He writes :— 

“The chief feature of Jeswant Rao Holkar's 
character was that hardy spirit of energy and enter- 
prise which, though, like that of his countrymen, 
boundless in success was also not to be discouraged 
by trying reverses. He was likewise better educated 
than Marathas in general, and could write both the 
Persian language and his own: hts manner was frank, 
and could be courteous......s0....... In person his 
stature was low, but he was of a very active strong 
make ; though his -complexion was.dark, and he had 
lost aneye by the accidental bursting of a match- 
lock, the expression of - his countenance was not 
disagreeable, and bespoke something of droll humor, 
as well as of manly boldness.” 


The derangement of the intellect of such a 


prince was not a small gain to the British, who 


were further fortunate when it was settled that 
the government of Holkar’s dominions should 
be administered by a regency controlled by 
Ameer Khan, but under the nominal authority 
of Tulsiby, the»favourite mistress of Jeswant 
Rao. On the death of Jeswant Rao, she adopted 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, a boy of four years of age, 
and in his name, continued to govern, ; 

Ameer’ Khan was a Pathan soldier of fortune, 
and a leader of those men who were known in 
Indian history as Pindaries. The position 
which Ameer Khan came to occupy in the 
government of Holkar’s dominion was an évent 
highly favourable to the cause of the British, 
Captain Grant Duff writes : 


“Ameer Khan was soon recalled to Rajputana in 
the prosecution of his own views, which were solely 
bent upon the extention of predatory power for the 
interest of himself and his ferocious band of Pathans. 
suena When it suited his views of plunder, Ameer 
Khan sometimes advanced claims in Holkar’s name 
but those clatms were not pressed where the conse- 
guences might involve the state of Holkar with the 
British Government.” 


The words put in italics in the above extract 
clearly. show how anxious Ameer Khan was, to 
be in the good graces of the Christian Govern- 
ment of India. He further served as its cats- 
paw by not bringing about order and good 
government “in the state, of which he was the 
virtual dictator. Grant Duff writes :— _ 

“The Government, if such it may.be designated, 
of Holkar was aiternately swayed’ by two factions, 
the Maharathas and the Pathans, who were constantly 
intriguing against each other, and nothing could 
exceed the state of anarchy which prevailed ‘through- 
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out the country’. 


. and the Maharaja Sindhia, 
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This was exactly what suited the purpose 


of the British rulers. | | 
For the same historian writes, that 
“Tt was expected that their (The Maratha Chiefs’) 


domestic wars, the plunder of their neighbours, and — | 


the fear of losing what they possessed, would deter 
them from hostile 7 
Government.’ 


proceedings against the British | 


_So then it would not require much exercise _ 
of one’s intelligence to infer that all the dis: ~ 
tractions and anarchy in the Holkar’s Govern. | 
ment, may have been created ‘through the ~ 
instrumentality of Ameer Khan and served the — 
selfish ends of the British. From the Govern. © 
ment of Holkar there was no danger to the * 
Company, nay, on the contrary, from the fact ~ 
that Ameer Khan was the virtual dictator of |: 
that state, they expected help and assistance < 


from him to keep their position secure in India. 


- But from the other Maratha princes, es- 
pecially Sindhia, there was the danger of in-.’ 


vasion of their territories, 


The frontiers of . 


British India were at this time contiguous to © 
those of Maratha princes, viz., the Raja of Berar — 


had been defeated by the British Government 
and made to part with a large portion of their 


Both these princes ~ 


dominions. It was not impossible that these ~ 


princes would take revenge on the Britishers 
Since vengeance sleeps long but never dies, I¢ 
was absolutely necessary, therefore, 
should be taken to prevent Sindhia, 
have been an ambitious prince, as well as the 
Raja of Berar from committing any mischief 
in British India. The finances of the 
were not such as to have allowed 
maintain a large army to guard their frontiers 
against the inroads of any of the Maratha 


that steps. 
known to | 


Company — 
them to | 


princes. It seems to us that the British effected — 


their own safety by creating distractions and 
disorders in the states of the Maratha Princes, 
not only by sending their own emissaries into 
those states, but keeping in their pay, as well 
as encouraging the Pindarics. We have arrived 
at this opinion by taking into consideration the 
facts and circumstances described below. | 

The Marquess Wellesley never concealed the 


zs) 


fact that he desired to create distractions in — 
the dominion of Dowlut Rao Sindhia when he 
was going to war with Tippu and trying — 
to impose his scheme of subsidiary’ alliance on ~ 


the neck of the Peishwa. At that time Dowlut 
Rao Sindhia was in the Deccan and it was 
considered necessary by the Governor-General 


that that Prince should return to Hindusthan. | 


To effect this, he did not scruple to instruct | 
his.subordinates to devise means and sénd — 


emissaries to that prince’s dominion to stir 
distractions. Again, when he wanted to go 
war with the Maratha confederates, he ins- 
tructed General Lake, then in the upper pro- 
vinees, to send emissaries to Sindhia’s territo- 
ries forthe sole purpose of creating disorder. 


It is evident from the Marquess Wellesley’s — 


up . 
to — 


wis: 
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“published despatches that, that, Governor- chiefly in Malwa, and attaching themselves respec- 
“General indulged in conspiracies and intrigues. tively ito Sindhia and Holkar, became distinguished 


vagainst Dowlut Rao Sindhia. It is therefore 
‘hot unreasonable to presume that at this criti- 
-eal period of their history in India, the British 
rulers should have also adopted the same very 


means which the Marquess Wellesléy had done. 


with such marked success not. very long ago. 
In this connection, Sir George Barlow’s poli- 
cy-“‘a policy, which declaredly looks to the 
disputes and wars ofits neighbours, as one of 
the chief sources ofits ( British -Government’s ) 
security’’—should not be lost sight of. | 

Moreover, an embassy had been despatched 
to Persia under Sir John Malcolm with the 
avowed object of instigating the Mohamedan 
sovereign of that country to invade the ter- 
ritory ofa friendly, and besides a Mohamedan 
prince, that is of Afghanisthan, to prevent the 
latter from ever giving trouble to the Euro- 
peans in india, We shall have occasion to. refer 
to this Persian embassy later on. What we 
want here to. emphasize is this that while steps 
had been taken to prevent an independent 
power sevéral thousands of miles away from 
the frontiers of British India from giving any 
trouble to the British Government, was it 
probable that precautionary measures should 
have been neglected against the inroads of the 
Maratha -princes, especially when we remen- 
ber the fact that they had been wronged and 
injured and were therefore expected to take re- 
venge on the Government of India? The fron- 
tiers of British India and of the territories under 
the administration of the Maratha princes were 


as Sindhia Shahi, and Holkar Shahi Pindaries re- 
ceiving grants of land chiefly in the vicinity of the 
Nerbudda, for the maintenance of themselves and their 
followers in time of peace, on the condition of gratui- 


ie . ‘ ry . 
tous cd-operation in time of war.” 


Thé Pindaries thus appear to have been a. 
sort Of unpaid militia whose services were 
required only in time of war; at other times 
they. used to lead the lives of .peaceful culti- 
vators. Lest these Pindaries should give trouble 
to the! Europeans, it would seem that they were 
subsidised by them not only to keep them out 
of their territories, but also to create distrac- 
tions !'in the dominions of the Maratha princes. 
That lat one time at least the Pindaries were 
subsidised by the Company appears very clear- 
ly from the despatches of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. {Dating his letter from camp, twelve miles 
north) of the Gutpurba, 29th, March 1803, the 
Duke i} of Wellington (at that time Major- 
General the Hon. Arthur Wellesley ) wrote to 
Lieut.;General Stuart :— 

“IT enclose the translation of a paper, which, with 
the coricurrence and advice of Major Malcolm, I have 
given to Appah Saheb's Vakeel. 


‘"Hé has had three thousand Pindaries in his 
service; to whom he gave no pay and who subsisted 
by plundering the Raja of Kolapoor. In order that 
all these chiefs may come forward in the service of 
the “‘Peishwa at the present crisis, I have prevailed 
upon them to cease hostilities and, ofcourse, Appa 
‘Saheb’s Pindaries can “no longer subsist ‘upon the 
plunder they might acquire in the territory of the Raja 


contiguous and therefore it was much easier for of Kolapoor ¥- 2 a Ifhe ( the Peishwa ), 


the latter to always harass and give endless 
trouble to the British than for the Afghan so- 
vereign to cross rocky passes and march 
through deserts before ~he could reach the 
British territories in India. The very existence 
of distractions and disorders in the dominions 
of the Maratha princes should lead. us to sus- 
pect that. these were mostly the work of the 
enissaries of the British Government. 

It was not only by means of emissaries that 
the Europeans created all these distractions, 
but it is also most probable that the services 
of the Pindaries were also utilised for bringing 
about this miserable state of affairs in the 
Maratha states. It is not necessary: here 
to devote much space to tracing the origin of 
the Pindaries’ Regarding them Professor H. H. 
Wilson writes :— 


“The Pindaries, as a body of irregular horse, 
serving without pay, and receiving in lieu of it, license 
to plunder, appear to have originated in the South of 
India, constituting an element in the composition 
of the armies of the last Muhammadan dynasties of 
the Deccan. After their downfall, the services of the 
Pindaries were transferred to the Marathas with 
whom*they served against Aurangzeb, and at a still 
later date, they shared in the disastrous defeat at 
Panipat. After that event, their. leaders settled 


should: not approve of retaining them, they may either’ 
be discharged, ov may be employed tn the plunder of 


the enemy without pay, according to circumstances ; 


and, atiall events, supposing that his Highness should 
vefuse to pay their expensesiu....the charge to the 
company will be trifling tn comparison with the 
benefit which this detachment must derive from keep- 
ing tlis body of Pindaries out of Holkar's service, 
and from cutting off our communications with the 
army | % 


From the words putin italics in the above 
extracts, the motive which prompted the future 
“Iron Duke to subsidize the Pindaries is quite evi- 
dent. | The reasons which the Hon. Arthur Wel- 
lesley jurged for bribing ‘the Pindaries. applied 
with equal force ta the critical situation in 
which theGovernment of India found itself during - 
the Governor-Generalship of Lord Minto: It 
is not therefore improbable that the same 
means should have also been adopted in Lord 
Minto’s time which the Hon. Arthur Wellesley 
had advocated years previously to have the 
Pindaries “employed in the plunder of the enemy 
without pay.” That these Pindaries were in the 
pay ig the Company seems highly probable 
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foot-note by Captain Grant Duff in his history 

> of the Marathas. That Christian author writes ; 
“For along time they (Pizdaries) respected the 
persons of the British subjects, to which the author 
(Captain Grant Duff) can bear testimony, having 


accidentally passed through a body of Piudartes in the - 


middle of a night. when they had committed excesses ; 
F°and to him, though unarmed and unattended; they 
offered neither molestation nor insult.” . 
The: only explanation for the Pindaries re-. 
fraining from ‘molesting or insulting British 
subjects would lie in the hypothesis that the 
Pindaries were in the pay of the Company and 
therefore were bound not to molest or insult 
them, But,those who sow the wind, reap the 
whirl-wind..- The Pindaries after all com: 


menced raids in‘the provinces of British India, 


Captain Grant, Duff writes :— 


‘‘For sometime, *until the -districts in Malwa, 


Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Rajputana were 


exhausted, and the Pindar7es were excited to venture 
; on more fertile fields, . their ravages were chiefly 
'~ confined to those countries and Berar ,.........But 
even had no other causes arisen to excite the.Pinda- 
vies to extend their depredations, it was impossible, 
in the state in which -India was left,.by the “half 
measures and selfish policy adopted by the British 
Government, that any part of it could long remain 
exempt from predatory inroad. The’ Rajput states 
were overrun by Amir Khan, Sindhia, Holkar, and 
the Pindaries ; and the territories, of Sindhia and 
Holkar," intermixed as they were in Malwa, at the 
hands of a powerful and lawless soldiery, soon became 
hike Rajputna, common prey.” ; 
. . The “selfish policy”, as shown in the words 
*of Sir George Barlow quoted on a ‘previous 
page, was the policy adopted by the British 
to maintain their “security” in India. It has 
| also been hinted at before, that this “selfish 
| policy’. must have dictated-the British to pay 
| and instigate the Pindaries to create distrac- 
| 


tions in the states of the non-Christian princes~ cameto his rescue, but it was political expe>s 


of India. Ofcourse, all the Pindaries and their 
leaders were not: bribed and subsidized. The 
‘policy was to play off .one against the other, 
and so acting on this policy, they would have 
only favored a few ‘in order to excite the jeal- 
ousies of the others and succeed in inducing 
them to cut each other’s throats. It seems 
almost certain _that Ameer Klian was one of 
those whom the British subsidized, since he 
was an intelligent.and powerful freebootet and 
had also a large following.. To. this circums- 
tance, perhaps, is to be attributed. the fact’ of 
his never committing raids in the adjacent ter- 
ritories of British India: - ts - 
The provinces then under the administration 


wy 


of the Company. in India, were after all, not | 


free from the ravages of thé Pindaries. It was 
towards the close.of Lord. Minto’s rule, that 


is. about the year 1812, that the Pindaries. 


first. made their. appeatance .in British India. 
The real reasons for their raids in the British 
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_ territories then. under their administration? "x 


_ latter.” 


‘in secret understanding with them. 
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encouraged and excited to venture on more} 






leaders ‘which might have prompted them to.;? 


secretly encouraged by the independent natives? 
princes to make raids on the: British provinces, 
as a retaliatory measure against what they hat:53 
suffered at the hands of the Christian Goverii#:4 
mentofIndia,. “ | ; 2 e 

The fact being remembered that the Pitdaries 34 
were a sort of-irregular niilitia, who, in time: 4 
of peace, cultivated their fields or. followed -™ 
their own professions, and that their services 3 
were only requisitioned as camp followers in:3 
time of war to plunder and annoy the enemy's 4 
country and army, the question naturally arises:3 
why after the termination ‘of: the second¥¥, 
Maratha war, the Pindaries, insteadsof leadiiig. % 
their peaceful avocations, were always in 4. % 
state of perpetual warfare and created distrag#: 3 
tions, disorder, confusion ‘and anarchy im the: * 
dominions of the principal native princes, with “# 
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the Europeans might enjoy security in the: 





Ameer Khan, as has been already said before, 4 
was in the pay of the Europeans. He never # 
crossed swords with, or gave’ trouble to, the % 

Nevertheless, they at one time were: 
desirous to crush him, when he invaded thes 
dominion of the Raja of Berar. It.was not ont. 
of any love for the Raja that the Europeans” 
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diency . which prompted them to adopt the 
course which they did. Ameér Klan’s reasons: 
for invading the 2aja of Berar’s territory are. 
thus set forth by Professor H. ‘H. Wilson “: 
in his, edition of..Mill’s History of India:— . . 


“Left without control by ‘the insanity of Holkar, 3 
keeping together, a numerots body of troops, for thé 


=~ 


payment of which he, possessed no means of his own,’ 
Amir Khan, after exhausting the resources -of _the ss 


Rajput princes, was compelled to look ;abroad fer'=3 
_ plunder, and enlarge the field of his depredations. 


The.Raja of Rerar was selected as“ the victim of his 
: : - ; arte 


necessities, *  ° : , 


-“In the commencement of his political career, .<’ 
Jeswant Rao Holkar had been detained for some-time.™. 
asa prisoner at Nagpur, and according to his’ cwng 

" # This of course: does not’ refer to the  peried.2 
when .Jeswant. Rao Holkar was at war-with the «Bri. ~* 
tish. Even then, Ameer ‘Khan seems to have been" 
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ie. “Although not bound by the terms of the existing 
. treaty ‘to give military aid to the Raja of Nagpur 
against his enemies, yet the aggression of Amir 
‘Khan was considered by the Bengal Government 
:t0 mean its vigorous interposition. There were 
..@founds for suspecting that his movements were 
> got unconnected with the discontent of the Subahdar 
~of Hyderabad: and although the assertions of ‘his 
‘envoys at Nagpur, that their masters had been 
-, induced to invade the country by the invitation of the 
“Nizam, who had: offered to defray the cost of a still 
- more formidable armament, might not be deserving 


- of implicit credit, yet the known sympathies of the . 


- parties rendered such a league between them far from 
.improbable, The interests of the British power were, 
. therefore, implicated with those of the Raja of Berar.” 


> The Nizam, it should be remembered, was. 
~-merely a puppet in the hands of the Company. 
- That he should have ventured to have taken 
, Such a step as that attributed to him in the 
‘above passage, without the knowledge or 
:,.connivance of the British Resident at his court, 
“-seems very highly, improbable. It appéars to” 
,us that the Nizam had been inspired by the 
tEuropeans at his court to intrigue with, and 
anvite Ameer Khan to invade the Raja of 
<Berat’s territory, in order first to ruin that 


ee *. 
~ 


; Pathan soldier of fortune and secondly, to 
. inveigle the Raja of Berar in the scheme of 
= subsidiary alliance. Ameer Khan, although in 
“the pay of the British, was an able and intelli- 
= gent man. He was a tall poppy, and as such, 
z-although he had proved of great service to the 
«Europeans, the latter would have been only too 
= delighted to see his downfall and death. 

Pr 
“ 


« though not a strong prince, was a Maratha 
‘and smarting under the insults and injuries he 
2-had been subjected to, by the British, and thts 
:4t was not an. impossible or improbable thing 
*'for the Raja to conspire against them, since 
vengeance sleeps long, but never dies. At the 
“time when the war was going to be declared 
s against Holkar, itis alleged that the Raja of 


* Berar was intriguing with Holkar against the. 


= :British, At that time the Government of India 
“pressed the Raja to enter into the scheme of 


:: subsidiary alliance with them. In the despatch . 


. of the Goyertior-General in council to the Honor- 
-“able the Secret Committee of the~ Honorable 
the Court of Directors, dated Fort William, 
. March 24th, 1805, itisstated -~ 
*- On the following day the Resident desired the 
~~ attendance of one of.the Raja’s principal ministers 
“= topics connected with the Governor-General’s recent 
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On the other hand, the Raja “of Berar, ‘al-. 


efor the purpose of conversing with him on the several 


peans;. must have 
7 . % : 
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from his admission to the benefits of the general ° 
defensive alliance. ye a 
“The arguments employed by the Resident: to 
convince the minister of the advantages of the propos- 
ed arrangements were founded principally on the 
dangers to which the government and the dominions 
of thé Raja would be exposed under the circumstances. 
in which the several states of India might be expected 
to be placed by the successful issue of the contest with 
Jeswant Rao Holkar, observing that the hordes of 
freebcoters, whom our sticcess would deprive of 
immediate employment would direct their _depreda- 
tions jagainst the territories of those states which 
possessed the least efficient means of defence ; that 
the principal states of India being connected by terms 
of the most intimate alliance'with the British Govern- 
ment,, which was bound ‘to protect them, these free- 
booters would probably seek subsistence by plundering 
the territories of the Raja of Berar, and that His 
Highness must be sensible of the inadequacy of his 
own military resources to protect his country against 
the ravages to which it would thus be exposed. tbs 
“The Resident concluded by contrasting the 
danger and embarassment of the Raja’s future situa- 


tion with the security and prosperity of those states 
which were connected with the British Government' 
by the relations of a° defensive alliance, and the 
Resident having’ desifed to communicate to the Raja 
the substance of the conversation, the minister. 
withdrew. ; 
a t x cg ; - 

“The Resident; therefore, deemed it proper to 
obtainjjan audience of the Raja for the purpose of 
conversing personally with his Highness and of endea- 


_ vouring _by a just representation of the advantages of 


the arfangement to induce the Raja to propose its 
adoption. ; , y 
“At this conference the resident repeated the 

' : * a 
arguments: which he had employed in his conference 
with the minister. The Raja acknowledged his sense 
of the! danger to which his country would be exposed: 


‘ at the! conclusion of the war, but expressed a_confi- 
“dence in the adequacy of his resources for the defence 


of his dominions against common attacks, and stated 
his conviction that in a case of imminent danger he 
might |'depend. upon the support of the British 
Government, oe 
fea : % i . * ; * | | 

“The Raja however, continuing to manifest his 
reluctafhce to the adoption of the proposed arrange- 
ment, ‘the Resident deemed: it inconsistent with the 
spirit of his instructions to pursue the subject with 
additional urgency, : 7 
je # 
- ‘Tslappeared ‘to be move advisable to leave the 
Raja to the operation of future events on his mind, 
and to trust exclusively to that influence for the means 
of effecting the object of obtaining the concession of 
the Raja to the alliance ; ‘with this view, the Resident 
was directed to vefrain from any further agitation 
of theigquestion,* * # i 

* Reading the above,, and especially the pas- 
sages put in italics, it is evident that the Euro- 
earnestly prayed for some 
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which would oblige him to seek their protection. 
Regarding the anxiety of the Europeans for 
‘obtaining the accession of the Raja of Berar to 
the alliance, it will, not be straining one’s 
imagination too much to predict that they 
must have taken means to bring about such a 
state of affairs which would threaten the very 
“existence of the Raja of Berar. It was not im- 
possible then for them to have indirectly induced 
Ameer Khan through their puppet the Nizam, to 
have attacked the Raja of Berar. and then to 
show. their disinterestedness to have come to 
the rescue Of the latter so as tomake him believe 
that they were bis true friends. It was no 
doubt double-dealing, or, to quote the proverb 
‘hunting with the hound and running with the 
hare” But without double-dealing, without act- 
ing on the maxims and suggestions of Machia- 
velli, it was impossible for the Europeans to 
obtain power and establish their supremacy 
in India. 
. Ameer Khan‘protested against the Company 
' rendering aid to the Raja of Berar.: Prof. H.H. 
Wilson writes that Ameer Khan, 


“appealed with unanswerable justice, although. 


with no avail, to the stipulation’ of the existing treaty 
with Holkar, on whose behalf he pretended to act, 
which engaged that the British Government would 
not. in any manner whatever interfere in his affairs ; 
and....0...He argued that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was a manifest infraction of the treaty, and a 
breach of the solemn promises made to Jeswant Rao, 
that it would not meddle with his claims upon the. 


Raja of Berar............ These representations were no | 


longer likely to be of any weight.” ~ 


‘’ The British assembled an army to punish 
Ameer Khan. That Pathan soldier of fortune 


imminent danger: befalling the Raja of Berar: 





precipitately’ retreated from the Raja of | 
Berar’s territory. The British also did not pur- 
sue him ; for _ 

“Although for a session,” writes Professor Wilson, . 
‘it was in contemplation to continue military opera-_ 


.tions until the complete destruction of Amir Khan’s. 


power should have been effected, yet the probability ~ 
that the prosecution of this policy might leadtoa - 
protracted and expensive series of hostilities induced _ 
the Governor-General to départ from his original _ 
design, and content himself with the acconiplishment 
of the mairr object of the armament. . Their troops 
were therefore recalled to their several stations in the | 
Company’s territories and of those of their allies,” 


This was the only military expedition tunder- - 
taken in India during the administration of 
Lord Minto.* : : 

( To be continued. ) 


- Historicus, : 


* Lotd Minto felt. “that an enterprising and ambi: 
tious Musalman chief, at the head of a numerotis — 
army, irresistible by any power except that of the: 
Company, should be permitted to establish his autho- | 
rity, on the ruins of the Raja’s dominions, over terri. ’: 
tories contiguous to those of the Nizam, with whom ~ 
community of religion, combined with local power and ; 
resource, might lead to the formation of projects. ® 
probably not uncongenial to the mind-of the Nizam. 
himself, and certainly consistent with the views and | 
hopes of a powerful party in his court for the subver- 
sion of the British alliance.” ‘ 

Why did Lord Minto come to the rescue of the 
Raja of Nagpur against Ameer Khan's invasion ? | 
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AN AMERICAN IN REFORMING REFORMATORIES 


“We may either smother the divine fire of 
youth or we may food it. We may- either stand 
stupidly staring as it sinks into a murky fire of 
crime and flares into the intermittent blaze of 
folly or we may tend it into a lambent flame 
with power to make clean and bright our dingy 
city streets.” 


Jane Addams, 


ECENTLY in Holland I visited a 
Reformatory for boys which was 
said to be a model one. It was si- 

tuated in beautiful country, high ground 
overlooking extensive pine woods, and 


the buildings were impressive, But the - 
entrance was like. that of. a prison. 
We were admitted by a janitor who 
unlocked the doors and sent for the 


‘Superintendent. He was a tall bearded 


man with a stern expression but a kindly 
smile. What struck me most was a large - 
bunch of keys which was fastened by a | 
chain round his waist.. These he used © 
for opening, and closing behind us, every - 
door throtigh which we passed. An air — 
of oppressive silence surrounded the place _ 
although there were five hundred boys 





dn the buildings. We were ates errs 
-- Class-rooms equipped in the most upto- 
‘date manner, a manual training room, 
and a magnificent gymnasium, but wher- 
ever wecame across boys they looked 
gloomy and depressed. At one. stage 
in our. round of inspection the Superin- 
tendent ‘grinily urilocked two iron doors 
and showed us a solitary cell.in which 
was, standing an. unfortunate boy ‘of 
about. fourteen, without .a chair or a 
stool to sit on, without any books to read 


and. iniprisoned within double walls so. 


_asto prevent .any ‘sound of erying from. 
reaching ‘beyond ‘the walls of his own 
cell; Iwas told that he was being pun- 
ished for having run away. Probably of 
all the boys in-the institution he was 
the one who» most loved liberty, and to 
him: ‘was’ being given this hideous form 
of punishment. [I was shown the shower 
baths - and. the- -“ observation gallery”: in 
which an attendant watched “to prevent 
- any attempt at suicide’! Then I was 
taken to the dormitories. There each boy 
slept in a locked cell-like cubicle which 


separated him from his companions, These 


-eubicles were decorated in a way that 


showed the craving for self-expression on ° 


‘the part of the individual inmate. In 
some the walls were covered with bright- 
ly coloured drawings, while in others 
were photographs of mother, father, bro- 
thers or sisters. In a= large number a 
crucifix was hanging above the bed. As 
I-was passing through one of the cor- 
ridors I waved my hand to.a youngster 
who was working outside the kitchen 
and he waved. back. But I was told by 


C4 


the friend who was with me that the. 


boy would get into trouble if he had been 
seen waving to a visitor. 


. Just before leaving the building I was 


taken into a room the door.of which was. 


not locked. Inside there was a laughing 
group of older boys who came up and 
crowded round the visitors, talking. and 
chatting with them in quite a happy way. 
I was astonished at the change of atmos- 
phere in this room.as compared with all 
the rooms into which I had already been 
and I asked the Superintendent the mean- 
ing of it. He explained that these were 


nd i ses ees ig: had behaved al 
"during their time at the Reformatory, 
and; were now’ many of them working 
in the. neighbouring -town, They - were 
givén: complete freedom of movement, and 
were never locked. in like the younger 


boys. They wete even allowed to smoke, 
the :privilege of most young Dutchmen 
after the age of. sixteen or seventeen. I 
enqitired why this obviously successful 
treatment was not applied ‘throughout, 
for ‘it seemed to produce such evident 
happiess and contentment. But I was 


told that the younger “delinquents” were 


not ready for such freedom. Evidently “a. 


‘were not meant to be happy. 


Although other reformatories in’ Hol- 
land are probably rum on more enlight- 
ened lines, 1 am. told that similar condi- 
tions pervail i in many of the reformatories 


in America. -At one of which I know the 


boys are made to walk into the dining 
rootn in “lock step”, and are not allowed 
to speak at meals. At another “home” 
the jboys for trivial offences have their 
heads held under water until they gasp 
for breath. 

But at one place: in- America I have 
come across the work of one who ten 
years ago started an experiment in the 
treatment of “juvenile delinquents” based 
on the belief that there is no such thing 
as a bad boy, and that ‘virtue is not 
a hard conformity to a law felt as alien 
to the natural character, but a free 
expression of the inner life.” This is 
the Starr Commonwealth for Boys situ- 
ated at Albion in ‘Michigan. “Rabindra- 
nath. Tagore visited this ‘School and 
afterwards wrote to Mr. Floyd Starr, its 
founder, as follows : 

“My visit to your place has been to me 
like'some oasis with its spring of the 
water of life. Other things of bigger di- 
mensions will be forgotten, but the memory 
of your little school will remain a part of 
my lifeto the end—because I had a touch 
of truth there and came away richer than 
when I visited the place. It was a real 
joy to me to see the creative work you 
are doing for your boys, for you -are 
showing, what I myself have always sc 
strongly beligved, that every ney res 
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T O END WAR 


YEARLY three years after the Armistice, 
with the whole world still divided 
into military camps; afid the bitter- 

ness, which in the past has led to war, 
stronger and fiercer than ever! It seems, 
at first glance, a forlorn and empty hope 
to write down such words as.I have 
inseribed—‘To End War in the World.’ 
Yet, I truly believe, that there was never 
before any period in human history, when 
these words had surer hopes .of fulfilment. 
If my readers in the Modern Review will 
bear with me, I intend to write more fully 
concerning this subject later on. For it 
has become a passionate longing with me 
and a constant companion of my thought. 
Here, lonly wish to draw attention toa 
tiny group of quiet workers, who formed 
themselves into a fellowship at the very 
first outbreak of the-European war, in 
August, 1914. They called -themselves a 
‘Fellowship of Reconciliation’. Most of 
-the original’ members were from the Society 
of Friends who are often historically 
known as the Quakers. This fellowship 
of reconciliation, which they founded, 
attempted in practical life to give outward 
and visible expression to that teaching of 
Christ, which is contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount and in the Gospels, wherein 
love is regarded ds the ultimate power in 
the world for the reconciliation of man- 
kind. The determination of these fellow- 
ship workers to use no other weapon, 
except that of love,. brought the greater 


LY 


number into contumely during the war . 


itself.. Very many ‘of them had -to suffer 
for their conviction in prison, under condi- 
tiois involving mental as well as physical 
agony. Many of them have died for their 
faith. -Since the armistice, their work. of 
reconciliation has been no less fraught 
with suffering. Under countless misunder- 
standings, they have goné.out into all the 
countries,which were arrayed, against the 
allied Powers in the European War, 
er. into Germany and Austria, 
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While thus acting out their convictions . 
practical life, they have tried, in stumbling A 
human speech, to confess their inner faiths Be 
openly before men. It was a brief account 
of one of their meetings in Hyde Park: 
which made me wish to share with the} 
readers of the Modern Review the inspira=;4 
tion which it gave to me, when it eres 


me by post, one morning, io Shantiniketans”) 
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hope of a spiritual revival, in the West,: i. 
which from. small beginnings and out. Of. 4 
many sufferings, might grow into a power: 
of love and beauty in the world, such as = 
could efface the sioral destruction (moved 
terrible than the physical destruction}: 
wrought by the great war. I shall quote 4 
freely, in what follows, from this narrative:, 
It begins with the quotation,—'' Jesus had 
pity on the multitude because they were.§ 
like sheep having no shepherd.” It goes 
on to describe the crowds, who flock té3 
Hyde Park in London, silent, thoughtful; a, 
—men and women who still go there day. 3 
after day inspite of more than six years’ 
of spiritual famine, waiting for someone: 4 
to speak to them, who has received the 
truth. The’members of the fellowship of: 
Reconciliation, who go there to meet theses 2 
eager patient crowds are very often frail 

and delicate’ ‘women. ‘ When we first 
began,’ one of them says, ‘we often felt ass 
though our anxious glance almost boredi3 

itself into the ground at our feet; and wed 
nearly prayed that the ground would open:33 
and swallow us, so profound was our feat: pe 
and ‘self- distrust. ‘We soon came, however,:*; 
to rely upon the kindly support of the: : 
people we addressed. . At the beginning of: 
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- one meeting, an officer interrupted in a& : 


studied drawl,—‘‘We don’t want to hear. 

this piffle.” But there was tio need to. .. 

defend ourselves. The crowd defended us. 
‘Another time, a comfortable-looking 
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San a waited till the end of a _ speech, which 
a 7 was giving, of the international situa- 
‘tion, and then, in impressive tones, repeat- 
ed the word—“Rot”, three times. Quick 
eas lightning, a young sailor leapt to the 
sattack. “It’s all true,” he said, “what 
‘the lady has been saying. I’ve been-to 
“them places, and its all true !...We’ve had 
‘enough of killing. The people we kill are 
‘inriocent. Things are’all messed up; and 
_ we've got to get ’em straight somehow. 
“That lady’s right.” ' The interruptor was 
dumbfounded by this unexpected attack 
and said, “I beg your pardon, Missis. 
“1 didn’t © know you was talking 
.Christianity.”* | 
The great difficulty, the writer adds, 
-with such simple, earnest listeners, when 
: they have been convinced of the truth, is 
“the practical difficulty. It is said to be 


‘utterly impossible to act, and to act, and 


~to.go on acting, ‘solely by love, in the. 
“modern world. If people 
“they. would either. be starved, or else be 
Shot. This is the one argument, which 
“weighs like a weight of lead on, the practi- 
veal English mind. The writer, who tells 
; the. story of her experience, goes on to 
Say, that’ here is the crucial spiritual test, 
“to, enable ‘these ordinary,. average 
“London men and: women to feel, that 
:God’s inner Presence is greater than all 
‘the outwardly opposing forces of the world 
‘of men and things ; to get these men and 
women to realise, with a sense of shame, 
that they. have been léaving God out of 
their calculation in their estimate of what 
18 practical; to make -them understand, 
with a new glow. of spiritual fire, that 


death, Starvation, imprisonment, shooting, | 
-are things to he laughed at in: ‘the King- — 


dom of Love. 
I must give ‘the concluding portion. of 


“the natrative in the writer’s own words: ae 
‘“A very good. speech and nice ideas,” 


eos ; a 





commented a Com mncniet: 


tried it, ° 


.your experience all right. 


religion among men.. 
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“very nicé © 
ideas!" But what are you going to do 
when «the social revolution comes? If 
you don’t let us have our citizen army 
to preserve order, a mob of hooligans 


‘will come howling up the street to loot. 


Do you think you can stop a mob of wild 
beasts with kind words?” 

‘(One took a big breath; for here was 
the agé-long battle set in open array. ). 

‘ “Kind words,” I answered, ‘No! You 
could never expect to stop a crowd with | 
words. Butif God is with you, you cart. 
stop a crowd. The mob feels there is some 
power with you, that it can’t understand. 
I can only speak from experience. And I 
have seen it done.”’—The realisation, that. 
I was talking to a man, who had told me 
he believed in no God, made me break off. 
I said half- apologetically,'“This must sound 
rather mad to you, who don’t believe in - 
God.” There was a pause. He gazed back.. 
at mein silence. He said, ‘“‘No it doesn’t. 
We kriow you’re speaking true. But we 
don’t know what to make of it. That’s- 
We admit that. 
But it’s Other 
people’ haven’ t felt that way. | 

Something 1 in this story of an English | 
lady in Hyde Park, brought back to me. 


only your experience. 
779 , 


‘the memory of those ultimate events in ¢ 


the past history of the world, from which 
the great new adventures have been made 


‘in the: spiritual life of mankind. There 


was the memory of Gautama, the Buddha, 
as he held fast to the truth which he had 
won, through sufferings greater . than 
death.. There was the memory of-the © 
Christ, upon: the Cross. The Message is 
One. Indeed, it is’ the. soul-of all true 
Violence cannot be 
overcome by violence, but only by love.’ 
Evil cannot be overcome by evil, but only- 
- poe 

Cc, E. ANDREWS. 
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MR. ‘“PUSSYFOOT” JOHNSON’S MISSION 10 INDIA 


Drink 


} . By Sr. Nowa Since. 
VERYONE interested in social refoin: 
will be happy to learn that Mr. 
William Eugene Johnson, who has 


played an important part in the Prohibition 
movement in the United States of America, 
is going out to India. His primary object, he 
tells me, is.to inform our people why America. 
has gone “dry” and what results, have follow- 
sd from the banishment of liquor from his 
country. Inasmuch as Indians, by instinct 


and tradition, believée-in abstinence, he thinks ~ 


Sand thinks rightly—that our people should 
be interested in the reasons which led 
America’ to get rid of the liquor traffic, and 
-he success which has attended those efforts. 
He does not have the slightest intention of 
interfering in any manner:-or to any degree 
with our domestic concerns. Knowing some- 
thing of our history and inclinations, he, 
however, has no doubt whatever as to the 
decision we will arrive at after we have heard 
the American story. 

® Whilé in India Mr. Johnson expects to 
take the opportunity to study the problem 
presented by the spread of the drink habit 
among certain sections of our people. From 
such information as he has been able to 
acquire before going there he expects to find 
that our problem is by no means so extensive 
in character as. the one his people had to 
solve in the United States. From such sta- 
tistics as he has been able to examine he, 
finds.that in India the ratio of persons addict-— 
ed'to drink to our total population. is much 
smaller than was the case in his’ country 
before the Prohibition Amendment went into 
effect there. The bulk of our peoplé con- 
tinue to be abstainers in spite ‘of the fact 
that during recent years the volume of spiri- 
tuous- liquors “consumed in India—and -not 


merely the revenue derived from the sale . 


of such liquors—has greatly expanded. 

Mr. Johnson was born about 60 years ago 
in a small village in the state of New York. 
His people on both sides originally came from 
England, but have been. settled on ie 
pcan soil a two centuries.- 





degree. 


- member of the trade. © 


York from’ Connecticut to buy land, and on 


played a grim joke upon Mr. 
- Johnson’s grandfather, who went out to New - 


his return found that his ‘entire capital of — 
$300 had been drunk up during his absence ~ 


by his brother, in whose care he had left it. 
From this grandfather, he inherited his 
antipathy to drink. Dr. Marcus Palmer, 


who took an active part in enabling Negro - 


slaves in the Southern States of the United ‘ 


States of America to escape to freedom in the © 
North by means of the “Underground Rail- - 
way’ married first. his grandfather’s eldest * 


sister and, after her death, his younger sister. 
This great-uncle and his wives, with whom he 
came into intimate association inspired in him 
zeal for social 


reform, which was greatly : 


strengthened through the noble influence of * 


his mother, who he says, has, from the very - 
inspiration to ~ 


beginning, been an efernal 
higher and better things. 


Towards the close of the eighties of the * 
last century a great struggle for the abolition - 


of liquor began to develop in Nebraska. The ~ 
liquor interests sought to stave off the “evil” - 
day by bribing persons of high and low -: 


that would damn those interests in the sight 
of every decent man and woman. 


It occurred to Johnson that the best °. 
thing. he could do would be to obtain evidence | 


‘mle 


He hit - 


upon the ingenious device of posing as one of 
them, and sent out a letter on notepapér e 


‘bearing the legend “Johnson’s Pale Ale”, to % 


manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers of o 


drink, naively asking . them for 


helpful oN 


suggestions to defeat the campaign which 


Prohibitionists-were then carrying on. 


full. Tt read: 


~ 


“Dear Sir : ; . 


There is a prohibition seat cat sending in. this 3 
state, atid I would. like to have your advice, as a — 
You. have had experience in'* 


fighting prohibition in your state, and you know what.’ 
the best plansare. 7 
' Please téll us frankly what you think we should lay 2 
the most stress on_in Nebraska, for accomplishing the 
best result for the liquor trade. 


The — 
letter that he wrote is worth reproducing in se 
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> best results ? 


_. poured into his office. 


a saat i ei a 


- credentials of the writer of this letter, 


ra aes at 
Aor 


Sift “the Nebraska dole will take up higle ae and 
+ Show its advantages as a revenue measure, and a plan 
Nor regulating the traffic, etc., they will get the support 
ofthe best people, and even some preachers. . What 
do you think of this? What effectiveness is there in 


‘ using antiprohibition documénts? What class of 


documents are best? Do you know of any documents 


”. that‘will have weight against prohibition among the 
*. religious people ae 


How should campaign funds be distributed for the 
Is it worth while to hire prohibitionists ? 
I think myself that the trade will accomplish niore by 
spending the bulk of the funds among newspapers and 
for quiet work with men of influence, especially how to 
silence the pulpit and the press. 


Yours truly, 
William E. Johnson.” 


into the 
the 
liquor. trade took him into its confidence. 
Compromising evidence showing the secret 
methods ‘by -which the liquor interests 
corrupted politicians and 
When he felt that he 


Without waiting to enquire 


_-had secured enough material ‘to incriminate 


the trade, he printed it in the New York 
Voice and the Lincoln Call. - , 


. The men who-~- were thus hit promptly. 
replied by using their influence to prevent 


the newspapers, from circulating in Nebraska- 
They had, however, “counted without their 


es host, for Johnson himself immediately started 
-. a paper in’ Nebraska and begun printing his 


revelations. When the trade stooped to 
terrorising the boys who sold his paper, the 
reformer- editor, who is a man of powerful 
frame, and exceedingly quick-witted, did not 
hestitate to put up a fight. 

Shortly-afterwards Johnson went to ‘the 
Philippines and there stirred up a. hornets’ 
nest by exposing the American officials who 
had suppressed the report made by Dr. Ira A. 


=. Brown, an Army surgeon, who, after a careful 
* investigation, had condemned the ‘supply of 
'. Whiskey to troops. 

country he 
.. Benevolent Assimilation of the Philippines, 


On his return to his own 


wrote a powerful pamphlet, 


in which he cited instance after instance of 


* outrages committed by drunken American . 


soldiers upon the Filipines, and made a 
strong appeal for the stoppage,of the supply 


- of whiskey to the Army of occupation. 


In 1906 the Federal authorities engaged 


- Mr. Johnson-to suppress the liquor traffic in 
- the Indian Territory, which was: later ¢onsti-- 


tuted 


S authorities had made many attempts to stop - 
"the flagrant contravention of their. arders 





into the State of Oklahoma.’ The 


newspaper men. 


2m Z eee are 


prohibiting the poration ofiqude i into ie 
Territory‘or its manufacture and ‘sale there 
but the wild and woolly men, who in thos 
days roamed at large in that Territory, wen 
on blissfully ignoring the executive order 
and the Federal Agents. The Commissione 
for (Red) Indian Affairs selected Mr. Johnson 
because he was the one man who possessec 
the shrewdness and courage to clean up the 
Territory, and gave him power to employ hi: 


- own staff and to incur any expenditure tha: 


he deemed fit. The liquor trade tried t« 
interfere, but Col. Theodore Roosevelt, ther 
President, refused to listen to them, and, ir 
his characteristic way, wrote: “Leave 
J ohnson alone, more power to his elbow,’ 

upon a letter addressed to him by a powerfu 
politician who tried to block Johnson’s. effort: 
to make the Federal orders respected-in the 
Indian Territory. : 

I, havé in my possession several huge 
scrapbooks containing- cuttings from news 
papers of that time detailing Johnson’: 
exploits in tackling the despéradoes engagec 
in contravening the liquor laws in the Indiar 
Territory.. I select from, them one instance 
to show the resourcefulness and intrepidity o' 
the man during a period when his life was 
every moment in the gravest peril. 

A drink seller went about bragging that 
he was out for Johnson’s blood and meant - tc 
shoot him at:sight. The redoubtable speciaj 
officer realised that he had either to accept 
the challenge thus publicly offered or give ur 
his job, for in those wild days there was nc 
chance in the West for a weak or cowardly 
man. Carefully disguising himself, hé rode 
up to the door of the billiard ( pool ) hall of 
his sworn enemy, tied his horse to a post, and 
pretending to be dead drunk, reeled into the 
place and demanded a drink. A bottle of 
sarsaparilla—an innocuous “‘soft’’ drink, was 
placed before him, but he dashed the bottle 
down in a fit of anger and demanded “real -hell 
fire”.. The drink seller decided that he was 
a safe man, opened a trap door in the floor 
took out a bottle of spirits and ‘passed it “te 
him. After pouring’ out a drink -Johnson 


‘asked for some tobacco, which quick-witted 


Johnson had seen, was in a jar. in a cupboard 


_ behind him,‘necessitating his turning rotind to 


get it. The instant his back was turnec 
Johnson whipped: out the liquor seller’s gun. 


_.When the man turned round he found himsel! 
gazing into the muzzle of his own revolver. 


It was an easy. matter, after that, -to disarm 
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tho: 


ae on i the aa of the American Consititution 
-and the anti-League- decided 


to open a 
campaign to bring about world-wide prohibi- 


* tion, he was sent to Europe as representative 


of the League t6 open offices in London 


_ and organise the propaganda. 


‘certainly possessing the 
aa organisation for resisi@ng attack, had started 
- an intensive campaign. 


~Even before Johnson arrived in England, 
the liquor interests in that country, perhaps 
the greatest monopoly in .the country and 
most efficient 


Huge placards were 
posted on bill-boards representing “Pussy- 
foot” Johnson stealthily coming across the 


Atlantic to poke his nose into British’ affairs . 
and to commit the British people to Prohibi- | 


tion before they. realised what was happening. 


- This sort of propaganda was ‘initiated by 
persons who knew the British psychology, - 


because the British people are so constituted 


that while. they reserve to themselves the, 


right to go to every land under the.sun to 


_. put it in order, they greatly resent it when 


someone comes from another country to set 
them: right. That .feeling is the logical 


sequence of their faith in their own perfec- 
tion.” 


Shortly after Johnson’ S arial in London, 


‘a representative of the Dazly Mail called 


upon him and had a talk with him. The 
American reformer told him most distinctly 


oe that he had not come to England in‘order to 


poke his’ nose into. British aiairs. - On the 
contrary, hehad come at the pressing invita- 


tion of a British Society, which was helping 
to place - 


to pay his expenses, in order 


American experience before the British 


people, leaving them to decide whether or 


not to follow in the American - footsteps. 


~“Pussyfoot, Pussyfoot, 

_ We want Pussyfoot. 
_ Bart’s wants Pussyfoot. 
‘Guy’s wants Pussyfoot. 


“ Pussyfoot !” 


The Chairman asked the andience to give 
Mr. Johnson fair play, and the latter told 
them he was prepared to wait there all nightj 
if necessary, until they were willing to listen 
to him. These words had, however, no effect, 


_ upon the disturbers, who went on singing 


on 


the “Pussyfoot” doggerel, it 
with such chants as : 
“We won the Somme on rum and rum only! 
“And the sooner Mr. Johnson realises that. 
the better !” 

Unrufled by this hostile demonstration,. 
with the cherubic smile for which he is 
famous, Johnson rose and told the audience 
that he had come to Britain, not on his own 
initiative, but on the invitation and partly ak 
the expense of a body of British people, that 
the British had the right to invite anybody 
into their homes they thought fit, and if that 
right was denied them, then the country would 
be false to.its tradition. He did not get any 
farther. | 

. The students in the hall rose from théir 
seats as if they were going away. It was, 


and varying 


_ however, only a part of their pre-arranged 


_ The.manner in which these statements found" 


expression through the medium of the Daily 


Mazl correspondent, created the impression 


that he Aad come to England to poke his 
nose into British affairs. 

This Daily Mail interview and the 
“Pussyfoot” placards cost Johnson an eye. 
It -happened in this way : 

On November 13, 1920, Johnson appeared 


on the platform of the Essex Hall to.take. 
part in a debate on Prohibition organised by 


the Overseas Club founded by my friend, Mr. 
Evelyn Wrench. Before he entered the hall 
British students, mostly from ‘the University 
College, and St. Barthelomew’s Hospital, 
captured most of the seats in the building, 
yelling a a to time : 


tactics. At a signal, one group of ‘them 
began to bombard the platform with smafl 
paper bags of flour. Another ‘group of 
picked men made a rush for the platform, 
smashing tables and’ chairs, bent upon 
seizing “Pussyfoot” and the Chairman, 
Johnson, standing with his back to the wall, 
tried with hands and knees, to fight back the 
crowd surging about him. He was, however, 
blinded with flour from the bursting bags 
with which he was being pelted, and was 
thereupon seized and carried to the street 
before anyone in the audience could do 
anything to prevent-his being kidnapped. 
There a crowd of some 2,000 students 
was waiting. A newspaper cart: had been 
commandeered. The Chairman was -bundled:- 
into it, and dragged by the students,.who 
had taken the horse from the shafts, to King’s 
Collegé. Johnson was taken-.to the same 
rendesvouz ‘by another’ route, the students 
triumphantly yelling “Pussyfoot, Pussyfoot, 
we've got Pussyfoot !” Some of the students 
wanted to duck:him in the Thames or in 
the fountains at Trafalgar Square, but the 
organisers of the “rag” would not permit 


a4 





t. Johnson was, instead, taken to King’s 
ollege and offered beer which he naturally 
lid not drink. They then demanded a speech 
rom him but his voice was drowned in the 
yandemonium. A procession was ‘then form: 
:d, Johnson being carried on a_ stretcher 
xy some of the students, and the Chairman 
glowing in a cart drawn by a number of 
0ys. 
The procession wound its way along the 
treets of the West End. Some of the 
tudents bore banners with “anti-Pussyfoot”’ 
nscriptions. Rival groups sang choruses 
gainst each other or asked and answered 
tuestions. | . 

“What won the war ?” one would shout. 

“Beer !” the crowd would thunder in reply. 


Most of the time, however, they sang : 


“Pussyfoot, Pussyfoot, 
We ’ve got Pussyfoot ; 
_ Guy’s have Pussyfoot ; 
Bart’s have Pussyfoot ; 
We've all got Pussyfoot ; 
.Pussyfoot.” 
Thousands of persons, all laughing and 
oking, lined the streets. : 
As soon as Johnson realised that it was 


only a students’ “rag” and that they meant . 


10 harm, he entered thoroughly into the 
ipirit of the affair. a 
~. Time and time again the police tried to 


escue him, but were unable to do so. Police- 


eserves had to be called for. Near Oxford 
‘ircus they manceuvred so that the section 
f the mob with Johnson was cut off from 
he rest of the procession, and there, with a 
ush, they rescued him from his captors and 
urried him into a motor-car. : 

Just at this point the “rag” was turned 
ith a tragedy.” A stone thrown by some- 
ne at the edge of the crowd hit Johnson in 
ie left. eye, seriously injuring the eyeball 
nd causing intense pain. He was taken 
nmediately to a surgeon who bandaged his 
ye. Despite all attempts to save’ it; it 
ventually had to be removed. He now 
rears a glass eye in its place. _ 

The students declared it was not one of 
rem who threw the stone. that put out 
ohnson’s eye. He at once sent them a 
vessage that he did not bear them a grain 
f ill-will. They wrote to him a letter of 
ympathy and sent a deputation ‘to wait 
pon him at his flat and tell him how shocked 
nd sorry they were at the unhappy dexoue- 
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ment of what they had intended to,bean © + 
innocent “rag.” |. 5 
The-accident turned the tide of public 
sympathy in Johnson’s favour. The King 
made inquiries about his progress, The Lord © -: 
Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead, in a public |; 
speech, denounced -the “rag” in severe 2 
language. Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, the Minister » %) 
for Education, wrote regretting the occur- =; 
rence. The Chairman .of the Wine and 93) 
Spirit Trade Defence Fund wrote a letter .= 
expressing his sincere regret at the treat-°. « 
ment he. had received. Even in public |» 
houses and hotel saloons one heard -men, | 
drinking their liquor or beer, speaking — = 
sympathetically of the man-who had not 
received British fair play. | 
' A London evening - paper opened a 
subscription -for Johnson’s benefit. Not 
wishing to appear to be trying to exploit = 
the accident for his own gain, however, he 
asked. that the’ fund thus raised should be | 
given. to St. Dunstan’s work for blinded -2 
soldiers, which was done. — 

As soon as Johnson was able to leave the 
Nursing Home a public banquet was tendered. 
him, followed by a. public meeting at Central «<4 
Hall, Westminster, attended by over 3,000 
persons. He told them that he did not intend . ~ 
to grieve about the loss of his eye. The” < 
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cause more than counterbalanced his personal 
loss. | | 
Almost immediately after that meeting, 
Johnson went to North. Africa to regain his 
health, which had suffered seriously through 3 
the strain and suffering before his eye was, "% 
removed. On returning to Lendon he found ~ 
the whole ‘atmosphere changed.* Whereas |.’ 
the temperance movement in England had. | 4.3 
been almost dead’a year before, he foundit |..% 
very much alive. Prohibition was in the air, «3 
The people, ‘the press, the Government were . 4 
all discussing one phase or another of temper- °°. 
ance: reform. | e 
Now Johnson goes about lecturing all  <» 
over the country, telling the Pritish people “3 
why America got rid of the liquor traffic. a 
Condensed in a few words, “Johnson’s | .%; 
story is that the movement, from-beginning «...s 
to end, has been a movement of the people. *¥ 
They themselves asked to get rid of the curse. =. 
Before the National Prohibition Amendment 
became part of the Constitution early in ~ 
i919, 42,000 municipalities had banned .3 
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“liquor. 
Of 3,000 counties and 32 out of 48 States of 
» the Union were “dry”. } 
Various sections of the Amierican people 
 Seppentes the movement for various reasons. 
' The captains of industry—the big employers 
. of labour—were interested in it because drink 
~ lowered efficiency ‘and caused accidents. 
workers aided it because accidents 
through drink resulted in loss of limb or ‘even 
life. Their women-folk helped because drink 
ted to wife-beating, squandering of money, 
and neglect of children, and, in some cases 
desertion. The police and magistracy sup- 
es it because liqdor was the most fruitful 
» parent of crime. Persons interested in _civic 
_ betterment and social welfare found their 
problems created, or at any rate complicated, 


. by drink and had to deal with its products 
~ the slums, houses of ill-fame and their deni- 


zens, and naturally pressed for the extinction 
of the fraffic. Proprietors of cinemas, thea- 
tres, and shops helped in the crusade, 
because they saw that they would get some 


* of the money which would cease to go into 


ar] 
cy 


the pockets of the drink seller and mannufac- 
‘turer. The leaders of-the Red Indians and 


negroes sought to get rid of drink because it © 


roused the elemental passions in their people 
and made them commit outrages which dis- 


: graced their community. The whites, living 


tion | of f 91,972, 266 persons. 


in close propinquity to them, supported the 
movement because drunken Indians and 
negroes menaced their civic and domestic 
peace. 

. Humanitarian, social oa civic motives 
combined with motives of personal gain to 
make the movement -popular, until it swept 
from one sea-board to the other. The popu- 
larity of the movement was demonstrated by 
the large vote cast in both’ Houses: of the 
United States Congress in favour of sub- 


mitting the joint resolution proposing the 


prohibition:amendment to the States, and the 
manner in which the States ratified . that 
amendment. Although only 36 States need- 
ed to ratify it, in order to give it validity 
45 out of the 48 States,‘incorporated in the 
Union, ratified it. The remaining three 


States—Connecticut, New Jersey and Rhode. 


Island—constituted an area of 26,802 square 
miles out ofa total area of 2 973,890 square 
‘miles for the continental United States and, 
according ‘to the census of 1910 a population 
of 4.194, 533 persons, out of a total popula- 

_ These figures 
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At that time, no less than 2,600 out. 
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show that liquor was banished from 
United States by legislative action taken by 
45 States, which between them, composed 


99.7 per cent. of the total area of the United - 


States, and contained 95 per cent. of the 
population. 


Much of Johnson's time and energy arg 
being consumed: in exposing the lies which 


are being constantly circulated in xritain 
about the failure of the American authorities 
to enforce the prohibition amendment and 


about the evil consequences which are follow- | 


ing in the wake of partial enforcement.. 


Johnson does not attempt’ to deny that 


during the period of transition there are con- 
traventions of the law. 


great advantages from prohibition.  . 

Enquiries made from the chiefs of police 
in 54 cities in the United States show the 
following results : 


Year, Arrests for Total Arrests. 
Drunkenness. 

- 1917: 3725497 1,109,501 
1918 294,006 ** 1,049,963 
191g 205,391 950,215 
1920 141,071 - 935,318 


In reading these figures, it is necessary {9 
bear in mind that under the old system 
drunkenness and crime were rapidly increas- 
ing. As the machinery for enforcing prohi: 
bition is perfected, cases of drunkenness will 
disappear, while those of crime will decrease 
still further. 

Statistics gathered by the ‘Health Depart- 
ment of New York City, summarised in the 


following table, show a great decrease in the | 


number of deaths from alcoholism. . 


Year. Deaths. 
1916 680 
, IOI7 359° 
"1918 243 
191g 186 . 
1920 fe 69 


Reports are coming from all parts of the 
country of the jails and ‘poorhouses” ( alms- 
houses ), which, owing to prohibition, are 
being closed for lack of inmates, and of the 
cuts which are being made in the police and 
police court establishments. 

As the result of economies effected, the 
authorities dé not feel the loss of revenue 
from excise, which has been Rio enete by: 
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He does maintain, | 
_ however, that these infractions are greatly 
magnified and that in spite of them the people . 
inthe United States is beginning to reaps 
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‘prohibition. As<the © State Treasurer 
Montana recently wrote to Mr. Johnson :— 

“The counties of the States have lost the income 
from licenses formerly collected, but have saved 
materially by not having their prisons or poorhouses 
filled with criminals and dependents, caused by the 
use of liquor. ‘he State has also lost the percentage 
of the revenue formerly derived from these licenses, 
but has saved in the same manner. - Therefore, we do 
‘not consider that.the prohibition policy has raised our 
taxes.” 


As taxation in the United States is based 
upon the value of property, the authorities, 
in many places, have benefited from the 
general‘ rise in the* value of property which 
has, resulted from the removal of the saloons. 

The effect of prohibition upon domestic 
civic and social life is equally marked, where- 
as in the old days the worker used to take 
in his cheque to be cashed at the saloon, 
which would deduct the best part of it for 

“drink, supplied on account and also for 
“treating” on pay day ; now it is taken to the 
wife, who is able to provide better food, 
clothes and amusement, and withal to save a 
part of it and put it by for the rainy day. 
Between Fune 30, 1919, and November 17, 


1919, there were 880,000 new accounts opened 


in the National Banks of the United States, 
the. tnevease in «deposits aggregating 


ee eee 
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‘example set by the United States of « 
_ America. : 
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drink as Indians, continue to waste money —” 
and stamina upon the liquor traffic and reap: +. 
all the ills which follow in its train ? With 3. 
her traditions, India should havé really led.‘ 
the way in prohibition, but though that: 
opportunity has been -lost to us,.there is) 


nothing to prevent us from following the”: 


Any administrator who tells us that the =. 






nates 


drink traffic cannot be extinguished because = 
the -money derived from it is needed, for .; 
education and sanitation, is really not worth 2 
keeping. Not so very long ago physicians in. 
England used to tell their patients’that alco: -: 


hol was indispensable. 


When people began: * 


to test the fitness of the doctor by his ability-% 


to do without liquor, physicians’soon found = 


that they could prescribe without -having., 


recourse to alcohol. Administrators- are the # 


servants. of the people, and if the people are ': 


determined to extinguish the liquor traffic, < 


their agents must find a way to get along. 


without excise revenue. 
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LETTERS FROM RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


WHERE are. a large number of ideas, 
_ about which we do not even know 
that they are inaccessible to us, 
only because we have grown too familiar 
with their names. 
Such is our idea of God. .We do not 
have to realise it, in order to be aware 


a great deal of spiritual sensitiveness 
to be able to feel the. life-throb of God’s 
reality behind the vulgar callosity of 
words. Things that are small naturally 
come to their limits for us, when they are 
familiar. But the truth which is great 
should reveal its infinity all the more 
vastly, when it is near to us. Unfortu- 


attention 


nately, words that represent truth, and. 
the minds that use those words, have not” 
the same immensity ‘of life as truth itself. * 
Therefore, the words (and with them our 


and 
by constant handling, obscuring our faith ~ 


underneath them without our being con- :: 
_-scious of that tragic fact. ms 
that we knowit. Thisis why it requires’ 


This is the reason, why men who are. 


‘obviously religious are frequently moré : 


irreligious, in reality, than those who ° 
openly ignore religion. Preachers and 
ministers of religion have made it their - 
business to deal with God at every'> 
moment. They cannot. afford “to wait,” 
until they come in touch with them. - 
They dare not acknowledge the fact, that . 


. 
~ 
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potest 
Care hd 


interest) become inert, 


-othey havé not done so. Therefore, they 


“have to strain their minds into a constant 


~ attitude of God-knowingness. They have 


‘. to delude themselves, in order to fulfil 
the expectation of others, or what they 
consider-to be their duty. 

And yet, the consciousness of God, like 
that of all other great ideas, comes to -us 
only with intense moments of illumination, 
of inspiration. If we do not have the 
patience to wait for it, we only choke 
the path of that inspiration with: the 
debris of our conscious efforts: Those, 
who make it their business to preach God, 
preach creeds. They lose their sense of 
distinction between these two. Therefore, 
their religion does not bring peace in this 


world but conflict. They do not hesitate 
_ to make use even of their religion for the 


propaganda of national self-seeking and 
boastfulness. 


You may wonder, in your mind, as to 


the reason of my bringing up this topic 


in my present letter. It is in connexion 
with the same endless conflict within me 
between the poet and the preacher,—one 
of whom. depends for his mission upon 
inspiration and the other upon conscious 
endeavour. Straining of consciousness 
leads to insensitiveness, of which I am 


more afraid than anything else. The- 


preacher is the professional dealer in 
particular ideas,. His customers cote at 
all hours of the day and put questions to 
him. The answers, which he gets into the 
habit of producing, gradually lose their 
living quality, and his faith in his ideas 
runs the risk of being smothered under the 


deadness of his words. I believe that such- 


- a tragedy is more common than people 
‘suspect, especially with those who are 
good, and therefore are ever ready to sign 
their cheques of benefit for others, without 
_ waiting to see if the cash had time to 
accumulate in the bank. 2 
_ This makes me think, that it is safe to 
be nothing better than a mere poet. For 
poets have to be true to their best 
moments and not to other peoples’ 
requirements. | 
il. 

Even when I was very young, my mind 

saw things with a large atmosphere and 


2 





an énvironment of reality. That is to say, 
fact: indicated some truth to me, even 
though I did not clearly understand it. 
That is why my mind was constantly 
struck with things that, in themselves, 
were commonplace. When I watched, 
from over the wall of the terrace of the 
inner -apartments of our Jorashanko* 
house, the cocoanut trees and the tank 
sorrounded by the huts of the milk 
vendors, they came before me with a 
more-than-themness ‘that could not be 


_ exhausted. That faculty,—though subse- 


quently mingled with reasoning and self- 
analysis,—has still continued in my life. 
It is the sense and craving for wholeness. 
Constantly it has been the’ cause of my 
separation from others and also to their 
misunderstanding:of my motives. Swa- 
deshism, swarajism, ordinarily produce® 
intense excitement in the minds of my 
countrymen, because they carry in them 
some fervour of passion generated by the 
exclusiveness of their range. It cannot 
be said that I am untouched by this heat 
and movement. But somehow, by my 
temperament asa poet, I am incapable 
of accepting these objects as final. They 
claim from us great deal more than is 
their due. And after a certain point ig 
reached, I find myself obliged to separate 
myself from my own people, with whom | 
have been working, and my soul cries 
out,—“The complete man must néver be 


‘sacrificed to the patriotic man, or even 


4 


to the merely moral man.” 

To me, humanity is rich and large and 
many sided. _ Therefore, I feel deeply hurt 
when I find that, for some material gain, 
Man’s personality is mutilated in the 
Western world and he is reduced to a 
machine. The same process’ of repression 
and curtailment of humanity is often 
advocated in our'country under the name 
of patriotism. Such deliberate empover-« 
ishment of our nature seems to me a crime. 
It is a cultivation of callousness, which is 
a form of sacrilege. For God’s purpose is 
to lead man into that perfection of 
growth, which is the attaiment of ‘a 
unity comprehending an immense. mani- 
foldness. But when I find man, for some 
purpose of his own, imposing upon his 





society, a mutilation of mind, a niggardli- 
ness of culture, a puritanism which’ is 
etd penury, it makes me inexpressibly 
sad.. 
I have been reading a book by a French- 
man on Japan,—it almost makes me feel 
almost envious! The sensitiveness to the 
ideal of beauty which has been made uni- 
versal in Japan, is not only the source of 
her strength, but of her heroic spirit of 
renunciation. For true renunciation blos- 
soms on the vigorous soil of beauty. and 
joy,—the soil which supplies positive food 
to our souls, 
But the negative process‘of making the 
soil poor produces a ghastly form of 


renunciation, which belongs to the nihilism -. 





more fullness of life, and not asceticism. 


Deadness of life, in all forms, gives rise. 
to impurities, by enfeebling our reason,” 


3 Te 
‘ of life. Emaciation of himan nature has-: 
already been going on for a long time in.) 
India, let us not add to it by creating a 
mania for self-immolation. Our life today - 
needs more colour, more expansion, more’ » 
nourishment, for all the variety of its - 
famished functions. Whatever may be the: =. 
case in other countries, we need in India. : 
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narrowing our vision, creating fanaticism, ..-+ 
owing to our forcing our will power into © 
abnormal channels. Life carries its own»: 
purification, when its sap finds its passage «..: 


unbarred through all its ramifications. 


A a en 





REFORM OF FIGHTING IN COURTS OF LAW 


"IGHTING in Courts of Law between 
individuals or between the State 

_ and one or more individuals is a 
civil contest carried on with weapons 
~ of law, and not with weapons of violence. 
' The combatants here are highly trained 
men of keen intellects, a very large part 


of the highest talent in every civilized’ 


country being drawn to this body of com- 
batants. But the combatants are mercena- 
ries after all, for they sell their services 
indiscriminately for pay. This gives the 
litigant with the long purse an immense 
advantage over the litigant with the 
small purse. The higher the fee paid 
the abler is the advocacy secured. Gene- 
rally speaking, a man of small nieans has 
hardly any chance of success in a legal 
contest with a man of large means. ‘‘The 
law’s delay” -has become a proverbial 
expression, and delay means additional 
expenditure. With the system of the 
distribution of justice now: prevailing in 
civilizéd. countries great dissatisfaction 
has been widely felt. In France, in 1793, 
popular courts were introduced ‘in place. 
of the then existing .courts, but they did 
not auswer. Soviet Russia has followed 


the course taken by France in 1793 and‘: 
But this too will. 
not answer. In our own country Mahatma °° 
Gandhi sometime back declared ‘himself. °* 
against law courts and legal practi’. 
tioners. This propaganda of his has had .:: 
but trifling success, and is bound to fail, ©; 


has abolished the Bar. 


completely. | : 
The reform of the existing system of 


judicial administration should follow the 
line of retaining all that is good in the .. 
existing system and of casting off all..: 
For the performance of »% 
civil or criminal, speci-~.% 
alization is necessary, if it is necessary’ 
in any department of human life. Thess 
specialization for 
judicial officers and advocates requires to. - 
be retained, and judicial officers require to. -: 
be highly paid, and also advocates, if they : 2 
are to be made servants of the State, as is. 3 
proposed in this paper. How advocates *: 
as servants of the State are to work, will ..2) 
be indicated later on. Soviet Russiahas 4 
made all medical practitioners servants of - *: 
the State and employed them to look 
entire body ~ 
of the people. A similar idea has been | 


that is evil. 
judicial work, 


present practice of 
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‘the welfare. of all classes of people from 


top to bottom. Germany was leading the . 


way in this matter, but the war,. for 
which, by the way, she is responsible, has 
erippled her, asit has crippled her great 
neighbours, Britain and France. But-pro- 
gress allround must come, as recovery is 
made from effects of the -war, and the 
State must care more and more for all 
classes of people. - 
As servants of the State, advocates 
may work in this wise. When a suit comes 
up before a Court, the Court may refer the 
‘parties to the suit to about an equal num- 
-ber of about equally competent advocates; 
and thus advocates, after studying all 
. aspects of the suit foreach contending party, 
-may put before the Court the results of 
their study, and point out favourable and 
unfavourable points alike. There can thus 
be an all round elucidation of the case, and 
with the help thus rendered the Court can 
and pronounce a sound judgment. Judg- 
ments thus arrived at must be much nearer 
perfection than judgments under the exist- 
ing system, and so discourage litigation. 
It is because the results of litigation, under 
the present system, are more or less un- 
certain that men are apt to rush to law. 
Under the system. proposed, litigants are 
not to incur any costs. But as wrong- 
doers require, in justice, to be punished, 
parties toa suit may be made to deposit in 
the Court certain amounts proportioned 
to the values of the suits, before the suits 
‘are proceeded with. After the results of ap- 
_ peals are finally pronounced, the deposits 
of parties losing suits should be forfeited. 
. This should be the case with civil suits. 
In criminal suits, suitable - punishments, 
according to law, for the accused who are 
convicted, is the proper course. Some 
provision seems necessary for awarding 
compensation to accused persons who are 
acquitted. ~~ SO 
The system of judicial machinery advo- 


* After a certain writer I use the word “sociocratic’' 
__ to express a sense somewhat. different from that of the 
*“<avord “socialistic”, 
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sarily add’ ~. 
largely to the expenditure of the State. 
But this increased expenditure may be 
met by reducing expenditure on armaments 
as ‘largely as possible. If, under. the 
regime of the League of Nations or a modi- 
fication. thereof, war is to be made 
impossible or very nearly impossible, there ~ 
would be great room for the. reduction of 
expenditure on armaments, 

The existing system of advocacy in © 
Courts has given rise to a code of ethics 
among advocates, which is by no means 
defensible. According to this code, it is 
the business of the Court to judge. The 
advocate is not bound to judge. -He 1s 
free to take up any: case that is “arguable”. 
A good advocate cannot fail to distinguish 
between a good case and a bad case. But 
how many are the good advocates who .- 
refuse every case they believe to be bad? ” 
No-case, however: bad, fails to get an 
advocate, ‘and, generally speaking, the 
worse the case the heavier is the fee 
demanded and paid. If all advocates 


judged and all refused cases which - they 


judged to be bad, bad‘ cases would have 
no advocacy, and the world would be the 
better for this. Able advocacy of. a bad 


‘ease often defeats the ends of justice. - Here 


I may pertinently quote words that fells, 
from the lips of the Advocate General of 
the Calcutta High Court, Mr. S. P. Sinha 
(now. Lord Sinha), when the Vakils’ 
Association gave an address to the 
Hon’ble Justice Saradachatan Mitra on 
the eve of his retirement from the High 
Court Bench in December 1908.* “I 
desire’, said the Advocate General, “on 
behalf of the members of the Bar to 
associate myself with every word that has 
fallen from my friend, Babu Ram Charan 
‘Mitter. I think I voice the feelings of all 
members of the profession when I say we 
all felt that when we appeared before your 
lordship with a good case we were certain 


_to win, and equally if we appeared with 


a bad case we were bound to lose. That 
is the highest praise. which members of 
my profession can give to ajudge of this 
Court.” Here is eviderice from very high ~ 


® Lhe Statesman, Decentber 18, 7908 
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inthority that members of the legal 


yrofession do appear before judges with 
jad cases. If advocates of all grades were 


nade servants of the State and had only. 


to minister to ‘the ends of justice, being 
ntirly freed from the necessity of 
striving to win clients’ cases, the moral 
itmosphere of our Courts of Law would 
x purged ofa moral taint that has long 
nfected ‘1t. In connection with , this 
noral taint atypical generally accepted 
-heoryt of members of the legal profession 
nay here well be commented-on. The 
theory is that, if after a lawyer has under- 
taken to defend an accused person, without 
of course knowing him to be guilty, the 
accused person of his own accord, makes 
a confession of his guilt to the lawyer, 
the lawyer would still be bound to defend 
aim, for otherwise the accused would be 
na perilous situation. Here the. position 
is that the lawyer’s duty to ‘his client 
binds him to defend him, fully knowing 
him to be guilty, ignoring thus the duty 
he owes to himself and to society. Why 
should not the lawyer in such a case 
tell his client that his confession made 
it impossible for him to defend him, 
that he would find another lawyer for 
him, and that to that lawyer no such 
confession should be made as had been 
made to him? Should-there be no time 
to find another lawyer, the only unim- 
peachable course for the lawyer engaged 
would be to say before the Court all 
that could be said in theclient’s favour, 
but to say at the same time that he him- 
self did not believe the client to be 
guiltless. | 
‘I shall. conclude now with a few 
remarks on trial by jury, which however 


necessary and beneficial a system at the 


stage of human history when judges are 


ood ‘ 


+ Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee’s “atq @ 44”, p. 371. 
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subservient to the executive authority of °4 
Government, becomes an anachronism and. °: 
an evil whén judges become quite indepen: -.4 
dent. Trial by jury works notoriously: "9 
,badly in the Sowthern States of thes 
American Union when Whites are opposed’ <4 
to Blacks, and its working in India, when 
Whites are opposed to Browns is notori- 
ously unsatisfactory. In France, which is 
one of the foremost countries in the. world, 7% 
it sometimes catises a scandalous mis- 772 
carriage of justice. I transcribed in a note- "6 
book of mine an account of such a mis: 
catriage of justice which I read in the. 
Weekly ‘Graphic of January 6,184. To = 


gave. space I quote here orily the last 


sentence of the account. ‘But because the: 4 
greater number of the victims of the > 
rioting last August were Italians the. jury "22 
felt it incumbent on themselves to demons. © 
trate their patriotism by practically °<% 
declaring that fora Frenchman to kill an 
Italian competitor is no crime at all.” 3 
Not many years ago Madame Caillaux . 24 
deliberately shot the Editor of the Figare «4 
dead in Paris, and a jury of gallant “3 
Frenchnien, tender to her sex and her --%3 
passional crime, acquitted her. Pope’s- '% 
cutting remark, “And wretches hang 4 
‘that jurymen may dine,” carries matters “# 
too far. But acute observer as Pope was, 
he did observe that men were unwilling to 225 
serve on juries. Why compel unwilling men .44 
to do jurymen’s work? There has long ‘4 
been a clamour in, India for the extension “= 
.of the jury system. Perhaps extension has “3 
been desired as a means of security for «i 
persons accused of any political offence 
against the supposed leaning of English 72 
judicial officers towards Government. The’: 
jury system, instead of receiving an ex- . 
tended area of operations, should receive’: 
its extinction as early as the independence. 
of those who judge is completely secured. °* 

| SYAMACHARAN GANGULI. 
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ENGLISH, 


Kautinya anp Katapasa—lIll. By Hf. A. 


— Shah, Esq., B. A-Reprinted from the Quarterly 
~ Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, vol. 
SAL, no. 2. Pp. 1-8. 


The pamphlet under notice is the reprint of a 


“ disquisition contributed to the journal of the 
«Mythic Society, vol. XI, no. 2. The scrappy 
form of the essay does not enable one to make 
- any definite statement with regard to its merit. 
. The first two instalments, referred to in the 
“-wery opening lines of the portion, sent to us 


. for review, ought also to have been enclosed. " 


From what we have got in hand at present, we 


fy ote es 


find that the writer-starts with the assumption 
of the identity of Kautilya, Canakya and 
- Vatsayana, and argues in a circle to prove it. 
"Phe fallacy of the procedure ought to have 


-.been sufficiently apparent to the editorial board 
» of the journal, for despite. the blustering ‘pedan- 
< try marshalled forth with so consummate skill, 
~. to cover the shallowness of arguments, and the 
gilly bitterness with which some scholars have 
- been attacked, it will not cost much intellectual 
. strain.on the part of any running reader to 
. recognise the stamp of stiperficiality and ama- 
- teurship which the paper bears. © 


A. curious confusion of chronology and an 


_ implicit faith in the historical basis of tradition 
* are the marked characteristics of the paper. 
~The author places Pusyamitra ata period about 
' half a century earlier than the accepted date of 
-Candragupta Maurya, since in certain exam- 


‘ples, 


occurring io Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, 


. the name of Pusyamitra precedes that of Can- 
. dragupta and the popular tradition states that 
_ the author of the Mahabhasya was living at the 
: time of the first Maurya monarch, The author 
. believes that the Mauryas were. Brahmanas and 


-a Jaina author of considerable later date. It. 


in support of his theory he quotes Hemacandra, 


does not strike him that all the earlier Puranas 


are unanimous with regard to the low origin 


of the Mauryas and that Patanjali, who does: 
_ not appear to have entertained a very high opi- 


‘tion about the Mauryas, might have been living 
ata time when their ascendancy was a thing of 


_ the past. What Mr. Shah seems to be unaware 


of is that in the section on aluk compounds the 


_listn. | a. 
The theory ptt forth by the late Dr. S. C%& 


can venture in the matter. 


be sent to our office, addvessed to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, ete., 
_ according to the language of the books —Editor, M. R. | : 


author of the Mahabhasya remarks that the 
expression .devanam priya is used in the depre- 
catory sense (garharthe). It is needless to re- 
mind our readers that the expression occurs in 
the opening lines of the inscriptions of Piyadasi 
and the conjecture is natural that it must have 
been borrowed therefrom. There--are several 
other references in the work, too numerous to be. 
recounted here, to the Mauryas and their achieve- 
ments—a fact which unmistakably points to 
a later date for the Mahabhasya. And again 
there is another point -in this connection to be 
considered: Pusyamitra was a Brahmana, 
and took an active part in the overthrow of 
the Maurya dynasty. So that the ‘preferential 
consideration, so common and prominent 
among the, illustrative usages in the “Great 
Commentary’? of Pusyamitra and his doinys, 
may be considered as the result ‘of synchronism, 
prudential motive and sympathetic sentimenta- 


Vidyabhusana is that the authors of the 
Arthasastra, the Kamasutra and the Nyaya- 
bhasya were three different persons, belonging 
to the Vatsayana clan, who lived in three 
different epochs widely separated from each 
other, and known only by their clan names. 


at? 


i 


This perhaps is the most sane conjecture one ° 


; _ The structure, the 
style and the chronology of the three works do 


not offer any parallel to suggest that they were — 


written by one and the same person. 

The mention of the legendary incident of the 
murder of Malayavati by Kuntala Satakarni 
in the Kamasutra only proves that the tale was 
extant at the time ofcomposition of the work 
and made use of by the author to illustrate a 
case of sadism in the course of a study on the . 
psychology ofsex. This bare reference to the 


legend cannot be regarded as definitely pointing 


toa synchronistic relation between the Kamia- 
sutra and the Andhra monarch. oo 
In the course of the thesis, the author assum- 
es that the Arthasastra was written by Kauti- 
lya- himself. Mr. Shah fails to understand 
that the’ quotations’ and citations to be found 
in the Arthasastra clearly indicate that the 


_work,.as we have it, at present, cannot be the 


production of the great chancellor of Candras 


gupta the Maurya; since it was regarded as’ 
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much out of literary etiquette then, as it would 
be now, for an author to quote himself and cite 


his own authority. Hence, the conclusion seems 


sn 


— 


| 


‘within the State, of small co-operative indus- 


plausible that the work was a later compila~ 


tion, undertaken by the followers of the Kauti- 
Ilya doctrines. The quotation from Hemacan- 
dra does not go to prove anything ; it is rather 
gidiculous that such citations were made to 
substantiate arguments with regard to an 
author .who’ lived about ten centuries - before 
the date of the authority put forth. The impli- 
eit. faith of the author, however, in the genuine- 
ness of the-Arthasastra does not help him much. 
The work, as it is presented tous by the Mysore 


Pandit, leaves out many things, which may .- 


| be thought desirable to have in connection with 


a publication of such unique importance. The. 
edition does not show much critical acumen 
on the part of the editor, nor does it speak of 
his acquaintance with the modern method. — 
Perhaps it would have been more prudent 
on the part of Mr. Shah, had he been a little 
fdore circumspect in accusing others of drawing 
hasty, conclusions without attempting to 
analyse their arguments in a scholarly spirit, 
| S, KuMAR, 
Wuat is SocroLocy? by V. Mangalvedkar.. 
Madras. 1921. Annas& | 
‘This is a well ‘printed pamphlet containing 
an essay 
of society. : 
SELF-GOVERNMENT AND THE BREAD PROBLEM: 
Series of Lectures by J. W. Petavel, late 
Captain, R. E. Published by the Calcutta Uni-. 
versity. 1921. A 


The foundation of the co-operative State 


tries for the production of everyday necessaries 


for the production of: all those articles which- ° 


a to big co-operative industrial concerns 


are beyond the means of simple industrial 
organisations—this seems to be the essence of 
Captain Petavel’s scheme. “If: people under. 
foreign government,” says the author, “feeling : 
the anomaly of their position .turn their atten- 
tion,to developing and strengthening all kinds 
of national organisations and institutions, so 
as to become independent economically and: 
otherwise of the foreigners, and- draw their 
fellow countrymen to these national institutions’ 
by thetr own intrinsic merits, and, therefore, 
without having’ any- need to agitate, 
movement will be not only entirely legitimate 
but-of real value to the cause of ‘progress ; 
carried out in that way, it may raise them 
from their position of dependence to one ‘of 
leading, and of great ‘service to mankind. If 


they aim at making the foreign government - 


ultimately impossible -in. that manner, they 
will be choosing what is evidently the best: of 
all ways of putting an end to the anomaly of 
foreign rile.” £ 
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SCHOOLS WiTH a Mussace ix Inpia: Ay 2. 
Fleming, Ph. D, Oxtord University Press, 1921, 
Pp. 209, | : 
This is a handsomely gotup illustrated 
volume in which Professor Fleming, the Ameri- 
cat representative on the missionary Commis» 
sion on Village Education in India, describes 
twelve types of schools in India~six of them 
vocational or industfial (three for’ men and 


three for girls and women ), three miscellaneous =} 


with the emphasis on training for citizenship, 


and the last three represent Indian edu-..* 


cational experiments at Bolpur, the Gurukul. 
and in the National High School at Madras, 
As we went through the chapters we were 
struck with the author's ( American ? ) power 
of grasping the distinctive features of an insti- 


tution at a glance and presenting them before 


the reader in a few apt sentences. A vast: mass 
of useful information about these different: types 


‘ of schools has been digested and made readable 


and even interesting by the miannerin which it 
has been introduced by way of illustrating the 
author’s comments. 


described are -missionary but 


institutions, 
national types like the Gurukul and the Shanti- 
niketan. 
author, ‘one finds schools in India oh a mono- 


tonous level.. The educational schemé outlined 
in the Government code sets the- standard,. .. 
which is followed to such an extent that a real... 
experiment stands out with surprising fresh-’ 
ness.’”? The author has found that “a very real ' 


obstacle to education is poverty. The average 
monthly income of the family [ of the panchama 
class ].may easily not. exceed twelve rupees 
from all sources.” When' one - considers the 


extreme poverty of the people, and how this - 


reacts on their whole. life, preventing them 


from developing in a rounded way, it becomes ~ 
‘plain that one fundamental aim in-their- educa- 
tion must be the achievement of ° economic 
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Many. of the’ schools 


-“For the most part,” says’ the — 





naturally we are’ more interested in’ truly : 


' Jeaders of those faiths. 


BIO TAB MODERN REVIEW 
economic units in a “profit system}. “The 
- dominant ideal underlying the school at Bolpur 
is that of education through sharing a life of 
high aspiration with one’s master.” The author 
speaks of “the unseen atmosphere of aspira- 
tion that pervades the place’ and of the ‘at- 
mosphere of contemplation.’ “It is this 
school tradition of meditation growing day by 
day into a habit—the: habitual composure of 
the self in God’s. open doors at the beginning 
and the end of each day—that makes one turn 


library movemént, the Boy Scouts movement, 
in His .Highness’s dominions, are then briefly 
described. The place of music, both at Baroda 
and Bolpur, is noticed. So also the ancient 
Indian relation of close fellowship between the 
guru,and the pupil, which is sought to be 
revived in some of these schools, finds a word 
of praise and recognition. The reaction against 


expensive educational paraphernalia which the 


Government insists on has not also escaped the 
observation of this sympathetic writer. Al- 


together, the book breaks new ground and is. 
to be welcomed by all interested in the educa- ° 


tion ofthe rising generation. The remarkable 
record of social service of the Srinagar 
(Kashmir) Mission School and the training 


for citizenship given in the Trinity College, . 


Kandy (Ceylon ), deserve a word of passing 
notice. We learn with pleasure that although 
the latter is a missionary institution, non- 
_ Christian religions are taught there by the 


' opinion that itis important, especially for 


Christians, that they should know the old. 


faiths at their best and he believes, moreover, 
that it brings them into touch with the 


thought-habits of their own people.. The same - 


catholicity is to be found in‘the college Social 
Service Union, where the patrols are named 
after great social workers, such as Gandhi,. 
Livingstone and. Shaftesbury. The Western 


- and Eastern masters of the college . work. 


together in. the control of the dormitories. 


é 
i 
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The Priticipal is of 


“If one has more initiative and enthusiasm, the 
other has more patience, more local knowledge, 
and more comimon sense.’’ We shall close our 
review with Rabindranath’s exposition of the 
ideal of education, which 1s that only that 
education is true which acknowledges the mind 
to be a living thing, and therefore stimulates 


it to give out more- in quantity and quay 


than is imparted to it from the outside, 


THe PRINCIPLES oF Poxrrics: by A. R, 


Lord, M.A. Oxford, Clarendon Press,. 1921. — 


Pp. 308. - 


FOR: SEPTEMBER, 19210 cet Pe * 


. This is-a profoundly interesting book on the | 


.fandamental doctrines of political philosophy 


written by a scholar who is evidently quite at 
home in his subject. The theories of social con- 
tract, sovereignty, democracy and representa- 
tion, the notion of law, of rights and indivi- 
dualism, of natural, civil and political rights, 
are all discussed in the light of the development 
which they have undergone in the hands of sitc- 


cessive writers like Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Spi, 
noza, Bentham, Mill, Kant and others. Mainly ~ 


intended as a text book, it is sure to interest a 


wider public who do not consider politics to be | 


the-meré game of the hour, meant to serve some 
ephemeral purpose, but as having an abiding 
value for the thoughtful student to whom the 
orgainsation of the state, and the various theo- 
ries that at some time or other have guided the 
thoughts of men in the regulation of social 
affairs, e. g., the Divine Right of kings, the 


relation of ethics to politics, the law of nature, — 


&c., possess a fascination and reality not always 
apparent to the ‘practical’ politician. 


concluding chapter, all add to the value. of the 
book, and we have much pleasure in recom- 


‘mending it to Indian students of politics. 


The: 
neat get up, the Index, the Introduction and the 


The very first words with which’the book , 
begins, however, challenge contradiction. “The © 


theory of politics,’ says.the author, “is the 
peculiar, product of Western thought.” Evidently 


the author knows nothing of the Santi Parva . 


of the national epic of India, or of Kautilya, or 
of the Sukraniti. 7 
author much on this account, as.the subject 
has begun to ‘be studied in India by research 
scholars only in recent times. Oriental thinkers, 
the author goes on, “have speculated .and 
meditated profoundly upon the nature of Reality 
and the soul of Man, upon his virtues and his 


But we do not -blame the — 


duties, but only in Western civilization has the 4 


social. consciousness of men attained that 
superior grade of political interest at which it 


‘demands a theory of the state and ofits rela~ 
tions to the individual citizens who compose it. 


The author is a Professor of Philosophy in the 
Rhodes University College, South Africa, and is 
not altogether unacquainted with the contribu- 
tion of ancient India to philosophy.; we hope be- 
fore he brings out the second edition of. his book. 
he will take some care to fathom the political 
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isdom of the same people which scholars like 
ilyam Sastri, S. K. [yangar, K.P. Jayaswal, 
noy Kumar Sarkar, -Narendra ‘Nath Law, 
dha Kumud Mukherjee, and Ramesh Chandra 
eee have done something to bring ‘to 
rit. 
Besides this introductory passage, the only 
her reference to India is to be found at pages 
‘5-66, where the author discusses political 
edom in its internal and external aspects. 
cternal freedom is the independence of a 
mmunity in its external relations. Internal 
‘edom means the opportunity afforded to the! 
izen for moral self-development. And here 
curs this astounding sentence: “This is 
oarable from external freedom: and in Some 
stances, as for.example in the case of the 
dian Empire, internal freedom has been all 
e greater for the absence of external indepen- 
nee.” But a few pages otiwards we find it 
ated asa general principle: ‘‘Wherever there. 
real freedom there is an abiding conviction in 
e minds of all good citizens that their 
ritimate aspirations do weigh with the 
verning power, and that they have the 
pport of the institutions of their country: ina 
rd, that the Government is really their own 
vernment, constituted and maintained, in 
ite of all appearances to the contrary, by the 
epest and most permanent aspects of their 
m wills; and again, “the last and only 
tisfactory justification of the States’ authority 
that itis the expression of the individual’s 
m real will, that it interprets himself to 
nself and provides the only medium in which 
can grow to his fall stature as an _ individual 
*son...... What is required of the organization 
society in the Staté is that it shall provide 
e opportunity of selfrealization and _ self- 
velopment so far as it is capable of doing 
” Judged Ly this test, it is ridiculous to 
ite that the people of India enjoy internal 
edom, or that the State in India fulfils the 
iction of an atitonomous State enjoying 
th internal and external freedom. Fs ck 
Our Anglo-Indian (old style) rulers are 
ver tired of sepictig the horrible state of 
archy into which India would relapse if the 
itish control were withdrawn. The picture 
ich they draw is akin to Hobbes’ descrip- 
n of the condition of man in a State of 
ture. According to that philosopher, the 
tural condition of man is ‘war, where every 
inisenemy to every man.’ “In such condi- 
nu,” proceeds Hobbes, “there is no place for 
lustry, because the fruit thereof is uncertain, 
d corisequently no culture of the earth; no 
vigation, nor use of the commodities that 
ty be imported by sea; no commodious 
iiding ; no instruments of moving and re- 
ving such things as require much force ; no 
owledge of the face of the earth; no account 
time; no arts; no letters; no society; and, 
ich is worst of all, coritinuous fear “and 
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danger of violent death; and the life of man, 
solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” 


Perhaps the motives of our Anglo-Indian rulers 
are not different from those which actuated the 
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author of the Leviathan in painting the natural _*- 


man in such dark colours. 


author [ Hobbes ] is not far to seek. Ifhe is 


to succeed in recommenditig his view of the. 
unlimited and absolute sovereignty of the king, —\«. 
and the no less unlimited and absolute servitude. 3 
of his subjects, the only alternative to. civil and = 
political society, fiamely the*State of Nature, - 


must be rendered sufficiently unattractive to 
make even ‘legal’ slavery 


priceless possessions in comparison.” 
The most 


seem preferable. ~ 
Natural rights and liberties must be so exhaust: - 
ed of all their effective content that even the - 
most meagre of civil rights may seem ‘to be “2 


ractically useful chapter in the ° 


According to ™% 
Professor Lord, “The inspiring “motive ofthe “-: 


whole book for us in India is that on Demo- 32 


cracy and Representation. Representative 
Democracy ‘‘rests upon the belief that Popular 
sovereignty may exist without Popular Govern- 


ment; that the people may control: and even: a 


inspire a policy whilst leaving the details of 
its execution in the hands , of its ministers. 


These latter, being specialists and experts in . 


practical politics, will have the time, may 


acquire the knowledge, and are supposed to be _ : 


endowed ‘with the moral qualities necessary 


for the task. Tlie turbulence and anarchy of 


the mob will be avoided ; physical compulsion 


will be sparingly employed ; and the profes- 


sional interests of the expert will make for that 
continuity and moderation of administrative 
policy which the permanent prosperity of the 
State requires. The people will retain sufficient 
control of their affairs to keep their rulers in 


' check, and thus the sovereignty of the people 


will be realised without calling upon them to 
perform tasks for which they are intellectually, 
morally, and economically unfit.”” The principal 
criticisms of representative government take 
the following forms: (1) the actual work of 
Government and all important decisions lie 
with a very few men. (2) Party or something 
like it, is obviously necessary if the opinions of 
a large number of members are to be organised 
éffectively. (3). In order to secure the adherence 
ofa majority, a party is compelled .to flatter 
prejudices and to give currency to ideas which 
the better educated members know to he 
fallacious. Thisis the selfcorruption of Demo- 
cracy. (4). A large and increasing tmass of 
hasty legislation. _‘“‘Democracy cannot awaken 
the consciousness of the freedom without also 
embittering the servitude of man. Bonds, 
long endured in patience, become stddenly 
intolerable, and legislation follows without 
adequate consideration.” (5) The alleged 
tendency of local interests to obscure and defeat 
the interests of the State at large. 


The two principal conceptions of the essen- 
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. tial nature of a representative are whether he 


_ isa senator and master, or delegate’and servant 
.. of his constituents. On this point’ the opinion 
expressed by Burke in his Bristol speech of 


1774 is illuminating. He says: “It ought to 


- "be the happiness atid glory of a representative 


to live in the strictest union, the closest corres- 
pondence, and the most unreserved communica- 
tion .with his constituents. Their wishes ought 
, to have great weight with him; their opinion 
high respect ; their business, unremifted atten- 

. tion. It is‘his duty to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasures, his satisfaction to theirs; and above 
all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer their interest 
_sto his own. But his unbiassed opinion, his 
mature judgment, his enlightened conscience 
he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does not 
derive from your pleasure; no,- nor from the 
law and the constitution. They are a trust 
from Providence, for the abuse of which he is 
deeply answerable. Your representative. owes 
you, not his industry only, but his judgment ; 
and he betrays, instead of serving you, if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion.” But in a subse- 
quent passage he says that the representative 
cannot be treated merely, as a mandate bearer 
because “Parliament is not a congress of ambas- 
sadors from different and hostile interests...but... 
a. deliberative assembly of ove nation, with one 
interest—that of the whole.’’ In India, this 
condition is not fulfilled, for the Government 
is not identical with the nation, and so Burke’s 
dictum may require modification in its applica- 
tion to this country. eee .- | 
The book closes with a-‘note vérging on deés- 
pondency. Discussing the dream of a World- 
State, the ideal of world-citizenship and the 
unification of humanity, the author says in his 
concluding lines: “But that humanity will 
progress, that it will not fail to rise upon the 
ashes of.the late conflagration, is an assertion 


for .which the philosopher cannot make himself 


responsible.” IPfthat beso, political philosophy 

“is, in its ultimate result, nothing but dust and 
ashes, and so long as European politics is divor- 
ced as it now is, from the living springs of 
religion, no better forecast can be expected of 
its future. 


2 ee § 
A System or Nationa Epucation : by ° 


Aurobtudo Ghose. 
Re. i, 1921, > 

This little book, printed on good paper, in 
clear type and nicely bound, contains eight 
articles: of Aurobindo Ghose contributed several 
years ago. The publishers have rendered excel- 


Tagore & Co., Madras. 


lent service to the country by bringing them - 


together, for they lay down the broad general 
principles: on which the mental, moral and 
emotional training of the country’s youth 
should be undertaken. There is nothing which 
may be called natiorialin any special sense in 
those essays, except that the terminology of 
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in its own growth. The idea of hammiering ‘th 
.child into the shape desired by the parent o 


Milford, Oxtord University Press. 


.strifes, not very easy to follow, but none th 
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Yogic psychology is used here and there i 
explaining the processes of the mind and the 
nervous system. The principles laid down are 
all catholic and sound, and-reveal real insight 
into the character of the problem to be solved, 
e.g., ‘The first principle of true teaching is tha 
nothing can be taught......[the teacher’s] busi- 
ness is to suggest and not to impose... Theseconc 
principle is that the mind has to be consultdd 


teacher is a barbarous and ignorant supersti 
tion.” Though the book is well got up, printin 
mistakes abound which: should be corrected 
when the second edition is called for. | 

Sourn InpiA’ AND HER MugamMMEpan IN 
VADERS, by S. Krishnaswami Atyangar. Pp. 257 


The book opens with an. account of < 
Cylonese invasion of the Pandya Kingdom 
called by a civil war between two rival Pandye 
princes. The success of Lankapura Dandana 
the Cylonese General (it could not be his name ) 
however led to a- Chola intervention an 
although the formidable invasion of th 
islanders was successfully beaten back, th 
Chola power came to an end soon afterwards 
The author devotes the first two chapters to 
detailed history of the South Indian powers 9 
the eve of the Muhammadan invasion. Itis a 
uninteresting catalogue of battles and politica 


less essential, necessary fora clear comprehen 
sion of the catises of Muhammadan success an 
failure in the trans-Vindhyan territories. Yh 
sections devoted to the social and administra 
tive activities of Hindu monarchs are, however 
really interesting. ‘One is agreeably surprise 
to find instances of self-assertion on the part o 
the left-handed classes as early as the day: 
of Kulottunga III.’ “A record of his fortiet 
year at Vrrattur,’ Prof. Aiyangar writes,- 
relates to a decision that the Srutimans record 
ed after a meeting held in the hall Uttamasot 
of the Siddharatnanesvara temple on behalf o 
the.ninety-eight sub-divisions of the. Idangaiya 
(left-handed classes), In the words ‘of th 
record: ‘While, in order to kill the demons tha’ 
disturbed the sacrifices.of the sage Ksyapa, w 
are made to appear from the Agni-kunda (thi 
sacrificial firepit). and, while we were thus 
protecting the said sacrifice, Chakravartig 
Arindama honoured the officiating sage priest: 
(rishis ) by carrying them in a car and led then 
to. a Brahmana colony (newly founded by 
himself). On these dccasions we were made t¢ 
take our seats on the hindpart of the car, anc 
to carry the slippers and umbrellas of thes 
sages. Eventually with these Brahmana sage: 
we. also were made to settle down in thi 
villages Tiruvellarai, Pachchil, Tiruvasi 
Tiruppidavur, Urrattur and Karatkkudi o 
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Same parents, and what good or evil may 
befall any one of us will be shared by all. If 
anything derogatory happens to the Idangai 
classes, we’ will jointly assert our rights till we 
establish them. It is also understood that only 
those who, during their congregational 
meetings to settle communal disputes, display 
the birudas of horn, bugle and parasol, shail 
belong to -our class. Those who haye to 
recognise us now and hereafter in public, 
must do’so from our distinguishing symbols, 
the feather of the crane and the loose 
hanging hair(?). The horn and the conch-shell 
shall also. be sounded in front of us, and the 
bugle blown according to the fashion -obtaining 
among the Idangai people: Those who act in 
contravention of these rules shall be treated as 
enemies of° our class. Those who behave 
differently from the rules (thus) prescribed for 
the conduct of the Idangai classes shall be 
excommunicated and shall not be recognised as 
Srutimans, They will be considered slavesof 
the classes opposed to us.” - 

Two examples, given by Prof. Krishnaswami, 
of communal responsibility in matters of adimi- 
nistration are equally interesting. One of them 
has reference to the corporate’ activities of 


” 


villagers. 


“The assembled people of Vallanadu,’ we 
read, “declared that thenceforward ~ ‘they 
would afford protection to the cultivators 
residing within the four boundaries of the 
sacted village of Tiruvarungalam ‘and its 
devadana village,” 

A thirteenth century record referred to by 
Prof. Aiyangar gives a list of taxes imposed on 
the inhabitants of a certain village. These were 
——vetti, pudavai~mudal tiraikkasu, asurigal- 
kasu, kudi-kasu, fee levied on tuvachars (drum- 
mers), andon looms, onveri-kasu, kattigai 
kasu, velichehinnam, vetti-kasu and sirupadik- 
kaval, on lands growing gingelly and cotton, 
grain for supervision (kankani), kurra dandam, 
patti dandam, kartigaikasu on oilmongers, 
fee on dyes and: aritikasu on salt pans. It is 
interesting to note that some of these taxes_ 
survived 1.11 the days of Hyder and Tipu, and’ 
the Peswas, their Hindu neighbours, also levied 
taxes on oilmongers, drummers and looms. 

It is needless to say that Prof. Aiyangar’s 
is an authoritative account of the South Indian 
Hindu Kingdoms and contains much new and 
valuable information. But the author is evident- 
ly less happy when he deals with the Muham- 
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madan’ invaders. Here he relies mainly ORs 
Briggs’ Ferista, Ibn Batuta and Elliot and. ig 
Dowson. We cannot accept some of his’geners.<3 





Muhar d Tughlak’s South Indian pohecy # 
fered from the Alauddin: 
certainly exacted strict obedience from the .:4 
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and no credit therefore can be given to the-Mag ng 
Emperor on that account. In fact thorough COM ye 
trol over the conquered provinces was never 
aimed at by Pathan rulers and-was not practi 
cable. At the earlier stages of conquest they 
remained satisfied. with regular payment obs 
tribute and gradually, as opportunities presents 5, 
ed themselves, the grip was tightened. Thatis 
explains the little difference that a casual obseri-“5 
ver may notice between the South Indian. .« 
policy of Alaudddin and that of Muhammed 
Tughlak. » - sa tigers 

Again, we fail to understand what Professor 34 
Aiyangar exactly means by such ternis a8. 
Tughlak Revolution. Ghazi Malik Tughlak’s.73 
_accession to power was, in no sense, a revolu. “4 
tion. The | administrative 
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system remained'o3 
absolutely unchanged, only one king was ree 
ie , ° tee 

placed by another, and both of them Were 2g 
usurpers in the strict legal sense. 7 ue 
In one instance Prof. Aiyangar makes a sad" 
confusion. He seems to think that the Amuits4 
*s 
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‘of Hundred, (the Amiran-i-sadah ) were all Of at 
them Mughals by birth. ‘Lastly since the dare. 
of Jalal-Uddin Khiliji a certain number of ‘Amirs 35 
of Hundred’ from the Mughal -armies, - had 8 
settled in the country, These were’ commanders. 
of a hundred or more in the Mughal army, who 


ae 


author is certainly correct whien he calls these. 4 





Ceylon and afew important inscriptions, will “ 
be useful to students of Indian History, and™: 
Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s South India and °.¢ 
Her Muhammadan Invaders will be certainly: ;.”3 
regarded as a useful text book on the subject. 3 
The identification of places and the geographt 
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: GUJARATI. . 
- Nirzmarint ( farafeal ), by Damodar Khushal- 
das Botadkar. Printed at the Adarsha Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Paper Cover. Pp. 149. 
Price Re. 0-12-0. (1921. ) 


“we. 


. This is a collection of poems, from the pen of 


one who has already distinguished himself in 
this branch of literature. His two former 
sollections, the Kallolini and the Srotaswini, 
were deservedly well received, and this third 
collection, if anything, is superior to them. 
Beyond the vivid pictures of pastoral life in 
Kathiawad painted. from firsthand acquaint- 
ance, there are other beautiful pieces, such as 
the “Retutn Home of the Buddha,” the meeting 
of Lakshmana and his wife Urmila before he 


starts for the forest journey, the gratefulness of: 


ebhal, the ravages of the plague, &c., which ate 
sure to appeal to the reader, and also earna 
very high place for the poet,-in the ranks of the 
xisting writers. 


: A. : 
- Bre Van Winks (tara fara, a aaa. 


qwat), by Chandulal Keshavlal Amin, B.A., 


¢ TC. D. Printed at the Forward Printing - 
Press, Ahmedabad. Paper Cover. Pp. 82. 


Price Re. 0-7-0. ( 1927, ) 
Two of Irving’s delightful stories, Rip Van 
Winkle and the Legend of the Sleepy Hollow 
ire translated in this book, In the original 
‘hey are so very simply written, that there 
ems to have been very little 
ailed in giving a Gujarati version of them: 
we find the translation very readable. — 

- Fasuion ( 84a WA weIeT ), by Lalji Nanji 
saraswat, of Cutch Tera. Printed at the 
Wadani/Press, Bombay. Paper Cover. Pp, 48. 
Price Re. 0-4-0. ( 1921. ) : 


- This little work is a diatribe in verse against 


he imitation and adoption of pernicious 
vestern usages. It repeats all the claptrap, in 
rogue at present, inveighing against the mode 
ff life of those who do not please the orthodox. 

Srri Nrev Vacuan ( att aifa ata ), by Som- 
shwatr Gangatam Pandya. Printed at the 
‘atyanarayan Printing Press, Albmedabad. 
®aper Cover. Pp, 80. Price Re. 0-9-0, ( 1921. ) 


As its name implies, itis a book designed for . 


women, and it illustrates the different virtues, 
uch as Truth, Mercy, Generosity, Patriotism, 
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trouble en-~ . : ¢ : 
. and the lastis devoted to miscellaneous. This 
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by apt historical and Puranic stories, with a 
few wortds of advice here and there from the 


author. It will do anyone good to read these 


stories, 


THe Story or ConsTanrinorLe ( mae fie- 






ave at war ata a weATal Br freer), by Keshavlal ° 
Hargovind Sheth, Printed at the Prajabandhu ~#' 


Printing .Works,, Ahmedabad. Paper Cover. 
Pp. 189. Price Re. 1-4-0. (1921. ).., 


This book is intended as a present for the 
current year to the subscribers of the “Praja- 
bandhu” a weekly newspaper of Ahmedabad. 
It forms one of a series of historical novels with 
which it has been presenting its ~ supporters 
every year since 1910. This story is based on 
Dr. John Neel’s “Fall of Constantinople,” and 
gives the reader a very good idea of its state, 
political and otherwise, in the fifteenth. century 
A.D. With the Khilafat question to the fore 
in India’s Politics, a book giving details of that 


famous Turkish metropolis, attractive at all . 


times, should prove of great interest. - ~ 


4 


oe 


We have received a copy of a monthly 
periodical, ‘sty Were, -sza” for opinion. ‘We do 
not review periodicals, as a rule. : 
K. M. J. 

KANARESE. 

Concress Diary—1921. Aprit 1920 ‘To 
Dec. 1921. Compiled by Mr.'D. K. Bharadwaja, 
Editor, Tilak Sandesa, and 
Prakash Press, Mangalore. 

The idea of having a Congress diary is good. 
The introductory portion has been divided into 


“” 


a4 


bod 


published by Dharnia ~ 


en 
- Khe 


three different sections, The first deals with the, ~ 


memorable .itcidents in Indian politics, the 
second gives a brief account of Congress rules 
with special reference to Karnataka country 


will go’a great way to inform and educate the ~ 


public about the activities and workings of the. 
Indian National Congress : It would be better 
to: retain from April to April, since the 
“chandrama&na’’ system of reckoning time 
according to the Hindu. custom corresponds 
very nearly to the period mentioned. - 


LOKAMANYA TrLAK Manarajaru, by Mr. 
D. K. Bharadhwaja, Editor, Tilak Sandesa, 


Mangalore. Price 6 as. ( 1920. ) 


This isa neat little pamphlet on the life and 
work of the revered Lokamanya Bul Ganga- 
Ghar Tilak. More attention is given to his 


political activities ; but we should have liked: ° 


very much to know more ofhis private life and 
character, for a nobler soul than his could not 
be found in India. 4 
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DEFENCE OF INDIA 


with certain pleasures for which the reader: aa 
may refer to the orders issued by certain. 
magistrates in Cantonment towns, under» s 
instruction from the military department, * a 


I 


HE deepest problem facing India now 
and for a long time to come 1s the 
problem of the permanent and eff- 

ciznt organisation of our national defence. 
It is a problem even more serious than 
that of national sdlvency, which has been 
in all men’s minds since the publication of 
the last budgets in our central and local 
legislatures. The army swallows up more 
than half the income of India, and yet it 
is admittedly far from being a perfect in- 
strument of defence* or giving our states- 
-men a sense of full security regarding the 
future. When, therefore, the problem of 
our defence has been solved in the wisest 
and most successful manner, the question 
of India’s financial equilibrium will be 
more than half solved and we shall clearly 
know how far our national resources can 
be committed to provide civilized applian- 
ces for the country and work for the up- 
lift of the people through State activity, 

_ It goes without saying that India can- 
fnot be permanently or satisfactorily de- 
fended by foreigners. For one thing, the 
nation that cannot defend itself is a para- 
site community, nourished by others; 
it has no right to self-determination, no 
right even to live.. 


paid for our defence by others: the foreign 
soldiers garrisoning our land expect ( and 
quite naturally ) certain privileges to 
make their exile tolerable. I donot refer 
to the high pay, electric punkhas, short 
term service and costly frequent free trans- 
port Home. They will, in addition, claim 
~to be tried only by their own countrymen 
and not under-the ordinary legal proce- 
dure,t and they will have to be supplied 


* It was pointed out by Mr. Gokhale, 17 years ago, 


that the Indian army, in'spite of the huge expenditure. 


of money on it, was inefficient compared with the 
European and even the Japanese armies; and the 
advances in- the scientific side of war since 1914 have 
only increased its relative inferiority, 


_ ‘¥ It is well-known that Lord’ Ripon had to drop the 
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Secondly, we should 
clearly remember the price that must be 


~ 






when Lord Roberts was Commander-in-. ag 
Chief. Last January the writer heard two, 
European military officers in his carriage: - 
telling each other, “It would be goad 


for India if there were more General a 
Dyers.” “ee 

But what is worse than all these Hinge ad 
is that the-European garrison cannot be. i ae 
depended on tothelast. The first call on™ - 


it is that of the defence of England, and: : 
India will be “bled white of troops and” "8 
munitions” (in Lord Hardinge’s own: = 
words ) to hold the Home front in the. ‘ : 






ear 


next international crisis as in the last ;\'= 
or all the European officers ( our only | 3 
officers, in the real sense of the term ) may:.. — 
be shot down in two days, as they wete «1 
on the Marne, and then for want of. ue 
Hindustani- speaking Englishmen our, 


’ Sepoy regiments would be helpless like”: 4 


sheep without a shepherd ; or the British 
labourer may weary of garrison duty in a‘°4 
tropical country under an iron discipline E 
and’ may find work in England ( under a’ “= 
Labour Ministry ) more remunerative aS 
than the ‘queen’s shilling’ with batta.,.4 


service overseas in sufficient number. These 
contingencies are not. impossible and the 4 
last war and afterwar social situation «) 
have shown them to be not beyond the! 
jae of probability. ; | 


at HE 
Therefore, India must be defended by: 


her own sons, if ‘she is to have reliable x. 
defenders. But, it will be asked, are the... 


- added, and therefore refuse to enlist for * - 








Indian peoples—with their immense differ- « oe 


ae 
gt 





Hbert Bill, for securing the legal equality of all people & 
and purity ‘of justice, because he was told that the »\ 
white troops would mutiny if he took away net: 4 
privileged position, The British Cabinet refused to: 
support the viceroy in his attempted reform, though ~ 
Punch warned the helmeted rebels about the bad oy es 
example they wére aie | to the Indians. ° oe 





-kences of religion and caste, language and 
“tradition, and habits of life, and in the 
“present state of their intellect and charac- 
ter,-capable of forming a complete self- 
“governing army competent to 
-ammodern-war with success ? Will not there 
“be an internal war of castes. and provinces, 
_ereeds and languages, among our nation- 
val regiments, dissolving them before the 
first brush with the enemy ? Can bodies 
nourished on the Indian plains and fed on 


a vegetable diet stand the continuons, 


strain of modern war? Can minds brought 
up, in veneration for the bull and the ape, 
in implicit reliance on saints, miracles, 
and medicines revealed in dreams, and 
in a belief in astrologers and ‘holy places’, 
stand against the. scientific progressive 
modern brains of a Western army? Has 
the Indian population,—in its present 
stage of illiteracy among the masses and 
itslow type of ‘higher education’ among 
the classes,—a reservoir from which we 
ean hope to draw a general staff and 


regimental officers, in sufficient number for - 


the needs of this continent ‘of a country; 
and able to match the: officer class of 
Europe-? 

. These are legitimate doubts ; and they 
would be decisive if racial character and 
physical conditions were unalterable by 
human intelligence and human effort, and 
if it- were true that 

‘As things have been they remain 
for ever; or if it were proposed to make 
the Indian army all brown in one year, 


? 


On this point abstract theory and general . 
reasoning are useless, and it is only the. 


past experience of the world that can 


give us sure guidance. for our future policy. 


LY 7 


The first objection to giving India an 
army composed entirely of her nationals is 
that India is not'a nation and the Indians 


are not a homogeneous population. Ore. 


province (it is feared) will scoff at, quarrel 
with or rob and slay-another province, one. 


caste another. It will, therefore, be easy | 


for a foreign invader to bribe one province 
or caste and use it as an instrument to 


repress or exterminate another ; the chains’ 


of “India’s ‘slavery have been rivetted by 
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‘the hands of Indians acting as allies or 


mercenaries of foreigners. Telingas (Mad- 
ras Sepoys) helped a handful of white 
troops to conquer Bengal and Behar ; Pur- 
biahs (Oudh Hindus) helped to subjugate 
the Punjab for a foreigner ; and the Sikhs, 
only eight years after their subjugation, | 
helped the same foreign Power to recon- “ 
quer Delhi and Lucknow. Gurkhas and 
other Mongoloid Indians ( like the. Assa- 
mese armed policé let loose on the coolies 
at Chandpur ) can be counted on to shoot 
down all Indians impartially,—while Hin-. 
du Sepoys will be ready for use against 
Musalman regiments, and Indian Christian 


militia-men against both the other creeds.. 


The Government communique on the 


Jalianwala Bagh was at pains to point out 


that Indiay troops were employed in pro- | 
ducing a “moral impression” on their fel- 3 
low countrymen there,—this fact being 
evidently meant to blacken the faces of 


our nationalist party. During the Parti- 


tion agitation, Indian constables could be: 
imported from Bareily who had no scruple 
in looting the Swadeshi traders of Dacca, 
when they felt that they could do-so with 
impunity.* Brigadier-General Sir Tho- 
mas Seaton tells us in his charming  anto- 
biography that when an knglish soldier. 

in India had to be hanged, no other ‘Enge 
lish soldier would agree to do the work, 


-but when a Sepoy was similarly sentenced 
there was no lack of his comrades to act 


as his executioners for a little money. (Ca- 


’ det to Colonel.) 


Our answer to this objection is twofold. | 
First, History proves that national armies. | 


“and national autonomy are ‘not incompa- 
tible with a certain amount of race or clan 


antagonism, provided-that the majority of 
the people ‘are on the side of the national 
Government. Towards the end_ of the 
17th century the Highland clan of Mac- 


‘donalds (of Glenco) was exterminated by ¥ 


another clari_of the same race, creed and - 
tongue, by order ofthe Government,. but 
that did not make it easier for an alien 


* To a Statesman reporter these constables said, — 
“We were told at Bareilly that we should. get good © 
Ioot at Dacca” Their victims who ran to-Mr. Lyons 
for protection were told, “Go to your Surendranath . 


f . 


Banerjea.” . 
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Power—even martial France in the golden 
days of Louis XIV—to defeat and annex 
Scotland. A generation later, the new 
famous Blackwatch regiment of High- 


landers, when posted in England, grew . 


home-sick and tried to march away to 
~Seotland, but they were shot down by 
English troops:( Forbes’s Black Watch ). 

The result was not the foreign conquest of 
any part of the British Isles. 

At the close of the 18th century, English 
troops.shot down Irish men and commit- 
ted ‘legalised. rape’ (in the words of 
Cornwallis, then commanding the army of 
occupation ) on the Irish female population ; 
but Irish men were soon afterwards found 
fighting inthe army and navy of England 
against a common foe. India, therefore, 

eed not despair; it is not impossible for 
“common hopes, common dangers and 
common service in the ranks of the same 
army to weld her people into a nation and 
give them the homogeneity SnEy. lack at 
present, 

Secondly, this phase of racial or caste 
antagonism is rapidly dying out in India. 
Thanks to the life we have been leading 
since 1914, thanks most of all to Mr. 
Gandhi, nearly all of our people have been 
| mgakened to the unspeakable shame of help- 
ing any -alien to conqtier or even to repress 
_ any other body of our countrymen, how- 


ever remote in faith, race or speech. Twen- . 
ty years hence, or sooner, even Gurkhas - 
will refuse to fire at a second Jalianwala, ~ 


. IV 

Next, it may be said that the caste-rid- 
den superstitious medieval-minded Indians 
can never form soldiers and officers of the 
modern type now found in Europe. As 
Sir Charles Napier put it, the Indian sepoys 
are “anxious to learn the‘sex of their 
mutton ,’—which is the height of absurdity 
Fin the eyes of a. European. Other ‘old 
customs and superstitions liiger in India 
in this scientific rationalistic age. We are 
not modern-minded and, therefore, cannot 
wage modern warfare. 

Our answer is : Caste is not an insur- 
mountable barrier. The medieval . struc- 
ture of Indian society is visibly disintegra- 
ting under our own eyes. The change is 
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not confined to the England-returned few ~ 
or even to the English-educated many... 
Thanks to the war, thanks most of all to — 
Repressive Legislation followed by the — 
to the afflicted,—our _ 
masses ate being leavened with the new 


vision of Gandhi 


coe ae 
Sc read 


spirit. This result will become evident to” 


allonly slowly; but to the eye of the Indian — i 
reformer there are already. a ceeenie a 


signs that— . 


While the tired waves; yaialy preabing, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain,. 


Far back, through creeks. and inlets ‘making, . 


_ Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


We shall not take the reader’s time by - 
“repeating the known facts about Delhi 
during the Rowlatt Act firing or Chitta-° - 
Those 


gong during the last three. months. 
who have been nailed side by side to the 


cross of political persecution will enter the. : 


same gate through the brotherhood of 
the affliction. 


I do not shut my eyes to the Shahabad 


me and the Makanpur (Hardwar) burn- 
ings. 
frenzy raged uncontrolled and blazed up to 


such a height of intensity only because the — 
educated leaders were culpably negligent - 


and absent from the posts of duty at the 
time of need. They should have gone to 
the spot berore the outbreak, as soon 
as the first rumblings were heard, but 


they did not. Contrast this cowardice _ 


and love of ease with Mr. Gandhi’s con- 
duct after Nankana. . That tragedy 
would have kindled a praitie-fire, consum- 


ing the whole of the Panjab, bit for this 


leader’s presence, and influence on the 
people. 
But even if this be not conceded, I shall 


not despair on the recurrence ofa certain ~ 


amount of religious rioting in the future, 


But in both these cases the mob © 


because it is only by living together and | 


working together that we can make these 
differences die.out. Every day that passes 
tells for the unity of India and - weakens 
the forces of disruption, 


What about the superstitions and’ rigid | ; 
old rules of life of the Hindus—and toa | 


lesser extent of the I pee eae oo) ? Can. 


* In Bengal, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 


_ But westward, look ! the land is bright. aan 5a 


be 
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.guch a people go through the conditions 


.Of modern warfare,—far away from the 
zbase for days together or buried in tren- 
“ches for weeks ata time? Will not each 
Hindu officer require a cook of his own 
caste and starve where such a cook cannot 
behad ? Will not a company of non-com- 
batant pant-pandes ( Brahman waiter- 
eatriers) have to be sent with every 
regiment of Hindu sepoys to the firing 
line? 
stoves for three kanaujia_ Brahmans )—is 
that proverb false? - - . 
' Qur answer to all this is living experi- 
ence shows that Hindu- superstitions and 
customs do die out under the stress of need. 
. When the first Medical College in India 
was founded (1836 ), it was feared that 
no Hindu would learn ‘scientific anatomy, 
as they considered it a deflement to touch 
_a,corpse or even a dry bone. When the 
“first Hindu student-plunged his dissecting 
_ knife into a body, a salute was fired from 
the ramparts of Fort William in honour 
‘ofthe event (so the tradition. runs at 
Calcutta), and the Governor-General 


shook the brave young medico by the ~ 


hand! And now, Hindu boys are lite- 
_ tally dying to enter the Medical College. 
- Jn 1836 the opening of the Calcutta Medi- 
eal College- was a bold leap in the dark, 
taken in defiance of gloomy predictions of 
failure and the strength of orthodoxy. But 

it has splendidly succeeded, arid the believ- 


ers in the force of custom and orthodoxy . 


have proved false prophets. | 
See, how England has gained by her 
wise courage and liberality in this direc- 
tion. During the First Sikh War ( 1844- 
45 ),-the doctorsin the E. I. Company’s 
army (all Europeans ) were so few, so 
poorly qualified, that the wounded Sepoys 
violently resisted béing taken to the hos- 
pital ( where no one recovered) and 
preferred to die where they hdd fallen. 
But as soon as the first supply of Indian 
_ doctors issued from the Medical College; 
they began to supply the most valuable 
medical aid to the army in India. Have- 
lock was accompanied ‘by a, Bengali 
surgeon in his famous relief of Lucknow. 
During the recent war, “the high profes- 
* sional attainments” of the Indian doctors 
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in Mesopotamia were gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the British military authorities. 
During this war more thana thousand 


‘Indians, fully trained in western medical 


science, efitered the service .of the British 


Government, and these men set freea  - 
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"attached to the Bengali Ambulance Corps 


similar number of English doctors for.’ 


service elsewhere. But for the existence of 
this reservoir of Indians qualified to act 
as army doctors, England would have 
been unable to send her ‘armies to several 


quarters and her military activity would | 


have been restricted to the home front and, 
a few other places for which the available 
English doctors just sufficed. ae 
Why not create, now, in ‘advance, a 
similar reservoir of Indian military officers 


r. 


) . 4s . 7 
That caste prejudices are not immove- 


able will be clear from some recent in- 
stances. A Hindu I. M. S. officer wrote to 
his friends from Mesopotamia, “Bhagavati 


is passing through our.stomachs by the_ 


hundred.” ( Bhagavati or the goddess is a 


respectful name for the cow used by ortho- — 


dox Hindus). Necessity knows no law, 
not even the law of Manu. -— 
In the Delhi district and many villages 


of the Panjab, many returned ex-soldiens 


( popularly called Jangi men ) are living 
in.such disregard of caste and food rules 


that their orthodox neighbours live in | 


mingled fear and horror of them, and 
the police are watching them as a criminal 


tribe! One need not get an English edu- 


cation to shake off caste rules. . : 
V n » 


Another common argument against our- 


claims is that many of-the races of India 
have no tradition of victory in-war. or of 
efficient organisation and administration 
of the army; .that certain castes among. 
us are unmarttial or cowardly by nature 
and past history and cannot, therefore, 
possibly supply soldiers, still less officers ; 
that soldiers of the: martial races would 
refuse to be led by officers of these unmar- 
tial races, however brainy they might be. 

~ Our answer is racial character is en- 
tirely the result of ciréumstances and can 
be completely ¢hanged by a-deliberate 
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change in the circumstances of life} tradi- 
tion, however old, is powerless against 
appeals to the spifit suchas literature 
among modern civilised nations supplies. 
As late as 1692 the native Irish were such 
cowards that when they were led into 
battle they used to discharge their match- 
locks into the air on sighting the enemy, 
throw their weapons down and run away 
shouting ““Murther ! Murther!’’ And yet 
the descendants .of these very Irish, under 
efficient training and example became so 
uncontrollably brave 
Sepoy Mutiny they used to spoil Sir Colin 
Campbell’s plans by prematurely charging 
the enemy against orders, lest the com- 
mander-in-chief should entrust the daring 
feats of glory to his favourite Highlanders 
and not to the Irish regiments ! 

The English red-coats used to taunt the 
American volunteers as cowards, but they 
were forced to surrender to these very 
Americans at Saratoga and. Yorktown. 
Still the self-complacency of the English 
professional soldiers and their haughty 
contempt for the American citizen-soldiers 
continued for nearly a century afterwards, 
and there was chuckling in English society 


and mess-tables, when, on the outbreak . 


of the American Civil War, both the sides 


were réported to have run away fromeach .- 


other at the first encounter (the battle of 
Bull’s Run,.1861). The defeat of the federal 
Government (under Abraham Lincoln) was 
confidently predicted in the upper circles 
of England. But mark the change. 
When the astonishing night-attack on the 


mob at Zeebrugge was delivered by the.’ 


English navy during the late war, 23 
April 1918, it was reported that the 
German defenders under their first surprise 
had run away shouting “The Americans 
have come !’’—as if none of the Allies ex- 
cept the Americans, were capable of such 
daring deeds,—though there was not a 
single American in the expedition. 
Therefore, no race need despair of the 
possibility of self-defence, if only 1t earnest- 
ly and persistently developes its manhood 
and no foreign Power throttles the 
attempt at the initial stage. And in this 
age of scientific. warfare, muscles ( though 
not négligible ). are a less: decisive factor 


that during the. 







than brain, and above all spirit. In these 
last two, the ‘“‘non-martial” races of India - 


-are not deficient.- _ 
VI e. 
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Again, it has been said ( and with some | 
‘truth ) that in India we have longhad a... 
divorce between brain and muscle,—the .- 
intellecttial classes will not do any hard =. 
labour, they will not develop their bodies, 


- and they instinctively shrink from physical: ~, 


encounter ; that we have only spectacled a 
bookworms, sickly geniuses, and diabetic: - 
stars of the bar andthe press on the one : 


- hand, andilliterate athletes and mediaeval- 


‘minded heroes on the other. The general - 
staff ( and even the higher field command). - 
of a modern army require the combination -.:: 
of physical fitness and endurance with in- ~ 
tellectual strength and a thorough know- ° 
ledge of languages and of the sciences . 
auxiliary to war; but such acombination ~> 


of these elements is impossible among the | 
Indian races. Our opponents may well cite - 


the example of Captain A.B. Lindsay © 


( of the Gurkhas ), who, in adition to the 


classics which he must have studied at. 


school and offered at his army competitive 
examination, -had learnt Hindustani 
(and possibly French or German also ) 
and yet mastered Russian so thoroughly 
asto be able to. translate several works 
in that language’ in which Russian 
soldiers and sailors recounted their ex- 
periences of the Russo-Japanese War. 
And the Captain had done all this not as a 
half-pay invalid working in his study, but. 


asan active regimental officer, sharing - 
the duties and hardships of such a life on .’; 
the march and in barracks. Can we(it ~ 
will be asked ) name asingle Indian who * 


combines such linguistic gifts with physical 


fitness ? If not ( the conclusion will be : 


drawn ) there cannot bé a modern general 
staff composed of Indians. | 


We admit we have a great handica 


here. But another non-European racehas | 


a native general staff no way inferior to 


‘India, given the opportunity, imitate 
Japan in this respect ?* 


that of any European nation. Cannot 3 


In the meantime - : 


* Before we can aspire to Japan’s position, our 
education must be made as efficient as hers, And. - 
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“ave may. derive some confidence from the 
fact that General Haig does not know 


French and Marshal Foch connot speak 
English (nor probably German ), though 


for six years before 1914 the English and 


French higher commands’ liad -been 


* ineeting together to form secret plans for 


the concerted action of the armies of the 
two nations on the Continent, in the event 
of a war with Germany ! 


VII , 
Even the most optimistic Indian Nation- 
alist recognises that the formation of an 
entirely Indian army for our defence will 
take many years to complete. But what 
our most critic must admit is that a start 


- should be. immediately made, if this aim 


isever at all to be realised. If we put 
off beginning it till the nation is better 
educated and united, new and unforeseen 


difficulties will ‘arise and a beginning will | 


be as: strongly resisted twenty or fifty 
years hence asnow. A long peace like 


that which must follow the Armageddon - 
of 1914-1918 is the best opportunity for 


transforming the Indian army. ~The 
essential thing is that our foreign Govern- 
ment should sincerely accept the principle 


_ we have laid down above and set about 
it honestly and 


earnestly. The indis- 


_ pensable first requisite is a change of heart 


on the part of our Government and the 


British public behiid it, towards India. - 


The rest will follow of itself, though it 


oP han 


plated. 


é 


will not be simple or easy, ( especially the 
people’s part in the change, but that 
comes later ), 

As this indispensable beginning our 
rulers mtfst trust the poeple: they must 
publicly admit that the development of 
manhood is not a crime in an Indian and 
that love of country or devotion to social 
service does not make him a political 
suspect, Unless this. is done, the -true 
defence of India cannot even he contem- 


educatiotial reform in India is sure to be pressed 


(and let -us hope, achieved) from the economic, 
social and political points of view as well as the 
military. If this attempt fails we shall fail in every 
department of life and not- in war only and our nation- 
al death will conie not from any alien’s swords. 


pa & 
criminal tribe, as that term is understood _ 
by the Bombay police. Whenever he buys “ 


among out student popula- 
tion and pursuing many other means of 


freeing them from vice. - For many” years 


past the only Indians admitted to the 
volunteer corps were Parsis and ( a few ) 
Indian Christians; both these classes in 
those days’ professed to be non-Indians, 
at least. they kept aloof from all national 
movements and made'a boast of their being 


not as the ( other ) Indians were. Hindus® 
and Muhammadans, even ofthe highest 


education and social rank, who offered 
themselves for training in national defence, 
were told by Government that there was. 
no legal bar to their entering the volunteer 
corps, they had only to secure the consent 
of the existing members of that body. 
That is to say, our participation in the 
defence of our hearths and homes ( at our 


own cost ) was left to the favour of, 
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Eurasians, Negroes ( West Indians ) and © 


poor. Whites. This Government reply 
publicly added insult to injury. ' 
Our highest and best men have been 


shadowed by the secret police in the | 
pay of Government, and with unabashed © 


forehead. Gokhale declared publicly 


in the Legislative Council that he was 
shadowed, and another and rather stout || 


Indian leader ( Chitnavis ). when taking 
his walks used to be followed by a police- 
inspector in mufti on a bicycle! Mr. 
Kelkar is No. 8(orso) of the 


a ticket fora railway journey, the police 
immediately wire to the C. LD. of his 
destination, ‘‘No. 8 is leaving by the X 


Up train.” Has this policy been authorita- — 


tively repudiated ? 


When, on the outbreak of the war with’ 


Germany, the Bengali public offered to 
faise, equip and pay for an Ambulance 
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Corps, and our local Governor approved 
of the plan, the Supreme Government from 
Simla vetoed it, but issued, instead, an 
appeal for subscriptions! That is, our 
blood was held to be tainted with treason, 
mut not our money. The result was the 
appalling suffering of the wounded and 
sick in Mesopotamia through lack of doc- 
tors and nurses; the hospital at Kut-el- 
imara with 6000 beds had at this stage 
wnly four nurses, and the sick died like sum- 
ner flies. We ask our Government and the 
British public at its back,—Will it ever be 
30 ? Will England learn only through the 
ood of untold millions of her sons that a 
rreat empire and a policy of.suspicion and 
-ace-domination cannot go together ? 


- Vill 


We have finished our straight talk with 
yovernment, and we shall now have a 
straighter talk with our countrymen. 
Let them remember that in order to 
msure the defence of India in the modern 
way,—which is the only possible way in 
he modern world,—we must ‘become 
nodern-minded. Here we have to do 
rery much more-than the Government. 
We- must realise that all our glib talk 
about Japan being an Asiatic country and 
juoting her analogy every now and then, 
will be futile, a delusion and a snare, if 
what Lowis Dickinson says remains true, 
aamely that India and Japan are two 
lifferent continents and that India stands 
apart from the rest of Asia in life and 
hhought. Are we prepared to be. modern 
n the acts of our daily life and social 
‘elations, and not merely when prancing 
on the platform or inditing replies to the 
\nglo-Indian press? . 

Protected hitherto: by the strong arm 
ofthe British soldier and the white officers 
of the Sepoy regiments, the Hindus have 
oeen enjoying unbroken peace and security 
and obeying astrologers, adoring fakirs 
and Babas, and‘avoiding ‘touch-sin’ (re., 
‘contact with their political equals ),— 
n scornful oblivion of the fact that the 
niddle ages had departed long ago ; our 
M. Se.’s have been nursing the sacred pig: 
vail and finding-a deep esoteric channel of 
lectricity in. this tuft of hair’ on the 


t 
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crown of their heads: the Mussalmans 
have been dreaming the dream that tHey 


are Allah’s * favourite sons, that the.. = 
‘Badshahi age will return and every one*of 
them live as a Nabob, and that the grind- ~*~ 
ing economic pressure of the modern world |: 


is only a passing cloud raised by the ~~ 


sorcery of Eblis. .Are we prepared to. os 
awake: to-the needs of the modern world -» 
before our race is silently. but surely extér-. 


minated ? 


If we are, then our first duty is to | 3 

Y A id 7 7 * i , - “3 : 1 wheat ah 
standardise ourselves, i.e, to reduce toa “3% 
minimum our existing differences of caste — 


subdivisions, food, dress and mode of life. “3 


It may be a counsel of perfection to 
suggest that oneness of 


the European peoples in spite of their 


political and linguistic differences ; but a 
that should be our ideal, because without “% 
it our national army will stop short of ..=: 


perfect nationalness and efficiency. We 


should endeavour frém now to reacha °° 


common level for all our people, in food, 


dress and habits: say, a mixed diet of rice 
and flour in Bengal, trousers for all (ladies - 


excepted, except in the Panjab). We shall 
go even further and say that the Brahmans 
of Upper India and the Deccan must be 
prepared to see other Hindus eating fish 
and meat. Following the line of least 
resistance and as a concession for the 
transitional period only, beef will be 
forbidden except in purely Muhammadan 


centres and during sieges; but the Hindus ~ 
must be prepared to permit cow slaughter ...<: 
at the final stage of our national develop- 


ment. 

Early maternity and such marriages 
as result in. race-dwarfing must go. A 
well-planned policy of race-improvement 


or etigenics must be adopted and steadily | 


pursued for generations. Our vernacular 
languages should be developed and 


enriched with all branches of literature “a3 


and science,—at first by translation and 
compilation,—and we should wisely 


encourage works breathing the modern — : 
spirit (as distinct fromritualistic manuals, 


sermons,* cofmmentaries on the Bhagabat 


Gita or “translations of the. Moha- 


. dress, food, = 
habits, manners, domestic arrangements, :: 
—in short ‘life’ — which prevails among 
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Thus only can our * sons 


dgar). 
fully equipped with knowledge 


become as 


. youths are. : 


Every school must have its play-ground 


and compulsory athletics for all the 


~ boys., Our professional men must take 
care to keep up their physical fitness after 


- leaving college. Let them not be like the 
- Portuguese half-breed 
Macao who wal 


volunteers of 
languidly to their 


_ parade while their rifles are carried for 


them by their servants or sons ! 


As things iow stand, in view of 


the conditions of modern warfare, the ~ 


. only Indians that can be given King’s 


. Commissions are Christians and casteless 
» Hindus (like the Unitarians 
» England-returned ). They alone do not re- 
- quire cooks and bhistees of their own caste 


‘or the 


and special articles of diet. When lately 


. four youngmen of an Indian Christian 
. family in Bijnor were chosen for Sandhurst, 
- there was a howl in the Hindu Press of 


Allahabad. But Government was helpless 


in the matter; Missirs and Nagars could 
~ not be. sent in charge of regiments to 


Egypt .or Salonica. Therefore, . Missirs 


must cease to live like the Missirs of 


a 


old, and Nagars like the Vishainagaris or 
Vadnagaris in the Satyayuga, ‘if they 


- think the’ King’s Commission worth 


| gaining, —for the sake of India. Happily 


agrowing number 
:to do so. 

But if we, Hindus and Muhammadan: 
in general (or an effective thoughtfu 
‘leading minority ‘among us), are ~no 
prepared to take this view of our nationa 
-duty, we should clearly realise what 1 
in store for us. Lord Chelmsford in < 
recent speech in London revealed th 
secret that the Afghan army had advancet 
to their attack on us, during the recen 
frontier war, with perfect modert 
discipline and European drill. What wal 
of defence has a caste-ridden superstition 
Indian to offer to the hardy war-seasonet 
casteless Afghan troops under the lead c 
-European* Bolshevik generals? Our ol: 
orthodox Jamadar and Subedar type o 
officers and out sepoys, one of whor 
asked during a fight in Mesopotamia, K1 
subedar Saheb ! goli chalai? While th 
subedar replied, Raho, leftnent se pute. 
let? 


of them are preparec 


MY. 


« The Afghans will welcome and obey Europes 
military officers who come ‘to’ them as their servan 
and not as the agents of -a ‘paramount power or z 
secret enemies onthe look out for annexation, The 
will not tolerate a Macnaughten or Cavagnari, bt 
have no‘objection to an Avitabile, Ventura, Court « 
Gardiner,—from Russia or Germany. 
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Bamboo Shoot and its Uses. 


A giant grass four inches thick that grows a 
foot a day until it is fifty feet high—such is bam- 


boo. ‘Its sprouts rival. the sweet corn in suc- 


culency and flavor; its towering stem will 
furnish timber to make furniture, fans, and 


» fishrods, tent-poles, trellises, and toothpicks ; 


its graceful outlines and green and golden 
beauty rival that of the white birch. 


The Bureau of Plant Industry . of the United’ 
> States Department of Agriculture is encouraging 
. the cultivation of this fast-growing Oriental 
immigrant. 


The plants were introduced first by a Cuban 
rice-planter some thirty: years ago, and later, in 


a 


- GLEANINGS 


c 


1902, David Fairchild, a plant explorer for tl 
United States Department of Agricultur 
. succeeded in introducing other sprouts. 

“One plant will form a grove, for it grov 
and spreads much in the manner of its smal 
cousin, asparagus. It needs no cultivatic 
whatever, once it: is established. An acre . 
bamboo. will produce one thousand sprow 
each year for forty or fifty years. Be 

You first encounter Bamboo as an edible 
that Chinese dish known as chop suey. 

It is a morsel of firm, wholesome texture ar 
delicate flavor, cut from the tender sprout... 

The food value of the bamboo shoots is high 
about equal to that of the onion. : 
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for the necessities of life. 
every part of the tree, from-the roots to the 


Uses -of the Coconut-Tree, _ 

The inhabitants of the Dutch West Indies 
depend almost entirely upon the coconut palm 
They make use of 


leaves. a 
Roots are used in the preparation of medicine, 
and the hard wood is used in the construction 


‘of homes. The sweet sap of the tree is made 


into sugar and the big leaves are used to make 








baskets. 
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The stiff tibs- of the leaves are madé 
into brooms, and the undeveloped ribs make a 
delicious dish when properly prepared. Thé 
nuts ure used, for medicine; when partly ripe,’ 
and the milk makes a good tonic for certain ills. 

The husks of the nuts are shredded and made. 
into rope. The hard shells make good cups ard. 
fuel, and the meat of the nut is an excellent: 
foodstuff. ~ : ae 
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__ CORRESPONDENCE mo F 


“Original Research.” 
To the Editor, 
“The Modern Review.” 
Dear Sir, > a 

There has been, of late, a stir among’ the so-called 


- 


scholars. of Calcutta; it has been caused, as, is well- 


known to you, by the exposure of cases of flagrant 
plagiarism in sonie of the literary productions of these 
“scholars,” who are still going about boasting of their 
originality and trying to justify their claims thereto, 
So long, the crass tdiocy of such performance was 
confined within the four walls of a certain institution of 
limited .influence; but now it is radiating forth and 
beginning to affect other societies and institutions, 
which hitherto have maintained their reputation for 


The must noticeable feature of the -last meeting of 


fie and original work. 


‘the Asiatic Society of Bengal was that an apologia 


of the most personal nature was put forth by Mr. N. 
G, Majumdar, a disciple of Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s, 
on behalf of his guru. What struck me in this connec- 
tion was that Mr. Majumdar’s efforts on the occasion 
were altogether fruitless and unimpressive; and 
although he tried his level best, he could not pilot the 


ship entrusted to his charge, safe to a harbour, free - 


from the outburst of controversial ._ elements. Mr. 


' Majumdar’s patriotism is certainly commendable in as 


much as it makes him turn away from foreign scholar. 
ship and seek somewhere nearer home the sources of 
his chief’s inspiration But his policy of non-coopera- 
tion with the West does not, in this case, at least, stand 
him in good stead. The reading Vsamotika, referred 
to by Mr. Majumdar, is to be found in the Early 
History of Gujrat, published in the Bombay Gazetteer, 
vol. 1, pt. t. This portion of the Gazetteer was com- 
piled from the materials “prepared” and left by Dr. 
Bhagavanlal Indraji and published in 1896. ‘The date 


of publication is rather a bit misleading to young - 


‘scholars’ like Mr. Majumdar. With regard to the 


facts in connection with this controversy, it should not 
be forgotten that Dr. Indraji died in March, 1888 (J. ° 


R, A. S. 1890 ). So that, the aforesaid materials must 
have been “prepared” sometime before March, 1888, 
and the comparatively later date of publication of the 
Gazetteer is no guarantee of the finality of this deci-. 


pherment, Ina posthumous paper, published in the. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1890, Dr. 
Indraji made a fresh attempt at decipherment and. 
read the name as Ghsamotzka, equivalent to the Greco-. 
Scythian name Zamotika or Xamotika, “The trans- 
cription of this name,’ wrote Bhagavanlal, “into 
Nagari characters could only be effected by the inven-: 
tion of some compound letter to represent the sound of. 
s or x, for which no provision was made in the Nagart 
alphabet. The compound gis was therefore employed’® 
(J. R, A. S., 1890, p. 644. ). Hence, it is quite evident: 
that the Gazetteer reading Vsamotika was based on’ 
conclusions which were not. final and had been alftere 
wards modified in accordance with the considerationg 
embodied in the paper above referted to. Dr. Rapson: 
accepted the later reading and adopted it in hig 
Catalogue of Coins. It was further adopted by 
Dr. Thomas in his piper published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1906 {p. 211). Consider: 
ing all these facts and putting them together, ‘will 
any one be led to the conclusion that the, reading 
Ysamotika would have been allowed to appear in the: 
Gazetteer, if Dr. Indraji were living at the time of its: 
publication ? And further, it is inconceivable that an, 
Indologist, who is aware of some earlier researches. 
with regard to the materials he is working ‘upon,’ 
should be altogether unconcerned with any later 
development.’ Granting that Mr. Bhandarkar: 
accepts the reading in the Gazetteer, he certainly puts: 
himself under the obligation of acknowledging his ine: 
debtedness to Dr. .Indraji ; and there would have been. 
no occasion for this tempest in a tea-pot, if Mr. 
Bhandarkar condescended to do this simple act of 
common decency. : . 


Now let us proceed to consider the claims of Dr.: 
Liiders. His paper was published in the Sitzungsbe- 
richte of the Prussian Academy, so’far back as 1913,« 
whereas Mr. Bhandarkar’s note was embodied in: 
the Report of the Archzological Survey of Western. 
India for 1915. ft has, however, been admitted by 
Mr. Majumdar, that a private letter was also received. 
by Mr. Bhandarkar’from Dr. Liiders, on the point. 
atissie. From the contribution of the latter to the. 
Sitzungsberichte of the . Berlin Academy, it is evident 
that some time before the date of its publication, a few 
impressions of certain inscriptions of Rudradaman_ 
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pherment is characterised by a short a. -~The long a 
appears for the first’ time in Dr..Liiders’ reading of 
1913. In 1915, the result of ‘the researches of the 
German scholar in connection with the decipherment 
of the inscriptions seems to have been silently incor- 
porated, the fuss of an acknowledgement being  per- 
haps thought unnecessary, in the’Archzological Report 
of Western India. These are the premises on 
which one has to build his inference ; and it. would © 
not cost much intellectual strain to conceive a process - 
of sequence -in-all the abové-mentioned facts and 
supply the missing link in the chain—the link connect- 
ing the decipherment of the inscriptions by Dr. Liiders 
with the appearance of the réading Ysadmotika in the 
Report of the Archzological Survey of Western India 
for 1915. 
Yours faithfully, 

APOLLONIUS BENGALENSIS, 
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— ( JoINT SECRETARY OF THE WoMEN’s INDIAN ASSOCIATION ) 


restored to its former high dignity but 
each woman qualified has now in her 
power an instrument for bringing about 
reforms relating to the interests she has: 
at heart. She will find it easy to decide, 


ost ' WHEN WILL BENGAL GIVE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ? 
ee _ | By Marcaret E. Cousins, B. MUS. 

: ‘OR individual, ‘national and inter- 

=a national reasons it is a matter for 

an congratulation that in this first year 

of the working out of the Reform Bill the 

« Legislative Councils of Madras and Bom- 


‘ bay have granted women the vote. P 


.« Individually it 1s just, equitable and 


é “logical that any woman who possesses the 
* same qualifications for voting as are re- 
< quired of men should be given similar 
 ¢eitizen recognition and - responsibilities. 
‘ The fact that her sex was in itself and of 
: itself considered a disqualification was a 
«. shar on womanhood that no self-respecting 
~ and awakened Indian woman could ac- 
=: quiesce in. Neither was it agreeable to the 
. tradition of reverence for woman as 
“ mother that the best type of Indian men 
hold that this inferior status should be re- 
> .tained. It has been said that a man’s atti- 
~ tude to women is the acid test of his 
-. character taken as a whole: Viewed from 
such a standpoint the Madras Councillors 
-. in particular and the majority of the 
_ Hindu: and Parsi .Councillors of Bombay 
*~ have shown themselves exemplary. 
-. It is not only that the whole sex of 
- womanhood has in these provinces been 
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to which of two candidates for election she 
will give her vote if one pledges himself to 
press his Government for more money for 
starting more schools for girls, or more 
grants for providing a larger number of 
visiting District- nurses and trained 
midwives, etc., etc., whereas the other 
candidate is wrapped up only in Forests, 
the allocation of salaries, or the Balance 
of power between communities. She will 
soon find out how much more important 
is the woman who has a vote than the 
man or woman without one. And though 
the number of women voters in any pro- 
vince may be relatively small; yet when 
the women’s. vote is well organised, as 
it will be by women’s associations, for 
‘advancing specific interests relating to. 
women’s interests such as education, 
health, morality, prohibition, Children’s 
Bills, etc., it may easily be the determining 
factor in an election result. According 
to Municipal electoral figures in cities in 









the Madras Presidency the ratio of women 
to men is as ofe to four; in Bombay 
Presidency it is as one to seven, but in all 
the country parts the proportion would 
be very small indeed. Thus it may be seer 
that while the number of women en- 
franchised would not be large enough to 
cause apprehension on any score, yet 
in cities it is large enough to effect reforms. 
There are for instance, 5400 women 
Municipal voters in Madras city alone. 

In old times in India women had no 
man-made restrictions imposed on them. 
Whatever a woman showed she was 
capable of doing she was given the oppor- 
tunity of doing. She might do what she 
could do. There are numberless instances 
of-the great public services of women to 
their country in historical times, suchas 
the laws initiated and carried through 
by Nur-Jehan when she acted as Grand 
Vizier after her father’s death ; such as the 
leadership of Ahalya Holkar, such even 
as the beneficient reign of the Begums of 
Bhopal mn our own time. Therefore the 
granting of the vote to Indian women is 
only restoring to them the national 
status they had under an entirely Indian 
regime. It is the modern method of ex- 
gressing the age-long national feeling of 
india towards its womanhood, namely, 
reverence combined with the recognition 
that woman’s co-operation and presence 
were necessary for the proper performance 
of all religious duties—and politics 
were an important phase of religious 
dharma: Quite recently in Young India 
Mr. Gandhi, who is the exponent of 
such a large section of the popular will 


today, wrote “women must have votes and 


an equal status.’”’ It is therefore the 
duty: of all who are true nationalists 
to press for the removal of sex disquali- 
fications in matters concerning national 
“service. Also it ought to be the pride of 
our Indian and Muhammadan Councillors 
in all the Provinces to raise their sisters 
to a position ofas high dignity as is 
given women in other countries. Here is 


a matter over which they have complete 


control. The British Government has 
said, “this is your own affair. Settle it 
yourselves.” It is a matter of national 


' supposed suppression of women. 
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honour that at once the Indian law:mak- 
ers improve on. the mistakes of the Wést. © 


In America and in almost all the European 


countries it has been acknowledged that ~ - 
the exclusion of. women from politics was - 
In countries where women 
have had the vote for over 20 years, such ~ =: 
as Australia, the, message comes from the. * 
Australian Legislative council: “The ex- ° 
. tension of the suffrage to women has had - “ 
‘the most beneficial results...because the § 
reform has brought nothing but good. * 
We respectfully urge that all nations en- ©: 
joying representative government wouldbe —: 


a mistake. 


well advised in granting votes to women.” 


‘Only those of us who are in close touch | 


with western nations know how greatly 


the prestige of India will rise internationally - : 


by the enfranchisement of women ungrudg- 


ingly and speedily by the Provincial =: 


Legislative Councils. One of the most 
recurrent reasons urged against the fitness 
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of India for SelfGovernment was her |” 


The 
grant of the vote, both Municipal and 


Legislative, to the Madras and Bombay | ‘ 
women is a most public world-wide adver- ~ 
_tisement. of the untruth of the statement. 


When all the Provinces have enacted simi- 
larly the argument will not have a leg 
to stand on. With her women self-enfran- 
chised India will- have placed herself ina 


position of equality with ‘any other ° 


country within the empire and laws and 


events recognising. that equality must 


follow. : 
On the Ist April the Madras Council 


‘passed a Resolution recommending the _ 
‘Government to remove the disqualification — 
of sex for the Legislative Franchise. On 


the 29th July the Bombay Council did the ~ 
same for its women. In both cases the ~ 


‘subject was looked on as very important 
and received careful consideration. In 


both cases the majority was substantial. | 


In both cases the same objection was.rais- 
ed, the only practical one, and was solved 


in thesame way. That was “how could: 


public voting be conducted while purdah 


remains ?’ And the reply,- ‘in the same ae 
way as it is done in the Municipalelec- -- 


tions, tried and found successful, by having 


a special polling-station suited to purdah — 
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adies, with a Woman registrar af votes.” 
-urdah ladies travel by train, they have to 


Congresses and Non-Co-operation meet- 
ngs. 
“adjustment than these ?, We know: it is 


not. We have proved in Municipal elec- © 


tions in both Bombay and Madras Presi- 
~dencies that it is not. Therefore there.is 


no reason why every. other Province 
should not follow the clear lead of these 


_ two Provinces and before the end of this 
“ year have the disqualification of sex 
- removed from their statute-books for ever. 


i It insults both men and women. 


It 1s 


"untrue to Indian national feeling and 


oa 


tradition. It impoverishes the -good 


governing of the people. It 1s a compul- 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Pe apeat before courts of law, they come to 


Is the polling booth-more difficult of - 
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sory oh ee whereas. woman “suffrage 
is avoluntary permission. 

Bombay and Madras men and women. 
are all looking now towards Bengal to 
be the next to recognise the justice of 
woman suffrage. It must move quickly 
or the Punjab or the United Provinces. will, 
be before it in the field. Bengal is the 
birthplace of Toru Dutt, of Sarojini Naidu; 
of Sarala Devi Choudhuri. It was the. 
adopted home of my Irish countrywoman, 
Sister Nivedita, than whom there was no 
more keen advocate of political equality 
for women. Do these names and many 
others not call. forth champions in the 
Bengal Council? It is a worthy cause. 
How long shall we have to wait for our 
statesmen knights ? 


[ This Section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly 
erroneous views, intentional or unintentional misrepresentation, etc., in the original contri- 
butions and editorials published in this Review. As various opinions may reasonably 
be held on the same subject, this Section is not meant for the airing of such differences of 


.. opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, we are always hard 


pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that 
whatever they write is strictly to the point. We are unwilling tolay down any rigid limit, , 
but four hundred words at the longest ought to suffice.—Haditor, “The Modern Review.” ] 
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Roview of Ancient India—A 
Rejoinder. 
{ am thankful to Mr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri for 


. pointing out certain defects in my book on Ancient 


India. I am fully consctous of my shortcomings and 
I know that there are many mistakes and misprints. 
But as far as facts and comments are concerned | have 
been very careful in examining my authorities. Mr. 
Ray Chaudhuri has stated that I have not made use of 
the recent researches, and in order to prove his assertion 


‘. he refers to my acceptance of the identification 


7 of Devarashtra with Maharashtra: and of Erandapalla~ 


| Jouveau-Dubreuil 


a Dubreull—p 60. 


with Khandesh. He quotes the authority of Prof. 
and says that I have not 
utilised -his researches. I-am not quite sure whether 
the scholars have accepted the views of Prof. Dubreuil. 
Sir Richard Temple in reviewing the book of Prof. 
Dubreuil disposes of the point asa new theory. But 
so far as | have examined his references I could not 


thoroughly agree with him. Moreover, he himself 


is not quite sure of his position as the words “probably” 
“in all likelihood” and “perhaps” would show 
ncient Histoty of the Deccan, by Jouveau- 
I beg to point out in this connec- 
‘tion that:there is a glaring mistake i in his book. He 


has referred to EP. India Vol. XII instead of 
vol. XII1).’ The site of Erandapalla is not definitely 
known." The Siddhantam plates of -Devendravarman, 
to which he refers, mention the name of a Brahman 
of Erandapali receiving a village in recognition of his 
scholarship in the Vedas. The Brahman bears the 
title of Dikshita. It is to be considered whether such 
a title is common on the coast of Orissa. From the 
language of the plates it seems the Raja made a grant 
to a scholarly Brahman of a different part for settling 
in his territory. On the otherhand there is no 
tradition whatsoéver of the existence of a kingdom 
known as Erandapalla on the coast. The identifica- 
tion of Dr. Fleet cannot therefore be lightly brushed, 
aside, I also find Mr. Nundolal Dey in his Geogra-™ 
phical Notes of Ancient India in the current year’s 
Indian Antiguary, identifies Erandapalla with 
Khandesh and Devarashtra with Maharashtra. 


With reference to the identification of Devarashtra 
Prof. Dubreuil depends upon the copper plates dis- 
covered in 1908-9 at Karinikota in the district of 
Vizagapatam. There is also a great deal of vague- 
ness inthe matter. The Southern India Inscriptions, 
in noticing these plates, mention the grant of a’ village 
in Hlamandra- Kalingadesa and pear Vela 


@ 
~ 


e 





There is nothing to. show that Elamandra-Kalinga- 
desa was in the province of Devarashtra. They might 
havé been two contiguous provinces and the village in 
question was on the borderland claimed by one or 
the other province. In any case Prof. Dubreuil’s 
identification is not at all convincing, 


The main thesis of Prof. Dubreuil is to prove 
that Samudragupta did not at all invade the Deccan, 
gand that he wanted to annex the coast of Orissa but 
completely failed. Mr. Ray Chaudhuri evidently 


accepts thi§ new theory of the French Professor... 
*But the spirit of the Allahabad inscription of Samu- 


dragupta is entirely against this supposition. The 
Rajahs of Southern India were defeated, but they 
were restored to their territories when they acknow- 
ledged his supremacy. This is not a néw doctrine in 
indian History. In order to strengthen his position 
Mr. Ray Chaudhuri further states that in the time 
of Samudragupta the central and western parts of 
the Deccan were ruled by Pritivisena I, Vakataka 
over whom Samudragupta does not claim any 
victory.. Pritivisena vanquished the lord of Kun- 
tala, (i.e. western Deccan and north of Mysore) 
according to an Ajanta 
inscription (Balaghat plates) says that Vakataka 
King Narendrasena was married to a’ daughter of 
Kuntala in 445 A.D. So Kuntala was not annexed 
and the Vakataka empire did not extend to the 
central Deccan. The Vakatakas were known as the 
Kings of Central India on the basis of the Nachna 
inscription. There is nothing to prove that they 
were rulers of the Deccan at the time of Samudra- 
gupta We therefore cannot think that because 
Samudragupta does not claim any victory over the 
Vakatakas, therefore he did not invade the Deccan, 

Mr. Ray Chaudhuri finds fault with my accepting 

the view ‘of Smith that “there-is no unity in the 
history of India from the middle of the seventh 
-fentury to the middle of the twelfth when Mahome- 
‘dan conquerors established themselves. No King 
would get himself recognised as the paramount ruler 
of India.” Ihave used the expression “unity in the 
history of India” and not unity in India as Mr. Ray 
Chaudhuri seems to think. Mahendrapala had no 
doubt an extensive empire which I have not forgot 
to mention in my book (p. 205) but that does not 
lend unity to history. Infact there is no coherent 
history of the period. The visit of Hiuen Tsang and 
the ceremonies at Prayag at the time of Harsha have 
given to history what the later rulers cannot claim. 
The insufficient knowledge of the scattered kingdoms 
of the middle ages is enough to prove.my statement. 
Mr, Ray Chaudhuri has not contradicted my statement 
that no ruler was recognised as paramount. 

I have nothing to say in the matter of the disputed 
‘points. I have accepted the things which were found 
‘reasonable to me. Mr. Ray Chaudhuri thinks it is 

inaccurate on my part to state that Apollodotos carried 





£ 


inscription, but another 





an extensive conquest on the basis-of information sups,4 
plied by ‘Strabo. Prof. Rapson, who is a great scholar.” 


.and an authority on-the subject, states : “Strabo attrit;. | 


butes conquests in India to them (Menander and.3 
Apollodotos ) jointly” (Rapson’s Ancient India p. 129 )a2 
Lastly Menander, no doubt, had a capital at Sakalaj 
but that does not mean that he could not haves, 
an earlier capital at Kabul. I have been very careful’; 
in my language in this matter. I have simply said,-: 
“He probably had his capital at Kabul,’’ and later on_:? 
I have said, “Sakala, ( Sialkot ) and Mathura were the" 
headquarter of these Greek princes,” Where is then the:=, 
inacurracy? I wish Mr. Ray Chaudhuri had beenta:2 
little more charitable and a bit more careful in hand-¢% 
ling the book. ee 

August 9, 192I. UPENDRANATH Bach. *: 
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“The Englishman in his tight 
little Island. ” OS 

In your issue of March last, De. Sudhindra Bose; * 
writing on “The Englishman in his tight little [sland,’' = 
remarks that “to us who have been brought up under.:: 
the more liberal co-educational American system, the.* 
Cambridge plan of excluding women just because. 
they are women seems to be very illiberal and»; 
undemocratic.” It is strange that with his fifteen << 
year’s residence in- America Mr. Bose does not know = 


tate Seca a eee 
tig wet ee ae eee 
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a 
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Mr. Rose has also spoken of inconsistency: as a ~. 
prominent trait of the English character. While TI 
do not propose to-hold any brief on behalf of the — 
English people, I would like to remind Mr. Bose, of 
the existence of the so-called ‘Blue Laws’ in America. . 


According to these laws, formerly a husband could 


not kiss his wife on Sundays and even at the present _ 
time ; in those states. where games are not entirely 
rohibited, no scores are allowed to be counted on | 
undays. Not long ago a prominent citizen of . 
California was fined for sitting on the sea beach on a - 
Sunday holding his wife's hands in his own ! dl 
My sole object in writing this letter is to show that” < 
Mr. Bose’s remarks about the English people through * 
casual observations in hotels, streets, tubes and _.; 
parles, may be very ‘snappy’ for sensational newspaper -s. 
readers but should on no account be mistaken for.» 
serious criticism and study. po oa 


Yours etc., ae 

B, S. GUHA. 
Hemenway Fellow in Anthro- .”* 
pology, Harvard University, <5 


Cambridge, Mass. 
tst July, 1921. 
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and elsewhere the ideal royal saint, who 
is in the world but not ofit, and who has 


i attained true Brahma-Jnana without, however, 
ceasing to perform all the manifold duties of 
. lis high station. He is the great exemplar of 


_ the doctrine of Nishkama Karma— work without 


- attachment to the fruits thereof—which is the 
.. theme of the Geeta. Sulava was a female ascetic 
‘S who, unable to find a snitable husband, had 
“taken to the life of a religious mendicant and 
'. Seeking for the emancipation of the soul, had 


‘truly  useless.2 
soul by totally abstaining from enjoyments’ 
48 a good piece of advice to remember in a 
“country where pessimism runs in the blood, and 
joie de viyreis so uncommon? the quintessencé 
Of Upanishadic teaching is to be found in the 
“following passage: ‘Salvation comes from 
: Wisdom, hence true wisdom is to be sought 
“for... He isto be reverenced from whom this 
‘wisdom is acquired, be he a Brahman, Kshatriya, 
.Vaisya or a Sudra, or even a person of a lower 
: Origin, 
“sprung from Brahma (neuter); in fact the 


wb tee! 


come to’ the hermit king for religious instruc- 
v-tion. King Janaka told her that if emancipation 
was impossible of: attainment without spiritual 
~ realization even ,in the case of those who had 
+ donned. the yellow robe of the ascetic with. his 


- other symbols, then these symbols must be 


‘One should not depress his 


All the castes are Brahmans, having 


* entire wniverse and all that we see around 


“us, is Brahma (neuter ).” 


Janaka having 


“enquired of the sage Parasara how Brahmans, 


‘having orginated from Brahma 
“eastes, have undergone a differentiation, he 


like other 


~ replies that owing to the difference in the 
Scquality of their religious striving (tapas ), 


_. men have come to belong 
'- He then mentions several Rishis like Vasishta, 
’’Kakshivana, Matanga, and others, who though 
*-ofa very low origin, attained sainthood by the 


barre 


to different castes. 


-» Same means—spiritualculture, Brahmans learned 
~ an the Vedas have called virtuous Sudras- as 


the equals of Brahma, and the speaker hiniself - 


~ Jooked upon them as the salt of the earth and 
_ the preservers ofthe universe. Low birth and 


low conduct are both causes of a wretched 


-» existence, but of these, low conduct is the chief 
-@ause of one’s misfortunes. These enlightened 


3 


wiews must not however be regarded as typical 


' ofthe popular attitude towards Brahmanism 


in those times. They were the utterances of the 


-. highest sages who by their insight succeeded in 


“ overcoming poptlar préjudices and reaching the 


“ gpirit behind the letter of the Shastric code. 
' “Phecommon view is enshrined in passages like 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE MAHABHARATAN AGE—V. . 
EP" ING Janaka of Videha is in the Mahabharat 


the following: The Brahman is the highest of MeN 
his influence is marvellous ;§ the highest religion 
of the Sudra is constant service of the three 
higher castes ;* Sudras have no right to lead* 
the life of Sannyasins;? Brahmans are like 
flaming fire; whether ill or well versedin the Veda 
whether untrained or accomplished, Brahmans 
must not be despised, like fire covered by ashes ;8 
the Brahmanis the highest of all persons, and 
it behoves all to worship him ;® the Brahnian 
caste deserves the respectful homage of all thé 
other castes.?° Even the wise Bhishma declares 
himself to be the slave of Brahmans, and calls 
their service the highest religion of the Ksha- 
triyas.+1 . Three living things, even if they are 
weak, should not be lightly regarded by thos, 
who care fora long life—Brahmans, Kshattiyas, 
and serpents, all equally venomous, The terrible. 
power wielded by the two highest ordets 
in ancient indian society could not be impressét 
ou the popular imagination in a more telling 
form. _ 
The religious literature of the Aryas contains 
copious ‘references to the problem of predestina- 
tion versus free will, technically known as Daiva 
and Purushakara. The popular mind took de- 
light in discussing the relative potency of these 
two elements in human affairs, but everywhere 
in the Puranas, the Yogavasistha Ramayarn§ 
and other popular philosophical and mytho-. 
logical treatises, free will is invariably. given ' 
the palm. The Mahabharat is not an exception 
to this rule. Just as the seed cannot germinate 
without a proper bed, so without man’s own 
efforts fate cannot achieve anything. The man 
of action achieves prosperity and success. Hea- 
ven, earthly enjoyment, devotion, intelligence, 
all can be acquired by personal effort. He who, 
without doing his bit, blindly follows destiny, 
wastes his energy. Unless one does what is 
required of him, fate has no gifts to offer him.12 
Nowhere is birth elevated above self-determina- 
tion though some péople speak as if determi- 
nism—Adrishtabida—was the keystone of the 
religious edifice in ancient India. We may rest 
assured that the heroic characters of Epic, 
India, who carved out their path in life with 
their strong right hand, never bowed the knee 


to kismet. @a MIMI SqTGa?3 jt is only - the 
weaklings who worship at the shrine of Fate, 
is the ringing battlecry of the ancients. . 
Alinsions to the sea, ships, and sea-voyage 
are to be found in Santi Parva, ch. 143, v. 19; 
ch. 169, v.25; ch. 301, v. 34,55; Anusasana. 
Parva, ch. 31, v. 57. In the second of these 
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passages, an ascetic falls in with a company of 
merchants and starts on a voyage with them. 
That the interests of Brahmans and Kshatrti- 
yas frequently clashed and resulted in serious 
breaches of concord, appears from various 
passages in the Mahabharat, e.g., Santi 
Parva, where we have the following exhorta- 
tion :14 “If there is. good feeling between 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas, then the stibjects 
live in contentment, otherwise they go to ruin. 
If Brahmans forsake the Kshatriyas then their 
kingdom is destroyed, and the Mlecchas set up 
any one they like as king. So the Brahmans 
and the Kshatriyas should mutually protect 
one another. One is the source of the other’s 
influence. If they are well disposed towards 
one another, then their glory is enhanced, but 
if they are not on good terms, then they are 
all overtaken by folly.” Brahmans excel in 
religious austerities and in the power of sacred 
incantations ; the Kshatriyas excel in weapons 
and strength of muscle, Both these forces 
should be joined to protect the people.is In 
another passage® we get a glimpse of the 
way in which the Kshatriya race was replenish- 
ed when the earth was denuded of them by 
the Brahman Parasurama. We learn that the 
Sudras and Vaisyas began to act lawlessly 
towards the wives of Brahmans, and in conse- 


quence of there being no government, the weak. 


were oppressed by the strong, and no one was 
master of any property. Many Kshatriya boys 
had been saved from destruction by the 
Kshatriya women whose lives had been spared, 
and they were being brought up in the homes 
of architects and goldsmiths. The sage 
_Kasyapa, to whom Parasurama had given 
“away the earth as a sacrificial fee, installed 
them in the kingly office. The total extinction 
‘of the Kshatriya race in modern India, and its 
substitution by Rajputs, who are in large part 
of Scythian origin,! 7 seems to indicate that the 
legendary story of Parasurama may have a 
slight foundation of truth. But no Hindu 


worth his salt can help feeling proud. of the 


service rendered by these ‘sons of kings’ of 
foreign extraction to the cause of Hinduism in 
the darkest days of its existence and will not 
be grateful for it, and the Rajputs have esta- 
blished a better claim to be reckoned as Hindus 
ea many whose pretensions pass unchallen- 
ed. 
‘ Among the matrimonial rules inculcated by 
Bhishma for the benefit of Yudhisthira is one 
which runs as follows: When a girl has 
attained maturity, O wise king, she should be 
given in marriage.1& This injunction will 
commend itself to: all right thinking minds in 
modern times, but the same cannot be said of 
.some highly objectionable remarks on the 
female sex which disfigure some of the chapters 
of the Anusasana Parva. The subject is intro- 


duced in this way: The great sage Narada, in. 


_order to gain an insight into female nature, 
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approached the courtesan Panchachurs, who; 
after pretending reluctance to besmirch the 


fair fame of her own sex, lets herself go witha 
vengeance, and her delineation, as explained by. ~s 


the gloss of the commentator Nilkantha, is so 


filthy in some parts that it is impossible to °~ 
quote it.1® Suffice it to say, that it rivals the =: 


most depraved methods of sensuality practised 


in the last days of the RomaM empire or in the 
Lest «©: 
we console ourselves with the thought that. 
nothing better could be expected of a hardened ~ 
sinner-like Panchachurd, in the next chapter - 
Yudhisthira is made to say some very uncom. -: 
plimentary things on the sex and his considered ‘: 
Opinion is said to be that their virtue is a there “< 
tradition. This is confirmed in the following = 
chapter by no less apersonage than Bhishma 
7 observes that women were 
virtuous in ages long past, and tells the story 4 


modern centres of Western civilization. 


himself, who 


of Ruchi, the wife ofthe sage Devasarma, who 


was long pursued by the god Indra with foul 3 
designs but without success, thatiks to the. < 
vigilant watch maintained by the,sage’s pupil, 3 
who did not hesitate to cast the previous record “4 
of this lustful god in his teeth, much to his, ; 
discomfiture and did his best to save the lady. 
from being “licked up by the king ofthe gods, = 
as a mischievots dog licks up the butter «1 
The whole 

subject is summed up by Bhishma who says that -. 
both kinds of women, virtuous and unchaste,:-; 
are to be found in this world, and then follow --: 


deposited at the sacrifice.”2° 


some verses, full of a dignified respect for the 
sex, which are more in consonance with the 


spotless character of the great hero who had - 
led the pure life of a celibate in order that the . 
sons of his stepmother might not be deprived of - 


the throne. This mighty earth is upheld by the 


‘great virtues of chaste women, the mothers of . 


the people;21 they should be respected, adorned, 
and protected; the gods delight to dwell where 


they are treated with respect, and where they 
observances |. 


are disregarded all° religious 
come to nought; prosperity is synonymous 
with woman; a 
woman does not shite nor increase in prosperity 


and loses all loveliness. This is followed by the . 
enunciation of the old Roman doctrine which - 
relegates woman to a perpetual state of pupil- 2 
All this, it will be observed, occurs in .- 
Manu, where the good and bad points of the - 
gentler ‘sex are described very much asin this © 
’ chapter of the Mahabharata.?3 


age.?2 


We have already quoted the passage in the 


Santi Parva which enjoins that a lawless * 


monarch should be deprived of his life. In 


chapter 61, verses 32 and 33, Anusasana 


house which is. accursed of .- 
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Parva, the same idea is reproduced in greater —.; 


detail and in more emphatic language. The. .,, 
cruel king who does not protect his subjects, 2 
drains their wealth, tampers with their Dharma, 


and is not guided by sage counsellors, should 
be killed by all his subjects, united for the 
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“purpose, like a veritable mad dog. Wemay tence and the conservation ( with necessary 


“add that we have not dealt with the interesting 
-subject of republics in ancient India, to which 
there are mauy allusions in the Santi -Parva, .as 
has been exhaustively treated by Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswalin Vol. Lof the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, and in Dr. Ramesh 
‘Chandra Mazumdar’s ‘Corporate Life in Ancient 
‘Yndia’, C. V. Vaidya’s ‘Epic India’, and Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mookerjea’s ‘Local Self-Govern- 
ment in Ancient India.’ 

Though the ancient masters of the science 
of medicine and surgery were learned Brah- 
‘mans, it had fallen so much into disrepute 
at the time of the Mahabharata that a 
Brahman physician was not considered fit 
to accept a funeral gift?4 which was, unlike 
modern times, reserved as a high privilege for 
the -best among the Brahmans, and like a 
Brahman tutor who accepts fees from his pupils, 
and a family priest [mark the low social 
position of the latter], he is no better than a 
Sudra, and infact he is so despicable and vile 
that the man who dines with him is said to 
live on human excreta,?5 or on the wages of 
-one’s wife’s sin.2® One is reminded of what 
‘Dr. P.C. Ray says on the pernicious conse- 
quences of this degradation of the science of 
medicine and the decline of the scientific spirit 
in his History of Hindu Chemistry.27 “The 
arts being thus relegated to the low castes 
and the professions made hereditary, a certain 
~ degree of fineness, delicacy and deftness in 
manipulation was no doubt secured, but 
this was done at a terrible cost. The 
intellectual portion of the community being 
-thus withdrawn from active participation in 


adaptation or modification ) of the culture of 
their race against the inroads of aggressive. 
Telamvcscgcaxe . The problem before the Hindus 
during the period referred to by Dr. Ray was 
pteeininently and essentially one of social self- 
preservation, stock-taking and assimilation, 
re-synthetising of old and new conditions.” = - - 
In chapter 104 of the Anusasana Parva there . 
is a panegyric on Achara or ceremonial obser- 
vances, which form nine-tenths of the religion 
of modern Hindus. Achara is the best of Agamas, 


the source of Dharma, the giver of fame and 


prosperity ; it is conducive to longevity and des- 
troys evil omens. The discipline of a regulated 
life is no doubt beneficial to health and morality, 
and eustoms and conventions having these for 
their aim and object have grown up in every 
country calling itself civilised; but when they 
degenerate into meré unumeaning ritual, they 
not only stifle the spirit of enquiry and reduce 
man into a machine, but are apt to make us 
lose ‘sight of the truth that in purity of inner 
life and not in outward ceremonial practices . 
lies the worth and significance of human life,” 
Chapter 107, for instance, is devoted to an 
exhortation on fasts. Generally. speaking, the 
upper and middle classes eat more than they 
can properly digest, and occasional abstention 


‘from food has therefore a salutary effect, and, 


asatraining in plain living also, fasts have 
their place in a system ofnational culture. But 
to extol them on the ground of -the celestial - 
felicity they are said to confer in after life, 1s to 
put shackles on the mind with a view:to keep 
the body fit, and: when, the reward of such 
abstinence is held out to be the union inz 


‘the arts, the how and why of phenomena,— paradise with the perennially youthful courtesans: 


the co-ordination of cause and effect—were lost 
sight of; the spirit of enquiry gradually died 
out among a nation naturally prone to specula- 
tion and metaphysical subtleties, and India for 
once bade adieu to experimental and inductive 
-seiences; Her soil was rendered morally unfit 
for the birth ofa Boyle, a Descartes, or a New- 


ton and her very name was all but expunged - 


. from the map of the scientific world.” Untess 
the above passages in the Mahabharata are 
regarded ‘as interpolations inserted therein as 
late as the eleventh or twelfth centuries of the 
Christian era—and similar sentiments regard- 
ing the practice of the healing art areto be 
found also in the Manusamhita—Prof. Sarkar’s 
defence of Hinduism against Dr. Ray’s attack 
in the following passage of his ‘Positive Back- 
ground of Hindu. Sociology’28 seems to us 
rather unconvincing, though as a general state- 
ment of the state of Hindu intellectual activity 
in post-Mahomedan times it. may be .accepted 
as fairly accurate. “It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the greatest duty the Hindua 
thinkers were called upon to perform during 
the so-called torpor and the decline of the Hindu 
intellect was the preservation of national exis- 


- are 


who attend on the gods, whose physical charms. 
purposely emphasised to appeal most 
strongly to our grosser passions, the effect 
clearly is that our imagination is inflamed,. 
whether we feel tempted or not to follow the 
writer’s prescription here on earth. Abstinence 
from the pleasures of the table in the hope of 
indulging in a surfeit of sensual pleasures in the 
life to come not only defeats its own object, but 
cannot but be a fruitful source of greater evils 
than those which it is intended to cure, and 
yet throughout this long chapter, allurements 
of this kind are repeatedly offered to us in or- 
der to gain our adherence to the Upavasa Bratas 
or fasting ceremonies prescribed by the writer. 
The history of every country tells us that the 
conseqtience of putting too strong a curb on 
our appetite has been to drown the memory of 
our enforced abstinence in an excess of gluttony 
and other forms of indulgence as soon as the 
curb is removed. Thus the Lent is followed by 
the Carnival, the Ramzan by, the Id, and the 
Uposatha by the Parani. Not only in the: 
Mahabharata, but everywhere inthe Puranas, 
post-mortem rewards of a grossly material 
eharacter are held ont in order to induce people - 
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to were virtue in this life, thereby admitting 


“the superiority of sensuous enjoyment to a life 


of privution. Even in the oldést of our sacred 
books, the Rig-Veda, prayer, as the Brihad- 
Devata says,?® has for its object, and is express- 
ed in terms of heaven, long life, wealth and 
progeny. In medieval Christianity things were 
just as bad.. Ritualistic paraphernalia, in the 
opinion of Froude, had usurped the functions 
of piety ; masses, penances, absolutions, pilgri- 
mages >to the shrines of saints, were the 
mechanical substitutes for a life of righteous- 
ness.8° - Professor Reischaner of Tokyo : says. of 
Shintoism: “The early-Shinto ideal went very 
little beyond the conception of man as a creature 
of serse-experience. The gods. were’ implored 
or propitiated in order that they might bestow 
upon the suppliant what he wanted for a pros- 
perous and happy existence. But the happiness 
of existence lay not so much in the realm of an 
enriched personality, as in the realm of those 
things which satisfy the desires of the senses.’"31, 
When one thinks of the devices which had 
to be practised in past ages and are practised 
even now by religious orders all the world over 
in order to keep the mass'of mankind ‘to the 
straight path on the principle that the end 
justifies the means, one would be apt to despair 
of human nature and of its capacity for spiritual 
growth unaided by adventitious and often false 
and positively baneful props, were it not for the 
fact ‘that both medieval Catholicism and 
ritualistic Hinduism have produced many 
characters which for moral purity and spiritual 
elevation stand unrivalled to this day. 
Meat was a regular article of diet in the 
Mahabharatan times. In the first chapter of the 
Asramavasika Parva, we find that even after 
the battle of Kurukshetra had been won and 
lost, and old Dhritarashtra, having lost all his 
sons, had retired to the forest to spend his last 
days there, he was treated to a variety of meats 
and drinks by the chefs thoughtfully provided 
for him by King Yudhisthira. 
to note that Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Vaisyas 
would take food cooked by each other, ‘but food 
cooked by Sudras was like human faeces, and 
was to be abjured as equally loathesomie. 32. 


Bhistia observes that nothing more toothsome 


than meat exists on this earth; for weak and 
lean persons, as well as for those who are 
fatigued with a journey or lead a fast life, it is 
positively nourishing and life-giving. The ‘Srutis 
declare that the lower animals have been 
created for sacrifice and hence there is no sin in 
eating sacrificial flesh. But thereis also great 
merit in,eschewing meat. There is nothing 
dearer than life, and. so one should show .as *3 
much kindness to others as to himself. Here we 
find the practice of eating meat ‘going hand in 
hand with the recognition of the virtue of the 
Ahimsa doctrine, which, according. to.V. A. 
Smith, “had a large share i in fixing on the necks 
as the epee panecnene rtiles of conduct.” 34 
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Taxila 3 in the fourth century B. C, 
the combined testimony of the Buddhist Jatakas | 
and the Greek writers who accompanied 
Alexander, was a great centre of Vedic learning, 
The Taxilans offered 3,000 oxen to Alexander: 
for being converted ‘into beef, “That statement, | 
made incidentally, is good evidence that in é 326. 
B. C. the people of Taxila were: still willing to. 


fatten cattle for slaughter and the feeding of’ 
fashion. HEB: 


honoured guests in Vedic 
Ouintus Curtius states that “Brahmans were. 
accustomed to eat flesh, but not that of animals 
that assist man in his labours.’ ¢ At present,"; 





accordin g re 


in most parts of India except Bengal, Brahmans’. 


have ceased to eat flesh. Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s: 
observations on Indian conservatism deserve 
quotation in this connection. ‘‘The ahimsa - 
principle of non-injury to animal life gained -’ 
many adherents, 
elements in the old Hindu ritual tended to fall: 


so that the niore shocking - 4 


into disrepute. The change of feeling, as already; 
noted, can be traced in many. passages of the 
Mahabharata. ‘Bloody sacrifices still retain the? 


approval of many sections of the population;: 
but the general tendency during the last twa:: 


thousand years has been to discredit them.. The 4 
reader will not fail to take note of the proof * : 
that two thousand years are not nearly enough «# 
for the completion of a single change in cane = 


sentiment throughout India. Perhaps the zeal # 
of ardent reformers may be chilled by the, 
thought,’’37 

Nothing seemed to excite’ the ire of our” 
good old forefathers of those days so much ° 
as a rationalistic interpretation of social - 
facts. Hetubadis and, Pashandis are treated - 
in the Mahabharata, 
Puranas, with scant courtesy and there is no: 
epithet vile enough by which they are not 


ealled.28 


ee mes 


as everywhere in the - 


But.in explaining the greatest of fice a 


social facts, viz., caste, rationalistic views of x 


its origin and significance are given in numerous ° 
passages, some of which are quoted below. « 


The best known of them occurs in the Santi 2 


’ Parva, and runs as follows:3° “There is no. 


difference of castes: this world, having been at: 
first created by Brahma entirely Beahmanic, 


became’ afterwards separated into castes in”: 


consequences of works, 
wete fond of. sensual pleasure, 


and were red-limbed, fell into the condition of .:: 
Kshatriyas. Those ‘Brahmans, who derived 


Those Brahmans eer 
fiery, irascible, ‘ 
prone to'violence, who had forsaken their ele 


their livelihood from kine, who were yellow, ia 


who subsisted by agriculture, and who neglect: 


ed to practise their duties, entered. into the” 
state of. Vaisyas. Those Brahmans, who were. 
addicted to mischief and falsehood, who were -: 
covetous, who lived: by all kinds of work, wie 
were black and. had. fallen from purity, sank: 
into the condition of Sudras. Being separated 


from éach other by these works, the Brahmans _ : 


Duty and. . 


became divided into different castes. 
ay ay a: 


os sacrifice have not been 
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forbidden to (any of) them.” The . next 


passage is from the Anusasana Parva, ch. 143. 
Mahadeva, always a god who makes light of 
forms and ceremonies and looks rather to the 
‘spirit within than to the mode of its outer 


Xpression, 
‘goddess, is 


says : ‘“‘Brahmanhood, O fair 
| dificult to be attained. A man, 
whether he be a- Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
or a Sudra is such by nature; this is my 


opinion. By evil deeds a twice born man falls 
from his position. The Kshatriya or Vaisya 


who lives in the condition of a Brahman, by 
practising the duties of one, attains to 
Brahmanhood. But he who abandons the state 
of a Brahman aid practises the duty of a 


-Keshatriya, falls from Brahmanhood and is born 


ina Kshatriya womb” and soon. This extract 
will, however, show that even the most ad- 
vanced minds of the times could not~conceive of 


a Brahman being anything else than a member 


of that privileged community during his present 
lite here on earth. Waatever social degradation 
is prescribed for him owing to deterioration. of 


character, will have to be suffered when he is 
reborn, and not in this life. This of course 
deprives the punishment of much ‘of its effective 


force, though it may be presumed that in those 


- days. 


days the fear of being reborn in an inferior 
easte was not as impotent a check ‘on one’s 
ptopensities as in these more matter of fact 


King Kartavirya (Arjuna) was one of those 
who, like King Nahusa and some others, refused 
to bow the knee to the Brahmans, but as usual 
in the end’ he had to submit to Brahmanical - 


“authority. Nevertheless, his protest against, 
‘the pretensions of the priestly caste has a value 


- ali its own, in as much as it givesusavery | 


. good idea of.the relative influence and position 
- of the two highest castes in his times. Arjuna 


“gays: 
. Brahmans are superior; the second that .the - 
-.Kshatriyas are 


“The first proposition is that the 


superior; but there is a 


- difference between them (in point of force). The 
_.. Brahmans are dependent on the Kshatriyas, and 
» not the Kshatriyas on the Brahmans; and the 
_ Kshatriyas are eaten up‘by the Brahmans, who 
“wait wpon them, and only make the -Vedas a 
“pretence. . Justice, the protection of the people, 


. has its seat in the Kshatriyas. | 


From them the 


Brahmans derive their livelihood ; how then can 
;, the latter be superior ?. I always keep in 
- gubjection to myselfthose Brahmans,. the chief 
- ofall beings, who subsist on-alms, and who 
“ have a high opinion of themselves. I shall 
~- subdue all those unruly Brahmans clad in hides. 
 Noonein the three worlds, god or man, can 
-: hurl me from my royal authority ; whérefore I 


woe 
< 


. 


~ the upper hand: for 
_ avy force in battle,’4° - 
' In chapter 33 of 


_ aim supertor to any Brahman. Now shall I turn 
‘the world in. which Brahmans have the upper 
» hand into a place where Kshatriyas shall have 
no one dares to encotinter ‘- 


the .Antsasana Parva, as 


aad oUt yet 3° 
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evefywhere in the Puranas as well as in Manu, 
we ' find all the bordering non-Aryan tribes 
like the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Dravidas, 
and Pulindas described as fallen Kshatriyas 
who had lost favour with the Brahmans. Here 
we find the secret of the success of the -Indo- 


The Mahabharata claims to exceéd in weight 
all the four Vedas and the Upanishads, 48 
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though in the Bhagavata Purana we have it 
that it was especially composed for the benefit 
of women and Sudras—always associated 
together to denote feebleness of intellect—who 
were not competent to study the Vedas.44 So 
far as physical bulk goes, the claim must at 
once be conceded but whether not only quantita~’ 
tively, but qualitatively also this proud boast 
of the Mahabharata can be justified, we leave 
it to others to*decide. And: even as regards 
mere bulk, western scholars, as well.as some 
Indian savants, are of opinion that it is due to 
subsequent intetpolations. The Mahabharata 
calls the Yavanas (lonian or Bactrian Greeks) 
‘all-knowing’,*% so the modern heirs of the: 
knowledge of the Greeks deservé a fair hearing 
from us, even if we may not agree with 
all their conclusions. Mr. Hopkins is of 
Opinion that “tale is added to tale, doctrine 
to doctrine, without 3 
effect produced by the juxtaposition.” And 
he illustrates his position by citing the 
following instance: “In i. 214, Arjuna protests 
that he is a Brahmachari for twelve years, in 
accordance with the agreement (chapter 212) 
that he* has made with his brother, which is to 
the effect that he will be a Brahmachari in the, 
woods for twelve years. This can only have 
one meaning, A brahmacharin is not a man 
wandering about on love adventures, but chaste 
student. Above all, chastity is implied. Now 
the first thing the hero Arjuna does is to violate 
his agreement by havirig a connection with 
Ulupi, a beautiful waterwitch, who easily 
persuades him to break his vow; after 
which he resides in a city, taking to himself 
a wife with whom he lives for three years. 
After this he hasanew adventure with some 
enchanted nymphs and then stays with Krishna, 
when, in a new vikranta or derritgdo (the 
hero’s rape of Subhadra, chapter 220) all the 
talk of brahmacharin wandering in the woods 
stops inconsequently. When he marries (in 
town) not a word is said of his vow ; but when 
he ‘approaches Krishna on the subject of 
Subhadra the poet makes the formier say, “How 
can a wood wanderer fallin love?” This is the 
only allusion, and one entirely ignored, to the 
matter of the vow ; which in the earlier Manipur: 
scene is absolutely. unnoticed.’ Each of these 
feats is a separate heroic tale and. they. are all 
contradictory to the setting in which they have 
been placed by the diodochoi and later epic 
manipulators,’’4¢ , 


4. 


The conclusion of Professor Hopkins on 


the text ofthe Mahabharata is as follows: 
“In what shape has epic -poetry come 


down to us? A text that is mo text, en- - 


larged and altered.in every-recension, chapter 
after chapter recognised even by. native com- 
mentaries as prakshipta, in a. laid without’ 
historical sense or care for the preservation 
of popular monuments, where no-check was put 
on any teciter or copyist who might add what 
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beauties or polish to what parts he would, where 


it was a merit toadd a glory to the pet god, | 


where every popular poem was handled freely 
and is so to this day.’’47 


A land without historical sense! It may be | 


humiliating to a patriotic Indian to plead guilty - 


to the charge in its entirety.; and perhaps an » 
examination of the methods of research of the | 
Prussian school of Droysen, Sybel and Triet- 


schke, and of Sanskritists who have written 


whole volumes to prove that the Ramayana. 
was a plagiarism from, the Iliad and the like, _ 


and of European. historians in general whose 


‘conspiracy of silence’ in regard to the achieve ~ 


ments of the Saracens roused the indignant” 


protest of Draper, would mitigate the point of 


the accusation; and the Great War, we are told 


by competent authority, has :so ravaged the 


placid pastures of European scholarship that | 


too many historians havé been reduced to. 


‘shrieking partisans.’ Nevertheless, we agree 


with this learned writer that “the historian is. 


a man of flesh and:blood and may love his 


country as ardently as other men; but if he is -. 


to be worthy of his high calling, he must. trample 


passion and prejudice under his feet and. 


walk humbly and reverently in the temple of — 


the “Goddess of Truth.’¢8 The Mahabharata 


itself places truth far above even a thousand . 
Aswamedha sacrifices.1® Sir Henry Maine, in — 
his convocation address of 1866 to the gradu. - 


ates of the Calcutta University,5° said: “If 


I have any complaint to make of the most. 
highly. educated class of Indians—the class | 
I mean which has received the highest Eu- 


ropean education,—I should rather venture - 


at the 


to express disappointment 
it. 


to which ‘they sometimes put 


use 
It -seems - 


to me-that not seldom they employ it- for. 
what Ican best describe as irrationally reac- 
tionary purposes.’ The complaint, we must | 


admit, is in a large measure just. It will not 


do for us merely to repudiate such charges . 


when braught against us. We have to prove to - 
the civilized world that our methods of research | 


are not tainted by preconceived. prejudices or 
what Herbert Spencer called the patriotic bias, - 


and that it is conducted in an environment ~ 


favourable to the disinterested pursuit of truth, . 


with a background of proper perspective. The:. 
writer trained’ on these lines might not be’. 
popular, and the huzzas of the multitude might -. 
elude his grasp, and his labours might not - 
secure’ for him .the fame or the large circle of . 
admiring readers in. his own coutttry which he . 
But -there is a more © 


thinks they deserve. 1 3 
enduring reputation and a select, audience of the 


world’s seekers after truth who can appreciate. | 


true-scholarship wherever it may be found, and — 


it is the approbation of this republic Of letters,. 


whose membership is cosmopolitan yet select, : 


that will in, these days gain for ‘our research 


agate 
rare os 


workers the only fame that will last, and will - 


free them from the reproach levelled so con. - 
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. ! Indian Of years—suffered them without a niurmur, and as 
The. one e ne aie a result have got wonderful fortitude. They have 
: suffered eternal misery, which*has given them un- 


Prabuddha Bharata publishes the follow- flinching vitality. Living on a handful of oatmeal 


they can convulse the world; give them only halfa 
ne tans ancy oe yeereys passage in pie of bread, and the whole world.will not be big 


% 
ita a ici of Swami - asa ’ eriough to contain their energy ; they’ are. endowed 
} oe holdin the oe icf she: hits or the _ with the inexhaustible vitality of a Rakta-bija,} and 
fcnea the Biter pare ae swieeacns Tek her Sonne: besides they have got the wonderful strength that 
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marts and from markets. Let her enier ce from eontentmcaty such- love, stich power . of silent and in- 
_groves and forests, from hills and mountains. .The 


. common people have suffered oppression for thousands. OFA powerful demon mentioned in the Durga-Sapta- | 


sati, every drop of whose blood produced - another 
* Weitten 72 route to the west to a brother disciple. demon like him, ’ ae | 
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 INDEAN- PERIODICA 


cessant worl and such manifestation of lion's strength 
in times of action—where else will you find these ? 
* * i 


* 

Those uncared-for lower classes of India—the pea- 
sants, the weavers. and the rest, who are slighted by 
forcign nations and looked down upon by their own 
| people—it is they who from time immemorial have been 
working silently, without even getting the remuneration 
of their labours! But how great changes are taking 
place slowly, all over the world tn pursuance of Na- 
iture’s laws ! 
are undergoing revolutions. Ve labouring classes 
lof India, as a result of your silent, constant labours 
Babylon, Persia, Alexandria, Greece, Roine, Venice, 
Genoa, Baghdad, Samarkand, Spain, Portugal, 


France, Denmark, Holland and England have suc- © 


cessively ‘attained supremacy and eminence! And 
you ?—~well, who care’s to think-of you ! 

My dear Swami, your ancestors. wrote a few philo- 
sophical works, penned a dozen or so of epics or built 
a number of temples—that is all, and you rend the 
iskies with triumphal shouts; while those whose hearf’s 
‘blood has contributed to all the progress that has been 
made in the world—well, who cares to praise them ? 
The world-conquering heroes of sprituality, war and 
poetry are under the eyes of all and they recieve the 
homage of mankind ; but where nobody looks, no orie 
gives a word of encouragement, where everybody 
hates—that- amid such circumstances, displaying 
boundless patience, infinite love, and dauntless practi- 
cality, our proletariat are doing their duty in their 
homes dayrand night, without the slightest murmur— 
well, is there'no heroism in this ? 

Many turn out to be heroes when they have got 
some great task to perform. Even a coward easily 
gives up his life, and the most selfish man behaves 
disinterestedly, when there is a multitude to cheer 
them on; but blessed indeed is he’ who manifests the 
same unselfishness and devotion to duty in the small- 
est of acts, unnoticed by any —and it 1s you who are 
actually doing this, ye ever-trampled labouring classes 


of India! IT bow to you. 





| 

| 

| The Prevailing Economic 
| Distress of the Poor. © 


_Professor S.C. Ray of Calcutta Univer. 


sity discourses thus in the /xdtan Review on - 


the prevailing economic distress of the poor 
co-existing with the wealth and luxury of the 
rich t= 

The vice of industrialism consists not in manu- 
facturing necessaries with the object of mutual help, 
but in manufacturing products with a view to exploit 
the human senses for the sake of profit. In sucha 
process, there is a lack of harmony, a lack-of a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness, a lack of a sense ‘of give and- 
take, and .a dominance of one-sidedness which ts des- 
tructive of happiness. Industrialism, which absorbs 


continually larger and larger shares of the limited food . 


products “of the soil, diminishes the cultivable area 


under food-crops, and proportionately increases the © 


area under non-food or commercial crops, is responsible 
for that lack of harmony in the: social and_ eco- 
nomic order which lies at the root of our unhappiness, 
This unhappiness is manifested in the increased prices 


Countries, civilisations and supremacy” 


- 900 on public education. 
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of our necessaries for existence, in discontent, unrest 
and distrust of the state which supports this ruthless 
industrialism. Commerce and industry are progress- 
ing, as it were, ahead of -agriculture owing to the en- 
couragement given to the,former by the State ; riches 
ate unequaily distributed in the community,-progress © 
is measured by the volume .of commerce of the country | 
and the material wealth of the few, physical power is... 


-apotheosised and the power of the soul or spirit is 


crushed or caricatured. All this does not bespeak — 
a healthy or symmetrical condition of society. Happi- 
ness, which.is a condition of the soul, does not consist 
in the’ undiluted increase of power, riches, glory or _ 
enjoyment of separate groups in isolation, but in a syn-~ 
thesis or harmony of the happiness of different groups. — 
Industrialism satisfies the desires of some groups : an 

agricultural system satisfies the desires of others. A 

ruthless pursuance of industrialism, «side by side with — 
aruthless pursuance of agriculture does not conduce 
to the welfare and happiness of humanity. It israther - 
their harmonious combination, pursued with the view 
of mutual exploitation. The prevailing economic - 
distress of the poor, existing side by side with the - 
luxury and wealth of the rich is a consequence of the . 
disharmony due to(1r) the emphasis laid on com- 

merce and industry and the neglect of agriculture as — 
far as good crops are concerned ; ( 2 ) emphasis placed 
on the material wealth of human beings to the 
neglect of the soul or the spirit ; ( 3 ) emphasis placed 
on the satisfaction of ‘the senses and the neglect of 
reason and{ 4) a lack of the proper appreciation of 
harmony inthe social and world order—a harmony’ 
which is not passive, but is creative and active. in 
bringing about a synthesis of human wants governed 
not by appetite alone, but by reason and mutual 
sympathy and necessity. 


Drink and Education in England. 


Sir Michael Sadler 
Education -—~ 

It is disconcerting to be told, though the statis- 
tics are rathet speculative and for purposes of strict 
comparison a little -unfair, that iff the year 1920-21 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom spent £469,000,- 
c0o, on intoxicating drinks but during the same 
twelve months paid out of public funds only £157,000,- _ 
Put the best face on the - 
figures that one can, they do not flatter us, We 
thirst for beer and spirits more than for the fountains, | 
of knowledge. It is true that a good deal of the edu- 
cation which we are obligéd to pay for is not of the 
finest quality. If it were better, we might want it 
more and be willing to make greater sacrifices in order 
to get it, But at the same time we put up witha 
quantity of inferior ale and whisky rather than go. 
without it. And the result is that we have spent three 
times more on drink than on colleges and schools, 
Drink and. education used to cost us in the same ratio 
of millions in. the year before the war. But now, on 
each item in the account, the total expenditure has 
trebled. For every penny that we spend out of public 
money on education, we find the means of spending 


writes in Jxadian 


‘three pence en drink, €learly, if we are riding down 


the road to ruin, it is not an extravagant passion for 
culture that sets the pace. 
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tistics should be compiled for 


Adult Education. 


Sir Michael Sadler tells us in the same 


~ review that-in England “the interest in adult 
education : ie : 
. Abhyankar’s article on the subject in /udian 


In Mr: K.S. 


steadily grows.” 


Kducation we read : 


In India, efforts for the educating the adult are at 


present carried on almost ona miscroscopic scale by 


some Social, Service Leagues and Christian Mission- 


aries. The spread of the.co-operative movement has 


. fostered interest in education among the adults and 
‘through the generosity of Sir Vithaldas D Thakersey, 


Bombay, has been{able to institute’night classes main- 


“ty for adult co-operators. 


The Indian Army is em- 
barking on a ‘comprehensive scheme of educational 


training which will constitute the biggest experiment 


“in adult education, yet conducted in the East.’ If we 


_ newspaper 


-areto believe figures‘recently quoted in a Madras 


, about adult schools in Mysore, that State 
must be said to have taken the lead in imparting ins- 
truction in the three R's to the labourers and artisans, 
It was reported that in the year 1917-18 the number 


of adult schools in the State rose from 1020 to 2284 


‘and the nutiber of students attending from 23,000 to 


4,804. A Workers’ Educational Association has recent- 


ly been formed in Madras. but its function is mainly 
to guide and advise and not to do anything with the 


- ereation of agencies. 


An important consideration is that primary edu- 


cation cannot be considered fruitful until it becomes 


# 


the permanent possession of every student at the age 


che begins to think. The Archbishop of York’s reé- 
‘marks, that teachers in elementary schools are at 


present robbed of the fruits of theie work, apply per- 


- haps with greater force to this country where accord- 
ing 


to an official statement, 39 per cent of the edu- 


-eated children relapse into illiteracy within five years 


Baroda is now 
a great 


- of their leaving school, The institution of circulating 


libraries and post-primary or continuation classes is, 


therefore,’ necessary, not only for the further instruc- 


Hen of the literate but also for the maintenance of 
The Free Public Library scheme of . 
long in operation and it has proved . 


literacy itself, 


success, Associated with it isa Visual Ins- 
truction Branch which has become very popular. The 


Rural Library Movement is now being pushed on in . 


Mysore. There are other examples of limited acti- 


-vities like the Circulating Libraries of the Social Service 


doing ? 


Leayue, Bombay. We read that there is in the Andhra 
Province a well organised scheme, the result of private 
effort, to found a system of libraries. 


What are the other provinces and states 


4 
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“Independence * in Scholarship. 
If independence in scholarship is needed 


in such a culturally advanced country as 


France, much more must it be required in a 
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evident from the following paragra 
from the Collegian :— | 
Tue “INDEPENDENTS? IN SCHOLARSHIP. 

Now that India is getting used to research 
institutes connected with the universities and parishats 
(whether official or national), the importance of 
“independent” scholars is being felt from day to day. 
The reason is obvious, Perhaps it is not too early to 
remark that some of the stereotyped conventions and 
traditional snobbishnesses which are invariably fostered 
by well-established corporations have already made 
their appearance in Indian academic circles. '« 


ThE DesrotisM oF INSTITUTIONS. e 


Like all other countries India also has a need of 
self-determined individuals—men and women who are 
in a position to carry on investigations and undertake 
inventions absolutely out of the control of any public 
associations whitsoever The despotism of. institutions 
in science and learning can be combated only when 
there is stich a free plurality of intellectual forces at 
work. It is in the sturdy manhood and scientific 
attainments of such “independents” in the arts and 
sciences that a proper corrective can be found which 
will tend automatically, as the occasion arises, to purge 
the Indian intelligentsia of the vices engendered by 
institutions. } 


SCIENTIFIC CLIQUES IN FRANCE. 


In this connection India can derive an unmense 
profit if she is willing to take a warning from the ‘evils 
of the French Social System as exposed in Le Bon’s 
contribution in Revue Blewe ( 16th April, 1921). In 
France, we are told, the members of the learned 
societies form themselves virtually into cliques for 
mutual admiration. They make it a point, it, is said, 
to rule out as “unscientific’ any work, howsoever 
meritorious, produced by savants independants. 


FRENCH INSTITUTIONAL JUDGMENTS. 


Le Bon cites his own case to show how his studies 
in psychology embracing, as they did, twenty volumes, 
some of which had been translated in fifteen languages 
and taught as text books in military colleges, were not 
considered by the official experts of French science as 
deserving higher appreciation than as the work of a 
“common popularizer®, Lx passant, it may be added 
that Rodin in his lifetime was never recognized asa 
sculptor of importance either by the Academe des 


Beaux Arts or by the French Government. ’ 








Capitalism versus Socialism. 


In the lucid article on “Capitalism vérsus 
Socialism” which Prof. E.R. A. Scligman 
contribute to the Hzxdustan Review, he des- 
cribes capitalism and socialism thus : | 

By captitalism we may understand that form of 
industrial organization where the means of production 
are in the control of private individuals. The difficulty 
of defining Socialism is that while Captitalism is an ins- 
titution, Socialism is only a theory, unless indeed we 
except the sporadic examples that we find in the middle 
of the 19th century in America, and unless we also 
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accept the gigantic enterprise that is now being con- 
ducted- by Soviet Russia. There are all manner of 
forms of socialism and socialistic theory. ‘There is 
the Anarchistic Socialism. ‘There is the State Social- 
ism There is the sentimental and scientific socialism. 
And finally there is the Guild Socialism. All these 
various forms and kinds of socialism are permeated 
by one common idea. -That is,-that the control of 
the methods of production, that the control of capital 
shall be in the hands of the group and that there 
shall be no room for private rent, private interest or 
private profits, | ; 

There is only one form of capitalism and that is 
progressive capitalism, “Every form’ of industrial 


organization is progressive. By capitalism we mean 


a progressive form of industrial society. | 


He then calls attention to the achieve-- 


ments of capitalism: 

First and foremost, I should say that we must re- 
cognize the accumulation of wealth irrespective of 
where it is and in whose hands it'is—the cheapening 
of production and the accumulation of wealth—because 
it is undeniable that certain advantages from this accu- 
mulation of capital and wealth accrue to the worker. 


Take as an example the railway system of America with , 


its twenty billions of capital, which would have been 
impossible in any + preceding order of society and con- 
sider its benefits in taking the laborer to and from 
his work every day ; take the accumulation of wealth 
in our Public Libraries,.in our Natural-Museums of 
History, in our Museums of Art and in all other things 
which make for the convenience and pleasure of life. 
None of these things would have been possible nor 
have they ever been possible in a state of society where 
there has ‘not been an accumulation of capital. - For 
while civilization indeed has its spiritual and indubit- 
able ethical and religious ends, there is no doubt that 
civilization as we know it, even on the spiritual side 
must needs be built up on a certain material basis 
and sub-structure. .The accumulation of capital itself 
is an undoubted achievement. | 2 
’ In the second place, I should put the diversification 
*of consumption. Compare the world to-day with what 
it was int all previous ages and consider what the 
laborer-—even though he be the most poorly paid of 
all laborers—eats and what he.wears and what he 
has with which ‘to shelter himself. All of this is the 
result ofthe capitalist system. The gigantic capitalist 
machine has rendered possible a diversification of 
consumption which has been unknown heretofore in the 
history of the world. | 
In the third place capitalism is responsible for De- 
mocracy. The democracy of classic antiquity [in Eu- 
rope| was one based on sham, a pseudo-democracy 
resting upon. slavery. The democracy even of our 
forefathers,- when we declared our independence of 


England, was not a real demécracy. It was an aristo- — 


cracys ae 
What ‘has brought about democracy is the indus- 
trial revolution or modern capitalism and that means 


a public opinion which has.never existed before in the.’ 


history of the world. As a result, [ in the west ] 
every: workman, no matter how humble he be, to-day 
bas democracy and enjoys a voice in influencing even 
to a small extent the management of the affairs of the 
states under which he lives. _ > 

In the fourth place, I 


43Y2—-9 


should put as one of the 


' human beings. 


achievements of capitalism, liberty of movement. In 
the middle ages, there was no liberty. The serf was 
bound to the soil and it is only since capitalism hag 
developed that we have the modern liberty of move- 
ment, carrying with it as a result the hberty of produc- 
tion as well as the liberty of consumption. , 
And finally, to cap the climax, modern capitalism - 
is responsible for education and for science. Never | 
before in the history of the world have we had a form © 


a 


of. public instruction comparable to our own. Weak. 


though it be, the amounts of money that are spent to- 
day in every modern capitalistic society for the public - 
schools, for the education that goes down into the. 
kindergarten and up into the State University is. 
something that the world before has never known, 


And science also is a direct product of capitalism. 


There was indeed a certain form of science among © 
the Greeks, among the Arabs, etc. But science, by 
which we mean the unlocking of the secrets of nature, _ 
is distinctly a modern product. - It began only with | 
the introduction of modern capitalism and it is most. 
strongly devéloped and progressive in the home of 
modern capitalism And you all see why that is-— 


. because -the modern businessman in order to succeed. 


must know the secrets of nature. He must secure | 
the proof and in order to get the proof he must em: 
ploy and utilize those forms of organized investigation 
which we call science.” : 
Now, those are great achievements. . Never before © 
in the several hundred thousands or millions of years 
that man has been upon ‘the earth have such things — 


‘been accomplished. 


He proceeds next to address himself to 
the dark side of capitalism; whose existence. . 
he does not deny. . ’ . 


What are the weaknesses and excrescenses of 
capitalism ? My. point is that since capitalism is a | 
progressive form of society, these weaknesses are reme- 
dial and these: excrescences are being lopped off, 
What are those weaknesses? In the first place, we 
have unfair competition between businesses and 
But we all realize that this-is being 
gradually done away with. ears, 

Society under modern: capitalism, is gradually 
rendering competiton more and more fair; 

In the second place, we have as.one of these sad / 
results, the fact that unjust privileges still continue and | 
that certain forms of integrated organization known — 
as. potential monopolies sometimes make their : 
appearance. But we find also that as soon as those - 
evils are recognized they are being counteracted ar:d we 
have’ to-day in our trade commission and in many 
other forms of organization a powerful counter-agent 
which is gradually doing away with many forms of 
privilege. ; 

In the third place, I should say that modern | 
capitalism, does result in exaggerated fortunes, The — 
development of a leisured class has its bad sides at a 
time when everyone ought to be working, But - 
what has society under modern capitalism done ? . 

Now-a-days, everyone, the capitalist like the 
others, not only believes in, but argues for, progressive . 
taxation. ‘We have to-day gone further in United 
States than in any other—perhaps as some of us think, 


-even too far—with a system that takes up to 69.73 
per cent of a.man’s income and in some cases even: 


iS 





“ore. Progressive taxation is a sign of what modern 
éapitalism is doing to restrict some of its own evils. 

_ As regards the effect of capitalism on the 
laborer, Professor Seligman writes :— 

- ‘When you come ‘to the laborer there are of course 
some very great évils, but they also are gradually 
being overcome. Take the conditions of work. Many 
years ago, the reform movement was for twelve hours 
‘a day. JI remember the ten hour day movenient. 
Then there came the great fight for the eight hour 
day, and nowsome of our factory laws even permit 
only a six hour day in certain industries, 

As it is with the hours, so with the wages. 
are by no means what they ought to be, 
certainly far less than they should be. 
have been 
indubitably, 

He thén deals with the two great indict- 
ments of the present system of capitalism. 

First, the insecurity of employment for the work- 
“‘man-—that very great evil which is being attacked 
-and which is entirely susceptible of being eradicated 
by the application of the same principle that we have 
applied to accidents that we have applied to many 
other evils, namely, the insurance principle. There 
is no reason why the workman should. be made 


Wages 
Wages are 
But wages 
growing during the last hundred years 


to bear, as he does to-day, the burden of unemploy- 


‘ment and of insecurity of tenure. 

And finally, the last point, the joylessness of life. 
That to. a certain extent must continue under any 
form of industrial government as long as we have the 
machine. Machines will be needed under socialism 
as under capitalism. But the real joylessness of the 
machine tender can be diminished and can be par- 
tially done away with by giving him more of a 
participation in the industry itself as we are gradually 
doing through what we call industrial democracy. 
By giving him more hours of leisure as we are gradually 


doing we are giving’ him the time in which he can’ 


‘regain the joy which he loses in his work. The 
joylessness of industry is not so much the indictment of 
capitalism as it is indictment of machinery, We must 
meet it and fight it and counter it wherever we can, 


mole * i ie f 
In conclusion the.writer explains why he 
is not a socialist ! 


In the first place, as regards the remuneration of 
labor, Socialism preaches equal pay.’ A bonus, Lenin 
told .us, was something only for- bourgeois society. 
Equal pay means payment according to need. But 
unfortunately it is not payment according .to need but 
tather according to effiztient - work that ‘is really 
productive. Even in Russia to-day; they have’ been 
compelled to give up‘’their original ‘plans of payment 
according to need and they. now have developed the 
bonus system, to a point evén -unheard of in the United 
‘States. ; i 

In the second place, let us deal with the other side 
of it, the man at the top.” [f;society has progressed at 
all events in some respects, it is due above all to the 
‘man who has been-the leader—the-leader - in iridustry. 
_ Leaders are rare in industry. . ‘ | 

The real impulses and tendencies of human nature 
the desire for distinction, for self-expression, ter 
mastery, that.all these things after all centre them- 


# 
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selves in the effort to de a little better than one’s 


neighbour. We may not believe as otr great Emerson — 


said, that we are all as lazy as we dare to be, but it 


is true that the race-horse does best When ‘he has a 


pace-maker and even .we who sometimes play golf, 
don’t-play as well alone as when we play against 
a partner, ; 

Now, under socialism, the possibilities of leadership 
would be restricted for two reasons: first, you would 
not have the incentive that you have now, and in the 


second place, the risk would be far more limited. | 


Then we finally come to the restriction.of liberty. 


a memmatiintes ileth itid 


-'  - The Christian Churches 


| and Politics. . 
The Bishop of Calcutta writes thus in the 


Calcutta Diocesan Record on the relation of 


the Christian Churchés to politics : 


The Church exists. to bring its principles to bear 
upon all the relationships. of life and it is the duty of , 


every Christian to see that the principles upon which 


the politics of the nition are based are not opposed to. 


‘the ‘teaching of Christ and-it is the duty of the leaders 
of the Church to speak out when they believe that 


those principles are being violated by political and’ 
‘ industrial leaders.. With the technical details of an 
industrial settlement they may not be competent to 


deal, though it is well to remember that there are 
among the leaders of the Church those who are 
learned in. the science, of economics, but it is the 


fundamental principles. with which they are mainly — 


concerned, and though their witness to - Christian 
teaching in this connection may “divide the Churches,” 


it is far better for that to occur than that the,Church - 


should fail in its primary duty. 


Ste teemetnnet Al 


Chandpur Affhirs. 


In the same journal the Bishop’ writes on* 


the happenings.at Chandpur and elsewhere 
as follows :— ne 


There are two Christian principles which I-do desire - 


to emphasise. Under existing conditions a Government 


charged to maintain law and order may be compelled. 


toemploy force—1 gravely doubt from the evidence 


which has been furnished whether such a necessity - 


existed at Chandpur—but do we as Christians realise 
that the employment of force is a confession of moral 


and spiritual impotence? It is not the employment | 


of force in -real emergencies which I regard as un- 
Christian, but the attitude of mind which believes in 
force as ah essential and efficient instrument for .the 
accomplishment of the highest purposes of Govern- 
ment. It may, on occasions, be a deplorable necessity, 


‘but it must always denote the failure of those powers © 


of persuasion and conciliation which are’ the ‘really 
“effective means of good government. ee 


Again, I believe-that the attitude taken up ‘by | 


those in authority may be defended as being in ac- 
cordance with reason; I do not believe that . they 


deliberately sided with the rich against the poor, my. 


fourteen years’ experience in. Chota. Nagpur among 
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the poor has led me to form a different estimate of 
their conduct than that, but I do feel that they. failed 
to mingle with justice that measure of compassion 
and mercy which the circumstances demanded. 





ut 


Racial Equality.- ‘ 


_ To another issue of the Calcutta Diocesan 
Record the. Bishop has contributed a letter 
embodying his considered views ~ on racial 
equality. Says he: 


When we say that. “all men are equal’ what 
exactly is it that we mean? Surely not that judged 
by any‘standard which we may choose to set up, all 
mien ‘attain the same degree of excellence or ,that all 
men are endowed in the same dégree with like gifts 
and capacities and characterised by the same qualities. 
On the face of it such -views as these are false, 
whether applied to people of the same race ar to those 
of different races. When we speak of the equality of 
men we.mean that all share in the same common 
humanity and that all have the same equal rights 
which the possession of that humanity confers. When 
the Indian speaks of his equality with the Englishman 
and claims that he should have the fullest opportunity 
for the development of his personality, he is asking 
for that which is his- right in virtue of his humanity. — 
When he asks that the lives and honour of Europeans © 
and Indians shall be treated by the courts as of 
equal vaule, he is making a claim for that to which 
his humanity entitles him. When he asks that he 


should -be given the opportunity of shouldering - 


responsibility in the various *departments of human ° 
activity, he is asking for that which all experience has 
taught us; is one of the most fruitful means of deve- 
loping his inherent powers. But very often when the 
Indian and the European are discussing the question 
of racial equality, it is not of this fundamental equality 
that they are speaking but of the disputable question 
las to whether-they both possess in an equal degree 
those gifts.and qualities which are by no means evenly 
distributed among men and nations, or which they 
have not had equal opportunities of acquiring. 

Referring to the various points in’ which ° 
an Englishman, signing himself as. ‘John 
Bull” in a letter contributed to Mr. Gandhi’s 
Young fndia, held ‘that the Indian: was 
inferior to the .Englishman, the Bishop 
writes : 

1} would divide them into three categories. First 
those elemental virtues of truth and purity which all 
recognise -as belonging to true manhood. But in 
regard to these “John Bull’” spoke with an assured 
generalisation, which only a very wide acquaintance 
with the various peoples of India’ would warrant, 
but which those who perhaps know most of the Indian 
people would be slowest to make. Take truthfulness + 
for instance. I certainly know some races of India, 
in which this virtue 
aborigin of Chota Nagpur is a wonderfully truthful 
individual save perhaps in reference to questions of 
iand in which he is personally concerned ; but then 
f have heard that an Englishman’s word in reference 
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to a horse which he desires to sell, is not wholly . 
Rash generalisation: from insufficient. 


unimpeachable. 





data is the. danger which such disputants arc liable 


to in regard to matters coming in this category. 


The second category includes certain facts which 
are generally acknowledged but from which divergent — 
inferences may be drawn. “John Bull” writes Be e 

Pi* 
He (if of higher class ) usually . 
. shirks exercise and he is frequently a worn-out old - 
man when ‘he ought to be in his prime. His children... 
I say.that. while statistics go to = 
prove that these statements, as far as certain elements. . 
in the population are concerned, are correct; the: 
inference which he draws from them is operto challenge. -.. 
Has he ever stopped really to consider. why an Indian, 
is “frequently a worn-out old man when he should be ~ 
If he knew, and perhaps he does - 
but it slipped his memory when writing, the hard life -; 
of extreme -poverty which many experience, he would © 
.not be surprised at the early worn-out look whiel: © 
characterises them. Or did he ask why “the children ° 


find him (the Indian ) inferior as an animal, 
succumbs to disease. 


dié in swarms.” 


in his prime” ? 


die in swarms’? -What a pityful tale there is to tell - 


of fatal ignorance and neglected sanitation which lies -° 
‘figures of child mortality, 
But one thinks of some of the sturdy Punjab races, ” 
and the Hill tribes, with their amazing powers of endu- * 
rance, and is tempted to ask whether generally true — 
as his facts ate “John Bull's” inferénce of general. | 


at the back of the, fearful 


racial inferiority “as an animal” can be substantiated, 


In the third category come those qualities to whiclt 
men of different races attach varying degrees ‘of 
importance, and.in regard to some of which they hold. ~ 
diametrically opposite views. When a man of one 
race constitutes himself a judge of another, he is apt - 
to appraise worth by his own national standard, as ° 


though that were one of absolute values. I felt as I 


read, “John Bulls” indictment of the Indian, that 


what he said amoutited to this, that the Indian is a 
very poor impersonation of the character of “John 
Bull” and I think that the reply the Indian would 
make is that he had no desire to be an imitation, but 
he wants to be himself. - 


The reverend writer, holds that “there is 


one absolute standard to which every national ~ 


standard of character must be brought, and 
that is the standard of the ‘Son of Man.’ ” 


He adds: ‘We Englishmen know well how’ 


far short the measure of our own attainment 
falls from that, and our own failure should 
make us'slow to judge.” 


“John Bull,” being out’ to prove inferiority, is not 


concerfied to enquire whether there are any qualities 


t 


in the Indian character at its best;1n which we English- . 
men are deficient, but a balance sheet which sets out 


liabilities and ignores assets is "no true statement of | 


a Society’s affairs, 
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Education in Co-operation. 


Prof, -P. Mukherji tells us in the Bengal, 


Bihar and. Orissa Co-operative Fournal that 
education in the principles of Co-operation 
is a great necessity. 


He describes what is — 
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«being done in 
*education. 
+. The objects of the Manchester Co-opérative Col- 
"dege are thus set forth in ihe Prospectus— | 
_-.. “To complete the scheme of co-operative education 
- by providing a ‘centre for higher education in the 
. specialised subjects required for the full equipment of 
the co-operator, and the further development of effi- 
- elency in the co-operative movement. : 
‘ “To provide a centre for the cultivation of the 
., o-cpefative spirit, the generation of enthusiasm for 
the application of co-operative principles, and the 
_ inspiring of students for service in the cause of -co- 
" operation ; to assist in all possible ways in the diffusion 
. of a knowledge of ¢o-operative principles and. practice 
. andthe cultivation of a healthy co-operative opinion ; 
and to co-operate with, and help, all existing orga 
nisations having these objects. | | 
“To undertake investigations. and research’ that 
are -calculated to aid the general development 
_ and progress of .co-operation, and stimulate the ap- 
. plication of co-operative principles in the solution of 
* Social problems.” : 3 
_ The college is open to-both men and women, but 
no student of less than 17 years-of age is admitted 
‘except under special circumstances, - : 
_. A similar—but miore ambitious—scheme has been 
launched in Russia. 
_ the all-Russtan Co-operative Congress a Co-operative 
‘University was opened on the t7th.September, 1918, 
- in Moscow -at the, premises of the Moscow Union of 
Co-operative Credit Societies. The University is in- 
tended to pfovide highly skilled instructors for co- 
operative work, properly trained directors for the 
boards of co-operative societies, editors of leading co- 
operative reviews, etc. | ° * ‘ 
~ ‘The French Government have ‘recently taken the 
‘ intportant step of founding a Chair’ of Co-operation 
at the famous College of France dnd of appointing 


Pind 


Prof; Charles.Gide—the doyen of French co-operators’ 


and the father of the co-operative movement in 
- France— to that chair. 


In Germany, besides’ the Berlin University Chair _ 


of Co-operation held by Dr. August Muller, classes 
: for co-operative education are held at selected centres. 
Coming to India he observes : ‘ 
‘These examples from the West have their lessons 
for us in Bengal and in India. Last year’s statistics 
’ show that there are in India 32,439 co-opérative socie- 
- ties of all kinds with a total membership of 1,235,891 
and a total working capital of 175 millions of rupees, 
'_ The writer lays stress on the desirability 
of founding an all-India College of Co-opera- 
tion and University Chairs of Co-operation. 
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_ Indian. Factory Legislation. 
- “The Social Service Quarterly fot July 


contains important contributions on Indian | 


factory legislation, which are summed up in 
an editorial note on the subject, in which it 
is observed ; | 
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other lands to impart such ° 


In pursuance of a Resolution of | 


‘The most important matter to be dealt with is — 


hours of work. The Bill should prescribe a working 





day not exceeding ten hours, as the limitation of work- . 


ing hours to twelve a day isno improvemént on the 
present position. A sixty hours’ week may enable same 
employers.to work their factories for five days at a 


‘stretch for twelvehours a day, and as itis desirable that 


tthis practice should be discouraged it should be pro- 
vided by statute that not morte than ten hours should 


be. worked per day. Then, again, the existing Act — 


makes a distinction between the maximum hours of 
work for men and women. The Bill provides for the 


feduction of the working hours per week for men to-_ 
sixty; It does not however, provide for a lower limit | 


for women, nor does it reduce the working day for 
women, 


day for women from elevet to eight. The Social Ser- 
vice League of Bombay in their memorandum propose 
a reduction of the weekly ‘limit from_sixty to fifty-four 


hours, As the ideal aimed at is to reduce the hours 
of work to forty.eight or less as contémplated by the: 
Washington Conference, there does not seem tobe 


any sound objection to the .adoption of the proposal of 
the League. The adoption of a fifty-four hours week 
involves the granting of a-half holiday if the factories 


are worked for ten hours a day or the reduction of the | 


working day to nine hours. [t can'hardly be argued 
that the adoption of either of these alternatives is an 
unjustifiable concession to-labour. The climatic con- 
ditions of India demand, if anything, ‘the fixing~ of 
a shorter working day than.is deemed a humane stan- 
dard in the temperate zone, and if a forty-eight hours’ 
week is acceptable to industrialists in the West, there 
is no reason why Indian employers of labour cannot 


‘agree to the principle of a fifty-four hours’ week. The 


consideration that should guide-legislators is not what 
an industry can bedr but what the human beings with 


It would be advisable to amend Section 
. 24 (c) of the existing Act and to reduce the working 


whose labour the industrial organization ts built up are | 


rightfully entitled to claim and enjoy. The League 


suggests the reduction of the working day for children , 


from seven to. five. The Bill provides for a reduction 
of the hours to six arid allows a period of rest of not 
less than half an hour after five hours of work, 


and prescribes that the hours of rest shall be so regu-~ 


lated that no ‘child shall bé required to work for more 


than four hours at a stretch. Government thus appear 


to favour a five hours’ day for children and to suggest 
that children should riot. be made to undertake. prolong- 
ed labour. This is a perfectly correct attitude, but the 
proper course then should be for the State to lay down 
definitely the restrictions it wishes to6 be imposed in 
the interest of workers and not merely attempt to re- 
gulate by indirect and roundabout methods the action 
ofemployers.of labour, = «= ! 
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ws - Proposed Modifications in” 


Factory Bill. | 


‘ ' The same journal observes : 


_ The League as wellas"Mr. Baptista accept, as a com. 


promise, twelve as the minimum age for the admission 
of children to employment, but while this measure is 
under consideration a definite undeftaking should be 


’ obtained from Government about the timé after which 
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‘the limit of fourteen--prescribed by the Washington 
Conference will be introduced, ‘The raising of the age 
limit for-child workers from 14 to 15 is hardly sufficient. 
The age of adolescence, even in tropical coutitries, is 
not under sixteen and if other countries adopt 18 as 
the age at which young persons are deemed fit for 
full-time employment, it ‘stands to reason that in India 
where the standard of physical fitness for the labour- 
‘ing classes is extremely poor, the maximum age for 
half-time workers should be raised immediately to 
sixteen and later evento eighteen. The absence of 
any provision for prohibition. of employment of wo- 
men for a, period of six weeks both before and after. 
child-birth is adversely commented on both by the 
League and Mr. Baptista. The necessary provision 
should bemade in the Billewhen it goes up before the 


Indian Legislature. This period should be counted 
as absence on privilege leave with full pay, and the 
necessary expenditure be borne by employers. The 


Bill should also provide for a'recess allowance of half 


an hour twice daily to mothers of infantsto enable - 


them to nurse their children. . 


The mémorandum of the Bombay Social 
Service League strongly urges the creation of 
a state-paid health service, the employment 
of women' doctors to be attached to factories, 
the appointment of full-time factory inspectors, 


including a few women inspectors, and the- 


employment of non-officials interested in the 
welfare of labour ashonorary inspectors. 
‘Recruitment should, as the League suggest, be con- 
fined to Indians who are conversant with the language, 
ways of living,and habits of the people among whom 


they have to work. The main task of the inspéctor : 


is to -safeguard the welfare and interests of workers in 
factories, and without possessing the essential quali- 
fication referred to above, no inspector can be expect- 
ed to discharge his duties satisfactorily. . 


Prostitution. 
The evils of prostitution are thus described 
in the Social Service Quarterly : 


_ With prostitution prevailing all round them, men’s 
minds get accustomed to the -view that the evil is a 
necessary and inevitable part of life ina modern city, 
and: that personal purity is practically unattainable. 
‘Thus the: houses of ill-fame not only minister to a 
demand but serve to stimulate it and tend to pervert and 
corrupt the earliest ideas of young persons about the 
relations of men and- women. And the miseries of the 
girls and women who are entrapped in this market of 
vice are too acute to be realized by outsiders.. With 
them it is not a matter of abstract morality or of public 
decency but ‘of life, and death ; for once entrapped, 
of, as is frequently the case, sold in young age by ruth- 
less parents to cruel traffickers in commercialized vice 


these women are practically all thew lives no better. 


than caged human beings. - Ina ‘majority of the bro- 
thels, the mistresses or male procurers appropriate all 
the earnings of the poor women, the latter receiving 
merely food and, clothirig -and being’ kept in a condi- 
tion which is scarcely distinguishable from slavery. 


The fiendish bullies who have entrapped the young:. %§ 


that. : 


. But getiae of the traffic in itself is not declared 
al, 


’ English law on the subject, and public opinion, backed “*73 


-Government of Burma, too, it is interesting to notice, “82 


render brothel-keeping illegal and to make it a crimia:-? 








They are frequently kept under the bondage of deb 
and are advanced sums of money from time to time. “8 
By a recent enactment, it is now illegal to prosecute’: 
such women for débt or to force them to remain it: « 
brothels against their will, but because of the ignorance - 
and helplessness of the women and the difficulty of 
getting evidence, the law is practically a dead letter. ° = 


women continue practising cruelties beyond description“! 
and the women live in mortal fear of their: keepers, . 255 


And so helpless is their position that they have often ““§ 





- to continue to ply at their calling even though infected: 


by venereal diseases. If they : cease practising their. 3 
profession ahd undergo medical treatment they lose »-#? 
their only source of livelihood, which, owing to their: * 
dependent and abject condition, they cannot afford” 


todo. The consequences are serious, for them and. > 
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for the community, and the infection spreads and: 7% 
continues to take its toll of other innocent persons, the 4 


young and old, men and women. ; oa 
The editor of the journal rightly believes “@ 


rae 
Even an evil of such dimensions and long standing, ae 
deeply rooted as it appears to be in our social system, ..2 


can .be diminished, if not wholly eradicated, by the 33 
organized action of the community. The first line ef :23 
action is to strike a blow at the hideous business af 22:3 
public pandering to vice and the practice of profession- 328 
al prostitution. -Certain legal réstrictions operate at. 
present on the traffic, and the houses are subject to. 
police supervision. For instance, the police can deal: 
with houses which . become disorderly and are a 233 
nuisance to neighbours. It is, moreover, criminal to. 4% 
detain any woman against her will, if proof of her will:-4 
can be obtained, or to allure a. minor into such house.: 
Finally, the police can ask persons engaged in. this .. 
traffic to remove from any particular street or building. 
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illegal, as ‘it now is in. England and many other-3tsa 


countries, and there is virtually no power, readily /% 
applicable, to interfere with brothels, or to set free the». 
occupants. Colombo has lately adopted the sound: 
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by effective action by the police, has succeeded in.“ .i! 
making Colombo the cleanest port in the East. The  %¢ 


_ 


have framed ‘legislation the object of which is to 2.4 


nal offence for a person to live on the earnings of a i488 
prostitute. The Social Purity Committee are convine- G8 
ed that similar action is needed in India definitely to 
declare as illegal trade in vice. They urge the grant. 
of increased power for the guardians of public order. 
to deal drastically with those who make a living out 
of the prostitution of others and to render it legal 
for a person to keep a house of ill-fanie. It is argued 
by the opponents of such legislation that the stoppage 
of the trade in vice will foster clandestine and secret. 
immorality, but experience in other countries prove’ 
that such immorality is nat increased but diminished: 
as a.result .of effective action against professional 
prostitution. And to ensure that ‘the evil does not¢ 
reappear in a veiled form, the Committee believe that: 
it is.necessary to educate public opinion against the.” « 
degradation of sex and ‘on-the need for raising the .% 
moral tone of social and domestic life. An effort - 
should be made to raise the standard of purity among 
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‘men and women; and to establish an equal moral 


Standard for both sexes. Further, ‘knowledge of sex 
-tnatters should be imparted to the young as a branch 
‘of their education so that they may be forewarned 
against the dangers of immoral ‘intercourse, striking 
hus at the root of the demand for vicious indulgence. 
‘Finally, as everything which encourages health of 
-body and mind helps, opportunities for healthy recrea- 
‘tion, both physical and mental, should be increased 
“and made easily available to all sections of the com- 
_munity. © ° 


‘India and Imperial Preference. 


_. Business World has the following on the 
‘probable effect on India of adopting Imperial 
‘Preference as the Fiscal Policy of the 
Empire: os Pa 

'-, An analysis of the *export and import positions 
‘of Indian Trade, would be enough to show how Imperi- 
“al Preference would- harm India. The commodities 
which India exports are as a rule, in. great’ demand in 
foreign countries, It, therefore, cannot be said that Pre- 
-ference is needed to induce the people within the Em- 
‘pireto buy Indian products and-any export duties .on 
-commodities sent to countries within the Empire would 


“ 


“mean a direct loss to the Indian Exchequer. 

The figures for 1913-14, the last full year before the 
‘Abnormal period of the war and that for 1919-20; the 
«first complete financial year after the conclusion of 
hostilities and the beginning of a new era in inter- 
“national trade were as follows :—< 


a Exports from India for 1913-14 ti ( £) Millions. . 


; — r Share 
_ Countries oe per cent 
United Kingdom we 30 24 
“Other parts of the British Empire 24. 14 
- Outside the British Empire... * 103 62 
“ a 2 ‘Total sas 166 < “TOO s 
“" Exports from India for 1919-20 in ( £ ) Millions. | 
-. . 7 | , Share - 
ys - Countries Amount pet cent 
‘United Kingdom ey i 30 
Other parts of the British Empire = 47, 14 
, Outside the British Empire... 183 56 
: . Total’ ... 327 100 


_, The Rupee figures for 1913-14> are ‘converted at 
Rs, 15% £t and that for 1919-20 at Rs. 10 £1. 

. .Jfa rebate is to be given on. the export duty on 
"commodities: sent- to the British Empire from India 


‘we should be losing an amount whose magnitude ts 


sure to increase on account of the diversion which this 
“ duty’ is sure to produce for the articles hitherto 
“exported to the other parts of the world from those 
“vplaces to the British Empire. As it is, according to 


the latest and the pre-war figures quoted above, we’ 


=svould be losing so much of our revenue as_ will be 


< proportionate to 38 to 44 per cent, of our export trade,. 


‘af not more, according to the future figures, which are 
“‘sute, to be greater if Preference be adopted. | 
«Turning to the imports, India would lose in 
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Customs revenue in the proportion in whith Preference ~ 


is given to Empire productions, Here again just as — 
low export duties stimulate exports to the countries 
within the British Empire and make us ‘tose a 
greater and greater portion of our Customs revenue, 
so also will Preference stimulate -imiports from the 
British Empire so that the loss in revenue will be far 
greater thar’ that indicated by the latest available . 
figures or that of the pre-war import trade. Even ~ 
supposing that we base our calculations upon the 
Jatest or the pre-war figures,.which were as follows :-~ 


Imports for rgr3-14 in ( £ ) Millions. 





: ; * Share 
Countries Amount per cent. 
United Kingdom ~ ieee a 8 _ 64 
Other parts of the British Empire = 7 > 6. 
Outside the British Empire ° 37 30 
| Total .,,.-122 100. 
Imports for 1919-20 Tn (£4) Millions. 
a eres Share 
. | Countries Amount per cent 
United Kingdom . = «44, =YOS . ~~ 
Other parts of the British Empire 20 lo ” 
_ Outside the British Empire ...° 83° , © 39° 
‘Total ... 208 100 


‘a reduction will have to be given on about 61 to 


‘7o per cent. of her imports. The grant of even a 


moderate Preference upon imports from ‘the Empire’ 
would mean that such goods as have to be. and are 
bought by-India ffom Foreign countries would be that 
much dearer.. The consumer, therefore, will suffer to 
the extent of the rise in price of those articles. 





“The Four Degrees of Art.” | 
In’ an article in “Rupam”-on the Four 
Degrees of Art Mr. J. H. Cousins writes :— 
The truly emotional picture is. that in which the 
emotion is indirect, inherent, not explicit, and it appears 
-to me that the paintings of the Bengal School possess 
this quality in-a pre-eminent degree. “The End of 
the Journey,” for example, by Abanindranath Tagore, 
is not a picture only of a camel proceeding to squat at. 
the end of a long day's desert journey. It is an 
outward arid visible sign of the camel’s feeling, One 
can almost hear it say ‘Thank God” in. Camel speech. 
The artist has. become identified with—not a humped 
and long-necked beast as a subject for a picture, but — 
with a camel as a camel, as a sub-human comrade on 
the same journey of life.on the long caravan route of 
evolution. . There is no sense of patronage of the 
animal kingdom by the human, There is, rather, a. 
sense of equivalence, not in’ ‘kind but in degree. This 
attitude comes spontaneously out of the religious. life 
of India. It is one. element -in the contribution of 
Hinduism “to the psychology of art. In this way, 


__among others, the spiritual philosophy of ‘the East 


finds interstices through which to shine into the 
substance of art ; and the work of the juniors of the 
school is no less luminous than that of the masters. 
Again >= | 
_ This idealistic quality’ is present in the work of 
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almést all the modern Indian painters. - [t impressed 
me deeply in a monochrome on silk, “Companions of 
the Road” by Surendranath Kar, which I saw at the 
School’s exhibition in January 1918, and about which 
I wrote as follows in my book “The Renaissance 


in India’: “The subject is perfectly simple. A- 


man and woman in peasant garb are walking along. 
a road, the man playing’ a flute... There isa vital unity 
between the figurés, but it is not labelled by look or 
gesture : it is far more subtle and’ moving because it 
is 7 neither the one nor the other, but comes through 
both from an enfolding power beyond , them...The 
more onelooks at, the work the more one becomes 
aware of a third invisible companion shepherding two 
souls into the unity of the spirit...Then one becomes 
aware of another companion—oneself ; for with exquisite 
genius the painter has turned the backs of the 
travellers towards us, so that,the inner and outer 
eye go with them along the road—to nowhere in the 
picture but to joy in the heart, and we follow them 
as invisible sharers in their companionship.” — 

“Grihalakshmi,” by Mr. Nitesan,’ has the same 
quality and much the’ same method, and exalts the 
human door-step to the threshold of Divinity. 
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The Art of Abanindranath Tagore. 
The editor of “Rupam’” says -of the 
methods of art of Mr. Abanindranath 
Tagore: ° ; 
Mr. Tagore, a poet in thought .and expression, 
came to invest modern Indian Painting with a new 
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. to the modern European artist, one and all 
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meaning - and enriched ,it with a suggestiveness 


_ which contrasts with theeemptiness and the -vacuity: > 


of -Ravi Varma and his: followers. Endowed witha — 
rare gift of imagination and sympathy, Mr. Tagore .. 
sét forth to study the value and significance of the .°: 
traditions of Indian Art and to use them for the-. <, 
revelation of the, true Indian spirit. It is very little’ 
realised that his indebtedness to European Art is no. °° 
less. In modernising the aims and methods of old. ..: 
Indian traditions he has proceeded in a true éclectie. -: 
spirit and has freely adopted the principles of the West... ~: 
in colour schemes and composition. Indeed his study: 
of Western Art has been more fruitful than that of any 
of his predecessors. He seems to have realised 
from the beginning of his career that Indian Painting 
may be enriched but need not be dominated by the — 
methods of Western artists. The science of picture. .- 
making has made enormous strides in the West and >. 
the modern Indian painter could take useful lessons. .... 
from the experiences of his brethren in ithe West with . = 
a proper sense of the value of his own heritage and of ~~ 
the limitations: of Western pictorial methods. [n- -: 
bringing back to Indian Painting the spirit and the, 
flavour of Indianness—the smell and the taste of the | 
"soil—he depended on his own Visions and intuitions.**2 
rather than on the mechanical, formule through which * 
‘artists of the “School of Art” sought their expression, -. 
The methods of his expression have been the subject. “= 
of incessant experiments. From the old Buddhist 7% 
frescoist, the Persian master or the Mughal miniaturist, ©: 
have. 4 
claimed him as their votary. Recently he has been: “4 
in a Chinese mood and has done very clever pieces in <= 

the manner of Chinese artists. : 
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‘Public Libraries in England. ° 


Coulson Kernahan writes in Woman's 
Magaziné: | 

The Public Library Act was passed in 1850. 
That it played no small part in influencing 
public opinion in favour of greater educational 
facilities for the community is evident from the 
fact that, within twenty years (1870), Mr. 
Forster’s Elementary Education Act was 
passed, two years'after the death of the author 
-of the Public Library Act. “Many a mau has 
been immortalised in marble,’ writes Mr. 
Thomas Greenwood, “who did far less for the 
public weal than Mr. Ewart.” Yet to-day it 
is Mr,.Carnegie whose nameis most associated 
with the movement. “Money talks.” 

‘“Why,’’asked Carlyle long ago, “‘is there. not 


a Majesty’s Library in every county town? 


There is a Majesty’s gaol and gallows!” : 
' Why the establishment of Public Libraries 
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should have been opposed as an unprecedented 

innovation is not easy to understand, for there — 
are proofs to the fact, that Nineveh possessed a- 
Public Library, consisting of 10,000 distinct = 
works on tablets of clay. There were Egyptian 
libraries 2,000 years before Christ, and, later in -° 
history, the library at Alexandria was world- . ~ 
famous, Yet it was not until 1852 that the -.- 
first Free Public Library was opened in Eng- -.. 
land (at Manchester, to that city’s honour), ~ 
an example. which has since been so widely~ = 
followed that a town of importance without.a ~~ 
library is now the exception. a 


The More Murderous Future 

Warfare. a 

War in future promises to be more | 

murderous than hitherto... We read in the 
Scientific American :— 






 @ Nty. “Chairman, -the Chemical-Warfare 
“Service, has discovered a liquid approximate- 
ely three drops of which, when applied to any 
_ part of the skin, will cause a man’s death. 
Much smaller amounts than this, or even 
_ vapors from the liquid, cause very severe, slow- 
healing burns.’ | 

“Tf the reader applies to the Government 

_ Printing-Office, at Washington, he can ‘get 

_ therefrom a copy of the ‘Hearings at the Third 

Session of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee,’ and he will find there that the words 
above quoted form part of a statement 

by Mr. ‘Bradner, Chief of Research- of the 
Chemical-Warfare Service. Mr. Bradner goes‘on. 

, to remind the Committee that the world-war 
showed it to be possible for ati airplane-to fly 
within a hundred feet of enemy troops and 
machine-gun them with impunity; and he goes 
on to state that if, instead of carrying machine- 
guns the attacking planes were equipped to 
carry atank of this liquid (Lewisite) for 
discharge from nozzles similar to the ordinary 
street-sprinkler, it: would fall like rain, killing 
everything in its path, 

‘Then he becomes more specific and tells us 
that one plane, carrying two tons of the liquid, 
could cover a stretch of country 100 feet wide 
by seven miles long in one trip, and that it 
could spray down enough of the liquid gas to 

_ kill every man in that area simply by the action 
of the gas upon the skin. Then,.a little later, 
he becomes even more specific and tells us. that 
during the Argonne offensive, the entire first 
American Army ofa million and a quarter men 

- oecupied an area of approximately 40 kilometers 


long by 20 kilometers wide. If, he goes on to: 


say, Germany had possessed 4,000 tons of this 
material and, say, 350 planes. properly equipped 
for spraying, our entire First Army would have 
been annihilated in from ten to twelve hours: 
“Now, 4,000 tons seems like a big lot of 
gas; but we already possess at the Aberdeen 
.. Proving Ground a huge poison-gas factory 
(Edgewood) which was capable, at the armt- 


stice, of producing 200 tons of gas per day, and ~ 


it would be a simple matter by enlargement 
and duplication to put this country in a position 
where it could produce several thousand tons 
of gas for the supply of our armies and keep 
_ the supply going indefinitely. Yes; the future 
war willbe so horrible as to make the late war 
restful by comparison. Short as it will inevit- 
ably “be, it will last long enongh to wipe out 
mankind at a rate which will turn many a 
flourishing capital into a deserted village, and 


many a fair campagna into a Sahara of lifeless. - 


desolation—for this gas, remember, is as fatal 
to vegetation as to human life. | 


The. editor of the Scientific American 


_ thinks that all poisn-gas. warfare should 
be declared unlawful by international 
agreement of.some sort. But, what, if 
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some nation, growing over-strong, treats 


‘the agreement as a scrap of paper? 
Aother argument the editor .himself has 
answered. | - 

“Tt has been urged that the free use of gas 
will make future wars so frightful that no nation 
will dare to provoke a conflict. The answer to 


‘that’ assumption is that, in the past, the 
‘development of new weapons of great destruc- ; 
tive power has never prevented a nation from: | 
‘rushing into war.” | ; 


Storytelling League. 

At Santiniketan School storytelling has 
all along been a part of the educational 
method. In America they have made it a 
part of the. Community Service, as’ the 
paragraphs quoted below from The Play- 
ground will show. | i 


A Storytelling Festival ;at Jacksonville.—The 
recently held a | 


city of Jacksonville, Florida, ; 
storytelling festival which provided 6,000 chil- 
dren with an afternoon of delightful entertain- 


part of the city. 3 . ; , 
The city gave the armory for the festival; 
Community Service made the arrangements for. 
the event. Atnumber of people volunteered as 
storytellers, and arranged a program of-stories 


which would lend themselves well to costuming. . 


The mayor was present and spoke to the chil- 
dren, many of whom sat in a semi-circle on the 
floor. A victrola furnished music before the 


program and community singing at the begin- 


ning and end of the festival added to the pleasure 
of the children, . : 
A Storytelling League —As a result of Com- 


munity Service activities in Houston, Texas, 


the city now has a storytelling league. Interest 
was aroused by the sending of letters to the 
teachers, signed by the superintendent of schools 
and by publicity through the press. Approxi- 
mately 100 people came to the first meeting at 







ment without any expenditure of funds on the © 


which a talk was given by the dramatic organ- | 
izer of Community Service on the educational — 


values:of storytelling. At the close of the meet- 
ing officers were elected. An open meeting was 
called at a later date with 125 present. A 
second talk was given on the How of Story- 
telling: 

What to do with Spare. Time. 

It is true millionsin India do not get 


more than an insufficient meala day. But. 


that does not mean that‘every one. of the 


starvelings and the fully-fed people of India’ 
has his time fally occupied. Millions ‘have- 


Spare time, "but do not know what to do 
with it. Many must admit'that their 
leisure hours drag. As The Playgrouud 
Says: Fs 

_Many more undoubtédly waste these precious 
leisure hours. Is it possible—is it tolerable—in 
this twentieth century that all- the glorious 
world of music, art, team games, human com- 


panionship, neighborhood projects should be so. 


shut away ?  Isit thus that America interprets 
Aristotle ? “The noble employment of leisure 
becomes the chiet end of education.” 

Toy Making. 

The Playground knows, as we all ought 
to do, that all children reach an age when 
they want to make things. It is, there- 
fore, led to observe :— 

‘Just as the little beaver’s instincts lead him at 
an early age to begin his building in the river, 
so the little boy begins his -building in whatever 
place he happens to'find himself—be it nursery, 
back-yard or city street. To afford him more 
scope, more material with which to work, not 

too much.supervision, but just theright amount 


ofit, is becoming more and more the concern of - 


those in charge of educational and recreational 


-matters. In schools today may be found a great ° 


deal of manual training instruction and often 


in boys’ and girls’ clubs there. are many instan- . 


ces of programs developed on the central idea of 
the child’s making his own play equipment, and 
folowing it up with the individual interpreta- 
tion of how to play with it. 

Toys seem to be the most popular creations. 


The Ideal City. 
Mayo Fesler writes in The New York 
Independent:  ' ~ 


A vision toward which to build: A city, 
Sanitary, convenient, substantial; where the 
houses of the rich and the poor are alike com- 
fortable and beautiful; where the streets are 
clean and the sky line is clear as country air; 
where the architectural excellence of its buildings 
adds beatity and dignity toits streets; “where 
parks and playgrounds are within reach of. 


every child; where living is pleasant, toil hon-: 


orable, and recreation plentiful; where capital 
is respected, but not worshipped; where com- 
merce in goods is great, but not greater than 
interchange of ideas ; where industry thrives and 
brings prosperity alike to employer and employ- 
ed; where education and arthavea place in every 
home; where worth and not wealth give stand- 
ing to men, where the power of character lifts 
men to leadership; where interest in public 
affairs is a test of citizenship, and devotion to 
the public weal is a badge of honor; where 
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the principles of democracy find their fullest and * 
truest expression; where the people of all -the | 


earth can come and be vblended into’ one com- 


munity life and where each generation will vie . 
with the past to transmit to the next a city 
greater, >better and more beautiful than the . 


last. a 





American, British and Japanese. = 


_ Interests in the Pacific. | 


The New Republic of New York thus EF: 
sums up the interests of America, Britain :/ 


and Japan in the Pacific ocean: 


_ The whole world is concerned with the Pacific, — 
but the three Great Powers most intimately * 
concerned are Japan, the United States and the . 
British Empire: Japanese interests are natur- * 
: We have only ¢ 
to consider what position Japan would have © 
occupied ifthe Russian had beaten her and and.’. 
had established themselves in the governmént of ' 
Korea and all of Manchuria, with -a paramount 
influence over China. Japan would have been: 
The “28 
menace of Russia “is gone, but not the greed of « 
the Occident. Japan must be eternally: vigilant .° 
if she would be safe. British interests involve °~ 
-the protection of concessions and spheres of in-\: 
fluence already acquired on the Asiatic main-'«: 
land, the developement oftrade and above all = 
the safeguarding ‘of India, Australia and Can- 
ada against untoward influénces originating in 


ally the most significant ofall. 


forced into the role of a satelite state. 


the Far East. Trade, disarmament, and peace 
sum up the chief interests of the United States. 
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The Youth’s Companionisan American ~ 
paper meant, asthe name shows, mainly *: 


for young people. But the following pas- >= 
sage quoted from it would do much good. 
to many big people and most good to. © 
all subjects | 


those who appear to know 
taught in universities :— 


Weare all ignorant, high and low, great : 
and little, wise and foolish, educated and~-.% 
uneducated. Some may know a trifle’ more - 
‘than others, buf as-compared with the vast -° 
posibilities of knowledge the difference between. 
‘ignorances is too insignificant to be of much ae. 3: 
count. Since that isso, it might be supposed = 
that we should all be teady to admit our defi- -< 
ciencies, to acknowledge at once how little we - 
know and to be only concerned humbly and-::: 
patiently to supply the gaps in our information: : 
with such makeshifts as we may. On the con- “: 
“trary, it is amazing how most of us toil and. 
struggle to conceal our ignorance. No device “) 


seems too petty, no pretense too mean if only - , 


s 
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wwecan cover up from others the fact that 
“do not know any more than they do. . 
“a7 People seem to think that it injures their 
“authority and standing to admit frankly that 
“they have made a mistake, “that their~ in- 
- formation was incomplete and that their caleu- 
“jations were incorrect. Teachers are possessed 
swith this délusion. Ministers are led astray by 
it. Statesmen suffer fromit. Parents constant- 
ly fiid that it vitiates their simple and natural 
relations with their children. 
‘round, evade, élude, palter and prevaricate, 
rather than say right out that they were wrong. 
They do not realize that what injures our 
characters and our usefulness more than any: 
thing clse is to make a pretense of omniscience 
and have it exposed as only a pretense, : 
The truthis that nothing secures the confi- 
- dence of allmenso muchas the humble, frank, free, 
‘straightforward admission of ignorance. The 
-gtide we trustis he who admits that our diffi- 
_ Culties are his difficulties and that, if he can see 
‘just a trifle farther, it is only because he has 
toiled more arduously and has not obscured his 
vision by any undue assurance of more ample 
-view. There is nothing that we admire more 
~ than such humility in others; nothing that we 
- are more reluctant to practice ourselves. 
if the majority of us gave half the effort to 
" remedying our ignorance that we give to conceal- 
_ ing it, we should think more of ourselves, others 
would think: more ,ofus, and the’world would 
_ be a more practicable place to live in. 
Against Socialism. _ 

The Youth's Companion has the follow- 
ing argument against socialism :— , 

The theory of socialism is attractive. It as- 
stimes that under the direction of the government 
"all business will be carried on impartially for 
_ the use and benefit of all the people, and that 
-notindividual profit, but public service will be 

the ain in every industry. But theories do not 


“always work in practice as they do upon the’ 


. pages of the treatise that expotinds them., Expe- 
‘yience has shown that changing the form of in- 
_ dustrial control does not at all change the traits 
_ of human nature. Acquisitiveness, indolence, 
~selfishness, all play their parts under socialism. 


With the opportunity of lawful private gain re- - 


moved, and the endless restrictions and forma- 
- lities that always characterize government con- 
trol both managers and workmen lose interest, 
fallinto routing and do not only less work but 
_ poorer work... Government work, from repairing 
ships inthe navy yards to digging ditches for 
sewet pipes is always slower, more costly and 


management. Then there is a constant tempta- 
tion for numerous and well-organized bodies 


 ofpublic servants to use their political power. 


_ toinfiuence goverhment action for their private 
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fellow 
Competition in the market and in the shop has 
its ‘disadvantages, but it at least encourages in- 
dustry and economy, and rewards efficiency 
and fair dealing. It does not pile the burden 
of taxation and extravagance on the shoulders’ 
of the nation. cs 


‘ 
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. The Family Tie. 

Though it is The Youth’s Companion 
which tells us what is printed below, it is 
men and women in the evening of life or. 
approaching the evening of “hfe who will 
appreciate the observations most. . 

In youth we do not realize the strength of 
the family tie, just because it is ever-present and 
all-enfolding. The new and transient connections 
ofsympathy and affinity that we are so widely 


* 


citizens. © 





cad 


forming seems to us more important and more — 


real than the ties of blood. It astonishes us to 
find that we can confide in our friends much 
more freely than we can confide in the members: 
of our own family. The boy or girl that we 
have known six months seems nearer than, our 
brothers and sisters, much nearer than our. 


fathers and mothers ; he seems to feel what we - 


feel, to want what we want, when the people 
at home are likely to smile at our little confes- 
sions and’ evidently. and completely misunder- 


, stand. It puzzles us: Are all families like that ? 


Is home quite what’ it should be ? 


Life flows on, and we find that somehow friend- ° 


ships slip away. Absence causes terrible breaks 
and changes. 
every sentiment of ourhearts grows careless and 
remote. The ear that was always open has be- 
come indifferent, distracted by a thousand utter- 
ances that flow from other tongues than, ours. 
Tastes change and friends change with them. 
Those whom we loved and who we thought 
loved us, and Who did love us, form new 
connections of their own, and if we dare not 
forxotten we.at least experience that chilling of 
tenderness which is almost worse to bear than 
its failure. _ — , se 

Then it is that the family tie’ makes its gentle 


strength: felt. Just because it is so elastit, wé 


find that. it can be stretched indefinitely without 
breaking, and still. and always draws us back. 


Perhaps our brothers and ‘sisters-did not quite. 
_understand us; ‘but we are not so sure as we 


were that anyone else ever did. At any rate, 
we find that with the passage of years old 
thoughts, old faces, old voices grow wonderfully 
sweet. And we see—alas, how often too late !—. 


‘ a ' that the tie of blood is the one that lasts longest 
less efhcient than similar work done under private 


and holds strongest of any in the world. For 
the tragedy comes when we do not learn to 
prize those who loved us most-until we have 
lost therh, 


# 





The voice that seemed toecho . 































Affection. for Trees. 
According to the Boston Globe, there 
are at least two trees that own themselves 
and the ground on. which they stand. 
One is an oak at Athens, Georgia, and the 
other a sycamore at ‘Caney Creek, 
Kentucky. 

The oak stood on the land of Col. -W. H. 
Jackson, who in his old age .recorded a deed 
as follows: : 

“TI, W. H. Jackson, ofthe County of Clarke, 
State of Georgia, of the one part, and this oak 
tree [giving the situation] of the County of 
Clarke, of the other part, witness that the said 
W. H. Jackson, for-and in consideration of the 
great affection which he bears said tree and 
his desire to.see it protected, -has conveyed and, 
by these presents, does convey unto the said 
tree entire possession of itself -and the land 
within eight feet of it on all sides.” ? 

The sycamore at Caney Creck owns itself 
and thirty-six square feet of ground by virtue 
of a deed from Mrs. Alice Spencer Geddes 
Lloyd, duly recorded in Knott County, Ken- 
tucky. It contains the following paragraph : 

“The said tree is conveyed in consideration 
of the value of itself as a resting place for the 
weary under the shade of said tree, and the said 
tree and the said terra firma are to belong to 
themselves absolutely and to each other for all 
the purposes for which Nature and God intended . 
them, among which is the purpose of the soil to 
nurture and feed the-tree, and that of the tree . 


to shade, grace and beautify the said terra 
firma,” - 


a 
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Endowments for Women’s 

| Colleges. 

The Woman Citizen writes :—: 
The great women’s colleges, all of which 
have recently beet making drives, are showing 
splendid successes. Mt. Holyoke, setting its 
stakes at $3,000,000 by the end of the year, has 
lready $2,500,000. Wellesley has collected its 
$2,750,000, Bryn Mawr has passed its $2,000,- 
000 mark, Smith has raised its $4,000,000. 
Barnard and Vassar are still‘ driving,” and 
Vassar has already collected $1,160,000 of the, 
$3,000,000 it wants. Radcliffe has just opened 
a campaign for $3,000,000. 

Commenting on the success of these drives 
the New York Evening Post says: The quest 
for more funds sprang from a need grinimer than 
that faced by the mén’s or the co-educational 
colleges. The initial endowments of the women’s 
institutions, considering the late date at which 
they were founded, were remarkably small. 
Men and women of wealth have given compara- 
tively little to women’s colleges. As a result 
when the war advanced all costs, none of them “ 
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had preductive ftinds that approached $3,000,- ” 
. Alumnae have been made to realize,. 


as the general public has not, the utter inade- 
quacy of salaries. Bryn Mawr before her cam-.: 
paign paid none in excess of $3,000, and thelower-. 
teaching groups averaged $1,400. Mr. Hol-:: 


yoke’s average was $2,100 for professors and. 
_ #1,600 for assistant professors. Wellesley paid a -- 
inmaximuim of $3,500, and associate professors’ 
olleges needed moncy: : 


began at $2,000. All thec¢ 


for buildings and equipment, 
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There are three pieces of cant current ifts* 


Bengal regarding women. Cdnt No.1 is 


ucts >, 
8 ee 


that our women are. goddesses (devis),” 


and that 


absolves us from the duty of.:: 


treating them as human beings. Cant 
No. 2is that the western system of educa» 


tion is bad for our women, 


and that.: 


-absolves us from giving to them even any * 
eastern education, Cant No. 3 is that the “= 
education which ‘is given to boys and men.:: 
is not suited for girls and women, and’; 
that absolves us from the duty of devising’ : 


tion which is entirely suitabl 
and women. 


The Teacilting of Public 
| Administration. 
According to The Woman Citizei, 


cand making widespread asystem ofeduca- ° 
e for girls 
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The National Institute of Public Administra-._ 
tion has just. been. organized in New York to ~ 
train men and women in the practical work of .. 


public administration. 
The institute exten 


ds and.carries on the work — 


of the Training School for Public Service of the . 


New York Bureau of Municipal Research, which 


will be merged with the new organization, -. 


Courses are offered in budgets and budget mak- 


ing, charters and municipal corporations, public — 


accounting, civil service and personnel adiminis- 
tration, public health and welfare, taxation, 
street cleaning, police and fire administration, 


. city management, etc. — : 


But a knowledge of Public Administra. — 


tion is not so useful as Tibetan lore. 





“Woman’s Old, Old Place.” 


Alike in East and West .it has been - 


argued that woman's place isin the home; 


women‘ lose their, womanliness in the 


commercial strife; women, securing em- | 


ployment and attractive salaries,. forget | 


their “natural sphere’, have’ only ‘the 
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| Selfish idea of makiag money, &c. In reply 
"Mrs. Park has suggested that it is up to 
=the “men to make women’s “natural. 
-gphere”’ and career so desirable that they 
would choose that instead of seeking “ 
7 so and a pay-cheque. 


. A Challenge to Democracy.. 


Dr. Fank Crane writes in Current 
| Opinion : : 3 

Democracy has 
young yet. 
adolescence. 

But no great constructive idea ever grew to 

maturity and perfection in a day. It takes 
’ time for it to adjust to itself the old_and wrong 
ideas of the past, so firmly imbedded in the 
' eommon mind, 
- But imperfect as Democracy is, it is better 
than Autocracy, any kind of Autocracy, 
whether Monarchy, Oligarchy, Plutocracy of 
the rule of any class; even as what little 
Christianity we have is better than the most 
splendid heathenism. 

And the very gist and vital element of 
* Democracy is that the Majority shall rule. 
The Minority may be wiser, often is, but the 
only way: it can rule is to “persuade the 
_ Majority, in other words to become the 
- Majority. > 

Any other way is to cut down the tree 
‘instead of pruning it. 

The menace of Democracy i is not the Capita- 
fist Class nor the Working Class, as such; it is 
any Class that, being unable to control the 
. Majority, seeks to gain its ends by force. 

- When any “Group, whether millionaires; 
militarists, jankers or labor unions, instead. of 
_ working out their will peaceably through ‘the 
" machinery of Democracy, becomes impatient 
and proceeds to violence, it strikes at the very 
~ Beart of- Democracy, and if they succeed they 
have slain the government by the people, for 
the people and of the people. - 
It is said that the strike, with its aciendant 


its shortcomings. It is 
It has the excesses and errors of 


violence and destruction, is the laborer’s only - 


weapon. 
I do not believe any such notisense. 

_ The laborer’s. best friend, is public Opiaion 
Itis the fact thatthe majority of the people are 
. just and fair, 
: © The workingmen. are really in the majority. 

Let them go ahead and elect what lawmakers 
and make what laws they please. Nobody 

objects ifitis all open and aboveboard and a 


' . fair fight. 


But when a compact and petulant Minority 
decide that they will not take the time nor 
trouble to play the game according to -the 
rules, but gain their “ends by duress, that is 

a direct challenge to Democracy. 


In Russia a ao class haa ners “Tast that: 


A minority has control of the armed force and © 
is compelling an unorganized majority to do its 
>will. And they are making the kind of mess 
of it which both England and the United States 
will be slow to imitate. 


Universal Nuisance, 
A Current Opinion editorial speaks of 
selfish nationalism as an universal nui- 
sance, which opinion was eloquently voiced 
forth in Asia, America and Europe: by 
the poet -Rabindra Nath Tagore. 
American. editor writes :— 


What. caused the war was nationalism. 
What, perpetuates the evils of war in time of 
peace is nationalism. 

The artificial boundaries ad the ‘traditional 
provincialisms of people lead to innumerable 
conflicts and the development of destructive 
selfishness. ° 

Nature, time and progress, However, are 
slowly at work wiping out these barriers and 
+ creating thatifeeling of human solidarity which 
alone can heal the world. 


3 


Prominent among these agencies of unity ‘is . 


commerce. Indeed, commerce, or business, is 


probably the most wholesome influence in | 


humanity: 


Pure and “Impure” Science. ° 
Science Progress asserts that the pte- 
" judice against useful science among distin- 
guished experts in all fields is not only: 
bewildering to. the general public but 
positively harmful to pure science. It- 


presumes. that they will call it - impure’ 


science, and observes :— 


“Those who talk loftily ‘about nite science 
would have us believe that it issomething which 
is quite separate from all practical objects*; 
‘and everyone has:beard of a meeting of ‘men of 
science’ who: drank the toast of Pure Science 
with the acclamation, ‘May it never be of any 
use to anyone.’ Probably .the gentlemen who 
drank this toast were so enthusiastic because 
they themselves had never done any work 
which was of any use to. anyone ; but it does 
not follow that those who toil for the service of 
their fellows would be equally pleased. When we 
examine the ‘history.of science we find that most 
of it was undertaken for purely practical 
purposes. - Astronomy was‘created largely in 
the interests of navigation ; “Geometry, largely 


in the interests of architecture. and agriculture;- 


Chemistry, for the purpose of alchemy and then 
of innutnerable manufactures ; Physics,.in the 
interests of BIacaeey, and invention ; : Geology, 
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in the interest of prospecting for valuable 
metals, coal and other kinds of deposits ; 
Botany, for the discovéry of drugs; Zoology, 
for the light which it throws on the anatomy, 
physiology pathology and growth of the human 
body ; and Medicine, entirely for the purpose of 
preventing and curing disease and maintaining 
the body in a perfect state of health.” 

It is seldom that a.real man of science 
actually starts by drawing a distinction 
between pure and useful science. He is not 
usually guided by any such considerations, 
either on the one side or the other. He pushes 
in wherever he can see an opportunity for 
useful investigation, whether success is likely to 
be immediately useful to the world ornot. | 

The people who talk about pure scierice think 


that they can jump vast distances-—with the - 
result that they generally remain where they. 


are. We can’say that the true investigator 
takes the most promising opportunity offered 
to him, irrespective of the question whether his 
success willlead to immediately useful results 
or not ; but he always knows this—that, what- 
ever new result he may obtain, it is almost 
certain to be a key which will open new 
treasures .of nature for the, benefit of men in 
general. Forexample, when Faraday investi- 
gated electricity, do we think that he had no 
vision within him as to the large practical 
results which might follow his work ? He did 
not talk of these practical results at the 
moment because before his work was done he 
could not specify them; but he knew that 
knowledge brings power, and that power 
enhances prosperity. Another example is that 
of Darwin. He saw his opportunity in. our 
ignorance of the reason why different species of 
living things exist; and he studied the matter 


and gave us the -Theory of Evolution.. True, - 


this was a piece of pure science ; but it was not 
a piece of useless science. It added to the 
dignity and the honor of human intelligence. 
It was therefore usefil.” 
Industry in Undeveloped Countries. 
article on “TIndistry in Undeveloped Coun- 
_ tries” in the Atlantic Monthly thus :— 
The conclusion of the argument which we 
have been conducting is this: that the develop- 


ment of industrially backward countries is in no . 


degree desirable, but is unavoidable owing to 
the greed of other countries ; that, if it is done 


by foreign nations, it involves oppression, as a ~ 


rule, though not always; while, ifitis done by 
the backward nation itself, it involves a very 
intense militarism in order to prevent foreign 
interference ; that, if it is to be done by the 
backward nation itself, it is probably better 
done commiutnistically, since in that way some 


a 
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Mr. Bertrand Russell, concludes an 





of the evils of the capitalist stage of industry can | 
be avoided, and the necessary enthusiasm.can be’ — 
mote easily generated; and that, although . 
national Communism affords no guaranty of ° 


peace, it is probably more likely than capitalism . . 


to lead on to an international control of trade | 
and raw materials which would ultimately - 
bring about the cessation of wars. | ie 

For these creasons, I cannot but think that 


the method the Russians have chosen, painful as ie 
it is for themselves, is on the whole the best 


method of developing industry in nations = 


' Situated as they are. 


‘Some of his observations on the ine 
dustrial development of backwardcountries *- 
require to be quoted. — eae 


Why not remain industrial] ly undeveloped ?— . 


The case against industrialism, considered apart. - - 
' from the balance of forces, is very strofig. The ©: 
world existed without industrialism until the <, 


end of -the eighteenth century, and in many = 


ways the spread of industrialism has been the. ° 
spread of devastation. In Great Britain, the .! 
destruction of ancient beauty .through the =! 
growth of factories and mining villages was the |: 
despair of every:poet from Wordsworth to. 
' William Morris; while child labor, long houts, .: 
and starvation wages used to call forth the ..: 


protests of philanthropists and social reformers. ae 
Nowadays, we have in the main mastered the ©: 
evils that philanthropists deplored, 


the poets. 
process of destroying beauty is still so visible - 
that even the most hardened, industrialist can *: 
hardly be indifferent toit, As one travels up- . 


the Yangtse, it is not too much to say that the. - 
only ugly objects one sees are those due to —{ 
induStrialism, from factories and oil-tanks down °° 
to sardine-tins. ‘The destruction of handicrafts | -: 


and all the unconsciously artistic traditions . 
embodied in them is part of théesame evil. At.“ 


last the very nature of human beings seems to ~» 
change: they become machine-made, all on one *. 


pattern; no longer self-sufficient individuals, - 
but cogs and bolts in a vast machine. ee 
But the esthetic indictment of mdustrialism ~*~ 


is perhaps the least ‘serious. A much more ©. 
serious feature is the way in which it forces men, - 
women, and children to live a life against .< 


instinct, unnatural, unspontaneous, artificial. — 
Where. industry is thoroughly developed, men 
are deprived of the sight of green fields and the — 
smell of earth: after rain; they ‘ 
together in irksome proximity, surrounded by | 


tioise and dirt, compelled tospend many hours .- 
a day performing some ttterly uninteresting ~ 
and mondtonous mechanical task. Women are, -, 


for the most part, obliged to work in factories, ~ 


and to. leave to others the care of their children. ~. 


The children themselves, if they are preserved 


- from Work in the factories, are kept at work in ~~ 


and = ., 
accustomed ourselves to the ugliness that pained  * 
But in a country Jike China, the .- 


are cooped -— 
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x an initensity dae 1s especially’. 
jamaging to the best brains. The result of this 
life against instinct is that industrial popula- 
ons tend to be listless and trivial, in constant: 
arch of excitement, delighted by a murder, and 
still more delig¢hted by awar. - 

~ The intensification of war is one of the great 
vils for which industrialism is responsible. 
Pugnacity is Such a strong instinct in homo 
apiens, that most men will kill as many of 
their fellow -men as is Compatible with securing 
:. their own living—doing the killing, so far as 
a. possible, by proxy. Industrialism has increased 
a the productivity of labor, and therefore the 
proportion of the population who can be set 
z6 aside for the purpose of -killing each other. 
e “Short of the complete decay of science, there 
po Seems no easy way of escaping from this evil. 
: 













-: For all these reasons, I cannot regard indus- 
~ trialism as an unmixed’ blessing. In the early 
stages it must involve ugliness, the cruelties of a 
‘life ‘against instinct, and unprecedently ferocious - 
-3vars. Perhaps its latet stages may compensate 
2 tor the horrors of its beginnings; but that 
‘2 rematns, as yet, a purely speculative possibility. 
‘Whether “an unindustrial country should 
become industrial would be, therefore, a very 
.. doubtful question, if there were, in fact, any 
option. Russia and China, to take two im port- 
ant examples, would do well, I believe, from 
‘the point of view of the happiness of their 
populations, to remain unindustrial,if that were 
a real possibility. But the pressure of the out- 
side world makes it impossible. The only- real 
a py shoice is whether they shall industrialize them- 
selves or be industrialized by foreigners. The 
be “aworld’s supply- of coal and iron and « oil and the 

me other raw materials of industry is limited. 

ve When the older industrial nations begin to. feel 
bee ‘a shortage.in the home supply, they look to 
ee undeveloped regions to supplement the defi- 
eeeciency, And before that stage is reached, 

<2. industrial enterprises in néw countriés begin to 
#. be a profitable investment for capital, provided 
3a. governments can be induced to undertake the 
expense of military and political protection. 
>. The control of raw materials is one of the great 
--gources of national strength: so that in all 
the Great Powers patriotic and pecuniary. 
motives run hand in hand. 

ae” The essence of the matter is that industrially 
developed nations are stronger in a military 
wo sense than undeveloped ones, and that they 
vex have powerful motives for undertaking, them- 
selves, the exploitation of unused resources in ’ 
industrially backward countries. It follows 

that industrially backward countries must 
sveither submit to foreign domination (which - 
© ineyitably accompanies or follows economic 
zg exploitation ), or must develop their own. 
resources and at the saime time create sufficient 
military forces to keep other nations at a 
distance. 
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Animal Tissue That Doos Not Die. 


Harry A. Mount writes in the Scientific 
American that : 


Men of unquestioned scientific standing tell 


wus that all of the essential tissues of the bady’ 


are potentially immortal and that, barring 
accidents, we ought never to die! This is the 
newest! evidence the science of medicine has to 
offer ; and it is evidence, mind you, not théory. 
Experiments which point to «this conclusion 
have been carried out successfully fora number 
of years but now we have the final proof: 

A skilful surgeon has been able to keep alive 
by artificial means, outside the animal, a bit of - 
tissue fora longer time than the natural span 
of life of the animal itself. The remarkable 

thing is that the.tissue is no longer subject to 
the influence of time and there is no doubt that 
if properly éared for it will live on indefinitely— 
forever if you would have it so. 

The surgeon is Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rocke- 
feller'Institute in New York and his expetiment- 
is with a bit of connéctive tissue from the heart 
of an embryo chick, which he has kept’ alive and ° 
growing for more than eight years. 

This experiment alone. might not be ponelu: 
sive, but in connection with the work-of other 
scientists its rueaning becomes clear. Not only 
is it possible to cultivate artificially the grow- 
ing life-cells of an embryo chick, but this has 
also been done successfully (although for shorter 
‘lengths of time) with cells from various parts of 
the human body, as nerve cells, muscle cells, 
heart muscle cells, epithelial cells from variotis 
locations in the body, kidnéy cells, and con- 
nective tissue cells. 

“We may fairly say, 1 believe,” says Prof. 
Raymond Pearl of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, ‘that the potential immortality of 
all the essential cellular elements of the body 
either’ has been fully demonstrated or else has 


been carried far enough to make the probability 


very great that properly conducted experiments 
would demonstrate the continuance, of life in 


“these cells to any definite extent,” 





Progress in Control and Prevention 


of Disease. 

In the opinion of Dr. Keen of America, 
as-given in Child-Welfare Magazine, 

“The nine epoch-making medical events in 
the last century anda quarterare: . ° 
. “2. Vacemation against: smallpox (1796). 

2, Anesthesia (1846). 

3. - Pastenr’s researches were the foundation 
of the new science of bacteriology (1850 to 
1884.) 


“4 Pasteur’s chief claim to fame is his 
further’ and ‘fundamental discoveries in Im- 


‘munology, or the science of the specific preven- 


tion df disease.’ . 
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5. Pastenr’s anal Lister's ee result- 
lig in antiseptic and aseptic surgery and 
obstetrics. | 

“8, The discovery of tadio-activity and 
especially for médical use, and X-Rays ( 1859- 
1920 ). 

“7, The discovery that insects carry disease 
(1889). 
| "8., The development of a medical literature 
written by American Authors (1859-1920), 

“9. The founding of great laboratories of 
research.”’ 


Self-Discipline for Children. 

L. K. Merritt’s exhortation to ‘mothers 
in Child- Welfare Magazine is : 

Never discipline your child if you can arrange 
circuunstances to force the child to do it for 
hitnself, 

I remember an instance where a child had 
formed a habit of slapping older.people in the 
face, and who persisted in the act though his 
parents had punished him severely many “times 
and were about discouraged. One day, when 
he was interfering with other children, I decided 
to interfere as his mother was not there. I 
reached over and lifted him to my lap, intending 
to hold him until he found out he Hed to do 
right before I would let him down. 

“He raised his hand and slapped me in the 
face. I returned the blow without saying a 
word. He caught his breath and slapped 
again, That slap was returned. I did not 
strike with much force—it was the unexpected- 
ness of it .that took his breath. He gave 
another gasp of sutprise and-raised his hand 
again, then a. look of wonder came into his eyes, 
and he held his hand upraised for a moment, 
Then he let it fall without slapping. 

He had thought it out and discovered that 
I was doing only what he-did. He sat very 
still for some moments thinking. Then he said : 

“T ll be good.” . 

“All Gene Rui and play.” 

He-had learned his lesson so easily, yet I had 
seen his parents whip him for slapping and it. 
did no good. He never slapped anyone in the 
face again. 

That is what I mean. Shape the events 
that help your child learn to discipline himself 
while-you are near to see fair play and that the 

_results are not too severé.. But don’t make 
them too soft. He will have to learn to take 
-some pretty stiff knocks‘and he will thank you 
later in life for the lesson. 


2 Rast Africa Developed by Indians. 


‘We readin Mr. H.S. L. Polak’s paper 
on “The East African ¥ndian- Problem” 


EIGN, PERIODICALS © 





soneabuied a “Ate ea of the East 
India Association ; eis 


Contemporary administrators bear unani- 







mous testimony to the important part played \..% 
in the early development of the Protectorates: . is 
of East Africa and Uganda: by the Indian. °% 
population. We find, for example, the present 2% 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in describing “3 
his tour in East Africa shortly after he became. Ss 
Under-Secretary, writing in his book, “My,.<4 


African Journey,” as follows: “It is the ‘Indian, 
trader who, penetrating and maintaining 
himself iu all Sorts of places to which no white 
man could go, or in which no white man coun 
earn a living, ee 
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cation.” And * that, the economic: popeHanee 
of the Indian in East Africa has undergone no’ 
change since then is evident from the special. 
correspondence to The Times, last year, by Dri < 
P, Chalmers Mitchell, who says: “The retat,’: ee 
tféade is almost wholly in the hands of the... 
Greeks as far as the Sudan, and, farther to thé = 
South, -of Indians. Indian and yapenee AS 
products are ousting British... The goods are: 
adapted for local European and native require=- 
ments... Indians are rapidly gaining control of. ; 
the ivory, hides, and other markets. There are» 
branches of Indian banks in. every centre.” Dr... 
Chalmers Mitchell, however, being a sreaueee 
in that country, apparently did not know that’. 
Indian trade existed. in these lands long before: : 
any British goods, were introduced, ‘and that: 
British goods -were themselves first introduced” 
by Indian and not by British traders. es 
As amatter of fact, the Indians outnumber” ae 
the European settlers | "by some four to one... 
They control by far the greater part of the trade. oe 
of the country.and pay the bulk ofthe taxes.“ 
With slight modifications, the Indian system of +! 
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, law prevails, and until quite recently the local’; 


currency was Indian, the risc and fall of the <> 
exchange being based on trade and_financial.**? 


‘relations with India. The clerical staffs of the? for 


public services and the railways are manned by ,:# 
indians, as is the mechanical staff of the railway. /: 
workshops. The building and allied trades are 8 
almost entirely carried on by Indian contractors: ‘3 
and skilled artisans. ' Thus, in population, 
trade, industry, and commerce the predomin-, : : 
ance of Indian interests is overwhelming ; and; 
itis safe to say that.avere’.the Indian element” : 
to be sttddenly withdrawn, these territores,” 
would speedily beconie derelict and revert to : 
barbarism ; for, climatically, they are far more: : 
suited to an Indian than to a European , 
population. 

Despite their strong claims to special 
consideration, due to their * pionéer work in © 
catrying the products of modern civilization- 
to the-barbarous and semi-barbarous peoples of | 
the country ( with whom ne have always . ; 
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: shad the friendliest relations ), and the vital and 
cus; trading risks incidental thereto, as well as their 
Reo Subsequent enormous contribution to the 


development :and prosperity of these lands, 
-the Indian population have never adopted a 
. selfish attitude, or a policy of exclusion in regard 


ft. 

eS to other communities. They have not asked, 
ee . nor do they now ask, for preferential treatment. 
xc. They welcomed all comers, with whom they 
5 awere willing to .co-operaté on a basis of 
w. equality. » Prominent members of the. Indian 


community, indeed, went ont of their way to 
recommend the country for European, as well 
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“. as Indian, settlement, and in the early days. 


» under the Foreign Office, which fully recognized 
-« and appteciated the valuable and, indeed, indis- 


ee India and the Indian,settlers, the relations of 
the Indian community with the Administration 
«* were of a friendly character. 
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The League of Nations as a League 
: of Culture. 

Dr. Fre W. Foerster is a well-known 
professor of pedagogy at the University of 
Munich, whose outspoken opposition to 

.. militarism during the war exposed him to 
» " persecution in his own country. He is new 
«residing in Switzerland. He has written a 
* pamphlet on “The League of Nations asa 
~~ League of Culture” of which The Living 
*.. Age has given a translation. The pamphlet 
=. beginsthus: a ee 
To him, who in the modern fife of nations 
. has observed the powerful “tendency toward 
*.” geparateness, the driving force of selfassertion 
=» -and aggrandizement ; who has noted the pas- 
“«. gionate desire for the development of national 
. - individuality and its cultural and political. 
forms of life; who has recognized the plastic 
strength behind this, and the elemental biologi- 
' + eal force which here asserts itself~to him it will 
°"- go doubt seem as if, opposed to these forces, tlie 
_ idea of a league of nations must be an impotent 
*. abstraction, having no vital force ‘behind it, 
-- and therefore incapable of developing inte a 
living and concrete reality, ~ a 
| But although the principle of national diff- 
eréntiation and individualization has for some 


time exclusively occupied the stage of the- 


> . world’s history, in.order that it might develop 
richer varieties of types and break away from 
. old and oppressive ideas of unity, nevertheless 
_- this principle,even from a purely biological 
standpoint, is neither the only nor the most 
vital principle. “At least equally as forceful is 
- the impulse toward mutual fulfillment’ and 
_ equalization. In fact it is in this urge toward 
fulfillment that the desire for: growth of the 
living organism finds its proper realization, 
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_ pensable character of the services rendered by . 
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Piato terns this imputse, whieh drives us to 
round out our individuality through association 
with opposite types, the spiritual Eros: He 
defines this spiritual Eros as the desire of po- 
verty for riches, the longing of the part for the 
whole, the urge of the incomplete toward com- 
pleteness. Undoubtedly there also exists, in this 
sense, a political Eros, which filis a nation with 
love for talents and endowments differing from ' 
its.-own, because with the help of such gifts 
it hopes to eutgrow its own one-sidedness. 
History has many examples to prove the work- © 
ing of this political Eros. Itis.certain that the 
Romans, at the zenith of their power, were thus 
‘influenced by, a love for Hellenic cuiture. The 
expedient and practical, Roman statesman 
recognized that here was something far above 
the calculating, practical will—namely, the un 
calculating, freely .outpouring stream of the 
humanities. He opened his whole soul to this 
spirittial influence; in fact, he made himself, as 
Mommsen clearly perceived and stated, the 
conscious bearer of this Hellenic culture.. He 
‘ennobled his architectonic powers by the assimi- 
lation of the poeticaland humanitarian elements 
of the Greek, soul. And it was precisely‘ this 
-emerging from its national .one-sidedness, this 
self-development toward universality, that made 
of Rome. the world-conqueriig and world-orga- 
nizing force it became, and gave to it a power 
‘of synthesis such as it could never have won by: 
the mere force of arms. 

»The formative element of Roman life, deepen- 
‘ed through this blending of ideals, awakened 
in the Germanic people through many centuries 
a desire for intimate cultural relations, for 
‘developing their own unformed and unclarified 
life by the adoption and selection of those things 
which come from a highly developed but formal 
Civilization. . ; | 
_- ‘Regarding the mutually complementary 
character of French and German talents 
‘ot gifts, the author writes :-— 

There undoubtedly exists between France 
and Germany, in.spite of all “inherited animo- 
sity,’ a. latent political Eros, which’springs from 
the same difference of endowments from which 
their enmity arises: This difference of ‘talents 
or' gifts, and the necessity of co-operation 
arising because of the differentiation, was illus- 
trated. by the French chemist, Duhem, in the 
February, 1915, issue of fhe Revue des deux 
Mondes, when he wrote: One of these nations 
has in excess what is lacking in the other. 
French science finds'its completion in the solid 
German testing of the hypotheses which French 
‘intuition offers. When Renan, going still further, 
orice said: ‘At the moment when France and 
_Germany become reconciled, the two halves of 
the human soul will again have fotind each 
other,’ he was expressing platonically | the 
thought that the elementary need of opposite 
individualities for;mutual complementation must 
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some day overcome the tension arising from the 
historic conflicts of these two nations*so greatly 
dependent upon each other. | 

The French spirit took cognizance of the 
single man and the rights of man, the German 
spirit directed itself toward finding for the 
individual his due place within the whole. The 
ih tendencies wert destined to complete each 
other. 

We sacrificed the Rights of Man to the Rights 
of the State. The whole can never count upon 
the complete devotion of the parts ifthe whole 
shows no love and respect for the rights and the 
idiosyncracies of the parts. 

In a military way also we perished because 
the principle of respect for the dignity of man 
had been made a part of our military organiza- 
tion, 


The Germanic and the Slavonic spirit 
can similarly learn from each other. 


The same may be said in favor of cultural 


co-operation between the Slavonic and the 


Germanic spirit. The Slav can undoubtedly 
learn great things from the disciplined force and 
the methodical spirit of the Germans, and 
tremendous tasks of organization await us in 
the East. The Slav is particularly sensitive in 
his antipathy to the hard and mechanical forces 
of order; in fact, Slavophiles accuse the State of 
being death to the brotherhood of man. We 
may be assured, at any rate, that wecan again 
learn from the Slav what the Greeks brought 
home to the practical men of Rome, namely, the 
spirit of intimate, unselfish humanity. Only by 


humanizing our own principles of orderliness 


can we help the Slav toward an orderly life. 


The interdependence of the English and 
the Germans is next dwelt upon. 

During the war an English colleague said to 
me: ‘You Germans do not know how much we 
have lost because you have imitated us. We 
were dependent altogether upon your spirituali- 
ty. We are a practical people ; but we fee 
nevertheless that without a spiritual founda- 
tion we shall be shipwrecked even in practical 
matters.’ Many thoughtful Englishmen 
perceive this; and, on the other hand, impartial 
Germans will not deny that we have many and 
extraordinary lessons to learn from the heredi- 
tary political wisdom and other endowments 
of the English. We are a strongly subjective 
people, a musical and lyrical folk, and we are 


in constant danger of succumbing to our own. 


emotions. This disposition is indeed an asset, 
but in the sphere of practical politics it is the 
real cause of our incapacity. 

Just at present an antipathy for things 
foreign has been sweeping across India. 
This, of course, will not and should not be 
our permanent mood. The German pro- 
fessor is right in observing :— | 
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Our ancient German love for that which is “4 
foreign was a political asset. It supplied us & 
with a counterbalance against subjectivity. But @ 
since these traditions have been lost sight of, 
we have completely lost»the genuine political © 
faculty for building a bridge from our ownto 3 
foreign conceptions of life. The Euglishman too 4 
has a hard and tough ego, but hehasalsoa’ 
lively sense that there are others, and that | 
they must be reckoned with. . c 

‘The process of which I have indicated a few 7: 
samples is not one of mere imitation. What tn = 
teality is important is the love for that which. & 
is different, the joy in the abundance of types, ~< 
the appreciation of that which is contrary to -% 
our own mode of life, the consciousness of our . 
own limitations and one-sidedness instead of : 
the conceited assumption that we are funda- +3 
mentally superior to all others becausein the <* 
matter of conquering external things we have .:/ 
made such great strides. | 3 

The League of Nations which should adjust -'3 
the disintegrating conflicts of interest among =: 
the nations by means of higher methods will: 
thereby create an atmosphere in which this 74 
spiritual-moral exchange among the nations— cs 
immeasurably superior to the exchange of * 

-commodities—may again come to life, with a « 
new and profounder meaning. aes 


Incidentally we may observe that in the -% 
writings of this German author we find “ 
proofs of the intellectual and spiritual = 
ferment, caused by Rabindranath Tagore’s _" 
message, which we come across quite © 
unexpectedly in the current literature of 
many countries of both hémispheres. The ._. 
professor writes :-— ! | 


Western pacifism still has too much. of the. 
juridical—too much architecture, too little — 
living soul. The world is not yet conscious of © 
the terrible gap between nations, to the bridg- ~ 
ing of which something far deeper and greater |. 
than mere international ideas is necessary. In “:4 
his essay on nationalism Rabindranath Tagore cr 
drastically pictures the giant organizations 4 
of collective selfseeking which to-day are 
working against each other, and calls a .% 
league of nations, which would superficially ...2 
calm these heated forces of selfishness and “3 
greedy might, a league of steam-boilers. Truly, 3 
in this world of unscrupulous competition * 2 
and collectively increasing passions a mere .* 4 
political association would be up in the airif <4 
the spiritual condition of the nations wereto 3 
remain the same,—a condition which Meister ‘= 
Eckhard designated as — ‘being moonstruck on ~% 
your own greatness’; if, for instance, France 4 
were to talk of nothing but, its restoration, . ; 
-Germany only of its need and suffering, England bas 
to have its eyes set on its own world-empire— 
each single nation merely calling upon the = 
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ills and as an executor of its demands. 

Only the root-forces of morality, of devotion, 
3 20f love, can overcome the curse of our civiliza- 
= tion. We needa living forcé, coming out of the 
»-deeps of the nations themselves, which shall 
» Stretch far out beyond mere national bounda- 
Tes, aud make justice 0 others, the needs of 
_ $trangers, foreign difficulties and foreign possi- 
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Nations as upon a physician to cure 
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“pg~tlE Tata Iron and Steel Company has been 
| endeavouring for several years to train. Indians 
“to occupy moré responsible positions.. This effort 

has met with a fair amount of ‘success, but the 

"Company -is still almost wholely dependent. upon 

» Skilled Huropeans in the Technical position. The 
Coke plante and Electrical Department are entirely 
under Indian direction. ‘The superintendents of both 

-, Coke Plants have had Indian university education and 

chad further education and experience in America. 

“The superintendent and assistant superintendent of 

; the Electrical Department are Indian university men 

: with English and American experience. | 

-..° In the Blast Furnace Department the superinten- 

_-dent, assistant superintendent and all the six general 

= feremen are Europeans; only two are university 

*. men “but the others have had years of experience in 

«.the operation of Blast Furnaces and have had good 

» dower grade educations and some natural aptitude for 

* mechanical and technical matters. : 

* In the Open Hearth Department there are about 

..40 Kuropeans and only 3 Indians in positions requiring 

“technical skill. All three of these Indians are 

Sutiversity men, 2 of them being from Calcutta 

*: Universtty and 1 from Bombay University. These 

“men are the remainder of probably i5 or 20 who have 

-;been tried in this Department in -the past 5 or 6 

“ years ; all the others have proved unsuitable or have 

«. found the work too difficult, 

*--In the Mills, Indians have slowly replaced Euro- 

peans during the past 6 years. At the present time, 

there are about 35 Europeans and probably 2s 

Indians holding positions which formerly were held 

by Europeans. Inthe Roll Turning Shop, there are 

«about 12 Europeans and several Indian apprentices, 

‘mone of whom are as yet capable of filling a Eubopean 
position, oe: 

With the growth of the plant, the number of 

- Earopeans required will probably be double and the 

~.proportion of the Technical positions which will be 

“soceupied by Indians will be reduced, because it is not 
possible to develop the Indians for the extensions as 

._ rapidly as these extensions will come into operation. 

The course’ is designed to train Indians for these 
higher technical positions. 

* of the opinion that it is necessary to start with 

. university trained men, -India has at present ‘no 
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The Steel Company is - 
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TRAINING SCHOOL AT JAMSHEDPUR FOR TECHNICAL APPRENTICES — 


industrial background ; particularly- all.’ the men who 
come into industry are from agricultural or clerical 
families. and they have no experience which is of 
any value in the mills. . 

There is comparatively little difficulty in securing 
foremen of the ordinary type. These men are being 
trained in large numbers -in the railway shops and in- 
duStries of the country and the Steel Company’s plant 
is old;enough, so that now they are getting a reason- 
able supply of skilled mechanics who are conipetent 
to fill the artisan position in the shops, electrical 
department, power house and mills, The experience 
of these men, however, does not enable them to qualify 
for these positions which are now held largely by 
Europeans, at least in the opinion of the management. 
It is for this reason that the Steel Company has 


_ decided to’ abandon its plan for a training course 


for artisan and apprentices only and to substitute an 
apprenticeship which will develop skilled men for 
the technical departments. a 
The Steel Company is aware that the Government 
contemplates a Metallurgical Research Institution at’ 
Jamshedpur. The apprenticeship course which is now 
proposed will in no way conflict with thé Institution. 
It is not their intention to develop highly skilled 
technical men for special reserach work, teaching or the 
few positiqns in the Steel Works which require unusual 
technical ability. Their object is solely to develop 
men who cdn occupy positions of foremen and 
assistaht superintendents and later who’can rise to 
the positions of superintendents or managers as they 
acquire broad experience in the manufacture of steel, 
You willsee from the prospectus that the Steel 
Company does.not guarantee any specific position to 
these apprentices upon the completion of their course, 
It is their intention to give them the highest technical 
position which they can occupy and give them every 
opportunity to advance in the organisation beyond 
that starting point—in all probability they would 
become Heater Foremen on the Coke Ovens or 
Assistant Foremen in the Bye Product Plant; Assist- 
tant Shift Foremen in the Blast Furnaces, 3rd 
Helpers in the Open Hearth, Roller Table or other 
operators in the Rolling Mills and beginners in the 
Roll Turning Shop. All these positions would 
enable the men to acquire rapidly a knowledge of 
the technique of the department in which they are 
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placed atid to’ move into the higher positions as rapidly 
as Vacancies occur, | 

The Steel Company proposes that this institution 
shall be of general use to all the metallurgical industries 


in India and hopes that it will have the support of the ° 


other Iron and Steel Companies in India and large 
subsidiary industries ~using steel. These industries 
will be welcome and will be merely asked to bear their 
share of the éxpense and to give their advice in the 
management and direction of the Institution. 

It seems to me that the proposed Institution will be 
an excellent one and a logical feeder to the Metallurgi- 
cal Research Institute which the Government will 
establish in Jamshedpur. Graduates of this Appren- 
ticeship Course will have had thorough grounding in 
the metallurgy of steel and other metals, -both 
theoretical and practical, and after a few years in the 
mills should be peculiarly well qualified to take up the 
research work which the Government wishes to do. 

The Steel Company is anxious that the course 
shall- be one which will develop men fully qualified to 
undertake the work which it has to do. 

The number of applications so far received from 
intending students include many from M. Sc.’s and 
run to several hundreds, from which the Principal will 
shortly select only 50, The school will probably 
start work from September this year, 

A. S. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


I. Oxpsecr, 


The object of the apprenticeship course which is 
proposed herewith is to train technical men to fill 
some of the positions now held by Europeans and to 


furnish skilled men for all departments of the Plant. | 


It is not intended to train foremen or mistries, 


II. GENERAL. . 


In general the plan proposes a two-year apprentice- 
ship during which the students are given 12 months of 
intensive technical education strictly along lines having 
to do. with the metallurgy of iron and steel, and 12 
months of supervised experience in the steel works. 


Ill, Enrrance REavuIREMENTS, 
Candidates must be at least 20 years old and 


must have had a collegiate training equivalent to the. 


course leading to the B. Sc. in Indian universities. 
Unless the candidate comes directly from one of the 
recognised Indian universities after having success- 
fully completed the required un'versity course, he 
must pasS an entrance examination in at least 
chemistry, physics and mathematics. These 
entrance examinations will be equivalent to the final 
examination in the B. Sc. course. 

Fach candidate must pass a proper physical 
examination and must-have sufficient physique to 
ensure that he can withstand the hard work which is. 
required in the apprenticeship course and for perma- 
nent work in the steel mills. 


Candidates will be accepted solely upon their - 


merits and it must be clearly understood that no 
applicant will be accepted regardless of his social or 
other qualifications unless he is fully competent to 
pass the examinations. and meet the physical require- 
ments in competition with other men. It is intended 
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course regardless of any qualifications except those“: 
of ability. ate 






If the 


Government grant be accepted, a percentage.“ 
of the students each year must come from Bihat,3 


and Orissa. “These however will be placed on the’s 
same basis and will be classified and_ selected: 
independent from.the general applicants, They will = 
be required to meet the same standards. ee) agen 

Each’ candidate must agree that he will attend ally 
the courses, will work in the mills regularly andy 
will forégo all pujas and other social and religious#4 
holidays except the two holidays granted by thea 
Company under the leave rules, Students who do.4 
not meet this requirement willbe dropped from thes 
course, or in lieu of this, may be formally debarred’¥ 


«4 





from any prizes or‘scholarships. og 

Each candidate will be required to supply a bonds»3# 
man who will agree to reimburse the Steel Companys 
for all salaries paid to a candidate who fails to com-Z% 
plete the entire course and to enter into the five year® 
contract which is required at the end of the training 






A deposit will be required to cover laboratory: 
breakage or damage to property or books. a 3 
IV. NuMBER OF STUDENTS. 8 

s 


The course will be designed to furnish approxt# 
mately 20 trained meneach year. This will requires 
probably 30 men in the rst year's course. As ther} 
course covers a period of 2 years, there will be 
approximately 50 men-in the Institution. Jy 


set Bhs 


bis 


V. GENERAL PLAN of COURSES. 


It is intended to divide the students in each yeat 4 
into pairs. The training, will consist of alternate.: 
weeks of class, room work and mill work. Each pair-: 
will be given a position inthe mill and the men will © 
take this position week about. They will stand their“ 
regular shifts so as to become familiar with thé =. 
conditions both at night and in day light. The“ 
alternate weeks will be spent in class room laboratory”: 
work in the training school. as: 

Each year’s work will cover 44 weeks, of which 22 
will be spent in the mill and 22 in the technical school. 
4 weeks will be allowed for holiday or vacation, and“. 
the remaining 4 weeks will be spent by the students:* 
on such work as they may be assigned to do by the 
head of the Institution. . os 

The course is intended to give each man a general © 
metallurgical knowledge and a general idea of the — 
practical operations in all departments of the plant. ‘ 
The course will be planned, however, in such a way 
that each man will receive a special training in one: 
department, This special training and education will. 
come only in the second year, the first year course. 
being the same for ail students. a 

At the end of the first year, each man must elect ». 
one department of the plant for which he wishes to be ~ 
specially trained. Ifthe men elect to enter all depart+ | 
ments reasonably uniformly their wishes may be gran-° 
ted, but if an undue proportion elect one department |. 
to the exclusion of others,the Director of the Techni. ~ 
cal. School must. re-assign them to the departments so ; 
that an approximately equal number is trained for each, g 
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zdepartment. As far as possible, however, and so far 
reas” possible an effort will be made to provide some 


specific positions in each department in which each 
‘student will have special opportunities for study and 


i expertence. 
Reve 


The work in the mill will be under the general 


“ “direction of the Head of the Technical School, but the 
“. superintendent of each department will be jointly 
* responsible for their training. 


VII. Tratnine iN THE INSTITUTION. 


_. The courses in the institution are designed to 


" give each man an 
- gelating directl 
5°The work will consist of from 
-coom work daily and about 3 hours of laboratory 


& 


intensive training in subjects 
to the metallurgy .of iron and _ steel. 


3 to 5 hours of class 


: work, | 
~~ The laboratory work will include chemical 
~ and physical examination and testing of raw 


materials, intermediate and: finished products, slags, 
-, ete., and during the first 6 months of the second year 
- each pair of men will be required to devote their 


. three men each year. 
- from the gradtates of the course of that year but 


* :Jaboratory periods to some one problem upon which 


they will submit a thesis. It is expected that most of 


. the ofiginal research work required by the Steel 
° Company for its operation will be done by the 
. students in these theses. This research work may 
- be either in the laboratory or the steel plant. 


In addition to theclass room and text book work 


«there will be occasional practical lectures by the 
_ superintendent of each department. These will be 
‘ ‘piven after the men have had sufficient experience 


and technical training in each course to enable them 


“to appreciate the points which are covered by these 


talks. 
Visits will be made to the ore mines, quarries and 


- collieries so that the men may become familiar with 
.. -the sources of the Company’s raw materials. _ 


VIEL | SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Scholarships for foreign study will be awarded to 
These men will not be. selected 


will be selected from men who have been out of their 


= course for 12 months and have: been in the mill for 
» this period. This extra year of training is intended 


to enable the management to select for. foreign. 


7 training men who are showing particular ability 
not only in technical matters but in the handling of 
»- men and operations in the mills, 


3 In addition, a man 
who has had 12 months of practical experience will 


_. be more able to assimilate the information which he 
" will acquire by foreign study than a young student_~ 


who has had only limited experience in operating 


matters, 


These scholarships will be for a period of 12 


. months in England or the United States. Second 
. class 


travelling accommodations will be given. 
During the scholarships period the men will be 


expected to spend their time in at least 2 steel works 
‘in a position which will give them the best possible 
©. opportunity for further experience. The scholarships 
-. will include sufficient funds to enable them to live with 


<..some comfort, and they will be entitled to keep theit 


earnings in the mill for their own use. It will be 


oe stipulated that electrical and office positions cannot 
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be accepted, Each man must hold an operating 


tah 


position in Steel Works during the entire 12 months, 
He will be required to make a monthly report of 


his own work and each month’s report must include 


a description of some department of the Steel 
Company in which he is employed or some technical 
problem which he has found. At the end of his 12 
months’ training he must submit a summary of his 
work and a detailed discussion, of -the English. or 
_American Steel Works practice which he has 
observed. These monthly reports will ,be submitted 
to the Head of Technical School with copies to 
London or New York Offices. 


IX. Srupents’ SALARIES. 


The students will be paid Rs. 60- monthly during 
the two years. This will amount to Rs. 1,440 per 
student for the entire coyrse. With 50 men in 
training, the total annual cost will be Rs. 36,000. 
This will be borne by the operating departments, for 


‘it is assumed that’ each man will hold a position 


which. would command a salary of at least Rs. 2. 
The extra Rs. 2 being paid the student who is in 
the Technical School will be sunk in operating costs. 
These salaries are therefore not included in the 
budget. : 


X. Position AFTER COMPLETION OF COURSE, 


No definite positions will be promised the students, 
but each man will be guaranteed that upon successful 
completion of his course he will be given a five years’ 
contract with the Steel Company at an initial salary of 
Rs. 175 with increments during the five years depend- 
ing upon ability and results shown, _ 

Upon entrance each apprentice must obligate 
himself to execute this contract at the end /of his 
course if requested to do so by the Steel Colmpany. 
This option must rest with the steel Company 
for in all probability some men will complete the 
entire course without showing sufficient ability to 
justify, the Company entering-into a firm contract for 
a period of five years, 


Xi, 


- The staff of the Technical School will consist of 
three European Professors and Instructors with two 
Indian Assistants in the laboratories and library. 


TEACHING STAFF. 


XII. DETAILED CURRICULUM, 


The details of the curriculum are given below. In 
making of this curriculum it is assumed that Indian 
college graduates are capable of absorbing approxi- 
mately 10 pages of technical text per class room 
hour. In America the figures range from fo to 12 
pages. Definite text books have been selected, but 
these are taken merely to serve as a guide in laying 
out the course. The actual selection together with 
all other details of the courses will rest with the 
Director, : 


First Year Govursks, 


ps (a) General Metallurgy. + _ | 
(b) Elementary Steet Metallurgy. 
(c) Strength of Materials, — 

(d) Refractories, ° 


a 








(e) Manufacture of Coke. 
(f) Feel, fo 
~ {g) Labour. 
(h) Cost Accounting. 
(1) Electricity, 
(1) Mechanical Drawing. 


Sreconp YEAR CouRSES. 


(k) Manufacture of Pig Iron. 
(1) Manufacture of Steel. 

(m) Rolling Mill Practice. - 
(n) Heat Treatment of Steél. 
(0) Metallography. 

(p) Metallurgy of other ‘metals. 
(q) Economte Considerations. 
(r) Theses. 


The curriculum which is given above f[ with 
particulars omitted |] is all that a student can be 
expected to carry during the two years he is in training 
and some of the courses may have to be reduced, 
If it were given in to months continuously the students 
would not be able to carry such a variety of subjects 
or cover so much ground, It is believed, however, | 
that with the alternate weeks in the mill which allow 
time for the student to digest ‘the technical work 
which he has covered the previous week and which 
will give him an opportunity for extra study, the 
course can be carried. 


XIII. Texr Books. 


The text bkoos required for the entire course 
will cost some Rs. 300 to 400. For 25 men annually, 
this would represent a total cost of Rs. 7500 to 
Rs. 10,000. This cost is too high to be borne by the 
students themselves without some assistance. 

The text books will be loaned to the men by the 
Technical Institution and each student will be debited 
with their cost. If the course be successfully 
completed, thé students will be expected to repay the” 
cost of the text books during the first two years of 
their contract, the cost being deducted from. their 
salary monthly. If the men fail, the text books will 
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be taken back by the Technical Institute and reissued “Say 
to incoming students at a reasonable valuation. og 

In addition to the 3 scholarships awarded at the - 
end of one year of experience, 3 additional prizes. — 
will be given, These prizes will be the cancellation of .-"¥% 
the charge for the text-books and the award of one “3.38 
extra-text-book to each prize winner. 0 ae 


XIV. Lrprary. 


The Technical Institute must have a thoroughly ~~ 
good library relating to the metallurgy of steel. This < 
must include the proceedings and transactions of. 
the principal steel metallurgical societies in England, 
America, and if possible France and Germany. It 2:2 
should’ have a file of the best steel works journals,. 





regularly. All the courses will require some collateral | 3g 
reading, particularly in the tradé journals where :@ 
descriptions are given of modern mills erected in. 
various countries, This library will be increased. 
from year to year. 


XV, LABORATORIES. 


There will be two laboratories, one for chemical 
work, and the other for physical testing. The =x 
chemical laboratory, which must be well equipped, 4 
will include various types of combustion furnaces in 38% 
addition .to the usual chemical apparatus. There -4 
will be one small research laboratory separate from # 
the main room in which special research may be 
carried on if required. : 

The physical laboratory will be equipped with: 
machines of various kinds for testing steel. This” 
will include a tencile testing machine, a torsion’ 
machine, an impact machine, an abrasion machine 
and such others as might be found necessary for 
special research work in the future. | 

Separate from the main ae asc laboratory will. 
be the laboratory for metallography, which will contain 
grinding and polishing machines and the micro- 2.3 
photographic camera, Attached to this will be a >= 
Dark Room. He 


When the evening steals on western watets, 
Thrills the air with wings of homeless shadows ; 
When the sky is crowned with star-gemmed silence, 
And the dreams dance on the deep of slumber ; 
When the lilies lose their faith in morning, 
And in panic close their hopeless petals, 
There’s a bird whieh leaves its nest in secret, 
Seeks its song in tracklese path of heaven. 


RABINDRANATH 








All-India Congress. Committes 
Meeting. 


- We support all the resolutions passed 
at the recent meeting of the All-India Con- 
is gress Committee at Bombay, with the ex- 
. . ception of clause (7) of the resolution rela- 
_. ting to the boycott .of foreign cloth, viz, 
J “to collect foreign cloth from consumers 
“for destr uction or use outside India at their 
“option,” and some other details. Every 

one is, of course, at liberty to destroy any 

> foreign cloth in his possession, but we are 

t eaueels opposed-to such destruction. If 
“any one wishes to give up the use of such 
~ cloth, he may make ove? such cloth’ to 

poor people who are almostnaked. There is 


“famine of both food and cloth in Garhwal,. 


, Kangra, Mirzapur, parts of Sindh, Khulna, 

* Ganjam, eic. Cloth is needed in these 

.. places to enable the poor -people to pre- 
serve bealth and decency, One may even go 
‘.further and say that it is. required for the 
. preservation of life itself. For in parts of 
the district of Khulna, women are clad. 
- in such rags that they feel ashamed to 
-. come out of their houses to beg or to accept 
2, the-doles of rice given them. We respect 
- the sentiment of those who consider it a 
“point of national honour not to use foreign 
; cloth. But we cannot understand why, 
when some persons do not feel. any 
. disgrace in using foreign motorcars for 
their own convenience, they should feel 

* it a@ disgrace for others to give foreign 
© cloth to naked or semi-naked and 
* ‘starving poor people. It has been said 
_ that when drunkards and drinkers become 

: teetotallers they do not give away their 
stock of wine to other people,—they simply 

s ~ destroy it ; and therefore when one abjures 
. the use of foreign cloth one should destroy 

2 ithe stock of such cloth in one’s possession. 
' But this is false analogy.: The point 
is, is foreign cloth harmful in itself like 
.. intoxicating liquors? Intoxicating liquors 

3 are bad for people of all countries. But has 
/ foreign cloth ever injured any body’s skin 


. e- 
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NOTES 


or muscles or bones? No doubt, it is de- 
grading for us to have to tse foreign cloth, 
But such also is the case with the use of 
other foreign things. We can understand 
concentrating our energies on the boy- 
cott of foreign cloth alone at first for the 
sake- of success; we also know that it 
is foolish not to give up the use’ of 
some foreign things “because we cannot 
give up the use of all; but in reality the 


use of every foreign thing which we can 


ourselves produce from our own abundant 


raw materials reflects discredit on ourselves. 


Therefore, men who have not given up the 
use of all foreign things, have no right to 
ask or insist that foreign cloth must not 
be given even to clothe the naked poor. 


‘It has been recommended that discarded 
foreign cloth may be sent to the poor peo- 
ple of Smyrna. But when drunkards 
turn teetotallers, do they send their stock 


of wine to Smyrna for the people there to. 
/ consume ? And, as Sinyrna is neither in 


Britain nor in Japan, would it not bean 
insult to the people of Smyrna to send 
them what to them also is foreign cloth ? 


Of course, we'have no idea that any body 
is thinking of forcing any starving and 
‘naked non-co-operator in a famine-stricken 
area in India to wear foreign cloth. 


It has been said, that just as we do not 


give rotten or uneatablefood-stuffs to poor 
people, so should we not give Uiscarded 
foreign clothing to -them. But rotten 
or uneatable food. stuffs, whether deshi or 
foreign, ate injurious in themselves ; 

they do not nourish the body, which is 
the object of taking food. But old 
clothing, in a clean condition ( and itis 


_ only such clothing which should be given), 


is not injurious to wearers; old clothes 
do cover,the body preserving decency and 
health, which is the object of clothing. 
No doubt, it is never good for one’s 
self-respect to receive alms of any descrip- 
tion; but that applies to the receipt, of 
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“help ot every description, not mee of 
foreign cloth. _— 

Some go so far as to say that the use of 
foreign-cloth is a sin. This is an absolutely 
wrong view, Sinis something spiritual ; - 
it does not appertain to any classes of 

material objects. But suppose it is a sin 
to use foreign cloth. Then its sinfulness 
would be due to its being foreign. By 
the same process of reasoning, sinfulness 
ought to attach to the use ofevery kind 
of foreign.things; therefore the use of all 
foreign things, “being sinful, ought to be 
given up. There cannot ‘be any com: 
promise with any kind of-sin. Those 
who consider the drinking of intoxi- 
cating liquors a-sin, do not say that itis 
sinful to drink brandy but not gin or whis- 
key, etc. Tostealis asin. But we do not 
say that it is sinful to steal only money or 
food, but that it is not sinful tosteal cloth. 

This mania for burning may lead any- 
where. Suppose Mr. 
think that it is a national disgrace for us 
to have to derive most of our knowledge 
from foreign books or from Indian books 
printed on foreign paper, and suppose-he 
recommends that all foreign books and 
Indian books printed on foreign paper 
should either be burnt or shipped away to 
Smyrna. Must we obey him ? 

. The burning of clothes may be meant 
asa demonstration to strike the imagi- 
nation of someclasses of people. But the 
ner may rest assured that the mercan- 
ile classes, whether Indian or foreign, are 
too shrewd to be taken in by a demons- 
tration alone, | 

The burning of cloth is economically 
wasteful. It represents destruction of so 
much wealth. Those who are destroying 
their clothing must again buy cloth in 
che market. And, the supply of cloth 
xeing limited, this additional buying. is 
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6 ‘ visit a the Prince oP Wales is 


true. 


The genérous citizens of Bombay cer-  # 
tainly deserve to be warmly praised for = 
their princely donations to the Tilak 3 
Swaraj Fund, for without them the crore ‘72 





could not have been collected. The cus- ~ a 


todians of the Bengal Fund ought to say | ‘s 
where and in what form its 25 lakhs ae “9 


been kept. 


In connection with the anti-drink. move- ae 
ment we think it right to give special pro- “% 
minence to the following resolution, which - 


we fully support :— 


The All-India Congress Committee notes with og 
deep satisfaction the growth of public opinion 
and the campaign against the use and sale of 


intoxicating liquors or drugs by means of 


peacefully picketing shopslicensed forthe purpose - 
of selling such liquors or drugs, and notes with . 
and improper interference © 


concern the und 
commenced by the Government in various parts 
ofthe country with the recognised right of the 
public to wean weak members from tempta- 


“tions to visit such shops and desires it tobe | 
understood that, in the event of such interference — 
with the peaceful exercise of the said right  : 
will be a 
prepared to recommend the continuance of. . 


being persisted in, the commttee 


picketing in disregard of such interference and 


advises the Working Commitee to investigate .. 


eases of interference and authorisé disregard 


‘thereof whenever and wherever it may be 


considered desirable and in the interests of the 
movement. 

The All-India Congress Committee sone ai 
lates the Thana District Board for its resolution 
on-picketing and ‘the determination to continue 
it and calls upon other Local Boards and 
Municipalities in India immediately to follow 
the splendid lead of that Board. 

The All-India Congress Committee appeals 
to the keepers of shopsf for thesale of intoxicating 
liquors or drugs to recognize the growing force 
of acute public opinion against the continuance 


‘of such trade and to respond to the wish of 


sure er make it more difficult than now. 


or poor people to get their sup y © of 
sloth, 

We are in entire ancora with all the re- 
‘ommendations and exhortation of the 
-ommittee for increasing the production 
f yarn and cloth in the country. 

_ Every word of the resolution relating. 


“3 


the nation by immediately discontinuing it. 


The resolution on Non-violence also — 


deserves to be quoted :— 


The All-India Congress Committee deplores — 
the excesses committed by crowds at Malegaon. 
and recently by some people in parts of the city © 


of Aligarh even though under grave pro- 
vocation and advises Congress organizations to 
inculeate among the people the importance of 
observing the ‘spirit of complete non-violence 
as an indispensable part of Non-co-operation 
and whilst condemning these isolated instances 
of popular violence, the Committee desires to 
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- congratulate the people of India upon their 
- «having exercised 
> withstanding grave provocation given by the 
” Jocalauthorities asin Dharwar, Matiari, Guntur, 
 Chirala, Perala, Kerala, North-west Frontier - 
Province, Keonjhar and elsewhere. 
The All-India Congress Committee tenders ~ 
“Its sympathy andcongratulations to the families 


complete self-restraint not- 


of those who have lost their lives by the 
unprovoked fire opened upon them by the 
local authorities at several places and congratu- 
lates all those brave and innocent citizens who 
have ‘been wounded or are suffering imprison- 
ment ahd records its deep appreciation of the 
fact that in the majority of-cases the patriots 
went to jail without offering any defence 


- whatsoever. 


“The All-India Congress- Committee is of 


- opinion that the way to freedom lies only through 


voluntary suffering and therefore through 
imprisonment of innocent men and women 


| | without defence or bail. 


‘Whilst we appreciate the motives.and 
sentiment of those who have not defended 
themselves or offered bail, we cannot 
blame those who have entered on a defence 
or offered bail, itrespective of circum- 
stances. 

The following resolution of the Com- 
mittee on civil disobedience is at once 


straight-forward and statesmanlike :—~ 


The All-India Congress Committee has taken 


“ . note of the reasonable desire of workers in the 


United Provinces and other parts to take up 
civil disobedience in answer to the repressive 
measures of Local Governments and has also 
taken note of the fact that the administration 
in the North-West Frontier Province has even 
prohibited the entry into that Province of the 
members of the Frontier Inquiry Committiee 
appointed by the Central Khilafat Committee 
to enqtire into the outrages alleged to have 
been committed by the local officials in Bannu 
but with a view’ to ensure greater stability 


of non-violent atmosphere throughout India 
_andin order to test the measure: of influence 


attained by the Congress over the people and 
further in order to retain on the part of the 
an atmosphere free from ferment 
necessary, for the proper and swift prosecution 
of Swadeshi, the All-India Congress Committee 
is of opinion that. civil disobedience should be 
postponed till after the completion of the 
programme referred to in the resolution on 
Swadeshi, after which the Committee will not 
hesitate, if necessary, to recommend a course 
of.civil disobedience even though it might have 
to be adopted by a Special Session of the 
Congress; provided however that it is open 
to any Province or place to adopt civil dis- 
obedience subject to the previous approval 
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ofthe Working Committee obtained within the 
constitution through the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. 


Congress Elections in Madras and 
Bengal. 


~Wehold with Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar 
that the elections to the All-India Congress 
. Committee by the Provincial Congress 

Committees of Bengal and Madras- were 
‘illegal and ultra vires and that those elec- 
ted were not duly elected members of the 
All-India Congress Committee. We do not 
think “the interest of the country ” is 
served by the use of unconstitutional and 
undemocratic methods. That is not the 
way to promote true swarajic mentality. 


_ A. Resolution on Untouchability 
Wanting. 


In our last July issue we quoted Mr. 
Gandhi’s latest programme. : 


It is clearly as follows: (1) removal of 
untouchability, (2) removal of the drink curse, 
(3) céaseless introduction of the spinning wheel, 
and the ceaseless production of khaddar leading: 
to an almost complete boycott of foreign cloth, 
(4) registration.of congress members, and (5): 
collection of Tilak Swaraj Fund. 


Regarding the first item Mr. Gandhi 
wrote :— ; 


I have put untouchability in the forefront 
because I observe acertain remissness about it, 
Hindu non-co-operators may not be indifferent 
about it. We may be able to’ right the 
Khilafat wrong, but we can never reach 
Swaraj, with the poison of untouchability, 
corroding the Hindu part of the national body. 
Swaraj is a meaningless term, if we desire 
to keep a fifth of India under perpetual 
subjection, and deliberately deny to them 
the fruits of national culture. We are seeking 
the aid of God in this great purification 
movement, but we deny to the most deserving 
among His creatures the rights of humanity. 
Inhuman ottrselves, we may not. plead before 
the Throne for deliverance from the inhumanity 
of others. = | 


The Congress is mainly a political body 
-and has mostly and during the greater 
period of its existence busied itself with 
questions of a political and politico-eco- 
nomical character. That being the case, 
so long as nobody makes social reform 
of any sort a part of its programme, 
it would be unreasonable to find fault 
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with it for not- passing | resolutions on 
any social question. But in Mr. Gandhi's 
programme for the attainment of Swaraj—- 
and the attainment of Swaraj-isa_politi- 
cal question—the removal of untouchabi- 
lity occupies the first and foremost place. 
Therefore, if we find that, whereas the 
Congress Committee passes resolutions 
on all other important requisites for the 
attainment of Swaraj, it leaves the remo- 
val of untoucliability severely alone‘and 
even Mr, Gandhi, the paramountness of 
whose influence was tnmistakable, did 
not even refer to this (in his opinion ) 
the most important requisite, there is 
certainly just ground for criticism. It is 
for this reason that we pointed out in 
Prabasi, our vernacular monthly, that 
even Mr. Gandhi had nothing to say on 
the removal of untouchability at the 
Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee. The Amrita, Bazar Patrika 


missed the point of our criticism when it 


wrote :-— 

_ Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, 
writing in the current number of his Bengali 
monthly, ‘Prabasi’”’, has criticised Mr. Gandhi 
for not fighting «the many evils of our social 
‘system with the vehemence with which he is 
fighting the bureaucracy. 

We are not so obtuse as to do that. 
Everybody cannot do everything; even 
Mr. Gandhi has that human hmitation. 
But as Mr. Gandhi has said again and 
again that the foremost condition to. be 
fulfilled for the attainment of Swaraj is the 
removal of untouchability, heis botind to 
tell the country and its leaders how it 
ean be removed. The All-India Congress 
Committee met to tell the country what 
had to be done for winning Swaraj, and 
Mr. Gandhi’s influence thereat was pre- 
dominant. But, we repeat, even he had 
nothing to say there as to how untoucha- 
bility could be removed. We hope we 
have made our position clear. 


The Interdependence of All Kinds 
_ «  ° Of Reform. 

We hold that no reform in-any sphere 
of life can be fully effected without re- 
form in the other spheres, too. All. kinds 
of reform are interdependent... This 
does not imply that every public man 
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of reformers should feel like comrades. 


_ we have never held that we ought not to- 


a 


ae 


and every public body ¢an or shoul : 
to “promote every kind of reform. What - 
is necessary is that, according to one’s. “-* 
aptitude, powers, inclifation, and oppor:.- 
tunity, one should devote oneself to some’: 
particular kind or kinds ofreform. But. 
in the country as a whole, no kind of. 
reform should be without an adequate: 
number of able, zealous and ardent ad- 
vocates, and whatever the sphere of: 
life in which a reformer works, he should: 
know that reformers in other fields are ' 
doing important work which it is’ indis--. 
pensably necessary to promote. All kinds - 






















Allearnest attempts at reform, whether - 
religious, social, political, or of any other: * 
description, are based-on faith in the ulti- - 
mate triumph of truth and justice: and. 
humanity, which is synonymous with a | 
belief in the moral government of the: 
universe, Therefore all reforming activities, - 
when genuine and sincere, have a spiritual « 
foundation. Hence, without a spiritual . 
revival, national life cannot be thoroughly | 
renovated. Without women and men of 
faith and character, political, social or. 
economic reform cannot be effected. : 


“False Issues”. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika says in the =! 
note from which we have quoted above: 
that ‘there are certain sections of opinion - 
in this country which want always social | 
and religious reform to precede political . 
regeneration.” “We do not want any kind 
of reform exclusively to precede any other. 
kind of reform, we want all persons who. 
keenly feel the need of any kind of reform.. 
to devote themselves to it without.waiting ” 
for any other kind of reform. But though: 
we long for and advocate religious and ; 
‘social reforms and consider them -very - 
urgent, think that they cannot wait, : 


have self-rule before we have removed all - 
social abuses and got rid of all religious. 
errors and superstitions. We wrote as — 
follows on this point inthe Modern Review :. 
for August 1917 :. a ts 
“It has~been suggested that before’. 
demanding Home Rule the country should - 2% 
make progress in the direction of social. + 





| réform and social purity, attention should 
“x -be paid to the private character of leading 


‘public men; education should be improved 


and spread more widely, the condition of 
the backward classes should be improved, 
the position of the women raised and their 


. _ appearance in public and participation in 


public movements secured, malaria banish- 
ed from the country, etc. 


“We quite agree that all these things 


. should be done, and have repeatedly called 
attention to these: matters; What we 
object. to.is the demand that we should 
catry out all these improvements and 
reforms before we ask for sel-rule. Our 
objection is based on various reasons. 
The first is that all reforms are inter- 
dependent, and if we are to proceed far in 
any direction, we must have political 
power. The second is that neither social 
reform, nor educational progress, nor any 
other social item .in the above prescription, 


is a definitely fixed quantity of which the | 


. accomplishment or attainment ‘can be 

measured. Is there any country, free or 
not, in which no social reform is necessary ? 
Is there any free country in which society 
is perfect ? When the countries which are 
now free entered on theircareer of freedom, 


.’ as we now aspire to do,had they thorough- 


ly accomplished the work of social reform, 
secured complete social purity, ‘raised the 


most backward classes to a position of 


equality with, say, the middle class gentry, 
found means to educate all boys and girls, 
emancipated and enfranchised their women 
and obtained for themselves the leadership 
of public men who were all saints in their 
public and private lives? The little of 
history that we have read does not enable 
us to answer these questions in the 

affirmative. We know, in the - best 
communities, societies, nations, &c, that 
have yet existed on earth, there have been 
and are defects. The third reason for our 
objection is, therefore, this, that nobody 
ean definitely fix the point or stage after 


: artiving at which along a certain line of — 


progress a people may be entitled to claim 
self-rule. But unless that is done, however 
great our social, educational-or other 
non-political progress may be, any superior 
person may tell us. from his high pedestal 
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at any time, ‘Make further progress, O 
ye degraded fellows, before you can de- 
mand self-rule.’ ”’ . 
If the British Army Left India. 
Since the article on the Military De- 
fence of India in the present number was 
in print, we have found an unexpected sup- 
port of our contention in the Pioneer of 
12th August (Dak edition), which publishes 
the following parable illustrating what 
wotld happen to India if it were given 
Swaraj. Weshall not stop here to inquire 


nto the truth of Lord Curzon’s dictum 


that parables and other kinds of veiled 
writing are a characteristic of a timid 
enslaved race,~as it is well- known that 
that super-viceroy had the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika in his mind and could not antici- 
pate a day when the Pioneer would re- 
sort to the same literary device.. We only 
want to draw our readers’ attention to 
the admission made by the writer in the 
Pioneer (evidently a high English military 
officer) that in the day of England’s need, 
the British army will evacuate India, with- 
out having first trained the natives to 
defend themselves and act as organizers 
and leaders of campaigns, and the condi- 


: tion of the Indians will be exactly that of 
-the ancient Britons when enslaved and mas- 


sacred by the savage Picts and Scots from 
the north and Saxons and Jutes(Japanese °) 
from the south. Our English defenders 
are sick of the political agitation in the 
country, and after keeping a monopoly of 
King’s Commissions in their own hands 
to the last moment, they will mercilessly 
desert the country, leaving the ungrateful 
natives to suffer the natural consequences 
of their ingratitude. As for the assertion 
that the cowardly and perverse natives 
refused to énlist in the I. D.F., we shal] 
call upon Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar to recount 


‘his own experiences in Madras. He is to 


traitor, no professional agitator, no extte. 
must. . 
History .MicatT REPEAT ITSELF. 
( From The Pioneer.) 
One of the three was dressed in the poorest 


of native garb, such as a serf [Anglice’ coolie] 


would wear. His body was thin even to ema- 
ciation, Segonax [=Mr. Gandhi] looked what 


he was, an honest fanatic. | 


u. 





The other two, Cingetorix [=Mr. Mohamed 
Ali] and Carvilius, were well nourished, clean 
shaven, with hair cut short, and both wore the 
Roman toga [=the English dress]. Carvilius 
[=Mr. C.R. Das], short, fat, and perpetually 
perspiring, had a great reputation as an orator. 

(The viceroy asked), ‘For what did you -ap- 
peal, Carvilins?? = ie 

“For Liberty, for Freedom,’ bawled Car- 
vilius, striking his fat chest with his closed 
fist, ‘that Liberty for which our fathers fought 
and died.” 

“And you, Cingetorix, what are your ‘grie- 
vances this time ?” 

“Yt desire to be riled by just laws.” | 

“Ts not Roman Law just ?” 

“It isnot our law. Weshould be ruled by 
our own Moots and Councils. Centurionships 
in the Legions [=King’s Commissions in the 

-Indian army ] are all filled by Romans. We 
should fill those and all other posts of honour.”’, 

(The viceroy replied) ‘‘ You choose to forget; 
moreovér, that four years ago [i.e., in 1916] 
when the Lex Julia was relaxed, you who call 
yourselves leaders ot the people, were urged to 
form voluntary vexillaties [ Anuglice India De- 

| fence Force ] for your own defence, and you 
| would have none of it.” 

4h ae S 
'  Segonax spoke in a low voice with eyes fixed 
on the open sky, as though he described a 
dream, ’ 

“All these things you describe [viz., British 
roads, peace, schools, colleges and industries ] 
are bad things..:. Your arts and trades we do not 
| Want, since they lead to luxtry. Wewould get 
back to our life as it was before you came, a 


village unions ], safe set in the woods where 
-weean grind our own.grain, make our own 
| clothes, and be always content.” 

| “If other péople will Jet you stop there, 
Segonax, whichis not likely. However,’ (con 
tinued the viceroy), ‘‘ Lhave now an announce- 





ment to make to you which will, doubtless, fill. 


you with all joy. Here......is an order from 
Caesar himselfto leave you entirely free...... The 
legionaries march at once [back to England], 
good Sirs.” ee 
“But what of the Scottish tribes ?” cried 
Cingetorix, “even now, they attack our breth- 
pen, in the North [Anglice N.-W. F. Province]. 
_The Legion cannot leave.” ie gs 
“Ah,” said Plautius (the viceroy), “you 
know that, do you? I wonderif you had any 
hand in it. In any case, it will interest you to 
know that the Sixth marches south [i.e., em- 
barks at Bombay ] at once.” [The. allusion 
here is to Mr. Mohamed Ali’s alleged letter 
ee a Afghans to invade British India.— 
““ But, ” cried the Britons, “this is murder.”’ _ 
“A moment ago you called it Freedom, ” 
said the viceroy. | a 


lite in our own villages, our own marks [Anglice,’ 


But our Freedom must be protected. 7 
‘Ofcourse it must, my elegant friend, and 
_ you are at liberty, all of you, to go and protect 


it ’? 


“ % w uk 


Segonax, trtie to his creed, went North [Anglice 
the 
persuade his brethren not to use violence against 


Panjab and the Frontier- Province] to- ". 


the Picts and Scots,.....explaining to them how 


wrong it was to use violence against any: | 


3 


body. 


= 


they crucified him....Cingetorix and Carvilius, 
having lost for a time their occupation as agita- 
tors, found another, in a most unexpected way.... 
They were found-[by the Jutish invaders] in a 
pig-sty, half dead with fright, and entered their 
new profession which they worked at all their 
lives.....as slaves with quite handsome bronze 


collars round their necks, 


On page 128 of coloned J. C. Wedg- © 


wood’s latest book, entitled “The Future 
of the Indo-British Commonwealth” ( Theo- 
.sophical Publishing House, Madras), we 
find a passage which might possibly be 
Mr. Gandhi’s reply if he were confronted 
with the Pioneer's very polite parable. 
The Colonel writes :— 

“Tf we go you will have anarchy.” 

. To that Gandhi calmly replied: “I prefer 
anarchy to alien rule.” | “= 

“Tf we go you will have the Amir in Lahore, 
Holkarin Delhi, and the Gurkhas in Bengal.” 

_ “If we can break the English rule,” says 
Gandhi, “no other rulecan stand against tis.” 

Such is one side of Mahatma Gandhi—~the 
fanatic with supreme faith. 

Burning Foreign Cloth. 

The burning of foreign cloth is certainly 
more exciting and sensational than the 
multiplication and introduction of spin- 
ning wheels and handlooms. But as hu- 
man energy and enthusiasm are somewhat 
limited, not inexhaustible, it may not be 
unnecessary to consider whether after the 


But seeing that this creed in practice meant _ “ 
to them the loss of their villages aud of their ~ 
wives and daughters, and. of their own lives, 


“y 


z 


<! 


collection and destruction of foreign cloth *: 


there would be sufficient energy and 
enthusiasm left for the humdrum work 
of producing and working a sufficient 
number of charkhas and handlooms. — 


“His Master’s Voice.” - 


Gramophone Company, Limited, incor- 
porated in England, is about to sue some 


RS 


ph, 
4 we 


. There is a persistent. rumour that the . 


teachers of tlie Post-graduate Department 





fe the Cia Uiivemily for eo 
= thei ir right in the trade mark ‘His Master’s 

Voice”. 
Bengal Council Resolutions. 

: ” Before the present issue of the Modern 

es oe reaches our readers, many of the 


6 


38 


: gesolutions “to be moved at the next 
sitting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
to be held on the 38 

willeither have been carried or. rejected. 
_ A few of these resolutions may be noticed. 

Mr. Sudhangsu. Mohan Bose has given 
notice of a motion for removing the sex 


- disqualification of voters at the election of | 


members of Council. Bengalhas taken up 
the question of woman suffrage rather late. 
’ Butitisio be hoped that our legislators 


will make ample amends for this delay. So - 


far as the women of Bengal are concerned, 

_ tiany of them have been recently up. and 
doing. Mrs. Kumudini Basu, B. A., of 
6 College Square, Caleutta, has eontribut- 
- ed a series of well-informed articles to the 
- Servant meeting all objections, and has 
brought them out in the form of a pamph- 
_ let. This pamphlet should be read by all 
supporters and opponents of -woman suf- 
_ frage. Meetings have been held in Calcutta 
in stipport of the franchise being given to 


women. At oneof the most crowded of these. 


_ meetings, held in the Thzosophical Society's 
Hall, Messrs. Bepin Chandra Pal, Suren- 
dra nath Mallik, Sarat Chandra ‘Bysack, 
D. L., and Hirendra’ Nath Datta spoke. 
After the president had been elected and 
taken his seat, Mrs. Kumudini Basu tead 
Rabindranath Tagore’s message support- 
ing woman suffrage. Mr, Pal spoke 
with his usual eloquence, 
logic. Mr. Mallik’s speech was humor- 
ous and. convincing. Mr. Ilirendra 
“Nath Datta is a leading representative and 
leader of the orthodox -community. He 
claimed to speak as an orthodox Hindu, 
as he had aright todo. His speech was 
very effective, both on account of its rea- 
- soning from general principles and of the 
arguments which he brought forward 
_ from the shastras. But it is to be regretted 
_. thatthe reporters of the Amrita Bazar 
| Patrika, the Bengalee, the Indian Daily 
News, and the Servant did not report or 
even refer to his iasterly speech. 


th instant ( August ),” ° 


vigour and — 


iiciien) have —_ held - in “any mo> 
fussil towns supporting woman suffrage 


and the members of the Bangiya Naree 


pamaj ( Bengali Women’s Association )} 
have been interviewing members of. the 
Bengal Legislative Council and convert- 
ing opponents into supporters. 


University Examiners and 
Examinees Related to Them. 
Among the other- Council motions we 
find the following in the daily papers 
against the name of Mr. Jatindra Nath 
Basu : —~ 


This esas oacne to the Government 
that steps be taken to amend the law relat- 
ing to the University of Calcutta so that no 
one shall be competent to be an examiner at 
an examination at which any of his near rela- 
tions is a candidate.” 


The very fact-that it has been consi- 
dered necessary to move such a resolution 
is discreditable to the educated and edu- . 
cation-seeking public of Bengal. No doubt, 


owing to the poverty of the country and 


the paucity of careers for the literate 
classes, examinations and certificates of 
having passed them have come to acquire 
an, abnormal importance. Nevertheless, it 
18 highly discreditable that even a small 
section of the public should consider it | 
more important to pass university exami- 
nations and that sometimes “with credit,” 
by means honorable or dishonorable, than | 
the acquisition of knowledge and the for-. 
mation of character. The object of Mr. 
Basu’s resolution islaudable, and if his mo- 
tion, be accepted his object may be gained 
to some extent but not wholly. For there | 
may be persons who though themselves | 
not examiners, may have and: exercise 
utidue influence over paper-setters, ex- 
aminers, moderators, and tabulators of 

marks. It is impossible to do away with 
such influence and its evil results, unless 
the University bodies be truly democratic’ 
in constitution and unless there be a sufii- 
cient numbers of able and honorable men 
available to work hard for making such 
a constitution successful. 

Some may wonder why a resolution 
like the one to be moved by Mr. Basu has 
been at all oe uccessary. They may 





find one reason in what Professor rade 
nath Sarkar wrote in our last July 
number (pp. 6-7) : . the shuffling of 
examiners for the benefit of particular 
candidates cannot be kept a secret. It 
leaks out and causes the university to be 
suspect and al/its graduates to be regard- 
ed as ‘dumped goods’ more or less.” 
The suspicion may be entirely unfound- 
ed. But as the’ University educates pub- 
lic servants and workers and is the 
nursery of public life, all its ways should 
be above suspicion. But it is to be re- 
gretted that that is not the case. Facts 
like those collected from the Muntttes 
of the University and narrated below; 
relating to a rejected thesis for the Prem- 
chand Koychand Studentship may make 


people suspicious. 


In the year 1918 a student named 
Birajasankar Guha, m. a., submitted a 


ee beer nan 


thesis for the P. R. 8. entitled “ On the- 


Ethnology of Pater Schmidt’s Austro- 
Asiatic Tribes.” Anthropology is a 
science, but this thesis was classed, we 
do not know why, as one of the theses on 
“Literary Subjects,” as distinguished from 
“Scientific subjects.” We learn from a 
letter, published in the Prabasi for Sraban 
last, from Mr. Byay Chandra Majumdar, 
‘that he examined this thesis and commend- 
edit, Butastwo other theses by two other 
candidates were very highly commended 


by two other examiners, they got the stu- . 


dentship, Guha did not. As Mr. Majumdar 
is an anthropologist and teaches the sub- 
ject in the Post-graduate department, it 
should be presumed that he was-competent 
to examine Guha’s thesis. So far there was 
nothing to complain of, as regards the 
arrangements for the examination of the 
theses. A word of comment is needed, how- 
ever, as regards the publication of the 
results. In making the award of the 
studentship for scientific -subjects, the 
Board of Examiners, after giving it 
to Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh, 
“The Board desire to add, however, 
that the theses submitted ‘by Tarak- 
nath Bhattacharyya ( Mathematics ) 
and ‘Sisir Kumar Maitra ( Physics ) are 
deserving of bigh commendation.” The 


_and Mr. 


added ; 
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aaestion therefore, arises, So the Board 






of Examiners in Literary Subjects did not, * 


in making their awards, 
similar as regards Guha’s thesis, which ur 


say something % 


the opinion of its examiner was deserving. - 
of praise. ( Vide Calcutta University Mie & 


nutes, eae IV, 1918, Volume LXII, Pp. 7 


191-4.) 


We nowcome to the year 1919. At: 
the meeting of the Syndicate held on the . 
1st November, 1919, there were’ present, 2 
amongs others, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, his - 
Pramathanath Banerjee, « * 


son-in-law Mr: 


and Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan. Be- ~: 
-sides being a member of the Syndicate, »:: 


Mr. 
didate for the P. R.S. 


The subject of Mr. 


subjects,’ we do not know why. 


Pramathanath Banerjee wasacan- % 
Among the other 4 
candidates were Mr. Birajasankar Guha, . 
Dhires Chandra Acharyya, ne- : 
phew of Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhnshan.° 
Guha’s thesis was”: 
“Anthropology of the ‘Austrisch’ Races, ~: 
based on Biometric prniciples.” This thesis“: 
was classed as a thesis on a “Titerary 3 
subject,” as distinguished from “Scientific ze 


et re tai ae, 
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Biometry not a part of any science Re 


Let.us, however, 


of November 1, 1919. 


chandra 


see how the Board of..:: 
Examiners in Literary subjects was con? 
stituted by the Syndicate at this meeting 
It consisted of“ 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee (whose Syndic:: 
son-in-law was a candidate), Dr. Satis. ~ 
Vidyabhushan (whose nephew « 


was a candidate), Dr. W. S. Urquhart, ©: 


Mr. 
Jha, and Mr. 


D. R. Bhandarkar, Dr, 


Principales.” 


We write this, 
we be mistaken, 
authorities say who 
such a thesis. 


cations for examining 


It caunot be said that en nEOpOioeists : 


o 


Ganganath » 2 
K. P. Jayaswal. The-. 
number of candidates, like the number -: 
of examiners, was six. Among. the theses”. 
to be examined, there was one, Mr. Guha’s, * 
as mentioned above, on “Anthropology of. 
the ‘Austrisch’ Races, based on Biometric’ : 
But among the examiners. . 
there was nota singlemaa who isknown to. .:: 
the public as an anthropologist, or as poss: + 
- essed of acompetent knowledge of biometry. 
subject to correction. If ™ 
let’ the University ~~ 
examined Mr, = 
Guha’s thesis and what were his qualifi-~ 
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‘professors of the Caleutta University. 
“There was Mr. Byay Chandra Majumdar 
who examined and praised Mr. Guha’s 
thesis in 1918. Why was not Mr. Majum- 
dar,an anthropologist, chosen an exami- 
ner, to examine Mr. Guha’s anthropological 
thesis ? Was there any fear that he might, 
asin 1918, consider it deserving of com- 


mendation and of the Premchand Roychand — 


Studentship? Then, there was Dr. Brajen- 
dranath Seal, a distinguished anthropo- 
logist. Why was he not appointed an exa- 
miner ? Itis not against the rules of the 
‘Calcutta University to appoint external 
examiners. And, therefore, if there were 
good reasons to exclude Mr. Majumdar 
and Dr. Seal, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Roy of Ranchi, a distinguished anthropo- 
logical author of Western fame, could 
have been appointed. But, for some reason 
or other, there was no anthropologist 
among the exarhiners, though there was a 
technical anthropological thesis submitted 
for examination. - 3 
Let us see how the studentship was 
awarded. The award was made at the 
_ meeting of the Syndicate held on December 
$13, 1919. There were present, among others, 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, his son-in-law Mr. 
-Pramathanath Banerjee ( one of the can- 
‘didates ) and Dr. Satishchandra Vidya- 
bhushan ( uncle of one of the éandidates ). 
The Report of the Board of Examiners in 
Literary Subjects, after recommending 
that the Studentship be awarded to Mr. 
_Pramathanath Banerjee (Sir -Asutosh 
-Mookerjee’s son-in-law ), proceeded to 
observe : 


The Board further recommend that in view of | 


“promise of usefulresearch contained in the theses 
subnutted by Babu Haridas Bhattacharyya, 
‘M. A., and Babu Dhireshchandra Acharyya, M.a., 
-asecond studentship should be awarded this 
year, to be divided eyually between them. The 
Board however are of opinion that the thesis on 
“Evolution of Individuality” submitted by the 
former, and the thesis on “Germs of some of the 
later systems of Hindu Religion and Philosophy 
in the Rigveda” submitted by the latter, must 
berecast and amplified before they are published. 
..__ The Report was signed by “Asutosh 
_ Mookerjee, Satishchandra Vidyabhushan, 
_K. P. Jayaswal, D. R. Bhandarkar,” 


could not be found among theteachers and — 
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The son-in-law of one signatory .and the 
nephew of another got the studentship. It 
is to be noted that the theses of two of the 
recipients required recasting and amplifica- 
tion, and that Mr. Birajasankar Guha’s 
thesis did not receive even this kind of 
qualified recognition or praise. Not having 
seen any of the theses and not possessing 
the qualification to judge of the merits of 
such learned productions, we neither say 
nor suggest anything regarding their 
merits or demerits. We only bring to the 
knowledge of the public the bare facts 
as to how examinations are sometimes 
arranged for and conducted. ( Vide 
Calcutta University Minutes, Part IV, 
1919, volume LXIU, pp. 3-4 and p. 240.) 

A word more about Mr. Birjasankar 
Guha. We have seen above that his thesis 
was commended by his examiner in 1918. 
We donot know what his examiner in 


' 1919 said about his thesis in 1919. But 


this we know, that he submitted it to 
the authorities of Harvard University, 
who awarded him a, research scholarship 
for three years. Thereupon, he has ‘pro- 
ceeded to America and is now carrying 
on his studies and researches at Harvard. 
Such a student was a “rejected candidate”’ 
in two successive years. It may be his 
theses deserved tobe rejected. But then 
we Ought to know the reason why. And 
we support Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s 
suggestion (A. R., July, 1921, p. 10) that 
“the names and opinions of the examiners 
of all theses, whether accepted or rejected, 
should ‘be. published, as is .done in the 
case of the Grifith Memorial Prize.” 

The facts of a connected case have now 
to be narrated. Mr. Pramathanath 
Banerjee’s thesis for the P. k. S. was on 
“International Law and Custom in 
Ancient India.’ We learn from the Minutes 
of the Syndicate meeting held on December 
13,1919, that Mr. Banerjee submitted a 
thesis on “International, Law in Ancient 
India” for the Onauthnuath Deb Research 
Prize in Law for 1920. We understand 
that this thesis was entirely or practically 
indentical with his thesis for the P.R. S. 
If we have been misinformed, we hope 
‘some one will autheritatively correct 
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auld for the above Prize annie 
fat a thesis, meant for it, shall be 
submitted “under a distinguishing motto. 
The name of the candidate must also be 
forwarded atthe same time im a sealed 
envelope with the motto outside.” This 
rule is obviously meant to prevent 
examiners from knowing who the writer of 
a particular thesis is. Now, in the case of 
‘Mr. Banerjee’s thesis, the following facts 
have to be noted. His thesis for the P. 
R.S. Bi we understand, examined by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar and Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal; in any case, they were two 
of the four examisers who recommended 
that he be awarded aP.R. S. for that 
thesis. The 
nauth Deb Prize were Dr. S. C. Bagchi, 
Mr. D.R. Bhandarkar and Mr. K. P. 
jJayaswal. It is clear, then, that the 
majority of examiners for the Onauthnauth 
| eb Prize thesis were the same as those for 
the P. R, S., and the thesis was the same. 
And Mr. Banerjee won the Onauthnauth 
Deb Prize, too, in addition to the P. R. S. 
The question is, was not the object of 
Rule 4 of the Onauthnauth: Deb Prize, 
enjoining secrecy, defeated in this case by 
the appointment of a couple of indentical 
examiners to examine the same thesis for 
the Prize and the P. R.-S.? The details 
of the cases given above were published by 
us in the Prabasi more than a month ago. 
As no mistake has yet been pointed out, 
they may be taken as correct. 

There are some other notorious cases 
which are true. But as we have not as 
yet come into possession of printed 
documents supporting. the facts in every 
detail, we refrain from mentioning them. 

Mr. Jatindranath Basu’s resolution 
has not been very carefully drawn up. 
In the case of lower. examinations the 
number of candidates is so large and 
the examiners so numerous’ that it 
would not be practicable to exclude every 
professor from an examinership who has 
any relative as an examinee. It would 


sufice to lay down that the Controller: 


of Examinations should take every possible 
care not to send the answer papers ofa 
candidate for examination to an examiner 
related to him (ifthere be any ). Should 
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examiners for the Onauth-, 







it be found that the answers 


another examiner, 


of ae 
’ candidate have beenexamined and marked 
by an examiner related to him the examina- 
tion in his case sbould be declared null’ — 
and void, and his answers re-examined by 
Paper-setters should | + 


also be told that they. would be bound -:~ 


by honour to say whether any relative of | = 


theirs would appear at the examination ae 
for which they had been asked to seta. =: 


paper. 


practicable to give effect to; Mr. 
resolution. 


means of rules alone. 


Calcutta University ‘Finance, 


The agenda of the meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council includes several resolu. -*. 
tions on the-finanzial condition and admi- ee 
nistration of the Calcutta University, stand- ™. 
ing against the names of Babu Debendra °°. 


Lall Khan, Babu Rishindranath Sarkar, 


In the higher and highest ( post. ~ 
graduate ) examinations, it would be  % 
Basu's 
When all is said and done, 
however, the fact remains that you connot -¥ 
make people virtuous and honorable by » 


and Mr, Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy. a 


The financial affairs of that body certainly — * 


require looking into. We haye already _ 
written much on this subject in previou 


issties of this Review as well as in the” 
Nevertheless attention may be - 


Prabasi, 
drawn to a few points. 
In the Budget Estimates for 1920-21, 


we find that the Fee Fund had an opening © 
balance of minus 2,49,108. It should be. 
‘enquired,to what circumstances this heavy 
deficit of two lakhs and a half was due...» 
From the same estimates, we find that the |» 
Post-graduate. . * 
Teaching in Arts and Science from Univer-. «. 


total expenditure for 


sity Funds has been put down at Rs. — 
5,67,258. Of this amount Rs. 459,666 is « 
for Arts and only Rs, 1,07,592 for Science. ~ 
It should be asked why so little was provid- | 
ed for science. It is true that fromthe Palit’ © 
and Ghose Endowments provision for a: 
total expenditure of Rs. 1,52,000 was — 


made: for the University Science College. 


But even this additionalsum brings up the. ‘a 


total expenditure for Science to only Rs. 
2,59,592, which is a few thousands more 
than half the total expenditure for Arts. 


It is well-known that scientific education — 
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as-much more expensive everywhere than 
“education in Arts. + : 
~, It isto be noted that from its Fee Fund 
~ the University contributed to the Science 
* College Rs. 91000 in 1917-18, Rs. 86105 
in 1918-19 and Rs. 48946 in 1919-20. 
But in the, Budget Estimates for 1920-21 
we find no contribution from the Fee 
-.Funa to the Science College. The work of 
the: latter has been expanding, but the 
contribution from the Fee Fund has 
gradually dwindled down to zero, It may 
be asked whether the next step in this 
_“algebraical’”, progress would be or has 
been minus something, that is to say, 
“something taken from the Science College 
-Endowments income for expenditure 
in the Arts Department. In the Budget, 
the total receipts of the Fee Fund are 
shown as Rs. 9,17,654 for 1911-19, 
Rs. 10,25,645 for 1919-20, and Rs. 14,- 
19,945 for 1920-21. This shows that 
the receipts have been progressively 
jarger and larger, and the contributions 
to the Science College have beeu “retro- 
- gressively’? smaller and smaller, until in 
1920-21, when the receipts were about 
4Jakhs more than in 1919-20, the contri- 
bution has become mil. . 
In reply, we presume, to our criticism in 
the Prabasi, which was inthe main the 
same as above, the University has prepar- 
ed an account sheet showing that the 
Science College has received on an average 
from the Fee Fund more than Rs. 1,08,- 
666 per annum. We will take its accuracy 
for granted, and ask the following ques- 


tions :—(1) What was the expenditure per’ 


antumon an average on the Post-gradu- 
ate Arts side ? Wasit or wasit not much 
higher ? (2) Ifthere be utter absence of 
rainfall in any country ( which depends on 
rainfall for agriculture )in any particular 
year but if the average raintall for the 


preceding decade be found sufficient, does. 


that average, worked out on paper, help 
the farmers ‘to raise crops? Doesa piece 
_ of paper with the average rainfall printed on 
it satisfy the hunger of the famine-stricken 
- people of- the country? (3) It is said 
that a mathematician ignorant of swim- 
" ming, coming to the bank of a river, cal- 
culated that the average depth, of the 
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water of the river was 3 | 
-strength of that calculation proceeded to 


know that it was very deep, 


Li ‘ 


ford the river at a place wherehe did not 
and was 
consequently drowned. Could his calculat- 
ed average depth save his lie? 

The yearly contribution to the Science 
College is meant to enable 1t to carry on 
its'work. How can an average worked 





8 feet and on the - 


out on paper help the college to do its 
work as usual in any year when there 1s _ 


no contribution ? ° | 

So far as we are aware, the Palit-and 
Ghose endowments do not provide for the 
teaching of Zoology, Experimental Psy- 
chology and Bio-chemistry. But we find in 
the Budget Rs. 18548 provided for the 


laboratories, equipment, &c., for these — 
subjects. The sum of Rs, 152200, from 


which this amount is to be spent, comes 
entirely from the Palit and Ghose Funds, 
with the exception of Rs. 12000 given by 
Government. If the sum of ks. 18548 
has been spent out of the Government 
grant (for it cannot be taken from the 
Palit.and Ghose Funds ), there is still a 
deficit of Rs. 6548. Whence has this 
amount been conveyed ? It should also be 
enquired from what fund -the salaries of 


the Professors of Zoology, Experimental. 


Psychology and Bio-chemistry, totalling 


Rs. 33900 per annum, are paid.. We have 


not been-able to find out the answer. 
From the Ghose Fund the Science 
College got Rs. 37,336 in 1919-20, and Rs. 
81,700 (estimated) in’ 1920-21. This 
increased income of Rs. 44,364 in the 
latter year is due, we believe, to Sir Rash 
Behari Ghose’s second endowment, for 
Chemical Technology, &c. But though the 
increased income works out to Rs. 44,354, 
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the increased expenditure has been only Ks. . 
12,000 for the salaries of the two pro-. 


fessors of Applied Chemistry and Applied 


Physics. There may have been other slight . 


additional expenditures ; but it is not clear 
whether they are fromthe second Ghose 
Endowment or any other source. But one 


thing is clear, that there has not been any 


workshop provided for these professors to 
enable them to do their work. Applied 
Chemistry and Physics cannot be - taught 
by .mere lectures. Yet it cannot be said 
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that ee was no ‘money. ice was x 
least a sum of nearly Rs. 30,000. An 
enquiry should be made as to how this 
amount has been spent. All this was 
pointed out in the Prabasi for Sraban 
(17th July, 1921 ). The foundation stone 
of a technological workshop was laid on 
the 10th August. Wedo not- insist that 
the former led to the latter; but let us 
wait and see when the building is con- 
structed and fully equipped. 

We take some passages from one ‘of the 
Paht Trust Deeds :—~ 

in the event of the said entire income being 
found insufficient for the purpose the said 
University should make such a recurring grant 
or contribution as _ will- supplement | 
deficiency. 

This appears to show that the Univer: 
sity contribution, whenever made, was 
made to supply a deficiency, it was not 
optional charity, and that it should be 
recurring and cannot be entirely stopped 
in any, year, as it has been in 1920-21. 

Another passage is—. 

That in connection with the said two chairs, 
the said University shall, from its own funds, 
provide suitable Lecture rooms, 
Museums, Laboratories, -Work-shops and other 
facilities for teaching and research, 

It was pointed out in the Prabasi for 
Sraban last (17th July ) that there was no 
Library and Common Room for Science 
College students. We do not know 
whether these have since been provided. 

Another extract’ from the Trust Déed 
runs as follows :—~ 
That the said University shall from its own 


funds make such recurring and periodical grants 
or contributions as may be required ‘for the 


following purposes, namely :—......(c) for the 


maintenance and repairs of the buildings and 
structure to be erected at No. 92, Upper 
Circular Road. 


It was pointed ot in the Prabasi for 


Sraban last that the Science College 
building stood urgently in need of repairs. 
Since then, some slight repairs have beén 
made in a perfunctory manner, but on the 
whole the work of thorough repair re- 
mains yet to be done. 
- .All this shows-that the terms of this 
Trust Deed have not been properly fulfilled.. 
As the Khaira Fund scheme betrays the 
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‘of and according toa scheme to be framed “s 


‘scheme is dated 29th July, 1921. Theré-..: 8 


such 


Libraries, 






pecuniary entapassient of the University ; 
and may lead to still greater embarrags-- - : 
ment, we shall now briefly refer to it. | 


The Khaira Fund. og 

The Senate of the Calcutta ieee 2 
accepted the munificent gift of Kumar. 
Guru Prasad Singh of Khaira on the 3rd ee 
January, 1920 and 3rd June, 1921. 4 
According to a High Court decree, the, 
ultimate use of the Fund is to be carried _ 
out by the University “under the direction * 
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by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee.” “Sir Asutosh’s 4 
fore, the Senate accepted the gift without e 
secing the scheme, and without being in a.-.g 
position to judge whether it was ‘solvent. 
This -was neither prudetit or wise, nor, - - 
consistent with the self-respect of the -s 
Senate. The scheme, so far as appears ‘at y 
present, is worked out on the basis of an 
yearly income of Rs. 30, 000. This income + ey 
will just suffice to pay the salaries of the % 
five professors of Indian Fine Arts, °:3 
Phonetics, Physics, Chemistry, and Age 2 
culture. But’ section XII of the scheme,’ 
ale down— — se 
- That the Senate do, on the recommendation ae 
the Board, make adequate provision for labora-=34 
tories, museums, workshops, appliances and all - at 
other requisites essential for the due discharge = 7 
of their duties by. the Professors and Readers. a 
May we ask, from@what-funds the “i 
Senate is going to provide these labora- -” 
tories, &c.? Even their annual mainten-.., 
ance anid working expenses would, estimat- . 
ing on the basis of such expenses for 1920. sete 
21 provided for the existing physical and > 
chemical laboratories, come up to Rs. 
22,348; andasimilar annual Sam 
for agriculture may run. to Rs. 11,174. 
Wherefrom is the Senate to get this annual 
sum of Rs. 33,000 ? Workmen cannot “A 
work without tools ; professors of science .: 
must similarly .have their. laboratories, ~- 
&e, The Senate is already at its wit’s “© 
end for money and has to. pledge securities 
of Funds entrusted to its care. Why, © 
then, did it accept a gift without seeing 
what expenditure it would involve them 
in ? 
Section XV of the scheme runs as fol 
lows :~ 7 
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y hat notwithatanding the provisions ee 
efore made, the Senate “shall be at liberty to 
‘pledge temporarily and for a period not exceeding 
«two years, a sum not excéeding three lacs out 
“of the securities of the Fund to borrow money 
“to ‘carry on Post-Graduate Teaching and 
‘Research. 

~ Provided that no such pledge shall be effected 
without the previous written consent of Sir 
‘Asutosh Mookerjee. 





Provided further that this cldtise Shall‘ be in. 


operation for a term of five years, but the period 
may be extended from time to time by-Sir 
‘Asutosh Mookerjee for such additional periods 
as he may consider necessary. 


. This sort of power to pledge the secu-. 


tities of an endowment and borrow money 
‘for carrying-on, not the work for which 
the Fund was donated, but some ‘other 
‘work, seems unusual. But we do: not lay 
-gtress on that point. We want to point 


out that the taking or giving of this power 


shows by itself that the University is in 
dire. pecuniary straits; otherwise © the 
“scheme would “not have ; contained any 
“such provision: We also wish to point 
out that this section XV does not say who 
' shall -pay the interest for the sum borrow- 
ed nor from what funds it shall be paid. 

. But the greatest omission is that it is no- 
“where said who shall repay the loan raised 
iby mortgage and from-what fands the 
“repayment is to be made. The senate is 
in pecuniary straits in spite of the big Fee 
Fund being-at its disposal; but even this 
: Fund will greatly decrease when the Inter- 
mediate and Matriculation Examinations 
are taken away from the hands of the 
University. The Seriate has no property of 
its own which it can sell to pay off such 
big debts. -We do not know whether the 
‘ Board of Management of the Khaira Fund 


- would be in any way responsible for the loss , 


~ of the three lacs worth of securities, should 
the debt remain unpaid.. The members of 
the Board ought to be able to say. By the 
way, we find. among them the names of 
“Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore, n.u., D. Litt.’! 
and “SirJagadish Chandra Bose, Kt.; C.8.1, 
C.LE., M.A., D.S¢., F.R.S.”? We tinderstand 
that their names have been put down 
-without consulting them and. obtaining 
their consent. Why has this been done ? 
_. “All educational endowménts are noble 
. things and the public should always he 


work, 
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cism is meant not to minimise the’ import- 


Orit | 


ance of the gift but to point out obstacles - 


in the way of the attainment of its object. 
The temptation to create new chairs with: 
out making due arrangements for et 
should be resisted. no 


Bageswari and Guruprasad Singh | 


: _- Professorships. 


It is reported in the papers that Babu 
Abanindranath Tagore has been appoint- 
ed :Bageswari Professor of: Indian Fine 


Arts, and that Babus Sunitikumar Chatter- 


jee,.Meghnad Saha and Jnanendranath 
Mookerjee have been appointed Gurt- 
prasad Singh Professors of Phonetics, 
Physics and Chemistry respectively, by 
the’ Senate ‘of. the Caleutta University. 
All these appointments are’ worthy of full 
support. 


Pledging University Trust Funds. 
The Bengalee asks : 

the Calcutta University proposes to pledge 
the trust funds in its custody, in order 
that it may earn an extra profit by inves- 
ting the money so raised in mortgages 
of private property ?’’ We have also been 


informed that some such thing is going to. 


“Is ita fact ‘that 


be done, that the Board of Accounts-haspas- | 


sed a resolition for. re- investing the more 
important Endowment Funds in suitable 
securities in order that the income may be 


substantially increased, and that for this. 


purpose the sanction of the High Court 
has been applied for or already obtained. 
We are not qualified to speak’ on the legal 


‘ aspect of the affair, but it seems to afford 


another proof of the financial embarrass. 
ments of the University. We have heard 
and the Bengalee also says that the Uni- 
versity ‘ ‘has not yet been able to pay the 
fees of its Matriculation, Intermediate and 
B. A. examiners this year,” though the 
examination fees from the candidates were 
all realised some months ago. 


Constitution of University Bodies. 
Babu Jatindra Nath Basu has ° given 

notice that he will move the following re- 

solution in the Bengal Legislative Council: 
“The Council recommends to the Government 
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that etigiae oe final deligion as to the carrying 
out in full of the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission regarding the 
withdrawal of intermediate courses from the 
University, early legislative measures be intro- 
duced to remodel on a popular or a democratic 
basis the constitution of the administrative and 
academic bodies of the University, including the 
organisation for post-graduate teaching.” 


The democratisation of ‘all University 


bodies is urgently needed. It is to be hoped’ 


that a sufficient number of well-informed 
able, honest and independent men would 
be forthcoming to work a democratic con- 
stitution. Some people, particularly Anglo- 
Indian journalists, seem to think that 
the Calcutta University already enjoys 


Home Rule, and that the many complaints : 


made against it prove the unfitness of Ben- 
galis for selfsrule. Without entering into 
a consideration of the latter. proposition, 


we hold that the University does notenjoy | 


Home Rule. We find from alist of Fellows, 

dated August 1, 1921, issued by the Regis- 
trar, that there are 98 ordinary and 5 ex- 
officio Fellows, total 103. Of the 98 ordi- 
naty Fellows 80 are nominated. This it 
self shows the character of the Senate. Of 
the 18 elected Fellows only 9 are elected 
by registered graduates, numbering about 
200 on the 16th November 1920, and the 
rest elected by the Faculties. Thus, out 
of 103 Fellows, only 9 are elected by 
what may be somehow styled a popular 
constituency of some sort. Surely this is 
not Home Rule. | 


Other Resolutions.  .. 


There are many other resolutions wor- 
thy of support. A few of thesé are men- 
tioned below. 


Mr, P..D. Raikat asics that steps should Ge 


taken to HE prOxe the breed of cattle in Bengal. 

Babu A. Addy would have the slaughter 
of calves” ae prime cows prohibited. 

Mr. Razaur Rahman Khan urges the institu- 
ticn of military training under the Auxiliary 
Volunteer Corps in Indian schools and colleges. 

Maulvi Ekramul. Huq puts forward some 
proposals regarding schemes ‘to avert the 
silting-up of the River Bhagirathi. 

Babu Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy asks that 
members of the Bengal Legislative Council 
should be exempted by the Government of India 
sate the operations of the Indian Arms Act of 

920. 
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Mr. S. M. Bose dediice two eee off 


£200 each, tenable for three years, to be awarded 


annually from 1922 to Indian women resident “4 


in Bengal for study in foreign countries. 


A Medical School at Bhowanipur i is required ES 


by Babu 8. N. Mullick. 


Both Babu Indu Bhusan Datta and Rai . oe 


Radha Charan Pal Bahadur wish the Railway — 


Board to intervene in the Assam-Bengal Rails aS 


way strike. * 


Mr. Syed Erfan Ali recommends the- ee =a 
of cottage'industries and the opening of demons: et 


tration farims.' 


Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur makes the ee 
‘suggestion that a committee should study the ae 


problem of middle-class unemployment. : 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Tour in 
hurope. 
PEsleior 


tions, We reproduce his narrative from: 
The Collegian, as it indirectly reveals the. 
present attitude of Central Europe towards ; 


India. . - - 


Tacorn’s Triumpa In. TEUTONIC TERRITORIES, 


It will. be necessary to open the map of *: 


= 


rs 


Central Europe and refresh our memory of. 
political and ethnic geography in order-to follow: 
with ease Rabindra Nath Tagore’s triumphal » 
procession from city to city during the months: 


of May and June. .Only then can we realize the 3) 
magnitude of the service this ambassador from. 
INDIA has rendered in laying the eae ona ‘s 
_ of a new rapproachement between the, East 


and the West. 
TEUTONIA’S RECEPTION TO YouNG INnpia. 
The  poet-pedagogist-patriot’s  digvija re 
(conquest of the quarters) began at Geneva,’ 
the terminus of Latin civilisation in Western . 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar iyas . ee 
been for some ‘time past residing in France. 3% 
Having been near the places and countries ‘°% 
where the poet’ Rabindranath Tagore was. oe 
received by the people, he was in a-posi-- 
tion to judge of the character of the ova:: 
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.Europe, and had to be cut short for the time oe 


being at Prague, the threshold of the vast Slavic. A 


Culture in the East. The sweep embraced all = 


the centres of Teutonic Kultur in the Helvetie We 


Federation, Bavaria, Prussia, the kingdoms of | 2 
. Denmark .and Sweden, and the republics of 
And the recep. _ 5 io ; 


Tehecho-Slovakia and. Austria. 
tion which Dame Teutonia, both official and: 
non-official, academic and non- academic, has 
offered. to the maker of Young India’s creed | of. 


life, almost evérywhere at a moment's notice, 
is unparalleled in the annals of ovation which “: 
mnionarchs, generals, poets or preachers may eyer aS 


have received in the two Hemispheres. 


SWILZERLAND AND INDIA, 
The Swiss tour comprised a Lucerne, 
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Basle. and Zurich. At Geneva Tagore was 
sfecetved by the Institut Jean-Jaeques Rousseau, 
a college for the training of teachers, of which 
“the director is Dr, CLAPAREDE, the well-known 
author of pedagogic works. Under the auspices 
-Of the Institute the paet spoke at the Music 
-Hallon May 3. The University of Basle receiv- 
.ed him on May 10, where among other persons 
he made “the acquaintance of . Professors 
VISCHER, WACKERNAGEE (the Sanskritist ) 
and others. - | 
- At Zurich, the industrial capital of the 
Helvetic republic, where engineering firms. like 
Escher Wyss are willing to afford Indian techni- 
cians all facilities in the study of’ hydraulic 
inachines, turbines, etc., the subject of Tagore’s 
lecture before the University was Poet’s Religion 
(May 1). Social receptions were organised by 


Dr. BODMER at Lesezirkel Hottingen and, by 


the Literaty Club at Waldtiaus Dolder. 
- Tre Srxrvrirst ANNIVERSARY oF TAGORE’S » 
eee BIRTHDAY. _ 

On May 7, his sixtyfirst birthday, Tagore 
happened to be at Lucerne, en route to Basle. 
While there, still in the sphere of French Culture, 
congratulatory greetings reached him from a 
representative society of authors and publishers 
“of the German Imperial Republic. Along with 
_these words came the offer of a gift consisting 
of a library of the most important publications 
in German philosophy, literature, and science 
since the age of WEIMER and GOETHE. 

Almost everybody who is anybody in Ger- 
‘many to-day, has taken part in:this demons- 
tration, as it appears from the Stuttgarter 
“Tageblatt, men like Hauptmann, Berustrof, 
Jacobi, Keyserling and Eucken haying taken the 
lead. In the list of publishing. houses we see the 
names of Leipzig, Heidelberg, Karlsruhe, Munich, 
Berlin, Gottingen, Charlottenburg, Hanover, 
Bonn, ‘Dresden, Tubingen and other cities) in 
short, almost every nook and corner of Ger-. 
many wherever there is some publishing done. 
The collection will be the nucleus of the German 
library at Bolpur. . 


TAGORE’S RESPONSE TO THE GERMAN GIF, 
Writing from Basle (May 10)-on béhalf of 


India, Tagore sent the following message of - 


thanks-and. appreciation to Germaziy : 

“The ‘generous greeting and the gift that 
have come to me from Germany on the ‘occa- 
sion.of my sixtyfirst birthday are overwhelm-- 
-ing-in their significance for myself. I truly 

feel that I have had my second birth in the 
heart of the people of that great country who 
have accepted meas their own. . 

“Germany has done more than any other 
countries: in’ the world for opening up and 
broadening the. channel of the ‘intelléctual 
and spiritual communication of the West 
. with India, and ‘the homage ‘of love, which 
_ she freely has given to-day to a poet of the East, 
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will surely impart to this relationship the 


depth of an intimate and personal character. | 

‘Therefore I can assure you that my message 
of gratitude which goes out to my friends 
in Germany carries init India’s grateful appre- 
ciation of this hospitality of heart offered to her 
in the person of her poet.” 


MopERN INDIA AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 

: H/AMBURG, 

For the -official visit in Germany. Tagore 
availed himself first of the invitation of the 
University at Hamburg, thé port on the North 
Sea at the mouth of the Elbe. This is one of 
the :three or four German Universities establish- 
ed during the War.. In addition to ‘the 
University lecture the poet gave readings at the 
“Tagore Circle’? of which the director is Meyer 
Franck, the philologist. — aa 

‘The decision. of the University of Hamburg 
in regard to the founding of a chair on Modern 


India to be occupied by an Indian has been’ 


communicated to Tagore 
.Professor SCHUBRING. 7 
At Hamburg, the poet r 


by the indologist 


eceived a call from 
Prince Otto Bismarck who subsequently motor- 
ed him to his castle in Friedrichruhe, 


‘- DENMARK’s ENTHUSIASM OVER THE 
Hinpu WRITER. 


Perhaps nowhere was the reception at the: 


railway station more enthusiastic than what 
awaited Tagore at Copenhagen, the city famous 
for its grand old man of letters, George Brandes. 


And.Denmark’s port, active as it is with its - 


engineering works, construction of Diesel 
engines, and so forth, was all given over to 
romantic flights ou the evening of May 20. | 

Tagore had just finished the. lecture ‘at the 
University, when the students and the general 
ptiblic_ formed: themselves into a “torchlight 
procession.’? With the adored guest in their 


. midst they marched through the streets singing | 


Danish National songs until they reached the 


Hotel. The demonstrations in the square before | 


the Hotel were so uproarious until 10 P.M. 
that Tagore had to come out on the balcony’ 
and take part in the chorus with the people 
outside... His banjai found expression, however, 


solely in the Bengali Yell! Jay Denmarker 
‘Jay ! ( Victory to Denmark! ) Among Tagore’s 
friends in Copenhagen there is the Sanskritist 


GRUENBECK. 


- 


Asia’s NoBEL PRZEMAN IN NoBEL’s LAND. 


\ 
On May. 24 Tagore was in-Stockholm, the’ 


city which has been the first. to recognize . Young 


. India.as a force in the World of Culture by 


conferring (1912) on’one of its inspirers the hall- 


mark of international reputation,the Nobel Prize. : 
.At the station he was received by the Swedish 
Academy (the institution responsible for the . 
selection of the Nobel prizemen ) through its 

Secretary, KARLFELDT, who himbelf is a-poet, — 
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and by a group of publicists among whom there 
were Countesses WILWOMITZ and TROLLE, 
Miss OHMAN who has travelled in and written 
on India; and the Rector of the University. 

A SwepisH FotK FEstivar. 

The same evening Tagore was taken to wit- 
ness the festival of the Swedish folk in the com- 
pounds of an art-museum ‘which is devoted ex- 
clusively to the arts and crafts of the peasants 
and rural population. There the poet of rural 
Bengal was treated in a-Northernmost Europe's. 
rustic restaurant to the popular food and drinks 
of age-long history. And the rural songs of the 
peasant men and women of Sweden, untuned to 
any instrument, greeted this strange guest from 


Asia’s somewhere.. ; 


SWEDEN’s RoyaL Honour ro Inpia’s NATIONA 
HERO. “ 
The Press Association of Stockholm organi- 
sed a public lecture at the. Concert Hall where 
Tagore spoke on East and West. | 
_ A private audience was given to India’s pat-- 
riot by His Majesty the King of Sweden. The 
European King and the champion of Asia’s free- 
dom exchanged views in English. 
The Indian Nationalist was interviewed by 
Dr. BRANTING, the first president of the 
League of Nations, = % 


» TAGORE AND THE SWEDISIL ACADEMY. 


_In conformity with the tradition of the Swe- 
dish-academy every Nobel prizeman has to give 
a “Nobel speech” before the Academy. Tagore 
was invited to make his communication at a 
dinner at which about one hundred people inclu- 
ding members were present. Among them SVEN 
HEDIN is well known in India; SELMA and 
MONTELIUS also have international reputation 
and professor HAALSTROM is one who is con- 
versant with Sanskrit and Bengali and who has 
also .written on Tagore. The Archbishop of 
Upsala presided at the function. In the course 
of his speech the venerable priest said: ‘The 
Nobel prize for literature is interided for the 
writer who combines in himself the artist and 
the prophet. .None has fulfilled these conditions 


better than Rabindra Nath Tagore.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA, . 


_ In Sweden there is one of the oldest Univer- 
sities of Europe. ~This is the University of 
Upsala, On May 27; Tagore was received by 
the University, but.the reception was preceded 
by a procession from the Cathedral in which 
the lead was taken by the. Archbishop 
himself. - 2 4S ; 


“~ 


; oo | 
TAGORE IN BERLIN: 

‘In Berlin Herr Dr. Becker, Minister of 
Bducation, gave a dinner to Tagore in which 
Harnacs, ex-Premier Simmons and others were 
present. As the Aula, the hall; of the University 
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of Berlin is not spacious enough to accommodate 
tens of thousands, the students and professors 
(i. e., the “gownies’’) had to maintain the 


“honour of Germany” by voluntarily giving up 
their seats in favor of the non-academic citizens. — 


(i. e., the “townies’’). | 
MussaGe 10 YouNG GERMANY, 
Qn June 3 Tagore went of himself to meet. 


the students and made an extempore speech: 
“J am come to you,’ said he in part, “O 


‘young men and women of Germany, because _ 
I know that you are my friends and you love. 
me. In my. own country likewise it is the - 
Youth that loves me. And I also understand ~; 
and love the Young, wherever they be, because ~:-; 
I know itis only the Young who can re-construct - 


the world.” 


OTHER BERLIN EXPERIENCES: 


The Indians of Berlin, about thirty in nun- . 


ber, invited Tagore to tea. He was entertained 


at dinner by Dr. Raruenav, German president .-. 


of -the Reparations Committee. 


The “record” section of the Prussian: Library < 
¥ 


_(Laut-arbeitungen der Preuss. Staats biblio- 


thek) at Berlin, sent its director to take the ‘ 
record of Tagore’s voice. The peroration in the ©: 
essay onthe Message of the Forest was first = 


taken. Then the poet sang the Bengali song: 
“Mor vina uthe kon sure baji? 
chanchala chhande °” 
the “Tagore Circle”. 


TAGORE IN BAVARIA. 


Munich, the centre of old German Kultur, -* 
received Tagore on June 6. There wasa lecture «” 
at the University. Kurt Wolff, the publisher,: - 
gave an “at-home” in which authors like * 
Tuomas Mann, about. whom we wrote in the . 
,Collegian some time ago, were present. While: 
“there Tagore came to know of an organisation... 
which was raising money for the Children’s 
He made a donation of 10,000 


Benefit Fund, 
marks. 


The TAGoRE WEEK IN DARMSTADT. 


‘At Frankfort Tagore was received by the — 
Grand Duke of Hesse and driven in his state. 
auto to Darmstadt. There a regular series of” 
functions covering a whole week had been © 
planned beforehand by Count Keyserling, well» 


Kon nava — 
which also was recorded. ~* 
At Charlottenburg readings were given before © 
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known among tourists and writers interested” 2": 


-in China and Buddhistic lore. The programme. | 


included a lecture at the University. 


™ 


- TAaGoReE, GuEsST OF THE AUSTRIAN ‘REPUBLIC, “2; 
Vienna- made conspicuous arrangements for “+ 
the reception of Tagore... On the 14th of June’ “ 
he spoke for the public in the Concert Hall undef : > = 
the auspices of the University. The cfowd was = 
immense, As gtest-of the President of the Aus- — 
trian Republic he dined at the Forcign Ministry... = 









POH ECHO SLOVAKIA? s Apes ATION 
OF Inpis’s NATIONALIST. 


~~’ On the invitation of Professor Masaryk, 
* President of the Republic of Tchecho-Slovakia, 


Tagore came to Prague and was received at 
« the station by Dr. Hyka of the Foreign office: 


“and Professor. Lusney; the Sanskritist. There 
were lectures at the German as well as the 
"¥ehech University. The Tchech students in- 
_ Vited him specially to their National Club where 
-hée gave readings in Bengali. At Prague 
* WINTERNITZ, 
-Orientalist acquaintances. 


INCIDENTS OF THE TOUR? ~ 

An important incident of this epoch-making 
tour consists in- the gift of books, pictures, etc., 
for the library at Bolpur. . Tagore had almost 
_ everywhere to submit to the demands of 
painters and sculptors to give-him a sitting. 
Besides, it became apparent that, as in ‘the 
United States, a Tagore-Cult was growing up 
-around the person of this: “new Jesus from 
“the East.’’~ 


-A Souip Acuinvesunt oF Youxe Inpra. 

| All through ' Teutonic Europe Tagore came 

_ to sense a real hunger among educationists and 
-gavants for a-more intimate knowledge of 
_ <ontemporary India. His visit has brought to 
a focus the project of the universities for found- 
_ing Chairs of Bengali and other living Indian 
languages, The world of culture is thus getting 
to recognise the fact that indology or indianisme 
is not a study of the dead past- but also of the 
forces which India has been generating in 
~ modern times. in order to recreate Mankind. 
Young India has not worked for the last sixteen 
“years in vain. : 


Dacca University. | 


“The audience on one side was composed of 
the Mahomedan element, and'on the other, 
was ranged the non-Mahomedan, in which, 
. we presume, were included the aboriginal 
‘Uindus. 
thetic reference to the difficulty he had 
. experienced in securing an. efficient staff, 
first of Europeans, second of Maho- 


_~medans and third of non-Mahomedans.. 
Evidently he had no difficulty in sectiring, 


an adequate staff from the Hindus. ne 
- further explained that special provision 


had been made in this University for Isla- - 


mic studies, and in other ways showed 


’ great. solicitude for promoting the interest 


‘of the Mahomedans. It must be admitted 
“that j in this Mr. Hartog exhibited great 
tmagnanimity, ‘since it has been reported, 


the philologist, was one of his 


- The Dacca University was opened last. 
month with much pomp and ceremony. . 


The Vice-chancellor made a pa~ 


and jointly, to 


it is the Mahomedau element thatis op- 
posing the return of the native Jews to 
Palestine. 

The voting papers wete printed in red: 
forthe Mahomedans and white for the 
non-Mahomedans. The colour scheme 
was unfortunate, as it reminded one of 
the two treaties which were executed by 
Lord Clive to outwit Umichand. Which, of 
the two colours was genuine, white or 
red? 

We believe that Mr. Hartog is anxious 
_ to make the new University a succéss, and 


“his: experience of the English Universities. 


has, no doubt, well fitted him for the work. 
Unfortunately, it is said, he seems to have 
unconsciously absorbed some-of the evil 
_traditions which led to the partition -of 
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‘Bengal, with the object of dividing: her . 


people in two hostile camps. That is a 
matter of the past, and thé sooner the 
evil tradition is forgotten, the better for 
everyone concerned. 

There is a necessity for a new Univer: 
Sity. For all monopoly, even in education, 
‘is bound to be an evil, as our present 
experiences show. T herefore there is room 
for this new University, to gratify the keen 


desire of the people for an institution | 


re Hr 8 


which would not only foster a spirit of : 
inquiry bit also fit men for their strug-— 


gles in after life. .Both Mahomedans and 
non-Mahomedans — are equally interested 
in the success of this University to satisfy 
the growing need of the period. This can- 


not be done by relegating science to the 


background and. reviving mediaevalism 


-of any kind. We understand that this 


University is and was meant to be non- 
denominational, as Lord Ronaldshay 
showed in. his reply to the Mahomedan 
deputation, and if any attempt is ever 
made to make it denominational in an in- 
direct manner it will defeat its own end. 


$$ rrr iti ie, 


The law has given much power tothe mem- 


bers of this University, which, if used wisely 
and in unison by members of all, sects 
alike, cannot but result in much good. 
All-the members of the staff, European 
and Indian, are rightly: expected by the 
public to try their utmost, individually 


make Dacca a seat of 





‘Hberal culture aha genuine research. Per: 
haps our appeal may not reach the ears 
of the European professors or be heeded 
by them, but we make bold to say a word 
or two to the Indian professors. Scientific 
research and scientific education ‘are, no 
doubt, very expensive. But the Dacca 
professors of science know better than 
ourselves that many of the most.eminent 
scientists.of the West had no laboratories 
worth mentioning ‘compared with the 
present-day “laboratories of the world. 
But why go to the West ? In what sort 
of laboratories did our Profs. J. C. Bose 
and P. C. Ray work for years and what 
big grants lad they ? Where there is a 
will, thereisa way. Let the Indian scien- 
tists determine to go ahead in spite of 
difficulties. We are sure they will not be 
comparing their salaries. What salaries 
did our leaders in scientific research have 
for decades ? The professors on the Arts 
side, too, know better than ourselves with 


what poor libraries some of our indologists. 


and othets have done remarkable original 
work, | 

We -had a desire to present our readers 
with Prof. J. C. Bose’s address on the 
occasion, but unfortunately the most 


important portion, which was delivered - 


impromptu, has not been reported. 


- Khulna Famine. 

Mr. Edward Walker of the Salvation 
Army, after inspecting the affected area 
of Khulna, has submitted a report, from 
which the subjoined extract is given. 

‘T found the people in the most destitute con- 
dition. Ihave had some. experience in famine 
work in Gujarat, but I doubt ifl had seen any 
thing to compare with this sight. Women were 
practically naked. In some cases the rags were 
so threadbare that. their nakedness was not 
covered.”’ 


Mr: Walker’s opinion is important, in 
much'as he cannot be styled an  anti- 
Government Bengali agitator and ashehas 
had experience of famine-stricken areas 
elsewhere. The Maharajadhiraj of Burd- 
wan, member of the Bengal Executive 
Council, has said after touring in the 
aflected parts: 

in some of the villayes within the affected 
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area extreme poverty prevails among the poorer 


poptilation who have got no stock of food-grain 
and who, partly through being unaccustomed 
to manual labour other than the work of culti- 


vation and partly owing to the geographicab .. 
difficulties of the district, cannot earn a living 


by earth work or other kinds of labour, 


There is not the slightest doubt that in ale. ; 
most every centre visited by the Hon’ble Mem-. ; 


ber the need of cloth for the suffering population, 
particularly among 
great, 


_ Government has ‘decided not to make - 
a formal declaration of scarcity under the { 
in its opinion “the most. _ 


Famine Code; 
useful form of help which’ Government can: 
give is to” supplement by grants the funds 


of the existing Relief Committee organisa-, © 


tions,” Actual relief of the starving and 


the naked is what is required. A declara- ; 
tion of scarcity or famine would be of 
value if it led to such relief. But if Go- 


vernment supplements’ private charity by 
fully adequate grants, the public will not 


find fault with it for .not-. declaring a | 
Meanwhile, generous help from = 


famine. 
the publ® remains as urgent as ever, 


Poll for and against Liquor at 
Nagpur. | 


The Nagpur City Congress Committee 


took a poll for and against liquor along « =: 


with the local municipal elections in 
August. 


was 2676 and the ‘total of those whose 


votes about liquor were recorded was. -« 
2343. Only 5 voted in favour of liquor, | 
6 wete indifferent and .2332 were against - 


liquor. The example of Nagpur ought 


to be followed everywhere else, so that . 
a strong case for local option may be | 


ade Bae 
Feminine Advance in Prarie. 


The following from The Woman Citizen © 


will be read with interest :— 
In Paris the number of women students 


in the colleges has markedly increased. The 
. custom of teaching girls the same studies as their 


brothers is becoming general in Saone-et-Loire. 


They take their degrees and then continue * 
their studies in. the nearby University of Lyon. -- 
At Aix, in Provence, many young girls are: 
studying law and medicine. Schools heretofore .~ 


jealously reserved for men, such’ as lEcole 


d’Horlogerie, are open to them, while schools ». a 
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the womenfolk, is very. 


The total number of electors -: 
_ present at the municipal polling station 
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As Bricut as MEN, 


“< he most recent examinations show that 
' feminine intelligence is on a level with masculine 
- intelligence. At the October granting of degrees, 
out of thirty candidates four women were aceept- 
-edand no men ; while five women passed and no 


men. The next day, with the same number of 


_candidates,-two men were accepted, and six 


“women. It was a woman who won the grand _ 


prix de Rome for musical composition. It is a 
woman who ranks first in Ecole des Chartes. 
It is a woman who is champion at tennis. - 


| But the enemies of feminism remain uncon- 
vineed. Dr. 


Cc. "Bon, when interviewed by a 


- reporter of the Echo de Paris, said. “It, is useless 
for our women to try to pass-examinations 


and to shine inthem, as was the case in the 


- last university examinations. There never has 


~ 


been and probably never will be a feminine 


Victor Hugo.’ 
. Unwarlike Indians. 7 
Mr. Balachandra Chintaman Vaidya, 


. M. A. -who hails from Maharashtra, writes 
i as follows in the “Asiatic Review of Lon- 


eye ey 


don!— — . ‘ 
The British Government has now classed the 


men from Bengal and Madras as: unwarlike. 
But the earlier troops of the East. India . 


. Company were recruited from these provinces. 


They bore the brunt of the fighting against the 


_ Marathas, and ,were very faithful and true to 
* their officers. The troops with which Sir Arthur 


Roberts: from Kabul to LC 
nobody forget the famous match of Wellesley. 


Wellesley made his famous march on Poona in 
1802, a distance of sixty miles in one day, were 
composed of men from Madras and.Mysore. 
We remember the famous march of Lord 
Kandahar, but let 


[ believe with proper care any community can 


- fyrnish suitable military material. 


Unity of India. 


: : The same writer gives in the same. jour- 
-nala proof that Indians have had for a 
_ long time the idea of the oneness of India. 


Says he :— 


I believe that the idea that India was‘ one 


country must have been familiar to us for a long. 


time. -The man in possession of Delhi was held 
to be in theoretical possession of India. Every 
conqueror first turned his eyes to Delhi. We lave 
an interesting conversation at the Court of 
King Shahu between two rival ministers ; 


. Shripatrao, the Pratinidhi ( Chief Secretary ), 


maintained that the: Marathas ought to turn 


their attention to the south and consolidate it. 


Bajirao I., the Peshwa, maintained that: they 





: Women and Smoking. 
The Indian’ Witness writes :— 
Yes, women may smoke, if they so choose, 
polliting their - breath, 4 imitating | rowdy 
manners, showing contempt for decency, wear 
immodest dresses, and in other ways bringing 
reproach and ridicule upon their sex! But.the 
sequel of this course is too well-known.. The 
fact that many of the opposite sex are-addicted 
to the use of tobacco and related habits is 
scarcely a reason for women, who should. be 
self-respecting and should cultivate ‘the real 
charm of womanhood, to stoop to’such ignoble 
practices. 7 
Men, too, should not do that which 
they consider improper and bad for a 
woman to do, . ‘ 
“Bombay the Beautiful.” ~~” 
_ Looked at from the outside Bombay is 
beautiful. Some aspects of Bombay life are 


. particularly attractive and augur. well for 
the future of India: One such is the -com- - 


plete freedom of movement which the 
women of Bombay’ enjoy and of which 
their leaders have. made splendid use for 


the welfare of their sex and of the labow - 


ing poor. But the overcrowded condition 
of Bombay is.an ugly feature of her life. 
Some idea of this congestion may. be had 


from some facts mentioned by Mr. Findlay .- 


Shirras -in the course of a recent lecture. 
Said he: fe 9 OF 

_ Expectant mothers leave Bombay before the 
birth of the child.for their parents’ ‘home; an.ad- 


vantage to the newly born child, as it is brought * 


in healthier surroundings than in Bombay. - At 
the Census of 1911, 76 percent of the popniation 
lived in one room tenements. There were over 
166,000 of these tenements and the average 
number of persons per room was 4.47. In By- 
culla 94 per cent of the population lived in ‘one 
room tenements and in Tadivadi, the- other mill 
area par excellence, 92 per cent., as against. 54 
percent in Chaupati. He then réferred to the 
construction of the large number of one-roomed 
tenements to be built in Bombay for-the work- 
ing classes. ei, og ate ge : 


aad 





Such a state of things is highly injart- 
ous to bodily health, decency and morals. 
It is one of the evils of industrialism, 
which, if not destroyed, must bring about 
its downfall. 


An English School Book 
| on Germans. 
The world has had too much of 
-national hatred. Why seek to perpetuate 
it by means of school-books? And what 
sense is there in trying to prejudice Indian 


¥ 


school-boys now against the Germans? A. 


correspondent has sent us from thé 
Central Provinces the following extract 
from an English school-book used there :— 


The Germans are indeed a savage and a- 


brutal race. In this war they have broken 
every law of God and every law of man. They 
say openly that solemn treaties are mere 
“seraps of paper’ to be broken at any time 
they please, they kill their prisoners in cold 
blood, they torture those they do not kill; they 
murder women and children, toss them on the 
points of their swords, and laugh at their 
screams ofagony ; they destroy churches and 
hospitals, they shoot doctors and nurses ; they 
poison the wells and the streams and the air; 
they cut down the crops and the fruit trees ; 
they lay waste the ‘whole country as they go 
over it, burning down the villages and leaving 
the towns heaps of smoking ruins. They are 
without religion, and in their cruel hearts there 
is 00 mercy, no pity, no kindness, no truth, no 
honour. They can not becounted among civilised 
nations and are indeed more like’ wild beasts 
than men.—History of India for Junior Classes, 
by E. Marsden, B. A., 1919, Page 234. 

Another correspondent has sent us, we 
cannot trace from where, a cutting from 
The Australian. Worker, June .30, 1921, 
containing an article entitled ‘‘Is 
Ludendorf the Model?” Under this heading 
are the following lines :— : 

It is often very necessary to compare facts 
and happenings. . In the following article, taken 
from the Glasgow “Worker,” J. R. Camphbell 
contrasts the action of the British forces in 
Ireland with that of the Germans during their 
occupancy of Belgium. : 

The article begins thus :— 

During the war the Government set up a 
Committee under Lord Bryce to investigate the 


alleged atrocities in Belgium. It is safe to say © 


that every atrocity which that report ‘alleges 
the Germans to have committed can be parallel- 
ed by similar atrocities perpetrated by the 
British forces in Ireland, though there are some 
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incidents which have taken place in Ireland 23 
recently which would turn a German militarisi © 
sick, 3 


Then follow comments, descriptions 
‘and lists under the captions, “shooting of |. 
young boys”, “shooting of. women”, ..:. 
‘“incendiarism’’, and “shooting of old men’, *4: 
which we will not quote. One remark ° 
under. the heading “‘incendiarism” runs as - 
follows :— = 

Of course after burning down the towns « 
mentioned above, our brave and gallant forces ~2 
have ventured to suggest that the whole busi- 32 
ness was the work of the Sinn Feiners. In this <<: 
they show their manifest superiority to the .: 
Germans, who, as far as we know, have never .* 
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* it 


ventured to suggest that the Belgians burned s 
down Louvain. + ‘ S 
One other passage requires to be = 


quoted. | : 
The most popular charge made against the’ 
Germans was that they persistently drove “3 
civilians before them in their advances so that ** 
the Belgian troops could not fire on jthe advan- :x' 
cing enemy without hitting some .of their own =: 
people. ot, - 2 
In December, 1920, Major-General Strickland, ~ 
a fervent “apostle of brutality,” issued the =>: 
following order to the troops under thecom- +" 
mand inthe Cork area: | : ae 
“In future a Sinn Fein prisoner is to be taken 
handcuffed in the front_of each lorry which. : 
comes into or leaves their areas.” : : 
The New Statesman of May 28, 1921,°° 
describes the revelations made by General’: 
Crozier through the medium of the London: 
Daily News as. “the most damaging.’ 
indictment that has ever been brought.’ 
against a modern civilised government.” 
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It ‘summarises the allegations as‘: 4 
follows:— ° ee 
Very briefly, what Gerieral Crozier alleges 


is that the Crown forces under his own com-. 3 
mand were guilty of a systematic policy of mur-*: 
der, theft and the torturing of prisoners, and’ 
that this policy is not only officially’ condoned, 
but that the very highest officers in the service _ 
have conspired both to sttppress and to invent © 
evidence relating to ‘these crimes. Evidently 
the General knows what he is talking abont; 
for he admits that he himself was. a party in: 
certain cases to these attempts to pervert; 
justice. But, as we have said, we knew almost’ 
all of it before; General Crozier merely makes °* 
our knowledge more precisé. Take, for example, '. 
the case of the ‘“Drumcondra shootings,” 5 
where two, men, Kennedy and Murphy,. | 
admittedly innocent of any crime, “or of any * 
connection with the Sinn Fein activists, were © 
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‘aken ont’ of Dulslin Castle and shot in cald 
<“Dlood. General Crozier tells us that, at the 
= Subsequent enqgttiry into this case by a military 
Court, the evidence in favour of the officer 
accused of the crime was deliberately ‘‘manufac- 
- tured’ by the military authorities in Dublin 


Castle. It was all arranged and rehearsed, and 


he himself was present at one of the “rehear- 
| which took place before a prominent 
officer of the Intelligence Department. 

The paper proceeds :— 

According to General Crozier, the whole 
system of military government.in Ireland isa 
vast conspiracy of silence and lies, in which 
every one from top to bottom is involved. 
- Here again, however, his evidence, though 
_ interesting because specific, is essentially super- 
— fhioas; for a system of “tnofficial”’ reprisals 
officially inspired, such’ as exists in Ireland 


to-day, necessarily involves a huge conspiracy . 


7 of perjury and blackmail. 
We are told further :— 
A demand:has been made in Parliament for 


a judicial enquiry into General Crozier’s allega- 


tions. This demand was instantly met by a 
- counter demard for .an enquiry into General 
..Crozier’s personal “record,” previous to his 
‘employment in Ireland. We neither know nor 
care what the nature of that “record’’ may be, 
. but we would suggest that “records” should 
.. be examined, 

. eoneerned is appointed rather than after he has 
‘s turned “King’s Evidence.” In~-any case, it is 
. both futile and dishonest to attempt to meet 
.. General Crozier’s allegations by innuendoes of 


-: this kind. His evidencé must be examined on 
its intrinsic merits. 1s 
'- prove his statements, and, that being so, his 


He claims to be able to 


. “record’’ is irrelevant.’ But, after all, British 
. justice had always admitted “King’s Evidence” 
~ for what it may be worth, and any properly 
- eonstitnted tribunal knows exactly how to 
“’ make use even of the evidence of a “bad 
.. witness.” We do not wish, of course, to be 
_ as suggesting that General Crozier’s 
2.evidence is tainted in. any respect whatever. 
He has certainly a distinguished military record, 
“and, for all we know, a perfectly blameless 
- reputation. We-believe, indeed, that in every 


“\ yespect he is an honourable and truthful man. - 


: - At the very least heis obviously a man of great 


=. moral courage. -The main point, however, is . 


. that insinuations—true or false~concerning his 
. past have nothing whatever to do with charges 
«> Which he is prepared to substantiate before any 
{judicial tribunal. a. - oY 

‘- But as we do not want to lengthen this 
‘. story of inter-racial hatred, we will con- 
“elude with. The New Statesman’s verdict. - 
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if at all, before the individual . 





Croxier’s indictment of the present military 
regime in Ireland is true. The story of the 
Irish “reprisals” campaign is the most shameful 
episode that has occurred in the history of 
Great Britain over a period that must be 
measured by centuries. The worst allegations 
that were made iu the course of the great State 
tridls of Clive and Warren Hastings a hundred 
years ago were nothing beside the things which 
have actually been done in Ireland during the 
past twelve months~with the full authority 
and knowledge of the Prime Minister and the 
Chief Secretary. 


The Moplah Outbreak. 


The Moplah outbreak is greatly to 
be regretted and emphatically: and un- 


equivocally to be condemned. Even 
when only less than half a dozen 
Government officers had been killed 
and the number of Moplahs_ killed 


was given by the Madras Mail as exceed- 
ing 500, it was oflicially stated that the 
Moplahs were in open rebellion, as the 
Panjab was said to have been 1n open re- 
bellion previous to the declaration of 
martial law there. Martial law: has been 
declared in the Malabar areas, too,- in- 
habited by the Moplahs. They have long 
been known as a fanatical and ignorant 
people, and the riots and disorder, said to 
have been due, in the past, to their 
turbulence, are many. But whatever 
their previous history, it ought not to be 
taken for granted without strict enquiry 
that they wére the party responsible for 
the origin of the trouble. The District 
Magistrate of Malabar states in his com- 
munique : | 2 | 

The District Magistrate had received informa- 
tion that a number of war knives were in 


’ existence in Tirurangadi in contravention of the 


Malabar .Offensive Weapons Act 20° of 1851. 
It was also necessary to arrest for, incitenient 
to outrage certain persons in Tirurangadi under 
Section 8 of the Moplah Outrages Act. Antici- 
pating that resistance would be made, a requtiisi- 
tion was made for: a detachment, of British 


‘troops to support the police and a party 


_arrived at Tirurangadi before dawn on-the 20th. 
Searches were made arid three men were arrésted 
and a small party of Reserves left behind to 
continue the search. The Kizhikkapalle mosque 
was entered by Moplah ‘Police Officers who 
removed their boots before entering the mosque. 

"The Mampuron mosque, which is on the 


“ Byeryone—except those who are wilfully 


ol A | other side of the river, was not approached by 
* ignorant—kuows that the substance of General 


‘anybody. Between the hours .of 14-30 p.m, 
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on the Police force and troops by armed bands 
coming from Tanur, Parappanangadi and the 
adjoining “Amshoms” on the west and from 
Tirurangadi and the “Amshoms” on the east 
asfaras Poumala and Kottkkal. The attacks 
were beaten off, but two officers were strrounded 
and butchered by the mob. 


The first paragraph is rather vague 
and unconvincing. From whom did the 
magistrate receive information regarding 
the existence of war-knives ?° What was 
the character and position of the inform- 
ers? What sort of. weapons are these 
wat-knives ? It is not mentioned in the 
communique that any such knives were 
found after the search. What was the 
definite nature of the incitement to out- 
rage for which three men were arrested ? 
The Governor of Madras informed Mr. 
Yakub Hasan in the course of the inter- 
view which he granted him “that there 
was every reason to suppose that the 
present disturbances were due to the per- 
sistent efforts of the [| Non-co-operation ] 
organisation of which he was a promi- 
nent member.’’ Was the District Magis- 
trate suffering from Nonco-phobia and 
was he the source of the Governor’s in- 
formation? As non-co-operation is a non- 
violent. propaganda, we cannot believe 
without positive proof that any non-co- 
operating organisation ‘could have been 
guilty of incitement to violence. Did the 
Moplah police officers really remove 
their boots before entering the mosque ? 
Or did they really enter it with their 
boots on, and the explanation that they 
took’ off their boots before entering it is 
an afterthought ? 

Whatever the origin of the distur- 
bances their occurrence is. greatly to 
be regretted. They have led to much 
loss of dives and property. In fact, 
apart from the intrinsic worth of 
- the principle of non-violence, expediency 
and policy, too, require us to be non-vio- 
lentin all our methods in the present 
circumstances of India. For the attain- 


ment of even worldlysuccess by the adop- 


tion of methods ‘of violence, it would be 
necessary for us to be superior in the 
training and- equipment needed- for em- 
ploying physical force. This we are not, 


& 


a determined attack was made trom two sides 





and cannot under present circumstances 
be. It is, therefore, only ignorant men, 
blinded by their fanaticism, who can, even 
under grave provocation think of getting © 
the better of the British Government by. 
violent means. : 


The Associated Press has informed the - 
public that the rioters have plundered’ 


and murdered many Hindus and forcibly 
converted many others. If they have | 
done so, they -have undoubtedly done a. 
wicked thing. But we must not allow ° 
the bureaucracy toexploit these stories for: 
creating bad blood between Hindus and 
Moslems. Andin all cases of forcible con: | 


version of Hindu, the religious and social °.% 
heads of Hindu society should immediate: -:-: 


ly take steps for the re-conversion of these *- 
converts. : . 
The proclamation of Swaraj by the 
Moplahs, if true, can be treated seriously -- 
only as it is fraught with further mischief. 
Otherwise it is a fiasco and a farce, pure 


and simple. That they have fought from. = 
will not’ (2 


trenches and used. explosives, 
stand them itt good stead. 


_ Indians in the Dominions. 


The following resolution adopted at 
the Imperial Conference, though noten- 
tirely valueless in the abstract, can have 
little practical value until we are masters 
in or. own country :— 


The Imperial Conference while reaffirming = é 


the resdlution of the Conference of 1918 that 
each community of the British Commonwealth .. 
should enjoy complete control of the composition 
of its own population by means of restriction on 


immigration from any other communities recog: 
nises that there is an incongruity between the .- 


position of India as an equal member of the Bri- ~ 
tish Empire and the existence of disabilities upon |. 
British Indians lawftlly domiciled in some other 
parts of the Empire. The .Imperial Conference 


accordingly is of opinion that in the interests of ~ 
the solidarity of the British Commonwealth it... 


is desirable that the rights of such Indians to 


citizenship should be recognised. The represen- <2: 


tatives of South Africa regret their inability to_ 
accept this resolution. The representatives of 
India while expressing their appreciation accept 
the resolution recorded above but feel bound to 
place on record their profound concern at the 
position of Indiansin South Africa and they 
hope that by negotiation between the Govern- 
ment of India and of South Africa some way. 
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an-be found as soon as it may be possible to 


“. teach a more satisfactory position.” 


re, 


Se. Asregards Indian demands for equal 


¥civie rights in British East Africa, the 
=. Daily Telegraph indulges: in some lies and 
worthless special pleading. 


The journal points out that brown immt- 


- grants outnumber the whites there already. It 


- presents the Kenyans’ 


submissions, showing 


2 how indians have reaped:the benefit of the Eng- 


lish blood, toil, and money expended, and con- 


 “dermns the proposal, which will benefit Indians 


and push into the background men who have 


redeemed Kenya from primitive savagery. 


The Telegraph” expresses every respect for 
Indian aspirations and ambitions, but fails to 
understand why Indians should be made mas- 


ters of the vast area which owes everything to 
’ England and the English. It says thatif East 


Africa does not belong to England it belongs 
to the natives, for whom we are moally respon- 


gible. The journal urges need for caution before 


embarkation upon the novel and hazardots 
experiment of entrusting a couple of million 
blacks to Asiatic control. It points out that In- 


* dian enfranchisement would be regarded calmly 
_. in Kenya if the European population was larger, 


- but European immigrants will not be attracted 


toa young country if they think that it is under 
Asiatic dominion. 

The journal ignores fhe well-known 
facts that East. Africa owes far more to 
Indian toil and money than’ to English 


. toil and money, that it is the Indians 


who redeemed parts of the region from 


primitive savagery long before the begin- 


nings of British rule, and that during the 
late war the English could not have 
beaten the Germans in East Africa if 
indian soldiers had not freely given their 


’ - fives and their blood on the British side. 


The following extracts from Col. Wedg- 
wood’s “The -Future of the Indo-British 
Commonwealth”, bearing on this topic, 
will be found interesting :— 


What has been said about the rights of Domi- 


- gions to restrict immigration (of white. or 


“brown or yellow or black) ifthey’so choose, 
refers to Dominions only—to Colonies that have 
‘risen to that rank, with popularly elected legis- 
latures representing the whole people. - 

It does not refer to Crown Colonies where 
the Colonial Office is supposed to watch over 
the interests of all His Majesty’s subjects. The 


- insolent attitude of the Kenya Colony Govern- 


ENA 


nent towards Indians and ‘natives’ is a direct 
violation of the principle of eyual rights with- 
uf an atom of justification, 
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It is difficult to write with restraint about 
the Kenya Colony. | 

The Indians were in East Africa before the 
British. They were used for making the rail- 
ways and building the country, They run the 
railway and the retail trade. The bulk of the 
wholesale trade is theirs too, as that trade is 
chiefly with India. 

When the war came, the Indian Army defen- 
ded the Colony from the Germans. The Indian 
railways and railwaymen ‘ran’ the war. The 
Sikhs and Punjabis were dying for, the country 
in the jungle of German East Africa, while the 
Somalis and even white Nairobi troops were 
mutiny-struck. ; 

Now, thanks to the Planter Commission and 
a weak Government, these same’ Indians are 
segregated like Jews.in a Russian Ghetto, for- 
bidden to buy land, deprived of education and 
the vote, while a hundred indignities are piled 
upon the heads of the people who in truth have 
done the work and have made Kenya possible. 
Not even Fiji makes all India so ragingly indig- 
The Colonial Office should understand, 
that on one side are 315,000,000 Indians justly 
indignant, and on the other 3,500 white settlers 
unjustly triumphant. 

And what sort are these settlers? One mau 
shoots a ‘native’ whom he suspects of sheep- 
stealing. He does not kill him but allows him to 
die slowly of his wound like carrion. When 
arrested he pleads guilty, but is found ‘innocent’ 
by his mates on the jury. By dint of great 
Parliamentary pressure he is expelled from the 
Colony. By dint of great social pressure he is 
allowed to return theré. Another man of a 
million acres, flogs ‘natives’ in front of the 
Governor's nose to show his.contempt for one 
Governor, and lectures another for two hours 
on his arrival, on what he has got to do if 
the planters consent to accept him. . 

‘Alternately the planters threaten secession 
from the British Empire and whine for British 
money to build railways to develop their estates. 
Every Governor save one has gone under 
in the struggle, and ‘done pooja’ to the settler 
kings. he one who stood up lived in strict 
seclusion to avoid seeing them. 

Itis for this gang that we sacrifice India, 
humanity and equal rights. 

' The Dominions must have their way. But, 
at present, the British Colonial Office -and the 
British Parliament is responsible for Kenya 
and Tanganyika. ‘We will grant Dominion 
Home Rule to Kenya; but let it be quite clearly 
understood that, when “we'do so, whatever 
the education test applied, the hundreds of thou- 


sands of Indians and Moors, and the millions-of 


‘natives’ shall have votes on the same terms as 
the other British citizens, and for the same 
territorial electorates. Equalrights alone can 
take the place of Parliamentary supervision, 
aud equal rights will operate a goud deal inore 






‘Miciently than the Colonial Office and Parlia- 
nent have done so far in East Africa, 


Subjection of the East. 
Colonel Wedgwood writes in his latest 
book referred to above:— 


The old idea was that the -East would al- 
ways sleep and could be kept subject. Through- 
jut the East the war has created national 
sousciousness, just as the Napoleonic wars did in 
Europe a hundred years ago. A united ‘people, 
if they really want freedom, cannot be kept 
subject. India, Ceylon, Burma, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Palestine, will either join a liberalised 
[ndo-British Commonwealth, or they will split 
off in spite of all our power ; and then there will 
be re-started from Asia, all the narrow nation- 
rlist rivalries that disfigured the nineteenth 
century in Europe and ended in the Great War. 


The Possible Achievements. 
Of Indians as Free Men. 


Colonel Wedgwood writes in the same 
book :— | 


India sent almost as many to die for England 
all over the world as the Dominions and Colo- 
nies put together. That was not voluntary co- 
operation—and the result has been non-co-opera- 
tion. Military bosses saw to it .that those 
who would have come, voluntarily and know- 
ing the issue, were not allowed to bear arms. 
Most of those who came were pressed, and the 
less said about it the better. They knew how 
to die; but they did not die for India or for a 
free Commonwealth. Withthem it was Fate, 
and they met Fate with serene eyes, as Indians 
have for five thousand years. What could not 
India fhave done as a race of freemen! We 
pulled through without the real India. 


Racial Insolence. 
The cure for racial insolencé which Col. 


Wedgwood prescribes will be clear from 


the following passages reproduced from 
his book on “The Future of the Indo- 
British Commonwealth”’. 

Just as servants have one voice for the ser- 
vants’ hall and one for the parlour, so English- 
imen in the East have one voice for servants and 
one for their skin-relatives. ‘‘ The only Indians 
they know are their servants, and when they 
do speak tous, they think we are the same,” 
said to me an Indian Member of Council. 
“The meaner the European the more he shouts,”’ 
said in Engineer of Jamshedpur. Itis the ser- 
vauts’ hall voice of Europe. 2 

Gandhi says we want ‘a change of heart.’ 
We might well pray for it, but-that will not 
change his master’s voice. 
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iimperative you must change the facts: he facts’ 
are—we rule. - 3 i” 
The Englishman does not swagger about © 
Japan looking as though he had bought the- * 
bag of tricks ; still less does he swagger through |. 
Sydney or Toronto. In those places he is a new =: 
chum and behaves himself accordingly—till he. *: 







hasa vote. It is where ‘the coloured race’ is” 
ruled by -his own countrymen (who would - 
disown him if they could) that he gets on to 23 
his highest elephant. The English official is --% 
lucky if he does not catch the disease too. No 
Post Office girl behind the counter is so annoy- “: 
ing as the Deputy Assistant some-thing-or-other “4 
who keeps a ‘subject’ Indian waiting half an! 
hour upon the verandah door-mat while he «x 
discusses the races and a Cigarette with his 3 
fifth cousin from Geelong. et 

If the Deputy Assistant realised that the <a 
gentleman upon the door-mat paid him, if he ~# 
knew that he had a vote, could. get nasty - 
questions asked about him in the Council, and -%& 
might get him sacked, he would then discuss the “2 
races with him instead of with his fifth cousin. = 
Instead of grunting, he would say: “Good- <i 
morning, come right in!’ or whatever was the 38 
equivalent in the local vernacular. He would 7: 
say to hiscousin: “This is one of my best pals, 
Rambhuj Dutt Chaudry, a sportsman to the 
finger tips,” and R. D. Chaudry, having no taste. * 
for business either, would sit down, endanger 
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his immortal soul by having a drink, and go ©2333 
home saying of the Deputy Assistant: “ Jones 7! 
isa gentleman.” As it is, he consumes himself <'% 
with impotent rage, and dreams of revenge on. 4 


all the insolent swine who misgovern India. : 
Nothing else will change Jones. No series ~: 2 
of Viceregal Circulars will induce him to com- 
promise’ himself, particularly in the eyes of his “# 
wife, by treating a ‘subject’ as though he were |-9 
a British Citizen, aus 
_ This, I have no doubt, was allthat Mahatma -“4 
Gandhi meant when he told me that acom- °.2 
promise could only be expected if there were a = 2% 
change of heart on the part of the rulers. The 4 
only way to get that change of heart is—sell- 3 
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government. and equal rights. Even bounders “3 








cease to be insolent when they find that it does ».; 
not pay. : 
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The Irish Situation. 







It is necessary to know the substance s 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s reply to Dail: & 
Eireann in order to understand the’: 4 


e- ~ ge, 
tae hte 
Ba ts he 


cogency or otherwise of Mr. De Valera’s ~ 
rejoinder. Here is the substance of what’ », 
Mr. Lloyd George wrote :— ) 

The Government proposals went to the limit: «2 
of their powers with a view to reconciling Brie | % 
tish and Irish interests and they have been ap-. . 
proved as liberal by the whole civilised world _. 
even in quarters sympathetic to extreme Lrish 
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“stiles unless definite progress is made towards 


nise this and further negotiations would be fu- 


thie acceptance of the basis. Government pro- 
; posed to give Ireland control of every nerve 
» Jibre of her national existence. She would have 
© her own language, her own religious life, com- 
. plete power of taxation and finance, only agree- 
“ing to keep trade and transport as free as pos- 


“gible to Great Britain. 


Ireland would have un- 


~ controlled authority in education, in land, agri- 


culture, conditions of labour, industry, health, 


_ homes of people, and defence. Thus she would 


be free in every aspect of national activity, ex- 
pression and development. Even the States of 
America do not enjoy such rights. The propo- 


_ gals, moreover, invite Ireland to be partner in 


the commonwealth of the free nations united by 


. allegiance to the King. The Government con- 
 siders the proposals fulfil your wish as regards 
’ the principle of government by consent of the 
‘governed. Mr. Lloyd George points out that 
. Mr. De Valera in advancing his claims has 


disowned all famous Irish leaders from Grattan 


to Parnell and Redmond. Mr. De Valera’s 


urgument that the relations of Ireland with the 
Empire can be compared with those of Holland 
and Belgium with Germany are premises no Bri- 
tish Government. can ever accept. He points 


* out that no political principle can be applied 


without recognising the limitations imposed 
by physical and historical facts. We believe 
that a permanent reconciliation between Great 


- Britain and Ireland cannot be attained without 
- the recognition of physical and historical inter- 


dependence which makes complete political and 


- economic separation impracticable for both. We 
. cannot discuss the settlement involving Ireland’s 
_ refusalto accept our invitation toa free and 
' equal partnership in the British Commonwealth 
' wider one sovereign. 


The following is the text of Mr. De 


_v alera’s reply to Mr. Lloyd George :— 


tes 


“Dail Erreann by a unanimous vote has rejec- 
ted the proposals of your Government. From 
your letter of August 13th, it was clear that 


. the principle we were asked to accept was that 
. the “Geographical propinquity” of Ireland to 
: Great Britain imposed the condition of the sub- 
- ordination of Irelarid’s right to Britain’s stra- 
tegic interests as she conceives them and that 
- the very Jength and persistence of the efforts 


made in the*past to compel Ireland’s acquies- 


- cence in foreign domination imposed the condi- 


tion of acceptance of that domination. Now, 


~ we cannot believe that your Government ititend- 
-ed to commit itself to the principle of sheer 
- muilitarism destructive of international morality 
. and fatal to the world’s peace. If a small nation’s 


- right to independence is forfeit when a more 
' powerful neighbour covets its territory for mili- 
- tary and other advantages, it: is supposed to 
confer, there is an end to liberty. No longer cau 


a small nation claim the right to separate sove-- 
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reign existence. Holland and Déumark can be 
made subservient to Germany, Belgium to Ger- 
many or France, Portugal to Spain. Ifnations 
that have been forcibly annexed to the empire 
lose thereby their title to independence there can 
be for them no rebirth to freedom. In Ireland’s 
case to speak of. her seceding from the partner- 
ship she has not accepted or from allegiance 
she has not undertaken to render is fundament- 


ally false just as the claim to subordinate lier 


independence to British strategy is fundamen~ 
tally unjust to neither. Can we as representa- 
tives of the nation lend countenance if our refu- 
sal to betray the nation’s honour and trust 
reposed in tis is to be made the issue of the wart 
by Great Britain ? We deplore it, we are cons- 
cious of our responsibilities to the living as we 
are mindful of our obligationsto the heroic dead; 
we have not sought warand do not seek war, - 
but if war is made ttpon us we must and shall 
defend ourselves confident that whether our 
defence is succesful or unsuccessful no body of 
representative Irishmen and Irishwomen will 
ever propose to the nation tosurrender its birth- - 
right. We long for theend of the conflict be- — 
tween Britain and Ireland. If your Govern- 
ment is determined to impose its will upon us 
by force and, antecedent to negotiation, to insist 
upon conditions involving the surrender of our 
whole national position, and to make negotia- 
tions a mockery, the responsibility, for the con- 
tinuance of the conflict rests with you: On the 
basis of the broad guiding principle of govern- 
ment by the consent ofthe governed peace can 
be secured, a peace that will be just and honour: 
able to all and fruitful of concord and enduring 
amity, To negotiate such peace Dail Eireann 
is ready to appoint representatives and if your 
Government accepts the principle proposed to 
invest them with plenary powers to meet and 
-arratge with you forits application in detail,’— 
“Renter.” 


‘The question turns on Ireland’s right to 
have a seperate existence, if and when she 
chooses. Colonel’'Wedgwood defends this 
right, under certain conditions, in his work 
on “The Future of the Indo-British Com- 
monwealth.”’ Says he :— 


_ It seems to me that ifa great body of citizens 
desire to secede from any country, and are 
prepared to take their share of that country’s . 
old indebtedness and liabilities, they are entitled 
to do so. 

An unwilling partner is a greater danger to 
any country than a separate country free and 
no longer held by force, | 
_ Ido not know whose fleet is supposed to be 
going to threaten Great Britain from the safe 
refuge of Berehaven, but I would rather have 
an enemy using Berehaven, than twenty million 
bitter Irishmen scattered throughotit the world 
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avid seizing ever y Srnec to exe those 


who hold their ‘country down. In any case 
whether the danger be greater or less, ae 
right to secede is the right to govern oneself : 

is primary. The Jews went out into the ide 
ness. The Boers trekked north into the un- 
known beyond the great river. Both were 
within thet? rights. So too, as wenow reckon, 
were the thirteen states of North America 
within their rights when they seceded, so was 
Brazil when it left Portugal, or Columbia under 
Bolivia. 

Qualifications are, however, necessary, One 
is, that joint obligations responsibly entered. 
into, must be honoured, if right is to be pre- 
served. Another, that a niajority of all 
inhabitants of the seceding area must be for 
secession, not only some, who happen to be 
white or powerful, Another, that the minority 


who do not wish to secede must not suffer for ° 


their convictions. 

Viewed from this perfectly democratic point 
of vision, Ireland has a right to secede from the 
British: Empire, and the’ five counties, or the 
-greater part of them, have a right to secede 
from Ireland—provided that the seceding 
Irish will take their share of the National debt 
for the incurring of. which they are as res- 
ponsible as are the rest of us. What their 
share may be is a matter for arbitration. 


aoe 


Vivekananda on Ram Mohun Roy. | 
Sister Nivedita left some ‘‘Notes of | 
Some Wanderings with the Swami Vive- 
kananda”, which were published by the 
Udbodhan Office of Calcutta after her 
death. One of these Notes relate to what 


the Swami said in Naini Tal about Ram — 


Mohun Roy. 


It was here, too, that we heard a long talk on , 
Ram Mohun Roy, 3 in which he pointed out three | ! 
things: as the dominant notes of this teacher’s 
message, his acceptance of the Vedanta, his 
preaching of patriotism, and the love that em: | 
braced the Mussalman equally with the Hindu. , ; 
In all these things, he claimed himself to have, 
taken up the task that the breadth and fore- } 
sight of Ram Mohnn Roy had mapped out. 


It were much to be wished that some 


_ one had preserved this long talk. 


Ram Mohun Roy Anniversary. 


Every year in various provinces of 
India, meetings are held-in honour of 
Ram Mohun Roy on the 27th of Septem- 
‘ber, on which date he died at Bristol. 
Yt ishoped that this year Rabindranath 
Tagore: will deliver an address on the 
Raja, whom le has called ( M. R., August, 





| Circumstances may 
withdraw a prosecution on a reasonable doubt | 


-emphasise this as 
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T9215. py elk) he Rea weet man in 
our age who had the profound faith. 
and large vision to feel in his heart the * 
unity of soul between East and West. 28 
I follow him, though he is asi Se 
rejected by my countrymen.” 


Postcard Reproductions 

of Indian Art. mee 
Reproductions of old Indian sculptures .-*2 
and paintings are of great use to three. %2 
classes of students: those who are interest-.34) 
ed in the history of Indian religions, those ~2: 
who are interested in the ‘history of 48 
Indian culture, and those who are students, 2% 
‘of Indian Art in itself. They also *@% 
deserved ‘to be cherished by the cultured 37 
-public in general. The Oxford University 34 
Press has rendered good service by repro- 343 
ducing from the British Museum collection,3# 
seven specimens of old Indian sculpture“, 
and eight specimens of drawings and 24 


paintings’ of the Mughal and Rajput oo 
schools, in the form of pictorial postcards. +. 
The cards are thick and smooth and the <"% 
reproductions are neat. and clear. The: +3 
specimens have been well-chosen. ae 
The Munitions Case. a 

In the communique issued by the’ as 
Industries Department of the Government a 
of India it is observed :— 3 
As the decision to withdraw has been taken! a 
and is irrevocable, it isnow useless to discuss | a 
. the question. whether Government should or : a 
should not, in any circumstances, have with-..: ee 
drawn from the prosecution. Different opinions - i 


may not, unreasonably be held as to the course /s% 
which Government ‘should pursue when it: ay 
realises that a costly prosecution may fail for..% 
reasons inherent in the case itself at any stage 12% 
in the judicial proceedings; but while the. 
Governor-General in Conncil agrees that: 
‘render it justifiable to’ 

















arising as to the attitude which a court may- 
assume on the fact placed before it, he desires “8 
to make it clear that it is impossible to justify’ 33 
its withdrawal on. the specific grounds givens.25 
in this case. It is the more necessary tO ee ee 
an implication has been’ *2 
drawn from, this incident-that even where proof’ a 
is believed to exist of palpable fraud ,Governmentra4 
will be prepared to save the offender from 223 
prosecution on the ground that a section ‘Of 
the financial or commercial community wilk 
suffer from his conviction. This is a doctring #9 
SO inconsistent with ‘the pracy on ' aghtg ae 
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4. Strongest exception 
; it may be preferable that men though guilty 
-§° Should escape punishment rather than that a 
{ oe number .of innocent: persons should suffer 
~ toss. 
offender ‘fails to involve loss or suffering to 
'- innocent persons and considerations of this 
“nature cannot be permitted to 
 eourse of justice. 
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Government must take the 
to the suggestion that 


It is seldom that the «conviction of an 


influence ‘the 


_. As the Governor-General in Council has 


. eondemned the grounds on which the 
-. prosecution was withdrawn, it is no 


longer necessary to examine then. But 


: ‘> we donot understand why. the decision 


ae 


is irrevocable. 
The Governor-General 


There remains the final point. The 
circumstances in which an assertion was made 


: in court of the guilt of the accused in this 


‘case have already been explained. It is, the 
Governor-General in Council believes, entirely 


iu contrary to the usage observed in such cases 


and itis, he strongly maintains, contraty to 
the spirit of justice that a definite assertion 
should be made of the guilt of accused when 
it is intended to withdraw from the prosecution 


~ and thus to deprive him ofthe opportunity of 


testing or rebutting the evidence alleged to 
exist against him. - - 

It is definitely stated that Sir Thomas 
Holland has resigned. But should be let 


off so easily ? What are the 120 Swade- 


shi industries which would have collapsed 
‘if the prosecution of Karnani and Banerjee 


had been proceeded with? Should there 


not be a thorough-going investigation to 


*. ascertain whether the brief and worthless 
* -agitation mm Calcutta urging the with- 
* ‘drawal of the case was not a got-up 


.. affair, ? 


There are good grounds for. 


+. believing that the agitation was instigat- 
», ed by interested parties, including -some 


It is the bounden duty of 
Government to find ont these men and 


_.. punishthem. Very grave insinuations and 
. accusations against some persons are 
- passing from mouth to mouth, and some 


the public has been swindled in connection with - 


of these have even been repeated in the 
public press. For instance, The Catholic 
Herald of India ( August 10) wrote: 

Ithas been stated that the extent to which 
the Munition Board amounts to nine crores 
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-. eoneludes his statement thus :— 


‘hurriedly deciding 





of rupees. If this is true, the lakh and a half 
placed to the discredit of the three accused 
is only a flea-bite. What the public in Calcutta 
thinks of it is this: Government, in the course 
of itsinvestigations, discovered that the number 
of those implicated in the conspiracy was so 
great and included men of such high standing,~— 
officials, knights of this and that, C. I. E.’s, 
commercial magnates—that, appalled by the 
magnitude of the scandal, it withdrew its 
charges, 

The withdrawal of the case against 
those who are alleged to have stolen a 
lakh and a half may be irrevocable, but 
why not prosecute the others who stole. 
the remaining eight crores and ninety- 
eight and a half lakhs ? | 

Sir Thomas Holland’s story discloses 
the fact that Karnani had a claim against 
the Government amounting to over two 
lakhs of rupees for the supply of munitions 
not connected with this case. Sir Thomas. 
was approached (by whom it 1s not said) 
in connection with this claim, and “the 
Hon'ble Member made it clear to those 
who approached him in the matter that 
Government would not consider the ques- 
tion of withdrawal so long 4s a suit for 
these claims was threatened.”” Thereupon, 
“early in July intimation was received 
from the solicitors of Sukhlal Karnani 
withdrawing without prejudice but at 
the same time without condition the civil 
claim preferred by him.” Does not this 
story originating from Sir Thomas tend 
io bring Government into contempt by 
lending itself to the construction that 
justice is a commodity for barter? And 
should not its author, therefore, be prose- 
cuted for sedition ? As in another munt 
tions case similar barter is alleged to have 


-been suggested by an official, the matter 


deserves serious consideration. | 

The reasons given by. Sir Thomas for 
ly to withdraw the 
case without consulting the Chief Con-~ 


_troller of Surplus Stores and the Governor- » 


General are-flimsy. The heavens would 
not have fallen and the ten- dozen “Swa- 
deshi industries” would. not have gone to 
the dogs, if a week’s adjournment of ‘the 
cease after July 30 had been obtained for 
such consultation. | a 

Ifthe prosecution succeeded he thought that 


Government might suffer from the sinister 


We, 





actaibn that. it ‘haa deliberately done harm. 
to Indian industrial development by striking 


_at this [Karnani Industrial] bank. 


There would .not certainly have been 
any such imputation if Government had 
prosecuted both European and Indian 
firms guilty of theft..As: things stand, 
Government cannot prevent’-the rumour 
spreading that two minor Indian culprits 
have been let off in order to save the major 
culprits, including officials and E uropeans. 
We, therefore; consider a sifting enquiry 
indispensable. 

We have quoted a passage from The 
Catholic Herald of India .of the 10th 


August. In fairness we ought to quote ; 


passages from.its two subsequent issues, 
too, though they ate long. It wrote on 
the 17th : 


Is Government really the great maipee ? If. 


the accused were -guilty, were they the only 
cttlprits ? Government has blundered, but 
even so it has blundered cleverly. by discharging 
accused Indians. first, and thus silencing the 
bulk of the Indian press. At any rate we do 
not -See what else Government could. do but 
back ont of the: prosecution as gracefully as 
if could, as soon as it realised that in a conflict 
with the combine of: wealth, it was sure to 
be beaten. - Was not Sir Edward Carson offered 
to come out to defend European firms ? 

It is futile to press for the conviction of two 
accused, if they are only the small fry of the 
fish pond, and if, such a bevy is to be hauled 
up as will. disgrace every European in India. 
Besides, the prosecution would probably cost 
_more than the case is worth. 

The significance of the Munitions Board 
Case hes elsewhere: It gives us the measure 
-of our own public morality. Let us be careful 
not, to accuse the rich promiscuously.; many 
of them have shared with the poor and the 
middle classes the worst trials of the war, and 
displayed: equal bravery ;. but capitalism as a 
system has come out of this war with more 
cash than credit. It has speculated on ‘the 
blood ‘of the country. It was the same in the 
war of 1870 when capitalists supplied the 
soldiers with boots in card board, and the men 
had to.tramp and fight with their bare feet in 
the snow. It has been the same during the great 
war in England, France and Germany. And 
from Calcutta’ we have despatched to’ our 
soldiers in Egypt and Mesopotamia food that 
was rotten, and pocketed the profits. Who cared ? 
We are comfortable, . Let us all bear the shame 
of it, and not blame Government for a legal 
blunder when the blood of our soldiers is 
on our own heads. , 

On the 24th it wrote thus i in part :— 


19% 15 » 


‘but the method was not., 











We wrote two articles.on the ‘Munition 
Board Case. The first which sharply criticise 
Government’s method of withdrawing the case 4 
against the Indian accused, was “reproduced.2; 
by the Anglo-Indian press, and ignored bys"! 
the Indian press; the- second, which excused*s. 
Government for the. fact of the. withdrawal, 
was ignored by the Anglo-Indian - ae and. 
reproduced by the Indian press. 
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Our contemporary is mistaken. E vie 
dently its editor deos not read the verna- < 
cular papers of Bengal. We know of at 
least two Bengali journals, Rindusthan ay 
(a daily) and Prabasi (a monthly) which, 3 
besides writing vigorously on the case, a 
quoted from the’ Catholic Herald of 10th § 
August. ° “ 

The Herald of August- -24 proceeds :— og : 

It is evident that the arguments used by! = a8 
the Advocate-General. for backing out of the =i8 
prosecution were about the lamest, the most *% Fe 
callously unjust, the most mischievous, the: AS 


most illegal he could have hit upon. Yet at «3 
the same time it must. be admitted that if * 4 
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Government saw the. impossibility. of prosecut~ * 
ing European firms, the fairest thing it could. “4d is 
do was to stop its prosecution against the :4 
Indian firms as well. The action was plausible, « 


erat ; 


This has created. an szecetiniile piquant ~ 


situation. Both the European Association and - tt 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce have loudly‘; 
summoned Government to disclose its true oe 
yeasons. The fun ofit is that these two bodies :'% 
know the true reasons perfectly well; not only... 18 
that, but they know that Government knows..; 3 a 
the true reasons and cannot, dare not give’ Bs 
them. We never saw the devil twisting his 7% 
own tail as circumlocutionally as that. Itis :% 
really too cruel. Though.4a number of European. . ss 
firms and individuals, be it-said to their credit; =:4 
have kept a clean conscience.and clean hands, 1g 
itis public knowledge that Government has is 
been robbed to the tune of nine crores. by 4 
both Indians and Europeans: that ‘against ~ a 
the latter, Government has not got the ghost ,: 


of a chance ; ; and now the | bodies: that re. & 
present them can afford to lecture it on “the |= 
absolute necessity of ruling with equity and.” 
justice,” on, the crime of ‘ ‘striking at the very - 2 
fundamental principle of commercial morality.” = 
They will have a public meeting of protest; ::% 
they will clamour for the head of. Sir Thomas 
Holland, for the heads of the two Indian 
accused ;~ they would clamour forthe head of — 
the Viceroy, had he not been quick in stating .. 
he knew nothing about it ; and as a Clive | os - 
Street journal puts it, “there was Homeric |" 
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laughter in Clive Street when the daily press 


announced the official retreat from an unten. *~ 
able .position..and the laughter réose to oe 


* 
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Tuscan roar alter the apology. of the Advocate- 

_. General was read and understood.” 

_ The Herald's advice, which Government 

has not followed, is contained in the 

paragraph quoted below. 

| What is Government todo? One thing we 
can advise is to stoop down, and with a finger 

- write on the ground, and ifthey insist, say: 

“He that is without sin among you, let him 


first cast a stone at her.”’ 


There is another alternative: it 1s for 
_ Government to disregard interests of class and 

race and bring to book whoever is guilty, and 
perish the consequences. It is the honourable 
part of justice along the costly path of law. 
Government will be beaten, as justice is often 
- heaten by law,-but it will save its soul. We 
have no hesitation in saying that this is the 
more honourable course, but we doubt whether 
_ Government commands the heroism to follow 
it. Ifthisis what is nieant by the Chamber 
of Commerce, and: the European Association, 
all honour to their bravery. 


The Late Mr. Prabhat Kusum 
Ray Chaudhuri. 

It is with deep regret that we record 
the death of Mr. Prabhat Kusum Ray 
Chaudhuri, Barrister-at-Law. He was 
very popular with his colleagues of 


the Calcutta Bar, connected with many | 


public institutions and rendered good 
service to them. He was an excellent 
organiser and threw himself heart and 
soul into anything that he undertook to 
do. At social functions, his help, most 
willingly and ungrudgingly rendered, was 
invaluable ;—he would often: of his own 
accord cheerfully and with quiet dignity 
do even such duties as are entrusted to 
servants. He was secretary to the Prisoners’ 
Aid’ Society and to the Calcutta Motor 
Drivers’ Association, and president of the 
Budge Budge Mill Labourers’ Union. 
The signal service which he rendered in 
connection with the tasxi-strike some 
months ago endeared him to the Drivers. 
He worked indefatigably in connection 
with the Congress organisation in Calcutta 
in 1917 and 1920, which contributed 
very much to the success of the. Congress 


sessions in Calcutta in those two. years. . 


He was also for aterm a member of the 
All-India Congress Committee. He made 
excellent arrangements for the sittings of 
the non-official commission, presided over 


_ translations 


ee Tele 


by Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, to enquire 


into the Calcutta riots of 1918. Since the 
death last year ‘of his father, the late 
Babu Deviprasanna Ray ~*~ Chaudhuri, 
founder and editor of the Nabyabharat, 





he had been editing that monthly with his . 


usual zeal and ability.- In the course of a 
few months, he was able to effect many 
improvements both in the get-up and the 


contents of the review. Many thoughtful 


and well-informed articles on political, 
educational and other. subjects appeared 


in it during the last few months. Mr.. 


Ray Chaudhuri was of a charitable dis- 
position and used to help poor students. 
The poor found in him a hospitable host. 
He has-been cut off in the prime of life,— 
he was only 43 at the time of his death. 
We deeply sympathise with the bereaved 
family. 
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Professor Sylvain Levi. 


The educated public will be glad to 
learn that the distinguished French indo-, 
logist, Professor Sylvain Levi, is coming 
out to India in October next to work 
at Bolpur in connection with the Bisva- 
Bharati, which is the nucleus. of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s projected inter- 
national. university. He will deliver lectures, 
and also train students in methods of 


‘tesearch. He has been in India before. . 


When in 1897 an article by Pandit 
Haraprasad Sastri appeared in the Journal 
of the Asiatic-Society of Bengal on “Palm 
Leaf Mss. in the Durbar Library of 
Nepal”, the French Professor started at 
once for India, came to Caleutta and. then 
went to Nepal. During his short stay 
there, he made himself very popular with 
the Buddhists and collected many im- 
portant and unique manuscripts, many of 
which he has published with French 
and ‘notes. Some of his 
important contributions to our knowledge 
of ancient India are his great. work on 
Nepal, his work on the Hindu Theatre, his 


edition and translation of the Sutra- 
lankara and his . investigations into 


Chinese and Central Asian literature for 
facts of Indian history and Indian anti- 


quity. ; ‘ 
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“A Venomous Prosecution.” 


Repression has been so widespread in 
India in recent times and so energetically 
pursued by Government officials, that it 
has not been possible to describe or refer 
to any individual cases in this monthly 
Review. But occasionally exceptions 
must be made. In an article with the 
heading “A Venomous Prosecution” Mr. 
Gandhi writes in Young India, in patt : 


During my travels in the United Provinces, I 


have come across extraordinary tales of 
repression. For the present I propose only to 
deal with two cases of prosecution which I do 
not hesitate to consider venomous. Messrs. 
Mohansinh Darmal and Shambhunath, a 
Zamindar of Sitapur and ex-Tahsildar, were 
called upon to show cause why they should not 
file security for an offence described thus in the 
summons :— 


Whereas it appears from the report of the Patwari 
at Ramgadh that | 

1| Th. Molansinh of Ramgadh, — 

2] 3B. . Shambhunath, late Naib °Tahsildar, at 
present at Bhowali and Bhunyadhar, are taking part 
in anti-Government agitation and selling notes for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund, as such agitation ,against the 
Government established by law is likely to eventually 
lead to'a disturbance of the public tranquility and 
breaches of the peace, hence these persons are called 
on to show cause why they should not be bound over 
to keep the peace for one year in personal bonds 
of Rs, 1,000 each and each in two sureties in Rs. 
S00 each, = : ~~ 

On the face of it, the summons discloses no 
offence. But the painful humour of the situa- 
tion is accentuated upon reading the Patvari’s 
statement. It refers to the accused having 
paid the collections to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and having been found in the company of such 


a confirmed non-co-operator as Pandit Nehru - 


“{ sen. Jin a place like Ramgadh, a sanatorium. 
It is true, the magistrate has not the courage 
to mention this very relevant fact, but as-the 
second accused made it abundantly clear in his 
statement, his being with and having served 
Panditji was the sole offence. The acctised 


is @& well-known man in his district. 
He is known also to be a consumptive 


in the jast stages. His right lung is almost 
- gone, The other, and his bowels are badly 
affected, He has not taken any active part in 
any political work for many months. He had 
not Made any speeches. He was in Ramgadh, 
like Panditji himself, recouping his health. Thus 
there was absolutely no excuse for the magis- 
trate to arrest the accused or to go on with his 
trial after the arrest. The fact is, the magistrate’s 
idea was evidently to terrorise all those who had 
anything to do with non-co-operation even to 
the extent of collecting subscriptions or helping 
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non-co-operation in villages. It may be sdid - 
thatsuch things are really an exceptionand that . 


_their importance need not be exaggerated..I am 


unable to subscribe to the doctrine. The magis- — 
trate in the instances quot may have adopted | 
an original method of acting, but my observa- . 
tion of the United Provinces leads me to the 
conclusion that there is subtle terrorism going | 
Onin the United Provinces as nowhere else © 
except perhaps in Sindh, designed solely to kill - 
non-co-operation activities, no matterhow non- _ 
violent and otherwise innocent they might be. — 
The United Provinces Government are doing ~ 
in a clever and cowardly manner what Sir . 
Michael O’Dwyer’s Government did inan honest » 
blunt manner. He followed up the logic of his © 
policy and had the courage to arrest all the. 
leaders and to ‘create an atmosphere for an open | 
Jalianwala. The U. P. ‘Government will not 
arrest leaders of the, front rank, except in | 
isolated cases like Mr. Sherwani’s. They have. . 
arrested Mr- Ranga Iyer. They have not as yet 
touched Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru or Mr. Joseph, ~— 
though all the three issued ‘their challenge © 
simultaneously. The Raja of Mahmudabad is . 
stated by the Independent to have defended the: 
action ofa District Judge who. suspended an.- 


acting munsarim in East Badaun for failing to_ 


produce a written declaration of loyalty by. 
his son who had been served with a noticeunder 
section 144. He was suspended on the 10th 
May pending production of the required declara- — 
tion. No doubt the son was living with the 
father. The result was, that on the Gth of. 
June the father produced the son’s application 
to join an.Aman-sabha and procured reinstate-. 
ment by selling his son’s liberty of action. Sf 
we could but peep behind thé scene, we would. 
probably find confidential despatches seeking © 
to justify.the suspension of the poor munsarim. 
Be that however as it may, we have here the 
melancholy fact that pressure is being put 
upon, Government servants in order to compel 
their boys to withdraw from the non-co-opera- 
tion movement. ; 
Repression in the United 
: Provinces. | : 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi has also published in 
Young India a note prepared by Pandit 
Jawahirlal Nehru reviewing repressive 
measures in the United Provinces to the 
30th May last. The Pandit writes in 
part :— 
Repression in the U. P. has on the whole, 
not been of the flashy type, the arrest of promi: 
nent leaders, etc., but it has been very thorough 
and there are few who have not felt.the force of 
it, It may be considered under three heads : 
. 4. In its relation to the Kisan movement, 
2. The trial and conviction of young work: 
ers, j | 





8, “The use of Security Sections & Sec. 144. 
8. °Y. The Kisan [or Peasant ] movement. 
“- A very determined and persistent effort has 
‘been made by Goverment to kill this move- 
ment. Early in February, Ramchandra, Kedar- 
nath and Deo Narain were arrested. There was: 
no disturbance of any kind and Government 
was emboldened to take concerted action to 
‘crush the Kisans. Columns of cavalry, artillery 
and infantry were marched through the princi- 
pal districts and people were fotced to supply 
rasad, etc., to the troops. ‘In one place school 
boys were made to salute the European troops. 
Jn Rai Bareli and Fyzabad large numbers of 
Kisans were arrested ostensibly for the part 
they took in the looting in January. Most of 
these Kisans were.innocent-and their sole offence. 


was that they were panches. Hundreds were - 


kept-in jail and then released without trial.. 
Hundreds are stillin jail awaiting trial. Some 
weeks ago there were nearly 700 Kisans in the 
Fyzabad jail:. They had been there for three 
months without trial, Prisoners who have been 
released say. that the men in jail.are given such 
bad food that cholera has broken.out and they 
are dying in‘ numbers. 

. In Sultanpur and Pratapgadh districts there 
was no disturbance.of any kind. But even here 
hundreds of panches and sarpanches are in jail 
oer have been made to give security. The usual 
offence charged against them -is, yt WATS ataat 
Sr site Veils TTT wel STA ae HaGT HCA Br. 
Sometimes itisadded that arg ardtaw ax feanae. 
Yhere was some truth ‘in these allegations in 
December last, and in'January. But since then 
‘there has hardly been a single case of social 
boycott in these districts. False cases are 
‘started on these allegations and conviction 
Almost invariably follows. Most of these cases 
axe instituted by private parties at the instiga- 
“tion ofthe local police or Zamindar, ° 
»._ <The Seditious. Meetings Act has-been in force 
ta Fyzabad, Pratapgadh, Sultanpur-and Rai 
-Bareli, Before this act was applied, all meet- 
Ags were prohibited under Sec. 144 in some of 
these districts. This order was obeyed and no 
: meetings were held. } 
tious Meetings Act was enforced. - 


' ‘Our workers in these districts are harassed in 
_4 variety of ways.- Villagers are threatened lest 
‘they join the Congress or help us in any other 
way. .They have been.told orally that to use 
-acharkha ‘is against the law, to shout “Ma: 
-hatma Gandhiki jai” is a heinous offeticé,’ to 
sign the Congress form is illegal, &c. &e. Men 
who ‘have’ signed are threatened with legal 
proceedingS and bribes are extorted to hush 
- matters up. : 


Six young student workers in Pratapgadh 


_ were sent to jail for distributing leaflets. They ' 


* were asked to give Security, but they refused to 
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doso. Two workers have been sentenced to. — 
6 months’ rigorous imprisonment on a false 
charge of breaking the provisions of the 
Seditious Meetings Act. One of ‘these was 
beaten and kicked by a policeman. 
2. Conviction of workers. _ - 
A considerable number of Congress and 
Khilafat workers have been proceeded against 
and sentenced. None of the. leaders of the 
movement have so far been touched, but many.of . 
their efficient lientenants have gone. 
Some volunteers ‘have been sent to jail in 
connection with the anti-drink campaign. 
8. Security Sections and Sec. 144. 
There has been an extraordinarily wide use 
of the sections and there is hardly a prominent. 
worker who has not been served with a notice 


“~ 


under Sec. -“i44. ea | ae 


. Miscellaneous. . a Ss — 

Many gun licences: have been, confiscated: 
Government servants have been threatened with 
dismissal because their relatives were non-co- 
operators. Orders have been issued. prohibiting 
the use of the Gandhi cap. Notices have been 
issued threatening those who collect and those, 
who pay subscriptions to the Swaraj Fund. 

Congress and Kisan Sabha offices have been 
raided by the police. : 

In Benares, some students and others were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 


The Late Mr. Ullal Raghunathayya. 


A New India correspondent writes that 
with the passing away of Mr. Ullak Raghu- 
nathayya at the age of 81, Mangalore 
has lost its earliest, bravest and the’ most 
exemplary figure in social and religious , 
reform, as also an indefatigable’ humani- 


- tarian worker. He was a most pious man 


ot a quiet disposition. Behind his simple 
and unpretentious exterior lay concealed - 
the soul of a true hero. His practicé never 
differed from his professions, 


“Social persecutions, and domestic and 
other calamities of the most tragic character 
that befell him during all time of his life never 
for once shook his faith in his principles and led 
him away from the path of duty. The local 
Brahmo Samaj, Social Reform Association and 
the Depressed Classes Mission owe their success 
entirely to his efforts and inspiration, while 
the recent’ growth of the popularity of these 
movements is due very largely to the example 
of his life,’’ : 


He once presided’ over the All-India 
Theistic Conference. A full and detailed 
account of all that he did and suffered for 


= 





the depressed classes should be published, 
with his portrait. 
Benares Hindu University. 
The Gazette of India, August 27,1921, 


publishes the Balance Sheet of the Benares - 


Hindu University for the year ending 30th 
June, 1920, signed by its Vice-chancellor, 
personal assistant to Pro-vice-chancellor, 
Auditor, and Accountant. There are also 
thirteen statements. Does the Caleutta 
University publish its accounts in this 
way? " 


The Late Kabiraj Upendranath Sen. 

The late Kabiraj Upendranath Sen’s 
services tothe public were many and varied 
in character. Heis known as one of the 
earliest publishers of ancient Sanskrit 
medical works, and one of the earliest and 
- largest manufacturers of Ayurvedic medi- 
cines, He was a prominent swadeshi work- 
er, and took part in the agitation against 
the partition of Bengal. He was for years 
managing director of the Banga Lakshmi 
Cotton Mills. But‘for him, the Hitabadt 
could not have been what it ts, and he 
helped Sir (then Babu ) Surendranath 
Banerjea to make the Bengalee leading 
daily. He gave public support to inter- 
caste marriages. 

Calcutta Vice. 

Rev. Herbert Anderson rendered good 
service to the cause of social welfare by 
contributing to the Bengalee some time 
ago a series of articles on the temperance 
question. He is now engaged in contri- 
buting to the same paper a similar series 
on Calcutta vice. The leading women of 
Bombay are making strenuous efforts to 
rescue girls and women from a life of 
degradation and misery. Who is going 
to rouse the conscience of Calcutta and 


- Bengal? Mr. Anderson says in his fourth ° 


* 


- article :— 


Ifit is true that Something like three to four 
hundred girls are needed every year to keep up 
the supply for Calcutta vice, it can be ‘realized_ 
how many kidnapped or unfortunate innocents 
are brought to Caleutta aunually, the crime 
agaist whom is never discovered and never 
punished. Isit nota reasonable appeal to the 
compassion of all Calcutta citizens, especially - 


such rescte 
grudge. 


The Bengal Children’s Bill should cer- 
tainly be amended to include girls. We = 
are glad to note that the Select Committee |<: 
have made a material alteration in the “* 
‘Bill to include girls in its scope. eae 


a) 


parents, to save these children ? The Children’s“ 


Bill, if amended to include girls, can be made an 


: effective piece of. legislation, and the cost of © 
is a- burden. no true patriot will 


“Begar” in Simla. 


Says: 


In view of complaints made regarding abuse - = 
of ‘begar’ or paid statutory labour on Hindustan ~ eH 
Tibet Road between Simla and Bushahr, the | 


Government undertook last winter a complete 
revision of the existing system on that road. 


So far as the British Territory of Kotgarh is: 
concefned, the use of the ‘begar’ has beén practi- ©“ 
cally abolished, Government officers on duty - 
alone being entitled to secure coolies on “begar’”’ 
system and that only on a very restricted scale. 


"A Parjab Government comumnique — 


Similar arrangements have been nearly complet« °° % 
ed as regards the stages of road whichliein State °° 


Territory. Other forms of labour supplied by 


the subjects of the Hill Chiefs to their rulers - 
in Simla States are regulated in most cases ~*%: 


by provisions laid down at the last. revenue ©: 
settlement of each State and there has been a © * 
general amelioration. at each settlement of » 2% 
conditions regarding the amount of labour to °° 
be supplied paid the amount and method ©; 
The regulation of - :; 
such forms of labour is primarily the concern of ~ 
the Feudatory Chiefs in whose territory it is °°: 
customary, but arrangements are being made. . : 
in consultation with the Chiefs to reveiw ..%} 
the existing ‘conditions with the object of | -: 
be os 
introduced at once without awaiting the 3 


of compensation and for it. 


ascertaining what improvements can 


completion of the existing terms of settlement. 


“Practically. abolished” will not. do 54 
the accursed system of impressing labour .. 
must be entirely abolished. No Govern- ; 


ment officer, be he even the Viceroy, should 


have the right to secure coolies onthe B 
“begar’” system. This is slavery, and — 


slavery must go, both in British and State 
territories. All righteous and non- 


violent methods must: be adopted and- 


persisted in to secure to the poorest of x 
men and women the unrestricted freedom —- 


to do what they like with their time and 
energy, solong as they do not interferé 
with the similar right of others. 
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a a ee TE MODERN REVIEW FOR SEPT EMBER, 


ae Gaunt in Ancient 
India. 


-: Students of ancient Indian civic and 
: "political institutions are gradually succeed- 
ing in making many a leading man of 
Britain recognise that Indians in ancient 
times had elaborated suitable administra- 
tive machinery for the conduct of the 
affairs .of villages, towns, districts and 
states. These Western thinkers and states- 
men are also inclined to think that in 
modern India.civic and political evolution 
may be better brought about by attention 
to the ancient institutions and their 
adaptation to modern needs than by the 
importation of exotic ones. For instance, 
Lord Haldane writes with reference to 
Professor Radhakumud Mookerji’s work 
on “Local Government in Ancient India” ; 
You have brought out the facts establishing 
the existence of a highly organised system of 
local selfgovernment in ancient India, so 
completely the outcome of the spirit and 
tradition of the communities concerned that 


it survived through changes in sovereignty and 
even through revolutions... 


its. bearing. on the problem of Indian self-. 
and on the imperial questions - 


Government, 

involved, is -obvious.....the history of ancient 

India shows how organic growth solves 

questions that are not capable of treatment 

~ from-any mechanical point of view alone. The 

- life of a nation exists in growth, and not in 
external causation. 


Similarly Lord Bryce wrote ! 


One of the great needs of India seems to 
be now a construction or reconstruction of 
. the old fabrics of local self-government; and 
I have endeavoured to state this view a propos 
of the new legislation . ;Propoved by Mr. 
Montagu. 


Dr. A. B Keith observes : 


If we adapt the principle to modern condi- 
tious, it will follow, not that the greatest 
measure of freedom in the central government, 
provincial or imperial, is not essential, but 


that no form of government . in India will - 


ultimately meet the needs of the country which 
does not make the fullest use of delegation of 
powers and which does -not resuscitate and 
restore local self-rule. o 


Nautical School in Calcutta. 


A committee was appointed to consider 
- the question of establishing a nautical 
institute in Calcutta. It has submitted its 
report and. the Bengal Government have 
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"published a desoiution: econ 
upshot of the whole affair is that no school 
is to be started. 


The question cannot be solved by Govern- 
ment alone. Until shipowners are prepared to 
take Indian youths as-apprentices on their 
ships with a view to efiabling them to qualify 
for mate’s and master’s and employ them as 
ship’s officers after they have qualified, the 
provision of nautical schools and theoretical - 


‘training can be of no avail. 


Though this is true, it is not true that 
Government alone can do nothing. AD 
zealous national_government, like Japan’s, 
can do much. But ours is -nota national 
government. Therefore, we have to na- 
tionalise our government, and in the 


meantime do our duty as ae la by the 


following remarks of. Mr. 
member of the committee : 
_ The people of the country must beat a large _ 


share in solving this problem. Thereare’several ‘\ 
big merchants in the Bombay Presidency, who. 


P. N, Guha, a 


- own vessels, and recently a few joint-stock 


cosicerns. have been started. Lots of young 
men of. Bombay are now being trained -and 
employed in the vessels Owned by Indians. ‘I 
am afraid it will not ‘be possible for the 
Government to do much in the direction of open- 
ing the career of seamen for the younger 
generation of Bengal unless and until, there 
is a sufficient number of ships owed and run 
by Indians, 


Interest on Postal Savings Bank 
Deposits. 


A correspondent suggests that. the. 
postal authorities should pay interest on 
Saving Banks deposits at the rate of 6° 
per cent., instead of at 3 per cent., as at 
present. As interest is increased all round 
the suggestion is quite just. Members 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly should 
move resolutions on the subject. 


Education under Russian Soviet 
and British Indian Governments. 


3 The 


| 


er cin nls 


~ In the midst of and after the most radi- 


eal and cataclysmic revolution in history, “ 
the Russian Soviet Government took up, 
worked out and gave effect to an-elaborate 
scheme of universal education. Why does 
not the British Government in India find. it. 
practicable, after and in the midst of its’ 
boasted century-long Pax Britannica, to in- 


troduce free compulsory primary education 
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for girls and boys and free night schools 

for adult working men and peasants:? 
“Hindu” Given U. 8. Citizenship. 

The following is from an American paper— 
DETROIT. June 28.—Judge Arthur Tuttle set 


a precedent’ in Federal Court in ruling Hindus 


‘‘eyhite’ men and admissable to the United 
States citizenship. 

The contention of the U. S. Bureau of Natura- 
lization which declared natives of India not 
white and so inadmissable under the naturaliza- 
tion law was over-ruled. 


By the decision, John Mohammad Ali, a native 
of Kapurthala, Punjab, India, now a retail store 


keeper in Birmingham, Mich., becomes a citizen 
of the-United States, - . 
Smuts’ Advice to Indians. 

— General Smuts advises Indian would-be 
etnigrants to go to Mesopotamia instead 
of to South Africa, &c. Yes ; after Indians 
shave “‘developed’’.Mesopotamia, they may 


be kicked out and told to go to some other | 


undeveloped ‘white man’s land.” 

+, Law and Liberty. 

Sir George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, 
dwelt on the intimate connection between 


law and liberty, in the address which he re- 
cently delivered as chancellor of the Bombay 


University. That there is such an intimate, 


connection cannot be denied. But the way 
to liberty does not lie through obedience 
ito all man-made laws. For there are 
‘many so-called laws which violate the 
principle of individual and national free- 
‘dom. The highest law is to disobey these 
so-called laws, A law which does not safe- 
guard liberty is no law. Bureaucrats 
should bear all this in mind. . Demagogues 
also must know that they are law-breakers 
and, therefore, enemies of liberty when 
they break or explain away the consti- 
tutional rules of popular organisations 


which they have themselves helped to make: - 


' -Wisit of the Prince of Wales. 
As the visit of the Prince of Wales is 


meant indirectly to serve a political pur- . 


pose of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, as 
it will lead to wasteful expenditure of 
Indian money, and as it will be.made to 
present to the world the misleading sight 
of a contented and smiling instead of adis- - 





contented, resentful and sorrowing India, “” 


we have all’along been against any India 


having anything to do with the officially — 
engineered welcome to be given tohim, - 
We. are, therefore, 1m full sympathy with. 3 
the object of all public meétings called to 
boycott this welcome. But we also think ~~ 
that thos: non-co-operators who have. - 
supported the boycott of Legislative: ”: 
Councils on the ground that to. be return-: - 
ed-to them even to form an opposition is. 
to recognise them, should not go to the.’ *: 
meetings held to organise the welcome, ‘’ 
because to go there even to oppose'that _ 


object is to reeognise the meetings. To 


hold separate public meetings open to all 
in order to boycott the welcome, is the 


correct thing to do. 
A. Lesson from the Past. 


The following story taken from a... 
Buddhist work in Pali (Kutadanta Sutta: “: 
Dialogues of the = 
will speak for. 3% 


Dighanikaya V. 10; 
Buddha,. vol. I. pp. 175 ff.) 
itself :— 


The Blessed One once spoke as follows pe hE 
Long ago there was a great king, by name ~*: 
Mahavijita (one having a great realm). When - = 


he was once sitting-alonein meditation he he. 


came anxious at the thought: ‘I have in abund- °< 
ance all the good thingsa mortal canenjoy, -% 


The whole wide circle of the earth 


that should ensure me weal and welfare,’.. He 


had the Brahman, his chaplain, -called; and “:: 


telling him all that he had thought he asked his 


advice, The Brahman said to the king : 


acting wrongly. But perchance his majesty 
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: “The 24 
king’s country, Sire, is harassed and harried. 
There are dacoits abroad who pillage the vill. : 
ages and townships, and who make the roads — 
unsafe, Were the king, so long as thatisso, ©: 
to levy a fresh tax, verily his majesty would be °c: 
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night think: ‘I’ll soon put a stop to these — us 


scoundrels’ game by degradation and banish. “= 
ment, and fines and bonds and death.’ But <% 
their licence cannot be satisfactorily put a stop — 


ties 
“tha 


«yf 


to inthat way. The remnant left unpunished = 


would still go on harassing the realm. Now “ 
there is one method to adopt to put a thorough °. 
end to this disorder. -Whosoever there be in the — 
king’s realm who devote themselves to keeping - 


cattle and a farm, to them let his majesty 
the king give food and seed-corn. 


them let his majesty the king give capital. And 
whosoever there be who devote themselves to 
government service, to them let his majesty the 
king give wages and food. Then these men 


Whosoever ~: 
there be who devote themselves to trade, to | 
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fry no more. 


f own ‘pusitess wall: AO: 6 longer oe 
| Kingdom; the king’ s revenue will ‘clare. 
+ the country will be quiet and at peace ; 
d'the populace, pleased one with another and 
ppy, dancing their children in their arms, will 
vell with open doors.’ 


. Errata in the Article on 


The king accepted the word of his chaplain ‘‘Refor'm of Fighting in Courts of Law.” 
d did as he had advised. And those men P. 305, Col. 2, 1. 7—omit the comm 
lowing each his business, harassed the coun-. after the ord fall. 


And the king’ Ss revenue went up. 


And the country became quiet and at peace. — P. 306, Col. 1, para-2, I. 6—read thu 
-After this he invited and consulted all his for these. 
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“people, and when they gave their sanction say- . P, 306,1. i3—omit and before the wor 
sing bye eee was suitable and his majesty , 7 
«Might offer the sacrifice, he celebrated it in a : — eee a ee 
/ Iganner quite different from that in which P. 30%, loot-note—for p. 37L rea 
_ Sacrifices were ordinarily performed in those p. 378 | oe : 


pronounce. 
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THE CRY OF THE MOTHER TO THE INDIAN YOUTH a 
; By SISTER NIVEDITA oF RK.-V. ; 4g 

Sons of the Indian past, awake ! : 48 
From Jagannath to Dwarkanath, ; 


From Kedarnath to Comorin, 
Are ye not One? 


in your today lives all the greatness of hie past, 
Awake then and arise! 


Struggle ye on and stop not till the eval 18 reached, 
Marshall ye in your armies, sof 7 ee 
March forth in your hosts, rs oe 
Are ye not One? a . ee ee: 
“Children of one motherhood,, +. hie Bip 
Nurslings of one land, 7 oe ee | 
Brethren of a single home, AO es a en 
Are ye not One? ae ae eas tae 4 
is Ae ay oe et a 

Sons of Bengal, heirs of ancient Magadh, OES ae es 


The one-time centre of a ring of sovereigns, 
You who sent forth the word that bred strong peoples, 
Y ou who bore gospels East and North and South, 
You who created scriptures and. made great learning, | 
: Shall ye be nought, - ° , 
Lo ' My children of Bengal ! |. 
Lo the past lives in you ! 
-Are ye not One? 


Sons of Ajodhya, children of Benares, _ 
Dwellers in far-famed shrines and royal towns, 
- Awaken and arise! In you lives all your past ! + 
. Are you tot One? 
‘ Sons of Gurus! People of the Prophet, | 
Children of heroes, strong and austere | 
Even are ye One! 


Rajput, Mahrata, Sikh, Mussulman and Dravid, 
Is not your ‘past yours! : 
Fear not machines ! 
Assert the mind that lives in you; 
, Include, create, assault and take by might 
-The strongest city of the mind of man. 
Be not content to crawl = =, - 
But leap ye high. | | 7 
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INDIAN NATIONALITY, A MODE OF THOUGHT a 


By Sienna NIvEDITA oF Rx,-V, 


“6¢ & LIL that we are,” says Buddha, in 

7 A the opening words of the Dhamina- 
pada, ‘is the result of what we 

tet thought. It is founded on our 

; thoughts. It is made up of our thoughts.” 

- Never could the truth of this sublime utter- 


-anee be better ‘exemplified than in India . 


“at the present day. We have before us the 
: task of Nation-building. But our means of 
‘accomplishment consists solely, in the 
first place, of thought. By clear and direct 
_ thinking, we may -hew a path through all — 
*the fofest of our difficulties.. By weak and 
; Confused thought, we can only defeat our 
“own aim. - ° 
~ ‘All men are at bottom the friends of 
te uth, There is no vested interest that 
‘can make aman eternally inaccessible to 
S “the call of right. Do we not often see the 
“gon of a reactionary, working. hand in 
hand with the Swadeshi leaders, striving. 
oy all means in- his power to establish 
“nationhood | ? What does this mean? 
“means that family and party:and ease can 
“make no permanent stand against con- 
science. It means that any man-may be 
ermal by the highest truth. It means 
* that we are all alike one, in dharmma and 
- in God. 


‘> The duty of all who - understand the 


Indian ‘situation today, then, is to realise 
- those eternal verities on which the cry for , 
nationality is based. If we are strong and 
~ clear ourselves, in the essential idea, none 
mal be able to resist the love of the 
‘Motherland in us. 


oe general of the opposing drmy will 
‘ surrender'to the power of our thought. 
But no great Indian mind has ever 
- believed in uncontrolled emotion, in undis- 
2 aninate use of force. Sattvic-charity, 


says the Gita, is that which takes careful’ © 
: note of person, placeand time. Good feeling, _ 


: co this discrimination, 18 merely 


Tt 


‘We shall. ourselves - 
: stand as its embodiment and appeal. Even: 


Tamas. Our thought about our country, 
out love and clinging to her, must be 
judged and sifted. We must retain. all 
this in one place, and emphasise it in an- 
other, or we shall do our country nothing 
but harm, and what we thought was 
our patriotism, will stand demonstrated - 
as our self-indulgence.. Feeling must always 
be inwoven with thought. Love ‘requires. 
ever the illumination of knowledge. . 

But thought or knowledge alone, would ' 
be as.defective as feeling alone,.in coping 
with the Indian situation. Let’ us watch 
the fate of some- high-spirited child, thrown 


into the care of stern and just guardians, . 


who have no love for him. Some natural 
action, more or less mischievous or rebel- 
lious, calls down asevere reprimand. The 
reproof outruns the offence, and the boy’s’ 
pride is wounded. He comes to regard the 
authorities as his enemies, and drifts into 
meaningless and unending antagonism. 
Everything forbidden by the guardian be- 
comes a delight. “Not seldom, a career of 
criminality has begun i in such a way 
. Let us suppose, however, .that in the 
midst of his childish misdeeds the boy’s. 
own father-and'mother appeared suddenly 
on the scenes. Instead of feeling appalled 
at the wickedness of their son, they are 
delighted to hear of ‘the strength and 
daring that -his tricks exhibited. The lad . 
responded to their warmth of approval, 
and-strove to win more ofit. In due time 
he becomes an Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
ora Ram Mohun Roy, or a Dwarkanath . 
Mitter, | 

Now the difference here ceaeen mee tier 
and guardians was not one of knowledge. 
The same facts.>were before both. But 
the guardians saw the child’s action with 
_ the head, and the parents with the heart. 
The one took note of one element in the 
character, and the others were impressed 


by something entirely distinct. “How often 
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have we seen, in We course of the Volunteer 
Movement, the boys who formerly had 
been apt to demand the polite attentions 
of the police, as soon’as they had to do 
work for the motherland, became the hest 
guardians of law and order ! 


In moral questions then,—which means’ 


in almost: all hunman affairs,—events are 
determined-in this way, by our own pre- 
dominant thought. and feeling, by our 
attitude towards various forces that go to 
make up the event. Butitis a treachery 
to one whom we love, tolook upon him 
through the eyes ofan enemy. There are 
always two ways of looking at a thing. 
Acertain occurrence is reported, and the 
crowd remarks: How disunited are the 
Indian people! But suppose the self-same 
incident- had struck someone somewhere 
as, showing Indian unity ? 


clear that there must here be ‘two different 
ways of approaching the spectacle ? Many 
people can look at the haughty child with 
the eye of a judge, for one who can bring 
to bear on the case the heart of a father. 

Yet.which is wiser? Which-is, after all, 

more just ? Which view has more truth ? 
Viewed side -by side with the records of 
criminals, the peccadillos ofa small boy 
look very trivial,-yet they may easily be 
converted into the driving-force that impels 
man to crime. We must take up the 


‘responsibility of judge and director out- 


of that wider experience that can put the 
instance in its true light. Itis not always 
the obvious inter pretation: that is the 
most correct. 

Now we have to-understand that India 


will be’a nation, just. as soon as she . 


conceives of herself as anation. All that 


she needs is the realisation of this thought. | 


‘India is One’ is the ‘formula of nation- 
hood for ‘her. .A mantra means a great 
deal when it has realisation behind it, 
though without. this, it is not’ even as 
good ds ajuggler’s spell. : 
India is one. How much of India is 


one? -Justso much, dear friend, as can 
summon up strength to realise the. fact ! 


India is one. But she -is so disunited ! Is 
she? Look again! Look facts in the 
Sage,, Break k through all hypnotism. Fear 


castes-are not: her enemies. 


Stranger And Mohammedanism possesses 


things have happened. Would it not be 


aoe. Go deép down isto: thie truth of 
things. ‘It may be that you-Shall some day) 
say: that never was there a country or a 
people so tinited, so woven together in all 
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their parts, so fundamentally one, .as this - 


India of ours. 7 


Is India disunited ?. She tae so many: : 


castes! says One. 
ever be a nation, 
They are her 


And how could she : 
w-she had not? Her 4 


children, from the Islamic point of view.’ cc 


Hinduist: offered ‘the tradition and the - “3 


Sas 


culture necessary to great unification. But. - 


today, from both these antithetic factors, . = 


it is necessary to disengage the common 


secular element that constitute nationality. 
Hinduism: carries along with it- pone 


memories, adhesion of the people to the # 
place, the Indian system of civilisation, « is 


the . 
trained feeling of democracy so essential * 
to the national heart, the patriarchal 


culture of manners and personality, and a =. 
‘complementary idea, capable of cuiching 


Indian poetry. and religion in all directions." 


' A nation, a country, is no narrow or: 
limited unit ! It has room,-and to spare, ~ 
for all to which it can offer love! The .. 


Mohammedan’s gainis not the Hindu’sloss, |: 
but quite the reverse. The Hindu needs the 


Mohammedan: ‘the Mohammedan seeds: 
the Hindu, ifthere istobe an Indian nation, 
The battles of the past have. been merely — 
the struggle to assert an equal strength. 
Like the border warfare of Englishmen and 
Scots, 


e 


ra 


they have proved the wrestling » 


matches of combatants who ktew them: " i. 


. selves for kinsmen. Each whetted his sword , 


6n the weapon of the other. Nothing ‘is a 


better basis for friendship, than the fight 2 


ing of brave men. Look at the British | 
Empire. Is the ship’s enginéer quarreling: 
with his fate becanse he is not the Viceroy ? 

How. could there be an Empire, if all its 
elements were statesmen ? 
engineer is at least as necessary. But with- 
out his cheerful acceptance ‘of the honour 


‘The ship’s : 


of his work, the responsibility of his place, » 2 


he would be no help, no strength. A nation | 
is. a complex unity. “Even a small Milles 
requires many castes. How shall there be. 
a Nation without differences of social | 
degree ? ee ae? 
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The Indian ‘nation of the future is in 


need of mts element that we see ready for 


i 


* ad am “the Mohandas could never 
. make a nation. From the time of Asoka to 
_ that of the Gupta Emperors of Pataliputra, 
"the Aryan organisation of society, which 


is always that of a university carefully - 
“graduated for the _ 


development and 


' maintenance of a great scheme of culture, 
. found itself confronted with thé democracy 


of the Buddhist orders. 


In the timé of 


> Akbar, again, who dreamt ofa national 
~ India, ° 


Even the history of a struggle contest 


in this way. Toseea future task before 


- the Indian Unityis already to be.a lover 


of things Indian. The one word ‘ina na- 


_ tion’s heart is the name of the Home-land, 
’ the Swadesh. The song of the soil is 


~~ murmured in all its dreams.- 
* love and strive-for the Indian good, and 


- they are at once citizens, members of a 


a 


‘ a. 


=> nation. 


aa 


Thought sud love are the key to the 
whole mystery. It-is good for a nation 


* that “careers”, as Toussainst L’Ouverture 
= announced and Napoleon 
—+ repeated, should be “‘open-to ability”. The 
. motherland must. recognise: no caste, for 
«: that would prevent her availing herself of 
© the best possible service. 
' presence of a social formation representing 
“democracy, 1s absolutely necessary. So far 
-s from-recognising caste, indeed, education 
~. must be absolutely democratised, in order 
that all talents may be discovered, and 
..the remaking of ane Swadesh, may proceed 
‘apace. 


Bonaparte 


For this; the 


But the same man hs in the Council 


» Chamber or in the market-place is. outside 
all caste, in his.home or in the temple 
takes again his own place in an orga- 
mised society. Here, a seeming paradox’ 
 is.resolved by clear thinking. Again, all 


eastes are equal in dharmma. It is by the 
fulfilment of swadharmma, one’s own duty, 


“’ not bythe dignity of the task to be perform- 
_. ed, that a man’s social virtue is measured. 
Be The integrity of a scavenger may be more 
essential to the commonwealth’ at a given 
_- moment, than that of an emperor. 
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tasks are equally Honcvatle that serves 


z basis of unity, so soon as it is thought of © 


Let Indians - 


the motherland. The complexity of a 


' strong and cohesive national unity, is not 


its weakness, but rather its strength. 

“It isa mistake to think that India has 
not in thé past been -a well-organised 
nation. Asoka, two and a half centuries be- 
fore Christ, Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, 
four centuries after Christ, and Akbar and 
his immediate successors, have all been 
men who understood the idea of Indian 
Nationality, and loved and worked for it. 
Teday, it cannot be recovered till common 
man recognises in himself a love for India, . 
and a responsibility to her interests, ‘that. 
formerly seemed to be’ the prerogative of 
emperors. , Today, it is not a throne, but 


ca nationality that is to save and keep the 


Motherland. But this thing shall be !> It 
is true that all the matérials for the build- 
ing have been provided in abundance: but | 
itis not true that they have never been 
wroughtinto a/pile. The old-time dharma. 
of the great sovereigns, the code of piety of 
kings, of the Santih Parva, represents the” 
most beautiful product and expression of a’ 
nation’s unity that the world has. ever 
seen. -It is not the picture of Rania, win- 
ning the allegiance of -the tribes, that 
impresses us so much, as that of Valmiki, 

dreamitig two thousand years ago, of s the 
statesmanlike. federation. In the time of 
the poet, the Indian people were accustom-. 


ed to assume that they ‘were parts of a 


great nation.” 

Let them but learn again ‘to think in 
similar fashion. ‘Let thém’ seek by all 
means to realise thé - thought. In so. 
seeking they shall but open their eyes to_ 
find their realisation true, We-are a nation, — 
assoon as we recognise ourselves as a 
nation. What ? Is a village riot so serious 
a symptom inthe body.politie ? The child 
stole sour mangoes, as his mother. worked 
over the cooking fire, but it is not there- 


- fore proved that the child has. all the. 


instincts of a thief ! Courage, my. friends, 
courage. Let trifles take on their ‘true 
proportions. Turn we to reckoning our 
-wealth instead of our poverty!’ Have we. 
not love of village and home? Are not: 


our rivers and mountains sacred to us? 
Why, then, shall we not have love of. 








TH E: 


INDIA? It is not necessary that we 
should pronounce’ the word fellowship 
with wry faces. It is only requisite that 
we should kneel down and adore ‘the 
common mother, So loving, so praising, 
we shall accomplish all else by implication. 
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And once more it will stand demonstrat- 
ed that “All that we are is the result of 
what we have thought. Itis founded on | 
our thought. It is made up of our 
thought.” - 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE : | Of 

° By RaBInpRANATH TAGORE. : 
1 a , his hand on his head, saying :. “My son, 

your sorrow is vain.” : “ 


[’ was a moonless night, and Mritunjaya 
was seated before the ancestral image 
of the goddess Kali. As he finished: his 

devotions the cawing of an early morning 


crow was heard from a neighbouring 


mango grove. *— 
First seeing that the door of the temple 


was shut, he bowed once more: before the. 
image and, shifting its pedestal, took from . 


under it a strong wooden*box. This he 
opened with a key: which hung on his 


sacred thregd, but the nioment he’ had 


looked inside he started in dismay. He 


took up the box and shook it several: 


times. It had not been broken open, for 
the lock was whinjured. He groped all 
round the image a dozen times, but could 
find nothing, .° | 
_ , Mritunjaya’s little temple stood on one 
side of his inner garden which was sur- 
rounded by a wall. 
the shade-of some tall trees. Inside theré 
was nothing but the image of Kali, and 
it had only one entrance. Like a mad man 
Mritunjaya threw open’ the door, and 
begai to roam round on all sides in search 
ofaclue, butin vain. By this time. day- 
light had come, In despair he sat on some 
. steps and with his head buried‘in his hands 
began to think. He was just beginning to 
feel-sleepy after his long. sleepless night 
when suddenly he heard some-one say: 
“Greeting, my son !” Looking up he saw’ 


in the couttyard béfore him a. long-haired ~ 


Sannyasi. Mritunjaya made -a - deep’ 


beisance to: him and the ascetic placed | 
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It was shéltered by - 


. the sannyasi had disappeared. , a: 


. grandfather, Harihar, was. sitting one day: 
‘on those same steps ofthe temple, smoking 


a Py s ; e eet 
Mritunjaya, in astonishment, replied a 


“Can -you. read people’s thoughts? How-x 
do youknow about my sorrow? I have 
spoken of it to no-one.” 7 8 

The sannyasi answered: “My son, 
instead of sorrowing over what you have: 
lost, you ought to rejoice.” og 

Clasping his feet Mritunjaya exclaimed :~" 


“Then you know everything ? - Tell me 
how it got lost and where] can recover‘: 

The sannyasi replied : “If J wanted you |- 
to suffer misfortune then I would tell you. °: 
But you must not grieve over that which” 
the goddess has taken from. you out of*; 

But.Mritunjaya was not satisfied and ? 
in the hopevof ‘pleasing his visitor he spenty 
the whole of that day serving him in’ 
different ways. But when early next" 
morning he was bringing hima bowl of: 
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fresh milk from his own cow he found that : 
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When Mritunjaya had been ‘a child his’? 





his hookah, when a sannyasi came into the. ., 
courtyard:-and greeted him. Harihar..:% 
invited him into his home and for several. 
days treated him as an honoured guest. ~* 
_ When about to go the sannyasi said to *: 
him: ‘My son, you are poor, are you. . 





wot ?”, to which Harihar replied : “Father, . 
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2 Tam indeed. Only t hear what my condition 
a . Once our family was the most prosper- 

foun in the village, but now our condition 
is so miserable that we can hardly hold up 


our heads. Ibeg you to tell me how we 
can cestore ourselves to prosperity 
> again.” 


—* The -sannyasi laughing slightly said : 

* “My son, why not be satished with your 

Bea position ? What’s the use of trying 
-to become wealthy ?” 

But Harihar persisted and declared that 
he was ready to undertake anything that 
~ would restore his family to their proper 

: rank in society. 
_ Thereupon the sannyasi took outa roll 


, of cloth in which an old and stained piece 


“of paper was wrapped. It looked like a 
Scape The sanuyasi unrolled it and 
- Harihar saw that it had some -signs jin 
core written within circles, and below 
*. these was.a lot of. doggerel verse which 
Commenced thus :— 

“For attainment of your goal 

Find a word that rhymes with: soul. 

From. the “Radha” take its “ra”, 

After that at last put ‘‘dha.” | 

From the tamarind- banyan’ s mouth 

Turn your face towards.the south. 

When the light is in the East 

There shall be of wealth a feast.” 
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There was much more of the same kind . 


= Of rigmarole. 
_Harihar said : “Father, I can't under: 
Se stand a single word of it.’ % 
i To this the sannyasi replied : ieen it 


< by you. “Make your pujah to the goddess. 
a abs and by her grace “you, or ‘some’ 
* descendant of fours, will gain the untold: 
» wealth of which~ this writing tells the 


*-gecret hiding place.” 
“.  WHarihar entreated him to ena thie 

“weriting, but the sannhyasi said that only 
by the practicé of austerity could its méan- 
ng be discovered. 

Just at this moment Harihar’ : youngest | 
_ brother, Shankar, arrivedon the scene and 
| Harihar tried to snatch the paper away 
& before it could be observed. age the 
_Sannyas, laughing, said: “Already, I 
you have started on the painful road to 
a "greatness But -you.need not be afraid. 

«The secret ¢ ean n only be discovered by one 
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person. Ifanyone else tries a round 
times he will never be able to solve it. It 
will be a member of your family, so you 
can show this paper to anyone without 
fear.” 

Che sannyasi having left them, Harihar 
could not rest until he had hidden the 
paper. Fearful lest. anyone else should. 
profit by it, and above all lest his young 
brother Shankar should enjoy this hidden 
‘wealth, he locked the paper ina strong 
wooden box and hid it under the seat of. 
the household goddess Kali. Every month, 
at the time of the new moon, he would go 
in the dead of night to the temple and 
there he would offer prayers to the goddess 
in the hope that she would give, him the 
power'to decipher the secret writing. 

Some time after this Shankar came to 
“his‘ brother and begged him to show him 
the paper. 

“Go away, you idiot !” shouted Hark 
har, “that paper was ‘nothing. That 
rascal of a sannyasi wrote.a lot of. non- 


sense on it simply to. -deceive nie. I burnt. 
it long ago.’ 
Shankar remained ‘silent, - but some 


weeks afterwards he disappeared from the 
‘house and was never seen again. | 

From that time Harihar gave up all: 
other occupations, and spent all his wak- 
ing moments‘in thinking about the hidden 
treasure. 

When he died he left this. mysterious 
‘paper to his eldest son, Shyampada, who 
as soon as he got possession of it- gave up 
his business and spent: his. whole time in 
‘studying the secret cypher and in worship- 
ping the goddess in the hope of. goodluck 
coming’ to him. | 

Mritunjaya was Shyampada’s eldest 
child, so'he became .the owner of this 
precious heirloom on his father’s. death. 
The worse his condition became the greatér 
_ eagerness he showed in trying to. solve 
the secret. It was about this time -that - 
the loss ofthe paper occurred. The visit 
‘of the long-haired sannyasi coinciding 
with its disappearance Mritunjaya deter- 
mined that he would try ‘to. find him,, 
feeling- sure he could discover everything 
from ‘him. So he left. his home on ae 
quest. 


After spending a year in. going from « 


place to place Mritunjaya one day arrived 
ata village named. Dharagole. There he 
stayed at a grocer’s shop, and as he 


was sitting absent-mindedly smoking and - 


thinking, a sannyasi passed along -the 
edge of a neighbouring field. At first 


Mritunjaya did not pay much attention, - 


but after a few minites he came to himself 
and it flashed across his mind that -that 
was the very sannyasi for whom he had 
been searching. _Hurrriedly laying aside 
his hookah he rushed past the startled 
storekeeper and dashed from the shop:into 
the street. 
to be seen. 

As it was dark andthe place was 8 strange 
to him he gave up the idea of searching 
further and returned to the shop. There 
he asked the storekeeper what lay beyond 


the village in the great forest near by. The . 


man replied : 
“Once a great city was there, but owing 


to the curse of:the sage, Agastya, its 


king and all his subjects died of some 
dreadful pestilence. -People say that 
enormous wealth and piles-of jewels. are 
still hidden there, but no-one dares to enter 
that forest even at midday. Those who 
have done so have never returned.” 
Mritunjaya’s mind became restless, 
‘and all night long he lay on his mat 


,- tormented by mosquitoes and by thoughts | 


of. the forest, the sanyasi, and his lost 
secret:- He had tread- the verses so often 
that he could almost repeat them by heart, 


and hour after hour the opening lines kept’ 
ringing through his mind, until his brain ! 


reeled. 


“Por attainment of your goal 
‘Find a word that rhymes ‘with soul, 
From the “Radha” take its “dha”, 

_ After that at last put “ra’.” © 


Hecould not get the words out of his 
lead. At last when dawn came he fell 
asleep and ina dream the meaning of the 
verse became as clear as daylight. Taking 
the “ra” from ‘Radha’ you get “Dha”’, 
and at the ‘end of that putting “ra’” you 
get “Dhara”, and “gole’: rhymes with 
soul | The namie of the village in which 


ea tt ‘HIDDEN PREASURE 


But the sannyasi was nowhere’ 


'door and peeped in. 


he was. sasiie was ‘“Dharagole”’ ! “He: 
4amped up from his mat sure that he was 
at last. near the end of his search. , 
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The whole of that day Mritunjaya spent A 





roaming about the forest in the hope of ,< 


finding a path. He returned to the village; 
at night half dead with hunger and fatigue,. 
‘but next day he took a bundle of parched «% 
At midday he *, 
. arrived at the’ side of a lake round which’ . 
there were traces of a path. The water 2: 
was clear in the middle but near the banks - 
it was a tangle of weeds and water lilies. — 
Having soaked his rice in the water by’ 
some ‘broken ‘stone. steps on the bank he 
‘finished eating it and began to walk slowly, :: 
round the lake looking carefully everywhere | 
for-signs of buildings. Suddenly. when he. 
had ‘reached the west side of the lake he. 
stood stock still, for there before him was 
a tamarind tree growing right “in the - 
centre of a gigantic banyan. He imme- — 


rice and started off again. 


diately recalled the lines: 


, “From the -tamarind-banyan’s mouth — 
Turn your face towards the south,” - 
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After walking some distance towards o 
the south he found himself in the middle: 


ofa thick jungle through which it was 
impossible .to force a way. 
determined not. to lose sight of the 
tamarind tree. 


He however 


Turning back he noticed in the distance : 


through the branches of the tree’ 


the . 


pinnacles of a building: Making hig way .. 
in -that direction he came upon aruined 


temple; by the'side of which were the ashes 
of a recent fire. With great caution 


Mritunjaya made his way to a broken: - 


There was no-one 
there, not even an image, only a blanket, 


and a water pot with a sannyasi’ s scarf | 


lying beside it. 


Evening was approaching, the village 7 
-was far off, andit would be difficult to “: 


find a path back by night, so Mritunjaya 


>was pleased at seeing signs of a human. 


being. By the door lay a large piece of ~ 
stone which. had fallen from the ruin. - 


On. this be seated: himself and was deep 


in thought when he suddenly noticed what _ 
appeared .to be written, characters on the a 


fartace of the stone. 
ad a circular symbol which was familiar 


Looking closely fe 


“to him. It was partly obliterated, it is 


- true, but it was suficiently distinct for 


him to recognise the design as that which 


_of paper. 


had appeared at the top of his lost piece 
He had studied it so often that 


it was clearly printed on his brain. How 
many times had he begged the goddess 


- to reveal to him the meaning. of. that 
mystic sign as he sat at midnight i in thé 


dimly lit temple of his home with the. 
fragrance of incense filling the night:air. 
_ To-night the fulfilment of his long cherished 
’ desire seemed so near that his whole body 
trembled. Fearing that by some’ slight 
blunder he might frustrate all his hopes, 
“and above all- dreading lest the sannyasi 
had been beforehand in discovering his 
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‘treasure he shook with terror, 


He could 


not decide what todo. The thought came 


‘to him that he might even at that very 
“moment be sitting above untold wealth 


without knowing it. 


As‘he sat repeating the. name of Kali 


evening fell and the sombre darkness of 
- the forest resounded with the continual 


. chirping of crickets. 


.gleam of a fire. 


" 
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Just as he was wondering what ss do he 
saw through the thick foliage the distant 
Getting up from the stone 


on which he was seated he carefully 
~ marked the spot he-was leaving and went 


_ offin the direction of’the light. 


Having progressed with great dificulty 


a short way he saw from behind the trunk 
of a tree the very sannyasi he had been 


‘seeking with the well known paper in his 


hand. He had opened it and, by ‘the 


light of the flames, he was working out 
its meaning in the ashes with a stick. . 


There was the very paper which ‘be- 


longed to Mritunjaya, and which , had 
_ belonged to his father and his grandfather 
before him, 


in the hands of athief anda 


_ cheat!” It was for this then that this rogue 


‘to sorrow over his loss ! 


of a sannyasi had bidden Mritunjaya not 


a 


The sannyasi was calculating the 
meaning of the signs, and every now and 


_ then would measure certain distances on 





the ground with a stick, "Sometimes he 

would stop and shake his head with a dis- 
appointed air, aud then he would go back 
and make fresh calculations. | 

In this way the night was nearly spent 
and it was not until the cool breeze. of 
daybreak began to rustle in the leafy 
branches of the trees that the. sannyasi 
folded up the paper and went away. 

Mritunjaya was perplexed. He was 
quite sure that without the sannyasi’s help 
it would be impossible for him to decipher 
the mystery of the paper. But he was 
equally certain that the covetous rascal 
would not knowingly assist him. There- 
fore to watch the sannyasi secretly was 
his only hope ;but’as he could not get 
any food without going back to the village, 
Mritunjaya decided he would return to his 
lodgings that morning. 

When it became light euouakt he left 
the tree behind which he had been hiding 
and made his way to the place where the 


sannyasi had been making his calculations 
_in the ashes. 


But he conld make nothing 
of the marks.’ Nor, aftet wandering all 
round, could he see that the forest there 
differed in any way = other parts of 
the jungle. 

As the sunlight ‘bean to penetrate the 
thick shade of the trees Mritunjaya made 
his way towards the. village looking 
carefully on every. side as he went. His 
chief fear was lest the sannyasi should 


‘eatch sight of him. 


That morning a feast was given to 
Brahmins at the shop where Mritunjaya 
had taken shelter, so he cameéin for a 
sumptuous meal. Having fasted so long 


he could not resist. eating heavily, and 


after the feast he soon rolled over on his 


mat and fell sound asleep. 


' Although he had not slept all night, 
Mritunjaya “had made up his mind that 
he would that day take his meals in good‘ 
time andstart off early in the afternoon. 
What happened was exactly the opposite, 
for when he woke the sun had already set. 
But although it was getting dark, he 
eould ‘not refrain from entering the forest. 

Night fell suddenly and so dense was 
the darkness ‘that it was ‘impossible 
for him to see his way through the deep 
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_ shadows of the thick jungle. He could not 
make out which way he was going and 
when day broke he found that he had been 
going round and round in one part of 
the forest quite near the village. 

The raucous cawing of some crows 
from near by sounded to Mritunjaya like 
mockery. 
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After many miscaleulations and correc- 
tions the sannyasi had at length discover- 
ed the path to the entrance of a subter- 
ranean tunnel. Lighting atorch heentered. 
The brick walls were mouldy with moss 
and slime, and water oozed out from the 
many cracks. In some places sleeping 
toads could be seen piled up in heaps. After 
proceeding over slippery stones for some 
distance the sannyasi came to a wall. The 
passage was blocked! He struck the wall 
in several places with a heavy iron bar 
but there was not the least suspicion of 
a hollow sound—there was not a crack 
anywhere—without a doubt the tunnel 
ended there. | 

He spent the whole of that night study: 
ing the paper again, and next morning 
having finished his calculations, he entered 
the underground passage once more. 
This time, carefully following the secret 
directions, he loosened a stone from a cer- 
tain place and covered a branch turning. 
This he followed but once more he came to 
astop where another wall blocked all fur- 
ther progress. : , 

But finally, on the fifth night, the san- 
nyasi as he entered exclaimed, ‘“To-night 
I shall find the way without the shadow 
ofa doubt !” . 

.The passage was like a labyrinth. There 
seemed no end to its branches and turn- 
ings. In some placesit was so low and 


narrow that he had’to crawl on hands’ 


_and knees. Carefully holding the torch he 
arrived at length at a large circular room, 
inthe middle of which was a wide well of 
solid masonry. By the light of his torch 
the sannyasi was unable to see how deep 
it was, but hesaw that from the roof there 
descended into it a thick heavy iron chain. 
He pulled with all his strength at this 
chain and it shook very slightly. But 
51 Yom? «. 
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there rose from the depth of the well a 4 
metallic clang which reverberated through ; 
that dark dismal chamber. The sannyasi .: 
called out in excitement: “ At last [have 2 


found it !” 
Next moment a huge 


| stone rolled 3 
through the holeinthe broken wallthrongh + 
which he had entered and someone fell on = 


the floor with a loud cry. Startled by. = 


this sudden sound the sarinyasi let his 3 
torch fall to the ground and the room was. ; 


plunged in darkness. 


7 
He called out; 


no reply. The man was unconscious. 


Striking a flint he at last found his torch 


‘Who is there ?? but -- 
there was no answer. Putting out his 
hand he touched a man’s body. Shaking »: 
it he asked, “‘Who are you?” Stillhe got © 


and lightedit. In the meantime the man *: 


pain. 
On seeing 


him the sannyasi exclaimed: . 


chad regained consciousness aad was trying 
to sit up though he was groaning with. 


see BERG. 5S 
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“Why, it is Mritunjaya! What are you .” 


doing here ?” | 
Mritunjaya replied : 


foot slipped and I fell. 
broken.” 


To this the sannyasi answered: “ But © 
what good would it have done you to kill - 


me?” , 


Mritunjaya exclaimed; “What good in- : 


“Father, pardon |: 
me. God has punished meenough. I was “ 
trying to roll that, stone on you when my , 
My leg must be - 


aa 


deed! Why did you stealintomytempleand = 
rob me of that secret paper? And what « 
are you doing in this underground place .. 
yourself? You are a thief, andacheat! ”° 
The sannyasi who gave that paper to my ©; 


grandfather told him that one ofhis family .. 
was to discover the secret of the writing, “5 
The secret is mine by rights, and it is for 
this reason that I have been following you .. 
day and night like your shadow, going © 
without food and sleep all these days. .- 
Then to-day when you exclaimed: ‘At © 
last I have found it!’ | 
myself nolonger. I had followed you and 
was hiding behind the wall where youhad — 
made the hole, andI triedtokill you. 1 — 
failed because Lam weak and the ground ~ 


a” 


I could restrain | - 
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wwas slippery and fell. Kili me if you 
wish, then Ican become a guardian spirit 
to watch over this treasure of mine. But 
if Llive, you will-never be able to take it. 
Never! Never! Never! If you try, I will 
bring the curse ofa Brahmin on you by 
jumping into this well and committing 
suicide. Never will you be able to enjoy 
this treasure. My father, and his father 
before him, thought of nothing but this 
treasure and they died thinking of it. We 
have become poor forits sake. In search 
of it I have left wife and children, -and 
without food or sleep have wandered from 
place to place likea maniac. Never shall 
you take this treasure from me while I 
have eyes to see |” 
8 

The sannyasi said quietly: ‘‘Mritun- 
jaya, listen to me. I will tell you every- 
thing. You remember that your grand- 
father’s youngest brother was called 
Shankar ?” 
_ “Yes,” replied Mritunjaya, “he left 
home and was never heard of again.” 
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sanfyasis whenever I had the chance. 
Many of them were impostors and tried 
to steal the writing from me. In this way 
many years passed, but not for a single 
moment did [ have any peace or happi- 
ness. 

‘At last in my search, by virtue of some 
right action in a previous birth, [- had the 
good fortune to meet in the mountains 


Swami Rupananda. Hesaid to me: ‘My 


child, give up desire, and the imperishable 
wealth of the whole universe willbe 
yours.’ - 

“He cooled the fever of my mind. By 
his grace the light of the sky and the green 
verdure of the earth seemed to me equal 
to the wealth of kings. One winter day 
at the foot of the mountain [lit a firein 
the brazier of my revered guru and offered 
up the paper in its flames. The Swami 
laughed slightly as Ididit. At the time 
I did not understand that laugh. But 
now Ido. Doubtless he thought it is easy 
enough to burn a piece of paper, but to 


_ burn to ashes our desires is not so simple! 


“When not a vestige of the paper 


“Well,” said the sannyasi, “I am that ~remained it seemed as if my heart had 


Shankar!” 
Mritunjaya gave ‘a gasp of despair. 
He had so long regarded himself as the 
sole owner of this hidden wealth that, now 
that this relative had turned up and 
‘proved his equal right, he felt as if his 
claim were destroyed. 
Shankar continued : “From the moment 


that my brother got that paper. from the . 


sannyasi he tried every means in his power 


to keep it hidden from me. But the harder. 


he tried the greater became my curiosity, 
and I soon found that-he had hidden it in 
a wooden box under the seat of the god- 
dess. I got hold of a duplicate key, and 
by degrees, whenever the opportunity 
occurred, I. copied out the whole of the 
writing and the signs. The very day I had 
finished copying it I left home in quest of 
‘the treasure, Ieven left my wife and only 
child neither of whom is now living: There 
is no need to describe all the places I visi- 
ted in my wanderings. I felt sure that as 
the paper had been given to my brother 
_by a sannyasi I would be able to find out 
its meaning from one, so I began to serve 


suddenly filled with the rare joy of freedom. 
My mind at last realised the meaning of 
detachment. I said to myself; ‘Now I 
have no wore fear, I desire nothing in the 
world.’ #78 >. 

“Shortly after this I parted from the 
Swami and although I have often sought 
for him since I have never seen him again. 

“T then wandered as a sannyasi with 
my mind detached from worldy things. 
Many yéars passed and I had almost 
forgotten the existence of the paper, 
when one day I came to the forest near 
Dharagole and took shelter in a ruined 
temple. After a day or two I noticed that 
there were inscriptions on the walls, some 
of which I recognised. “There could be no 
doubt that here was. a clue to what I. 
had spent so many years of my life in 
trying todiscover. I said to myself: ‘I 
must not stay here. I must leave this 
forest.’ | 


“But I did not go. I thought there was 


_ no harm in staying to see what I could 


find out, just to satisfy my curiosity. I 
examined the signs carefully, but without 









y kept ihinking of the paper I_had 
burnt. Why had I destroyed it? What 
harm would there have been in keeping 
it? 

“At last I went back to the village of my 
birth. On seeing the miserable condition 
of my ancestral home I thought to my- 


eo 


self: ‘lam asannyasi, I have no need of 

wealth for myself, but these poor people 
have a home to keep up. There can be no 
Sin: in recovering the hidden treasure for 
their benefit.’ 


: “I knew whete the paper was, so it was 
not difficult for me to steal it. 


“For a whole year since then Ihave been 
living in this lonely forest searching for 
the clue. I could think of nothing else. 
The oftener I was thwarted the greater 
did my eagerness become. I had the 
unflagging energy of a mad man as. I sat 
night after night concentrating. on the 
attempt to solve my problem. 

“When it-was that you discovered me I 
do not know. 
ordinary frame of mind you would never 
have remained concealed, but I »was so 
absorbed in my task that I never noticed 


what was going on around me. 

“It was not until to-day that Idiscover- 
ed ‘at last what I had been so long 
searching for. The treasure hidden here is 
greater than that of. the richest rajah 
in the world, and to find it the meaning 
of only one more sign had to be deciphered. 

‘This secret is the most dificult of all, 
but in my mind I had come even to its 


‘solution. That was why I cried out in - 


my delight, ‘At last I have found it!’ 
If I wish I can in a moment enter that 
hidden store house of gold and jewels.” 

Mritunjaya fell at Shankar’s feet and 
exlaimed : “You are a sannyasi, you have 
no use for wealth—but take me to that 
treasure. Do not cheat me again!” 

_ Shankar replied ; “To-day the last link 
of my fettersis broken! That.stone which 
you intended should kill me did not indeed 
strike my body but it has shattered 
forever the folly of my infatuation. To- 
day I have seen how monstrous is the 
image of desire. That calm and incom- 


prehensible smile of my saintly Guru has at 


If I had been. in an 


last kindled the erin sieble lamp of 3 


iny soul.” 
Mtitunjaya again paeped pitifully: 


me of this wealth.” 

The sannyasi answered: 
iy son, take this paper of yours, and if 
you can find this treasure keep 1t.” 


Saying this the sannyasi handed the- ° 


“ig 


‘Very well - 


. “You are free, but I am not. I do not. - 


even want feed oni. You must not are % 


paper and his staff to Mritunjaya and left 


him alone. 
despair : ‘Have pity on me. 
me. 
was no answer. 


Mritunjaya dragged himself up and # 
with the help of the stick tried to find his © 
way out of the tunnels, but they were'such << 
a maze that he was again and again ~: 


Mritunjaya called out in = 
‘Do not leave .= 
Show me the treasure!” But there + 


completely puzzled. Atlast worn out he 2 


lay down and fell asleep. 


When he awoke there was no means of . 


‘telling whether it was night or day. As 
he felt hungry he ate some parched rice, .- 


and again began to grope for the way -.. 


out. At length in despair he stopped and. |“: 
“Oh{ Sannyasi, where are.” 
His cry echoed and re-echoed..’ 
through the tangled labyrinth of those .. 


called out: 
you?” 


underground tunnels, and when the sound 


of his own voice had died away, he heard © 
from close by a reply, “I am near you— © 


what is it you want ?” 
Mritunjaya answered : 
me and show me where the treasure is.” 


There was no answer, and although - 


he called again and again all was silent. 


After a time Mritunjaya fell asleep °{ 
underground realm of ©. 
perpetual darkness where there was neither - * 
. night nor day. When he woke up and - 
found it still dark he called out beseeching- 
ly: “Oh! Sannyasi, tell me where yee : 


again in this 


are ?'2 _ 
The answer came ee near at hand: 
“Tam here. What do you want ?’’ 


Mritunjaya answered : 


this dungeon.” 


The sannyasi asked : “Don’t you want = 
' the treasure ?” 


Mritunjaya replied : CNoyt. ” 


“Have pity on - 


“T want nothing ©: 
now but that you should rescue me from. .% 
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“There was the sound of a flint Sci 
~ struck and the next moment there was 
»'a light. The santiyasi said : 


- Paes let us go.’ 


Mritunjaya : ‘Then, father, is all my 


is trouble to be in vain ? Shall I never obtain 
~ that wealth ?” 


Immediately the torch went out. 
Mritunjaya exclaimed—‘“How = cruel !’’; 


and sat down in the silence to chink. 


There was no means of measuring time - 


_and the darkness was without end. How 


that gloom to atoms. 
to feel restless for the light, for the open sky, - 


he wished that he could with all the 
strength of his mind and body shatter 
His heart began 


and for all the varied beauty of the world, 
and he called out: “Oh! Sannyasi, cruel 
sannyasi, I do not want the treasure. 
I want you to rescue me.” | 
The answer came: “You no longer 
want the treasure e Then take my hand, 
and come with me.’ 

This time no. ind was lighted. 
Mritunjaya holding his stick in one hand 
and clinging to the sannyasi with the other 
slowly began to move. After twisting 
and turning many times through the maze 
of tunnels they came to a-place where the 


-sannyasi said, ‘‘Now.stand still.” 


Standing still M ritunjaya heard . the 
sound of an iron door opening. The text 
moment the sannyasi seized his hand; 
and said : ‘Come !” 


Mritunjaya advanced — into 
appeared to bea vast hall. He heard the 
sound of a flint being struck and then the 
blaze of the torch revealed to his asto- 
nished eyes the most amazing sight that 
he had ever dreamed of. On every side 
thick plates of gold were arranged in piles. 


- They stood against the walls glittering 
like heaped raysof solid sunlight stored 


part with it 


in the bowels of the earth. Mritunjaya’s 
eyes began to gleam. Like a mad man he 
cried: “All this gold is mine—I will never 
}?? 

“Very well,” replied the sannyasi, 
“here is my torch, some barley and parched 
rice, and this large pitcher of water for 
you. Farewell.” 

And as he spoke the sannyasi went out, 
clanging the heavy iron door behind him. 


“Well. 
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Mrituniaya beat. to go round and 
round the hall touching the piles of. gold 
again and again. Seizing some small 
pieces he threw them down on the floor, 
he lifted them into his lap, striking them 
one against another he made them ring, 
he even stroked his body all over with the 
precious metal. At length, tired out, he 
spread a large flat plate of gold on the 
floor, lay down on it, and fell asleep. 

When he woke hesaw the gold glittering 
on every side. There was nothing but gold. 
He began to wonder whether day had 
dawned and whether the birds were awake 
and revelling in the morning sunlight. It 
seemed as though in imagination he could 
smell the fragrant breeze of daybreak 
coming from the garden by the little lake. 
near his home. It was as if he could 
actually see the ducks -floating on the 
water, and hear their contented cackle as 
the maidservant came from the house to 
the steps of the ghat, with the brass vessels 
in her hand to be cleaned. 

Striking the door Mritunjaya called 
out: “Oh, Sannyasi, listen to me !” 

The door opened and the sannyasi 
entered. ‘“‘What do you want °” he asked. 

“! want to goout,” replied Mritunjaya, 
“but can’t [takeaway alittle of this gold ?” 

\ ithout giving any answer the santiyasi. 
lighted a fresh torch, and- placing a full 
water pot, anda few handfuls of rice on 
the floor went out closing the door behind. 
him.. 

_ Mritunjayatook up athin plate of gold, 
bent it and broke it into small fragments. 
These he scattered about the room like 
lumps of dirt. On some of them he made 
marks with his teeth. Then he threwa 
plate of gold on the floor and trampled 
onit. He asked himself, ‘How many men 
inthe world are rich enough to be able to 
throw gold about as I am doing !” Then 
he became oppressed with: a -fever for: 
destruction. He was seized with a longing 
to crush all these heaps of gold into dust 
and sweep them away “with abroom. In 
this way he could show his contempt for 
the covetous greed of all the kings and 
maharajahs in the world. 

At last he became tired of throwing the 


. gold about in this way and fell asleep. 
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Again he saw on awakening those heaps 


of gold, and rushing to the door he struck 


atit with all his strength and. called out: 
“Oh sannyasi, [ donot want this gold. 
Ido not want it!” — 

But the door remained closed... Mritun- 
jaya shouted till his throat was hoarse 
and still the door did not open. He threw 
lump after lump of gold against it, but 
with no effect. He wasin-despair. Would 
the sannyasi leave him there to shrivel up 
and die, inch byinch, in that golden prison ¢ 

As Mritunjaya watched the gold fear 
gripped him. Those piles of glittering 
metal surrounded him on all sides witha 
terrifying smile, hard, silent, without 
tremor or change, until his body began to, 
tremble, his mind to quake. What connec- 
tion had he with these heaps of gold? 
They could not share his feelings—they 
had no sympathy with him in his sorrows. 
They had no need of the light, or the sky. 
They did not long for the: cool breezes, 
they did not even want life. They had’ 
no desire for freedom. In this eternal 
darkness they remained hard and bright 
for éver. - | 

On earth perhaps sunset had come 
with its golden gift of limpid light,—that 
golden light which cools the eyes as it bids 
farewell to the fading day, falling like 
tears on the face of darkness.. Now the 
evening star would be gazing serenely 
down on the courtyard of his home where 


his young wife had tended the cows in the- 


meadow and lit the lamp in the corner of 
the house, while the tinkling of the temple 
bell spoke of the closing ceremony of the 
day. 

To-day the most trifling events of his 
home and his villageshone in Mritunjaya’s 
imagination with overpowermg lustre. 
Even the thought of his old dog lying 
curled up asleep: in front of the stove 
‘caused him pain. He thought of the grocer 
in whose shop he had stayed whilehe was 


at Dharagole and imagined him putting 


out his lamp, shutting up his shop and 
walking leisurely to some house in the 
village to take his evening meal, and as he 
thought of him he envied him his happi- 
ness. He did not know what day: it was, 
but ifit were Sunday-he could picture to 
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himself the villagers returning to their | 


homes after market, calling their friends 


from over the fields and crossing the river © 


together in the ferry boat. He could see 





a peasant, with acouple of fish dangling 2 


inhhis hand and a basket on his head, 


walking through the meadow paths, ot 2 


making his way along the dikes of the 


paddy fields, past the bamboo fences of = 
the little hamlets, returning to his village. *4 


the star-strewn sky. 


-after the day’s workin the dint light of ce 


The call came to him from the world of id 


men. Butlayers of earth separated him ~ 


from the most insignificant occurrences of 


life’s varied and unceasing pilgrimage. 7 


That life, that sky, andthat light appealed 


to hint now as more priceless than all the ~~ 


treasures of the universe. 
only he could for one moment again lie 
in the dusty lap of mother earth in her 
green clad beauty, beneath the free open 


He felt that if — 


spaces of the sky, filling his lungs with 


‘the fragrant breeze laden with the scents 


of mown grass and of blossoms, he could 
die feeling that his life was complete. 

As these thoughts came to him the door 
opened, and the sannyasi entering asked : 
“Mritunjaya, what do you want now ?” 

He answered, “I want nothing further. 


I want only to go out from this maze of © 


darkness. I want to leave this delusive 
gold. [I want light, and the sky.; I want 
freedom !”’ | . 

The sannyasi said: ‘‘There is another 
storehouse fullof rarest gems of incalculable 


value, tenfold more precious than all this — 


gold. Do you not wish to go there ?” 
Mritunjaya answered: ‘No.” 
'“Haven’t you the curiosity just to 
see it once ?” 


“No, I don’t want even to seeit. If | 
[have to beg in-rags for the restofmy |: 
life I would not spend another moment 
here.”’ | 

“Then come,” said the sannyasi, and .~ 


taking Mritunjaya’s hand he led him in 
front of the deep well. Stopping here he 


took out the paper and asked: “And = 


what will you do with this ?” 
Taking it Mritunjaya tore it into 


fragments and threw them down the well. .” 


( Translation by W. W. Parson. ) 
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tunity of invading India. 
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| “THE FIRST LORD MINTO’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
' HUS, although Lord Minto considered the 


Indian Empire safe either from the rebellion 
of the inhabitants of the territories then 
tinder the administration of his countrymen, or 
from the aggression of the Maratha princes, 
there was still apprehension of invasion of India 
by some foreign power or powers. For the 
first time in the history of British India, the 
Northwestern Frontier assumed an importance 
which it has eversince maintained in its adminis- 
tration. _ 7 
° Lord Minto’s administration of India is noted 
for its foreign policy and hence more than a 
passing allusion should be made to it.. But 
none of the measures of his foreign policy 
originated with him, He merely carried out 
and gave effect to what had already been 
initiated by the Marquess Wellesley. 
| The. king of Afghanisthan -had, during the 
administration of Lord Minto, a grand oppor- 
But the Marqttess 
Wellesley had taken steps which had the effect of 
paralysing all “the energies and attempts on the 
part of that Afghan sovereign to invade India 
with any certainty of success. It was no longer 
now Zeman Shah who ruled the turbulent 
Afghans ; it is, certain that had that prince 


_ been ruling in Afghanisthan during the adminis- 


tration of India by Lord Minto, he would have 
made somé attempts to take advantage of the 
eritical position of the British in India and 
invaded it. ; 

The theasures which the Marquess Wellesley 
had initiated in preventing the Afghan sovereign 
from ever invading India were also given full 
effect to by Lord Minto. It was the Marquess 
Wellesley who, to disable Zeman Shah from 
invading India, sent an embassy to Persia, and 
opened intrigues with the inhabitants of Sindh 
and the Punjab provinces which were at that 
time, nominally at least, subject to the king of 


_Cabul. Not very long after his arrival in India, 


the Marquess Wellesley directed his attention: 
to checking the movements towards India of 
the Afghan Sovereign. With this object in view 


: he wrote to the Hon. Jonathan Duncan at that 


time Governor of Bombay, a letter dated Fort 
William, 8th October 1798. In this letter, 
he wrote :— + : . 


“YT concur with yee in thinking that ‘the services 
of the native agent whom you have appointed to reside 
at Bushire may be usefully employed’ for the purpose 
mentioned in that letter ; and as the probability of 
the invasion of Hindusthan by Zeman Shah seems to 
increase, I am of opinion that.Mehdi Ali Khan cannot 
too soon commence his operations at the court of 
Baba Khanyeciuce-Zé would certainly be «a very 


.trick, 


desivable object to excite such an alarm tn..that 
guarter as may either induce the Shah to relinquish 
his projected expedition, or may recall him should he 
have actually embarked. on it.” ai 

The words put in italics show how anxious 
the Governor General was to prevent Zaman 
Shah from invading India. He was not content 
with what the Governor of Bombay had done 
by sending an agent to Bushire. He sent an 
embassy to Persia under a British officer. It is 
an English saying that ambassadors are sent 
abroad -to lie for their countries. So lying was 
the principal mission of the British ambassa- 
dor despatched to the court of Persia. The 
name of this ambassador was Captain ( after- 
wards the well-known Sir John ) Malcolm. He 
was seut to Persia towards the end of the year 
1799. In his letter of instrtictions dated Fort 
William, 10th October, 1799, Colonel Kirkpa- 
military secretary to the Marquess 
Wellesley, wrote to Malcolm :— : 

“At Bombay you will be furnished by the 
Governor-in-Council with copies of all the correspon- 
dence which has passed between him and Mehdi Alli 
‘Khan, a native agent employed for some time past by 
Mr. Duncan, tinder the instructions of the Governor- 
General, in opening and conducting a negotiation at 
the court of Persia with a view to preventing Zemaun 
Shah from executing his frequently renewed projects 
against Hindusthan.” 


#: * * - 2 

“You will apprize the court of Persia of your 
deputation as soon as possible after your arrival, 
either at Bussorah or at Bagdad, intimating in 
general terms, that the object of it is to revive the 
good understanding and friendship which anciently 
subsisted between the Persian and the British 
Governments. It is not desirable that you should be 
more particular with any person who may be sent to 
meet you, or to ascertain the design of your mission ; 
‘but if much pressed on the subject you may signify, 
that among other things, you have been instructed 
to endeavour to extend and improve the commercial 
intercourse between Persia and the British positions in 
India.” | 

Of course, this was a pure and simple lie, for 
such was not the real object of the mission. 
The real object is disclosed in the letter, for 
continued Colonel Kirkpatrick ‘+ te 

“The primary purpose of your mission is to. prevent 
Zemaun Shah from invading Hindusthan ; or should 
he actually invade it, to oblige him, by alarming him 
for the safety of his own dominions, to relinquish the 
expedition. The next object’of his lordship ts to 
engage the court of Persia to act vigorously and 
heartily against the French in the event of their 
attempting at any time to penetrate to India by any 
route in which it may ‘be practicable for the king of 
Persia to oppose their progress.” 


Such was the mission of Malcolm to Persia. 
He was authorized to conclude a treaty with 
the king of Persia. 

“To engage to prevent Zemaun Shah, by such 
means, as shall be concerted between his Majesty,” 
and Captain Malcolm, “from invading any part of 
Hindusthan, and in the event of his crossing the 
Attock, or of the actual invasion of Hindusthan by that 
prince, the King of Persia to pledge himself to the 
adoption of such measures as shall be necessary for 
the purpose of compelling Zemaun Shah to return 
immediately to. the defence of his own dominions.” 

To play the part of Judas, to betray a 
prince of his creed and faith, the king of Persia 
was tempted with a huge bribe. 


“The Company (‘so ran the article of the treaty ) 
to engage to pay to the King-of Persia for this 
service, either an annual fixed subsidy of three lacs of 


rupees during the period that this treaty shall continue | 


in force, or a proportion, not exceeding ‘one-third, of 
such extraordinary expense as his maiesty shall at. 
any time actually and done fide incur for the specific 
purposes stated in the foregoing article.” 


It was necessary to create distractions in the 
dominions of the Afghan sovereign. With this 
object in view, Malcolm was written to:— 


“In considering the different means by which 
Zemaun Khan may be kept in check during the period 
required, you will naturally pay due attention to those 
which may be derived from the exiled brothers of 
that prince, now resident in Persia under the ‘protec- 
tion of Baba Khan. If occasion should offer, you 
will cultivate a good understanding with those 
princes, but you are not to contract any positive 
engagements with them without the specific authority 
of the Governor-General.” 


Another instruction to Malcolm ran as 
follows :-— 


“You will endeavour during your residence at the 
court of Baba Khan to obtain an accurate account 
of the strength and resources of Zemaun Shah, and of 
his political relations with his different neighbours, 
and to establish some means of obtaining hereafter 
the most correct and speedy information on the 
subject of his future intentions and movements,” 


Thus it is clear that the secret object of 


Malcolm’s mission to Persia was to intrigue 
and conspire against Zemaun Shah.. It must be 
added that all these intrigues and conspiracies 
were successful, for these brought about within 
ashort time the downfall of Zemaun Shah; In 
1801, that is, within less than two years after 
‘Malcolm’s departure from India for Persia, 
Afghanistan was the scene of bloodshed and 
‘murders and of political revolutions. Zemaun 
Shah, whose name used to inspire terror in the 
breasts of the English, was no’ longer the sove- 
reign of the Afghans. He was deposed by his half 
brother Mahmud, who put out his eyes and 
placed him in close confinement in the Bala 
Hissar at Kabul. He was released by his whole 
brother Shah Suja who dethroned Mahomed. 
These political revolutions in Afghanistan 
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happetiing. so soon after the embassy of 
Malcolm to Persia bear a significance which no 
one daseniy the least insight into the Occi- 
dent statecraft will fail to take proper notice * 
of. It is not straining one’s imagination too © 
much to Say that the British very dexterously — 
manipulated the affairs of Afghanistan through 
Persia in a manner which turned out very 
beneficial to them. . 

Besides instigating the king of Persia to 
create distractions in Afghanistan, Malcolm’s 
mission also had in view. the engaging of the 
court of Persia to act.in concert with the Eng- 
lish -against the French. In the letter of in- - 
structions to Malcolm from which extracts have _ 
been already given above, Colonel Kirkpatrick ~ 
wrote :-— — 

“With respect to the second object of your, mission 
or the engaging of the court of Persia to act eventually ~ 
against the French, his Lordship deems it unnecesary 
to furnish you with any detailed instructions. The 
papers with which you will be furnished, and your 
own knowledge and reflection will suggest to you all 
the arguments proper to be used for the purpose of 
convincing the court of Persia of the deep interest it 
has in opposing the projects of that nation, andof .. 
moves it to take an active and-decisive part against 
them.” : 


At the time of Marquess Wellesley, there was 


no likelihood of the French intriguing with 


Persia ‘and of invading India. But with that 
Frankophobia which was so characteristic of 
the Irish Governor-General, he negotiated with - 
the king of Persia to oppose the projects of the 
French which only existed in his imagination. 
But in the time of Lord Minto, that the possibility 
was not so much of. French as of. the Russian 
desigus On India, was fully believed in by the 
politicians and statesmen of England. From © 
this period,- commences that era of Russo- 
phobia which has. proved a curse to the 
British rule in India. This has stood in ‘the 
way Of Indian prosperity and good government 
of the country. | 

At the time when Lord Minto’ was the 
Governor-General of India, the British were — 
afraid of the invasion of India by the combined — 
forces of Russia and France through Persia. 
Previous to Lord Minto’s arrival in India 
Russia was the friend and ally of England. But, 
writes Sir John Kaye: 


_ “Russia had ceased to be our friend and ally. She — 
had been fighting for dear life against the ‘growing 
power of Napoleon, and we had hoped that she would 


‘aid us in our efforts to checkmate France in the East. 


But the peace of Tilsit, as if by magic, changed all 
this. After the bloody fights of Eylan and Friedland | 
the two armies had fraternised, and the two emperors ' 
had embraced each other on a raft floating on the — 
surface of the river Niemen. Among the vast projects . 
of conquest which they then formed was a conjoint 
campaign ‘contre les possessions de la compagnie des 
Indes.’ “The territories of the East India Company 
were to be divided between these two great continental 
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arrival in India was thinking to send an ambas- 
sador to Persia. It is foreign to our purpose to 
refer to the friction that arose between the. 
authorities in England and India regarding the 
choice of the proper person as ambassador to 
Persia. Lord Minto thought it. proper to send 
an Indian officer as representing the East India 


_.-potentates. It was believed that the attack would be 
=, made by land rather than by sea, and that Persia 
<« “would become a basis of operations against the North- 
~: Western Provinces of India. The danger was not an 
-dmaginary one.. It was the harvest time of great 
“events, and the invasion of India by a mighty 
- European force did not seem to rise above the ordinary 
- level of the current history of the day.” | 


-  Butthis invasion of India by the combined 
. forces of France and Russia. never became au 
accomplished fact. When however it suited the 
political expediency of Napoleon, he did not 
scruple to forge the so-called will of Pcter 
the Great and spread Russophobia among the 
inhabitants of Great Britain. 

The invasion of India by-France and Russia 
was seriously believed by the ministers of 
England and so they contemplated despatching 
an embassy to Persia.* Lord Minto on his 


_ * Countess Minto, in her work on Lord Minto in 
India writes -—~ fn | 
_ “At the beginning of 1806, Persia, being engaged in 
hostilities with Russia, sent an ambassador to Paris to 
desire the assistance of France. A cordial reception 
was given him, and it was announced. that a splendid 
inission, having authority to make a treaty of alliance 
between France and Persia, would be. despatched from 
‘Paris to Teheran. 
| “In order to counteract the effect of these proceed- 
ings a similar course was adopted by England, An 
envoy was appointed to Persia, and, with the object of 
lending greater dignity and importance to his cre- 
dentials, it was suggested by the Court of Directors 
that while remaining’ their own paid agent, he should 
be invested with the character of representative of 
the Crown. The pfoposal was acceded to by the 
ministry of Lord Grenville. There could be little ques- 
tion that Persia was only important to France, as a 
weapon ‘of offence against Great Britain... 
- _ Sir Harford Jones was. appointed to the Persian Mis- 
sion, to represent the Crown while receiving instruction 
from the Company..........ssceseu 
 s.ceif Harford Jones was directed to proceed 
in the first instance to St. Petersburg to offer'to the 
Czar the mediation of Great Britain between Russia 
and Persia. | 
“The peace and alliance between France andi Russia 
had rendered the failure of this preliminary mission a 
CEFtaINty j.....coreces 
“In the meanwhile the aspect of affairs was becom- 
ing daily graver, as the co-operation of France and 
Russia in the East grew more probable.” (Pp. 99-101.) 
In her work on Lord Minto in India, Countess 
Minto writes :-——~ . “ . 
‘In January 1808, rumours reached India‘of the 
- march of a French army under General Menon to- 
wards Persia onthe way to India, while it became 
known that a great military embassy attended by four- 
and-twenty French officers and three hundred [’rench 
soldiers had actually arrived there, giving it out that 
they were the advanced:guard of anarmy. ‘The first 
project.is believed to be to take possession of a port on 
the coast of the Persian Gulf, by which they may com- 
municate with the Mauritius, and receive supplies by 
sea, and from whence they may attempt an invasion of 
the Western coast of India, and unsettle the minds of 


Company at the head of the. Embassy to 
Persia.t The officer so selected was Sir John 


re 


the native princes by promises, menaces, and 
intrigue! 7 

No one knew better than Lord Minto himself that 
these rumours were quite baseless, Ina secret letter, 
dated Feb. 2, 1808, he wrote :~ 

“As long as France, might be engaged in conti- 
nental wars in Europe, the project of directing her 
arms towards this quarter must be considered. imprac- 
ticable ; but if her armies have been liberated by a 
pacification with Russia and by the continued submis- 
sion of the Powers of Europe, the advance of a consider- 
able force of French troops into Persia under the 
acquiescence of the Turkish, Russian and Persian 
powers, cannot be deemed an undertaking. beyond the 
scope of that energy and perseverance which distin- 
guish the present ruler of France.”. 


+ But Lord Minto seemed to believe in the possi. 
bility of French invasion of India through Persia, 
In continuing the letter from which an extract has 
been given above, he wrote :-— : 

“If one body of troops should succeed in penetrat- 
ing as far as the Persian dominions, others may be 
expected to follow; and it may then be no longer 
at the option of the Government of Persia to prevent 
the complete establishment of the French power and 
ascendancy in Persia. 

‘The ascendancy of France being once established 
in the territories of Persia inthe manner described, 
it may justly be expected that, from that centre of 
local power they may be enabled gradually to extend 
their influence by conciliation or by conquest towards 
the region of Hindustan,’ and ultimately open a 
passage for their troops into the dominion of the 
Company. 

“Arduous as such an undertaking must necessarily 
be; we are not warranted in deeming it in the present 
situation of -affairs to be altogether’ chimerical and 
impracticable under the guidance of a man whose 
energy and success appear almost commensurate with 
his ambition. We deem it our duty to act under 
a stipposition of its practicability, and to adopt 
whatever measures are in our judgment calculated to 
counteract it, even at the hazard of injury to some 
local and immediate interests.” oo 

Again in a private letter he wrote :-~ 

‘‘ What would have seemed impossible has become 
scarcely improbable, since we have seen one state 
after another in Europe; among them those we deemed 
most stable and secure, fall like a house of cards 
before the genius of one man.” 

Lord Minto was a‘victim of Frankophobia anc 
Russophobia. He was desirous of fighting France 
aid Russia in Persia. So in a letter to Sir George 
Barlow, he wrote :— | nae 

“I am strongly of opinion that if this great conflict 
is to be maintained, we ought to meet it as early and 
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‘Malcolm who had_ once before been sent to 
Persia by the Marquess Wellesley. Malcolm was 


- 


as far beyond our own frontiers as possible. We-ought 
to contest Persia itself with the enemy and to dispute 
every step of their progress. The force which we can 
oppose to them in that stage of the contest 1s indeed 
‘much smaller than they would find assembled against 
them in our own territories ; but in Persia we should 
have much less to contend with also, and we should 
meet an enemy much less prepared than he will be if 
we wait at home till he is ready to face us. 

“This system, however, depends on thé disposition 
of Persia herself to neutrality—that is, to let the 
French and us fight it out fairly between us. Vor if 
Persia is determined to’support the French with all 
her power, I acknowledge that we cannot possibly 
detach such a force from our Indian Army as that state 
of things would require, Az /east we could not do so 
without fiiding some means to divide Persia and to 
have allvées on our sidé as. well as the French,” 

The last sentence in the above- extract has been 


put in italics to show the Machiavilian policy which . 


the noble Lord was anxious to adopt in his dealing 


with Persia. He stood .in need of a man who would | 


_play on the-diplomatic stage of Persia to his satisfac- 
tion. In Malcolm he found such a man. 
Hon. R. Dundas, President of the Board of Control, 
Lord Minto wrote :-—- - 


WAS walking “one brilliant morning in 
April through one of the richly wooded 
gorges near Colorado Springs. I had for 

many weeks been travelling through the great 
cities of the States and was weary. I longed 
for a few hours of peace, and I wanted to be 
alone. I watched the birds asthey played with 
the splashing water of the stream which flowed 
beside the path, and listened to their songs 
as they sped from tree to tree in an abandon- 
ment of joy at the mere bliss of living. I 
saw a squirrel leaping from branch to branch 
of a spreading maple, and a fish swimming 
slowly against the swift current of the stream. 
.The forest was filled with the green glamour 
of sunight ; and where I sat was bright with 
the silvery crystal air of an early Spring 
morning. I was feeling soothed by the 
silencé and was ‘glad that I had risen.early 
enough to have a chance of solitude, when 
suddenly I heard footsteps approaching. I 


looked up and saw a man coming quietly up - 


oe 


the path. At first [was annoyed, but when. 
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AN AMERICAN WOODSMAN 
He carried an‘axe in his hand. 


. thirty years a forester, andmost of the year he: “- 
‘ spent out of doors. In the fall and winter he: - 


- could-be improved or their diseases prevented. °. 
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a past master in the art of lying, duplicity and “# 
intrigues, He returned from Persia towards 
the end of the yeat 1810. In his journal he © 
entered the manner in which with “decett, 
falsehood, and intrigue”, his mission to Persia -< 
was crowned with success. He wrote in his «. 
journal :— Mee) 
“What a happy man I am! It is impossibleto: * 
look back without congratulating myself on my ‘good 
fortune at every ~stage of my late vexatious and 
Junpromising “mission. have now turned my back, ° 
and I hope for ever, on deceit, falsehood and intrigue; 3 
and 1 am bending my willing steps and still more * 
willing heart towards rectitude, truth and sincerity.” = 238 
' This mission to Persia of Malcolm was: 
ostensibly undertaken to make the King of” 
‘Persia anally of England against the French . 
and Russians. ; ae 
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Historicus, = <2 
“By Colonel Malcolm, if by any man living, we! % 
may hope to detach her from hostile alliance with our = 

enemy, ; and, if that benefit is no longer attainable: 
we shall receive from Colonel Malcolm authentic. infor- J: 
mation and judicious advice. If Sir H. Jones shoutd'* 4 
have atrived in Persia, Colonel Malcolm will of course. «4 
withold his own credentials and diplomatic powers. 3 
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he came nearer and I was able te see his’: 
face I felt that he quite naturally belonged to .“4 
that woodland © scene. 
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| greeted him, and * 
joined him as he walked further up the glen. . 
His eyes’ <3 
were clear and bright though his hair was ag 
turning grey, and he had a look of peace and’. 4 
contentment which is rarelyseen in the facesof & 
those who live in great cities. In conversation :” 
with himI found thathehad been for morethan. 
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lived in Arizona where he studied the insect’ =.4 
pests and fungus moulds of the great deserti "4 
In the summer months he was constantly in 43 
the forests examining the trees and making? 3 
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a study of the ways in which their growth: 


f 


He seeméd part of the forest life, and knew *. 
the ways of all the woodland creatures. Hew ys 
pointed out how certain birds were building ~, 
their nests under water-falls. Westood and : 


watched them flying backwards and forwards...’ 
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ough the spray of the falling water, until 


€ lie heard the sound of a woodpecker and 


turned to show me a bird on a neighbouring 
tree. He told me it was called the Yellow- 


“ belled Sapsucker, for it was supposed to 
‘damage trees by boring through the bark ‘in 
. order to Suck out the sap. 


He spoke of some-of hiszown éxpériments 


~ in the forest, and how after months of careful 
> investigation he would sometimes find a tree, 
' which he had with the greatest precaution 


_isolated by some protective covering, un- 


covered by the careless curiosity-or deliberate 
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* Repellers, 
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often destroyed the work of mont 
important research. But there was not 4 
trace of. bitterness in his voice as he told me 
of this destruction of the fruits of his efforts, 
and I felt that he had gained, from his close- 
ness to Nature, a 
is rare. . we : 

We came toa pathway leading into the 
forest and he turned down this track to see 


hs of - 










charity and patience which 


the results of certain experimentshe had made - 


on some trees off the main route, and it was 


with a sense of loss that I parted from him. ~ 


ant. 


He was so quiet and self reli 
W. W.° PEARSON, 
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SOCIALISM AND EASTERN 


By Professor RADVHAKAMAL MOooRERJEE, M.A,, PhiD., 


Head of the Department of -Econémics atid Sociology, Lucknow University. 
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PRIVATE EXPLOITATION OR STATE REGULATION ? 
N-the West, the growth of centralised indus- 
try .is the most characteristic feature of eco- 
nomic life. The concentration of production 


is seen in nearly ‘all lines of industry. Large 


capital and specialised machinery are to-day. 
wielding a power in the West-unknown before. 
But so long as the scale of production is grow- 


- ing and the tools of production becoming more 


complex, there will be classes of people who 
earn some special privileges, and peculiar ad- 
‘vantages, while there will be other classes who, 
calthough they have contributed to create the 


,.eomplex tools and ‘to establish and condition 


te 


‘ disadvantage. Western 


boos 


the large-scale. production, will be placed at a 
industry leaves no 
other alternative. Either there will be exploi- 
tation by those who acquire industrial control, 
or state regulation and management of indus- 
try. in the interests of thé masses. The logic is 
somewhat ‘as follows: ‘‘So long as the ‘tools 


. Of production aré so corhiplex that it takes 
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thottsands of men to use them, private owner- 


ship of those tools givés a special privilege to 


the owners as opposed to those who must use 
them and cannot own them.” This special 
privilege should be destroyed. The socialist 
‘says it can be abolished only by making the 
ownership of the collectively used tools also 


% 


Put 


COMNUNALISM IN INDIAN VILLAGES. 


_. In India it is characteristic that with regard 
“to lands about the village and bushlands near 


. the hills for pasturage and for fuel, drinking or 
rica wells, cattle-yards. and threshing 
oors, 
where private ownership might confer a special 
‘privilege against the rest “of the community. 
their use has never been allowed to be exclusive 
.But the collective use and collective ownership 
of irrigation channels are-most significant: 
Prof. Elwood Mead points ont in his Irri- 
gation Institutions that the co-ordination of 
individual rights and collective ownership is 


‘,perforce established in this branch ofeconomic — 


activity. Irrigated ‘agriculture requires the 
most minute public regulation of supply of 
water to render property secure and to protect 
mutual rights, toprevent fraud and a tyrannical 
use of power, and to secure industrial liberty in 
any true sense. Irrigation compels men to give 
up an antisocial individualism, or suffer in 
consequei.ce; as a ‘condition of general pros- 


perity it forces men to enter into closer econo-- 


mic relations with other ten, and as a condi- 


tion of liberty it requires a firm and wise public ' 


regulation of these relations. In the Indian 
village communities there are minute communar 
regulations of the supply of water to protect 
the mutual rights of the cultivators. To prev- 
ent a tyrannical use of property, India has 
sought to establish a kind of communal owner- 
ship of tanks andthe distributory channels of 
irrigation—the most important instruments of 
agricultural production. In the case of the vil- 
' ‘lage wells also theshares are often very elaborate- 
ly sub-divided, and common rights emphasised... 


a 


tanks and irrigation channels, ete.,. ; 
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be fundamentally the same which regulates the ~ 
wages of the village carpenter, blacksmith and | 
other skilled artisans and workmen. e's 
INDIAN LAND System. DisruRBED BY 

BRINsH MISUNDERSTANDING, a 

The chief targets of the socialistic attack on>., 
the present distributive system are rent, ant 
high business profits. These are “unearned in**": 
comes” in the possession of wealthy individuals: . 
which cause.a large portion of the uational 
wealth to be consumed with little benefit to — 
‘society. The Indian communal organisation is." 
such that it absorbs rent and profits into com: 
munalincome or wages, Inthe Indian system, ° 
though private property exists, property is not: | 
allowed to exchange freely with other forms of .. 
wealth. Land is not wholly a marketable 


Mach sharer is entitled to a vari or portion of 
a vari, te, the right to work the well for a day 
and night (8 prahars or watches) in the cold 
weather, and for a day or a night (4 prahars) 
in the hot weather; and the succession of the 
varis is determined by lot. The movable gear 
( rope and bucket ) is the property of the sharer, 
and repairs to the well have to be executed at 
the jointcost. There are minute regulations to 
protect mutual rights. Again, the large village .- 
ponds are common property. ~All the villagers 
have the right totake water from the village 
pond for household purposes, to water their 
cattle and to take clay to repair their houses, 
and to make bricks and earthen vessels ; and 
all are bound to join in deepening it from time 
to time, as we have already described. 


The village hedges or ditches, which area 
great protection against cattle-theft, are also 
common property. They are kept in good condi- 
tion by allthe adult males of the villages, do- 
ing the necessary repairs as need arises. 


commodity. Thus rent as a separate economic 
asset transferable for distribution cannot raise ; 


the differential profits on lands above the | 


margin of cultivation are absorbed into: wages: ~ 


_ Every villager is a landlord or zamindar, as he - 


The rights in the common pasture grounds, 
or in the common lands, when they are still 
left undisturbed by the revenue system and 
administration, ate strictly guarded against 
individual encroachments. 


is called ; and, though there are tenants, both ~ 
are equally alike in the eyes of customary law so... 
far as their right of cultivating possession is -- 
concerned. Each of them can cultivate the land 

so long as he paysashare of the revenue allotted . 
to him by: the head man; neither ofthem has «_ 


ComMMUNALISM APPLIED TO MopERN Conprtions. the right oft far 
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our village communities, Machinery andcomples duction ofthese ideas led. to endless confasion 
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<The communal control of industry seeks to 
“convert the extra. profits of production in 
competitive industry into theconsumer’s surplus. 
. The structure of industry is such that a conflict 
of classes or expropriation of unearned incre- 
ments by privileged individuals is discouraged. 
The system of voluntary co-operation is much 
better than state socialism or land nationalisa- 
tion along one line, which implies coercion, 


bureaucratic control and discouragement of 


private initiative. ~ 2 ; 
State socialism would maintain industrial 
peace by coercion. 
same object by co-operative assent. Behind the 
contrasted types of economic . organisation, 
- Western and Eastern, theré are two modes of 
action. In the Western economic organisation, 
decisions by the states on industrial questions 
are dogmatic and enforced by class feelings. In 


the East decisions by the communal groups, 


would be empirically obtained, and secured with 
the consent of all parties concerned. Thus it is 
that there are’ so many theories and ‘‘isms’’ 


about industrial reconstruction in the West: 


which can be covered by one term, “dogma- 
tism.’’ The soul of dogmatism is class senti- 
‘ment. In the East. decisions -would: be arrived 


at, not by a conflict of antagonistic groups or - 


“crushing of the minority by. the majority, “but 
by the collective consent of the whole commu- 
“pity: And it is not class feeling or coercive 
‘authority of a particular group that would 


dominate, but. knowledge and experience of - 


social well-being. °- 4 : 

In: the East the industrial and social groups 
’ are based more on ‘natural, primary and vital 
instincts and feelings, than on artificial relation- 

ships effected by contract. It is for this reason, 

as well as from the absence of external presstre 

from the state or from social groups not. bound 

by natural ties that the disruptive and anti- 


social forces of . industrialism’ would be duly | 


* subordinated. to the well-being of the commu- 


“nity. Thus voluntary co-operation as amethod: 


of social organisation would be.a solvent not 
- only of economic but also of political . difficulties 
associated -with modern. social unrest and 
unsettlement. : ne ee 
- Knowledge based on experience of social evils 


“has led to the important’ truth being realised” 


‘that social effort will be. minimised when evils 
are attacked in their sources... The industrial 
‘conditions which give rise-to evils should be 
altered, rather than efforts spent to cure those 
evils. The‘latter will take more time -and 
energy. The East would work at the sources. 


The West patches up ‘and tinkers the results: 


‘ which are.caused by bad:conditions and which 
-eannot be avoided unless the conditions ‘are 


themselves rectified... - 
The West has established private property in 


the instruments of production, but finding that - 


_in some,casés this has led to grave evils, has 


proceeded to regulate combinations, particular- 
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Communalism seeks the 


‘competition as such. 


“ete., which mitigate the discomfiture suffered by 
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ly railways and other corporations. By such 
control the West will prevent a large degree of 
concentration. In the case of certain things, 
where private ownership confers» a monopoly, 
ownership was given, and when the evils have 
become incorrigible, publie ownership is now 
being gradually declared. The. private postal 
system on the Continent of Europe and the 
private railways in America have continued 
till recent times only. A movement in favour 


_of public owriership of public utilities is now 


clearly discernible. The system of production 
is such that concentration and an enormous 
disparity of wealth.are inevitable, but the West 
patches up these results. The regulation of 
trusts and the restriction of large fortunes by 
taxation, by direct prohibition or by limitation 
of bequest, are attempts to remedy such evils. 


The’ West believes in the beneficence of free 
competition, but, when, competition has shown 
its’ evils, she has proceeded to correct the evils 
here and there. The whole range of factory 


. legislation, the whole scheme ‘of the poor law, 


the regulation ofthe liquor traffic, schemes for 
a scientific tariff, schemes for the compulsory 
levying of taxes for communal purposes, are 
allof them attempts to regulate the free play 
of compétition. The East never supports free 
She is devoted to an 
ethical standard by which she. would direct 
competition and raise its level from the mere 
biological to a bio-sociological plane. She 
aspires after an elevated type of competition 
which would prevent the rise and cumulative 
growth ofsuch evils as are experienced in the 
West in the course ‘of alife struggle in .socitety 
still carried on in the mere physical plane. 

The West tries to put a stop to the outward 
symptoms of a disease. The East would work 
on ‘the roots of the disease , and at her best pre- 
vent diseases altogether. A healthy and efficient 
body economic does not need any medicines like 


social legislation or a surgical operation that 


socialism aspires to execute. 


The West has her saving institutions, old age 
pensions and insurances, her building societies, 
the economically weak. In the Bast the scheme 
of communal industryand economic life aims at 


preventing these-evils. - Le 4 
_ The West is now gradually comiig to learn 


é 


ri 
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. that environmental improvement alone cannot 


cure certain evils. Universal education will not, 
end.crime, neither will the redlisation of ‘the 
highest hopes of the temperance and, labour 
reformers,* nor the general adoption-of the 
Christian religion. ,. Heredity creates certain 


evils, which cat-never be cured excepting by 


the improvement of stock. In the meanwhile the 


defective and criminal classesshould be segregat- 


ed in order that they may be eliminated anda 
better stock replace them. That has -been the 
teaching of modern eugenics. ne 
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BREAKDOWN OF COERCIVE LEGISLATION. 


_ The West depends upon legislation. which acts 
Sthe coercive authority. The East depends 


pon religion and custom which is the same as’ 


ocial appeal, enforced and effective. The West 
ainly hopes to effect the object by state control 
od regulation of marriages ;in the East the 
ibject is attempted to be realised by the volun- 
ary co-operation of social groups, thecaste and 
he family, the guild and the brotherhood, which 
te, indeed, the more effective levers of eugenic 
econstrtuction. . ; _ 

The eugenist’s method of curing evils repre- 
ents the correct attitude. _ Legislation is not 
lways effective. Sometimes it does more harm 
han good. At best it does not remedy evils : it 
nitigates them. Legislation has been applied 
nost freely asa remedial agency throtigh the 
aws relating to the inspection of factories, the 
imitation of the hours of labour, the securing 
f sanitary conditions, the adoption of the 
irinciples of individual arbitration, the extension 
if the liability of employers for accidents to 
heir émployees. Attempt has also been made 
o regulate the morals of the peoplein various 


lirections, through the multitude of temperance - 


aws, laws to regulate social evils, and a whole 


ode of legislation. Law has worked in all these = 
lirections, and yet, taking all legislation as a’ 


vhole, or any feature of it as a concrete illustra- 


ion, the social and economic difficulties have’ 


iot been removed, and there has been no full 
‘olution of the problems sought to be solved by 
he fiats of sovereign authorities, and centralised 
organs of the state. . 
THe ComMunaL METHOD OF REFORM. 

Depending not on legislation, but on social 
ind moral traditions, the East would prevent 
ndustrial evils by working ou the conditions 
winder which industry is carried on. An improve- 
nent of racial stock by selection of marriages 
would effect more than the same effort in time 
ind money wsed to cure crime and moral 
lelinquency. Similarly, the communal organisa- 
ion of industry would effect more than social 
fforts to mitigate the suffering caused by bad 
nvironmental conditions of industry. 
retter and more effective to elevate industry .to 
thigh level than to mitigate the evils of industry 
ut alow level. Communalism. certainly upraises 
udustry to a high level. Commundlism would 
regulate. competition according to functional 
and ethical needs, and contract according to the 
tlaims of the spirit and the personality. It 
would prevent the rise. and cumulative growth 
of unearned increments and rents, and the 
sonseqitent_economie and social dangers of an 
inequitable distribution of wealth, by 


making the ownership: of the complex | tools. 


of production collective. [t would establish 
an industrial government, not- centralised in 
its structure but democratic and federal, which 


vould harmonise the development of separate 
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functional and regional interests with the‘ 


natural and vital demands of the life personal 





in the home, the field, the workshop and . 
the civic -or village councif’ The surplus of - 
wealth production would be returned to each - 
labourer as a co-sharer of a communal enterprise, ~ 


‘and apart would be communised for purposeés’;,, 
relating to education, religion and social recrea:. ” 
tions, other than mere economic needs. Commtr * 


nalism uplifts and entobles itidustry to.a pursuit’ 


after vital and enduring values. 
WESTERN CO-OPERATION DISREGARDS THE 


PRODUCER, — : Pie 


-™ 


The otly attempts in the West to educate / 


a ef 


and enlighten industry are seen in such move 
ments as co-operation in the interests of produ-.: 


cers and consumers, or schemes of profit sharing. 
Both co-operation and profit sharing attempt. 


to distribute the fruits of labour more equitably .. 
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and establish a more harmonious relation — 


between the producers and the consumers. Co- : 
operation is only a partial remedy for some of | 
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the bad conditions which are the inevitable / 
accompaniment of modern industry. It is only ; 
a half measure, becatise the method is organised*: 


and made effective for consumers almost entirely.-”’ 


. Co-operation recognises the com bined interests % 
of labour and capital in production, but it~ 


“y 


stultifies itself when it offers no special advan-.~ 
tages to the producers. ‘The co-operative whole.’ 
sale society in its transactions with the producers. 
pays the lowest of tompetition prices. Thus-. 


the interests of the workmen as workmen are- 
“not respected. As an attempt to replace the’ 
“wages system or as a general scheme of: social. - 
‘regeneration, productive co-operation has been. 
‘attended with insignificant results in Europe. . 
and with almost complete failure in the Unitec . 


States. : | 


_Inthe communal system of industry of the 
East we find the community of consumers diree- - 
ting production. The community as representing *: 
the general body of people regulates, production... 
But the interests of the producers are not ignored. * 
The producets are not given low competitive:- 

wages, but astandardrate determined according» 
to an extra-economicstandard. Theco-operative ” 
society in thé West uses the weapons of com- - 


petition and capitalism for ‘its ends, regardless 


of the interests of the producers. The workman,,.° 


winless he be a member-of the co-operative store, 


suffers the same discomfiture as in the capi-% 
, talistic system ‘of industry. The East would-s 
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strike at the roots of capitalism by communa-:s 
lising the instruments of production, sharing: 


profits between labourers and the ‘community, 


on the.basis offair play Z 
surplus product. : 
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and cotaniunalising the: 


— Cossrunarism as Socraty Co-orpination,  “s 
.“The co-operative society, is an association” 
. which anybody is free to join or not. In the case % 
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of the village community, the occupational guild,.: 


elass or brotherkood, every individual must. 
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<aseept the rights and Solieatibas of associated 
Alife. both as a producer and as a consumer of 
rvalues. The individual must work for the guild, 
“the class, the community and the diverse 
-fanctional groups to which he belongs, and the 
‘social organisation is such that social service 
and selfish service would be co-ordinated 
“without detriment to either. The co-ordination 
of individualism and collectivism meéaus the 
co-ordination of the vital principles of competi- 
tion, and social service. In each individual’s 

service society gains as he himself also gains, as 
also do his family aud his functional grotp. 

Communalism stands fora new self-interest of 
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the individual is mre family oe pee 
and his community before the family, because 
his share of what is done for’him by the com-' 
munity is offar more value to him than what 
he does for himself. Communalism stands for 
atew co-partnership, in which the surplus of 
production is returned to edch individual to 
develop his individuality and at the same time 
communised for religious, so cial and educational 
ends to promote well-being both for the indivi- 
dual and for society—a co-partnership in all the. 
complex values of life under the impulse not of 
an external authority but of an internally 
imposed social or moral code.- 
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PRIOR’S ‘DEAN 


aa 


the little parish of Prior’s Dean. It con- 
“~ sists of a small church, a manor house 
“which is now a‘ farm, and a barn. I first 
“heard of it when reading W. H. Hudson’s 


[ an unfrequented corner of Hampshire is 


: “Hampshire Days’, and his description of its - 


“quality of remote and restful peace made me 
. wish to find it for myself, For it needs to 


“be discovered. There used to be a saying, 
that to find Prior’s Dean Church you would. 


“have first to cut down. the nettles which 
* surround it. | ~ 
| I started out from Selborne where | had 
- been visiting the scenes of White’s. close inti- 
macy with Nature, and bicycled . towards 
Petersfield knowing that Prior’s Dean lay on 


“one of the byways somewhere between these . 


“two places. But it certainly was difficult to 


find. The farmers of. whoni I enquired the 


way looked dazed as they tried to- recover 


~from'.some dusty corner -of their brain the 


directions for reaching Prior’s Dean. But.at 
“last I got on to the right road by following 
¢ “the advice of ‘an old road-mender, who told 
-meashe talked that he was sa ninety 
"years old.: | 
'  [-came upon Prior's Dean suddenly.” I 
“had been riding slowly along in the heat of 
the early afternoon, through a valley green 
“~with sunlit fields when I turned a bénd in the 


» road and saw before me an old -barn roofed 


_ with a -thatch so aged that it was patched 
:-all over with moss. ‘Beyond it was a gabled ° 
“farm house with a bush of white lilac in full 
“lossom in front of it. A row of beehives 
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bordered the’ small lawn which separated the 
house from, the road. Qn the other side of * 
the road was a well-house also thatched, and- 
‘beyond that .stood the church. It looked 
very small beside the ancient yew tree which 
tose almost to the height of the weather-cock 
on its diminutive steeple. The grass of the 
church-yard was rank and there were some 
nettles near the gate. .The tombstones were 
grey. with. lichen and green with moss. The 
humming of bees was the only sound that 
could be heard and that seemed merely to 
intensify the stillness. The whole scene was 
full of an ancient peace. But the most - 
peaceful aspect ‘of that wholly peaceful scene 
was the sight of a flock of sheep sheltering 
in. the shadow of- the yew from the glare of 
the sun. They were grazing on the grass~ 
border of the road which passed-the church, 


_ and beside them lay, a boy asleep with his 


hat pulled over his eyes, He did not stir. as 
l.sat down and it was along time before he 
awoke, with ‘astonishment on his. face at see- 
-ing a stranger: sitting there. He'was a gipsy 
lad employed by the farmer. to watch the 
ae as they grazed. [-énvied him on that. 
. sultry day as he lay lazily dozing the time’, 
away while the sheep ~ moved from place. to 
place grazing on the. rich pasturage of’ way- 
side grass. Later | passed the dirty caravan 
in which he lived and my envy abated. |... -~ 
The sheep moved on and: I went to the 
‘Manor House Farm and asked, for the ‘key * of 
the old church. The open door of the farm- 
house showed, a.cool stone-flagged passage, 
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and I saw combs of honey and bowls of 
‘ream on a shelf in the dairy. The church 
itself was small but there was an interesting 
monument to some ancestors of the Tich-. 
borne family who had formerly occupied the 


Manor. [t was a carved group, in marble, 
of the mother of a family of young children 
who stood around her in the quaintly stiff 
garb of long ago. Over the marble tablet of 
another tomb was the helmet of a knight 
dusty “with age and rusty with the dampness 
of the unused church, for only ‘once a year is 
a service. held there, 7 


Leaving the church. of Prior’s Dean I 


climbed-up from the deep valley in which it lay” 


through a steep and narrow lane. This led 


on to an open road and across the tops. of the 


hills which. lie north of Petersfield. “A magni- 
ficent view spread out before me, showing 
Butser Hill on the right and the Portsmouth 
road winding into the bare hills, and on the 
left,.in‘the far distance, the bold height of 
Hindhead and the wooded hills of Surrey. 


The smell of the dust-laden air at the close of 


this hot day soon changed to the fresh fra- 





grance -of rainsoaked earth, for a heavy* 
shower fell, washing the dust off the wayside . 
verdure and filling the air with crystal. 
coolness. : ie 

As I left the top of the hills I turned down. - 
towards Petersfield passing through the. 
magnificent beech woods on the “hangers’ 
behind the village of Steep. The highway. : 
for nearly two miles is one of the most lovely» 
in the south of England. At each fresh bend_ 
in the road the beauty of the green sunlit: 
woods became more intense_until, as . evening:” 
cameé,.the rays of the retreating sun lighted” 
up a great red copper beech which stood at: 
the foot of the Hill where the woods abruptly” 
ended. This glowing miracle of foliage’ 
flamed as. if' ready for an evening sacrifice, 
but quickly its. fires faded and the faint cre-* 
scent: of moon grew gradually brighter. . The’ 
tender serénity of the evening sky darkened” 
into night. Quietly the stars appeared and: 
the sleeping trees stood in silent contempla- 
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tion at the edge of the fields. - 
* OW. Ws PEARSON. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD - 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


©. Bombay... 

= ne May 14th, 1920. . 
- The heat was tolerable and the journey 
fairly good though .the train reached 
Bombay nearly three hours late. The 
typist has left the latter half of “Wayside” 
‘incomplete and what is worse has not 
returned the original manuscripts. I asked 
Suren to send them to me at once, but 


lam afraid they won’t reach me before I - 


reach England. : 

I feel we shan’t be long in Europe.—l 
am not in a mood to face the world and 
answer its questions. I am longing to go 


back to those-days of my youth which 


were not burdened with usefulness,—that 
is to say, I want to be born again in the 
arms of the eternal. One grows old to 
discover that spontaneous simplicity of 
_ life is true life——but where is the time and 


the opportunity to realise it? It requires 


a great deal of courage to demolish the. 


walls that one has himself built with all 
his resources. This building and breaking 
down both are needed. The cocoon 
becomes a true prison, only when it per- 
sists beyond its time. I wonder if my soul 
has its wings developed,—but it 1s pinmg: 
for freedom. | | 

Good bye,—try to cultivate restfulness’ 
and have leisure to woo your true self and. 
gain her for good. - 

Near Aden. 
May 19, 1920. 

The crowd is thick. To place. one’s 
chair in some tolerable position on the 
deck requires ‘a degree of physical power 
which I lack. I have taken my. shelter at 
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La corner “Of the music sualose where space 
- Gtself has. not become impenetrable. Long 
‘before the sunrise, when it is. dark, [ sit on 
“the deck and wish that I could have - the 
“great solitude of the sea and the sky safely 
packed in my trunk with a label on it, 
“Required on the deck. It is-difficult for 
others to realise how greatly I need space 


-and light to live my life, even as does my 


“namesake in the sky. - 

I do not know where you are, ad are 
your plans and how you are feeling. But 
I can gucss that you are at Delhi just = 
- this time, not only because ‘Bara Sahib’ 1 
> theré, but also because the j journey tiaies is 

_ likely to be insufferable inthis heat. 
: My mind‘is constantly soaring back-to 
_my own place in Santiniketan. I feel 
‘almost certain that my stay in Europe 
this time will be surprisingly short. But 
‘.one’s.own wish is not the sole factor in 
- these things, and I am told that the 
return passage is not: easily obtainable. 


--That means our voyage back to India 


-will be as crowded as this. This sets me 
dreaming of impossibilities of Alladin’s 
‘lamp, of wishing carpets or boots that 
take you a thousand miles in a second: 
The sea is perfectly calm and M——is 
radiatitly happy. I hope my MSS. will 


reach me in England within a week 


of my landing. As those were alread 
typed, it was a mistake to give them to 
the typist. Mistakes are considered to- be 
i ot lessons, but most of them are learnt 
- too- late. 


| Red Sea. | 
~We shall reach Suez this evening. It 


vag already beginning to grow cold, and. 


now I feel that we have reached a truly 
foreign part of the world and it is under | 
the rule of different gods than ours. Our 
hearts.are strangers in this region and 
- even the atmosphere of this place looks 
askance at us. The people here want us to 


fight their. battles and supply them with ° 


our raw materials, but they keep us stand- 
ing outside their doors over which is 
written on the notice board, ‘“Trespassers 

_ from Asia will . be prosecuted. ” When I 


’ social engagements i is on me. 
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think ae bide all my wibaalkal shiver with 
cold and I feel home-sick for the sunny 
corner in my Santiniketan Banglow. 

Today is Monday, and on the next 
Sunday. morning our steamer will reach 
Marseilles. But I am already counting 
the days for my. retiirn journey, and I 
know the sight of the bare rocks of Aden 
will give a thrill of delight to my heart, 
while pointing with lifted mages the ped 
to India. © 


“London. - 
| . ine 17, 1920.. 
Time j is scarce and sugar and butter and 


‘a quiet place where I can gather thoughts’ 


and recognise myself. Do not expect from 
me letters, or anything else. The fury of 
It is a thing 
on which you cannot compose.an ode like. 
that on the West Wind. I am willing to* 
try,.1f it only would allow me ‘some time 
to do it.’ The poet Hafiz was willing to 
exchange the wealth of Samarkand and 
Bokhara for.a mole on the cheek of his. 
beloved maiden.—I: am willing to give 
_ London away for my corner in Uttarayan. 
Bat London is not mine t6 dispose of.— 
‘Neither was the wealth of Samarkand and. 
Bokhata the Persian Poet’s. So our extra- 
_vagance does not cost us ‘anything, nor 
does it bring us any help. 

Lam going to Oxford to-morrow. Then 
I, shall be knocking about in differerit 
places. - _ Just at this moment, I-am going~ 
toia tea party given in my honour, from 
“which I cannot absent myself on any pre- 


. text, unless I can manage to be run over 


by a motor car in the London street. It 
is a matter of eternal wonder to me why 
it does not happen to. me four times a day. 
You won't. believe my absence of time, ‘if 
I ran on to the end of this note paper. So 
I hastily bid you farewell. 


~ — 


a . 
London. 


. July 8, 1920. 


Every day I have been wishing to write 
you a letter,—but the flesh is weak. My 
days have become solid like cannon balls, . 
heavy with engagements. It is not true 
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that I have no leisure at all, but unfor- 
tunately I cannot utilise interrupted leisure 
for any work whatever,—thérefore those 
intervals are lost doing nothing. I am 
sure you know it, better-than -anybody 
else, that doing nothing is a burden hard 
to bear.. But if you look at my exterior, 
you will find no trace of damage there,~ 
for my health is absurdly good. I hope 
Pearson is regularly furnishing you with 
all my news. 
help to me as youcan well imagine, and 
I find that the arduous responsibility of 
looking after a poet suits him wonderfully 
well. He is looking a picture of health 
and on the whole his dreams are felicitous. 
For instance, last night he dreamt that 
he had been buying straw-berries as large 
as gourds. It proves the magnificent vita- 
lity of his dreams. 

' I know our vacation is over and the 
Ashram is resounding with laughter and 
songs ; and the advent of the rains is also 


contributing its portion to the rejoicing. . 


How I wish 1 had wings! Give my love 
to the children, and my blessings. 


~ . =D 


- London. 
i 2? July 13, 1920, 


It gave me great joy and a feeling of 
relief, when -your sister came to see me 
yesterday and gave me reassuring news of 
your other sister. She repeatedly asked. 
me to tell you, that there was not the 
least cause for anxiety on account of them, 
and that they. were comfortably settled in 
their new home in Coven try. 1 gave her all 
your news, but unfortunately. could not 


assure her that pos were core of your: 


health. 

Invitations. are pouriig in ftom. the 
Continental ‘countries, 
that a hearty welcome is awaiting me in 
sete places. WhenI am weary and feel 

a longing to go back to. my garden of 


the prickly shtubs, it gives me strength to. 


think that the migratory flock .of my 
thoughts have found -their nests in these 
shores, and with genuine love and wonder 
‘these enormously busy people have listen- 


ed to ¢ A voice from the distant East, T his: 


Ste gets 
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He has been of very good - 


and I feel sure- 


entire population had been crushed down. 


is a constant source of surprise to me. 4% 
However, there is no question that you 4 
: truly and fully live there, 
thoughts and works find their medium 
When I am in the. West; 3 
I feel, more strongly than ever, I ath * 
received in a living world of mind. I miss.“ 
here my sky and light and leisure; but I: 
am in touch of those who feel and express = 
their need of me and to whom I can offer 
myself. It is not unlikely that-sometime 
hence my thoughts will no longer. be 
“necessary to them and my personality will | 
The — 
tree sheds its leaves, -but the fact is, that . 
so long as these were living they brought : 
heart of the tree. > 
and their voice was the voice of the. 
forest; and my communication with the 
Wester humanity has been a communica, © 
tion of life ; and even when it ceases, the - 
fact remains that it. brought some rays” 
of light there, which have been transform: 
ed into the living stuff of their mind. Our” 
span of lifeis short and opportunities are 


of responsive life. : 


lose its favour; but does it matter? 


sunshine into the 


rare, so let us sow our seeds of thought, 


where the soul clainis them, where the-# 


harvest willripen. 


- + London. 
July 22, 1920, 


The result of the Dyer debates in both 


Houses of Parliament makes _ painfully | 
evilent the attitude of mind of the ruling... 


class of this country ‘towards India. tt 
shows that no outrage, 
strous, committed against us by, agents 


“of their Government can arouse feeling of - 


where your 3 
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indignation, in the hearts of those eae | : 
from whom our governors are chosen. The % 
unashamed condonation of brutality ane 


pressed in their speeches and echoed intheir . 
organs is ugly in its frightfulness. The -: 


feeling of humiliation about our positions” 


under the Anglo-tIndian domination had 


been growing stronger-every day for the - E 
last 50 years or more, but the one con- " 


solation we had, was-our faith in the ee 
of justice in your people, whose soul had — 
not been poisoned by that - fatal dose of | 
power which could only be available in.a ’ 
dependency where the manhood of, the - 
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“into itn But the poison lias 
-gone further than we expected, and it has 


‘attacked the vital organ of your nation » 


‘and I feel that our appeal to its higher 
nature will meet- with less and less 
response every day. .[ only hope that our 
countrymen will not lose heart. at this, 
but employ all their energies in the service 
oftheir country in a spirit of indomitable 
courage and determination. The late 
events have conclusively proved that our 


true salvation lies in our own hands, that ° 


a nation’s .greatness can never find its 
foundation in half-hearted concessions of 
contemptuous niggardliness. It “is the sign 
of feeble character to Seek for a short-cut 
.to fulfilment through the favour .of those 
whose interest it-is to-keep it barred ; 
the one path to itis the difficult path of 
suffering and self-sacrifice. All great boons 
only come to us through the power of 
“immortal spirit we have within us, and 
that spirit only proves , itself by. its 
defiance of danger and loss. 

Every day I feel a .great longing to go. 
back to my own corner, but I feel at the 
same time that my destiny is deaf to my 

entreaties. Leave is not goiny to be 
granted till my migsion, about which L 
-am myself vaguely’ conscious, is fulfilled. 

“It is a great good fortune to be able to 
realise that I hav¢ some ‘mission in- life, 
«though I am deeply. conscious of the 
inadequacy. of my inner resources, I find 
it very difficult to write letters ; my mind 
- barricades itself against the. pressure of 
vhe hustling world, and refuses to sur- 
. -tnder itself to mé when its help is needed‘. 
 -geyqaitaking its revenge for Dene dragged 
“away from its shelter. 


2. London. 
August .1, 1920. 


| We live on the topmost. floor, of this 
: house far away from the surging life of 


~ the town.” Only the crest of the swell of 


- London street -noise reaches me, , gently 
~-yndulating like those clustering~ tree-tops 
of the Kensington garden, that I watch 


e from my window. The long and persistent. 
spell of bad. weather seems to have. 


guexhausted its spite and. the mellowed 
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light of the morning sun from patted the 
fleecy clouds is greeting me like the smile 
of a child whose eyes are still heavy with 
sleep. It is neatly seven o’clock and every 
one of otir party, including Pearson, is. 
fast asleep within shut doors and behind 
drawn blinds, Today is our last day in 
London and I am not sorry to leave it. 
I wish it were a day for me for anne. 
home, but that day looks hazily, indistinct 


in the distance and my heart. aches. I 


have determined to raise funds in. America 
for my school, for lhayve found-out, after 
repeated efforts, that there is no hope from 
my own countrymen. To be troubled by 
eternal worries of small” needs, to be 


haunted. by ghdsts of projects starved to © 


death in their infancy, is disconcerting. 

‘I am sure you have heard from 
Pearson all about the performance of my , 
plays and my lecture about the Bauls. 
Tam a bad historian. . I cannot remember 
facts, even ‘the most recent, and most 
important. For this reason, as. a letter 
writer, Iam a failure-as in many other 
vocations of life. Fortunately I can talk 
upon nothing when I wish; and this saves 


me, in my correspondence, from’ utter 
disaster. . 
; = ie 
London. 


August 4, 1920. 


Owing to change of plans and other. 
yeasons we are still detained in London, 


‘We hope .to leave it the ,day after 
tomorrow. Now that the people believe 


that we are away and also your weather 


~ has ceased to persecuté us, these last. two 


days have’ been, very: restful for me.*I. 


_ wonderif you ktow-at the last moment 
‘we decided not to begin our -tour from 
. Norway though our tickets were bought? 


I am sure’ you are ready to ascribe this to* 
the inconstancy of my mind! Our delay- 
in- starting from Europe has enabled us 
‘to receive your letters which give me deep. 
joy mixed ‘with a longing. to'go backto . 
you. I wish we, had been’ living,in ‘an 
ethereal realm of ‘spiritual life, -and ‘I could | 
be transmitted in a moment like a wire: 
less message into the middle of your Greek - 
class, or into the depth of an: armchair;: 
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at the corner of Dinu’s tea party. But I 
must not grumble, for our corporeal 
existence has its own joy because of its 
obstacles and pain and the devious process 
of the fulfilment of its hope. | 


_ PS. I have just written this about Dr. 
Patrick Geddes. 


.What so strongly attracted me in Dr. 


Patrick Geddes when I came to know him 
in India, was not his scientific achieve- 


ments, but, on the contrary, the rare fact, 


of the fuln2ss.of his personality rising far 


ome 


|THE CALL OF TRUTH | -_ 
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above his science. Whatever he has. 
studied and mastered has become vitally. 
one with his humanity. He has the 
precision of ‘the scientist and at the same 


time, the vision ofthe prophet. He has 
‘also the 


power of an artist to make 
his ideas visible through the language of 
symbol. His love of man has given him 
the insight to see the truth of man, and 
imagination to realise in the world the 
infinite mystery of life, not*merely its. 
mechanical aspect. * 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. a _ieeea 


PARASITES have to pay for their ready- 
' made victuals by losing the power of 
assimilating food in its natural form. 
In:the history of man this same sin of laziness 
has always entailed degeneracy. Man -be- 
comes parasitical, not only when he ‘fattens 
on others’ toil, but also when he becomes 
rooted to a particular set of outsideconditions 
and allows himself helplessly to drift along 
the stream of things as they are; for the out- 
‘side is alien to the inner self, and if the. 
former be made indispensable by sheer habit, 


man acquires parasitical characteristics, and. 
becomes unable to perform his true function, 


of converting the impossible into the possible, 


In this sense all the lower animals are 


parasites. They are carried along by.their 
environment; they live or die by natural 
selection; they progress or retrogress -as 
nature’.may dictate. Their mind has lost the 
power of growth. The bees, for millions of 
years, have been unable to get beyond the 
pattern of their hive. 
torm of their cell has attained a certain per- 
fection, but their mentality is confined to the. 
age-long habits of their hive-life and cannot 
soar out of its limitations. 
oped a cautious timidity in the case.of her 
lower types of life; she keeps them tied toher 
apron strings and has stunted their minds, 
lest they should stray into dangerous experi- 
ments, 4 moe 
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For that reason; the. 


Nature has devel- - 
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But Providence displayed a sudden acces- 
sion of creative courage when it came to man; 
for his inner nature has not been tied down, | 
though outwardly the poor human creature 
has been left naked, weak and defenceless.. 
In spite of these disabilities, man in the joy. 
of his inward freedom has stood up and 
declared; “I shall achieve the impossible.” 


That is to say, he has consistently refused to 


submit .to the rule of things as they always 
have been, but is determined to bring about 
happenings that have never been before. So 
when, in the. beginning’ of his history, man’s - 
lot was thrown in with monstrous Creatures, 


tusked and taloned, he did not, like . the deer, - 
simply take refuge in flight, nor, like the tor. - 
toise, take refuge in hiding, but set to work 


with flints to make even more efficient weapons. - 


These, moreover, being the creation of his - 


own inner faculties, were not dependent on — 
natural selection, as were those of the other | 


animals, for their-development. And so man’s 


instruments progressed from flint to steel. . 


This shows that man’s mind has never been 


helplessly attached to his environment. What 
came to his hand was brought under- his 
thumb. Not content with the flint.on the. 
surface, he delved for the iron beneath. Not 
satisfied with the easier process of chipping 
flints, he proceeded to melt iron ore and ham- 
mer it into shape. That which resisted more 


stubbornly was converted into a better ally. 
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»Man’s inner nature not only finds success in 
“its activity, but there it also has its joy. He in- 
‘sists on penetrating further and further into 
the depths, from the obvious to the hidden, 
‘from the easy to the difficult, from parasitism 
-to self-determination, from the slavery of his 
passions to the mastery of himself. Thatis 
show he has won. 


But if any section of mankind should gay, 


forefathers ; by departing from it we destroy 
the spirit of the race,” then they may succeed 
in preserving what they call their race, but 
they strike at the root ofthe glorious tradition 


of humanity which was theirs also. And we find 


that those, who have steadfastly stuck to their 


-flints, may indeed have kept safe their pristine 


purity to their own satisfaction, but they have 
been outcasted by the rest of mankind, and so 


- have to pass their lives slinking away in jungle 


and cave. 


are. They have not achieved Swaraj in their . 
“inner nature, and so are “deprived of Swaraj 


They are, as I say, reduced to a 
‘parasitic dependence on outside nature, driven 
along blindfold by the force of things as they 


“in the outside world as -well.. They have 


ceased to be even aware, that it is man’s true 


- function ‘to make the impossible into the 


ossible -by dint of his own powers; that it is 


~ not for him to be confined merely to what has 
happened before ; that he must -progress to- 
- wards what ought to be by rousing all his in- 
- ner powers by means of the force of his soul. 


_.. Thirty years ago I used to edit the Sadhana 


magazine, and there I tried to say this same 
thing. Then English-educated India~was fright- 
. fully busy begging for its rights. And 1, 


‘repeatedly endeavoured fo impress on my 


countrymen, that man.is.not under any neces- 
_ sity to beg for rights from others, but must 


ap 


~ master. 


: create them for himself; because man lives 


‘mainly by his inner nature, and there he is the 
By dependence on acquisition from 
the outside, man’s inner nature suffers loss. 


And it was my contention, that man,vis not so 


‘hard oppressed by being deprived of his out- 


ward rights as he is by the constant bearing 
of the burden of prayers and petitions. 
Then when the Bangadarshan magazine 


- came into my hands, Bengal was beside herself 


at the sound of the sharpening of the knife for 


_ her partition, The boycott of Manchester, which 


was the outcome of her distress, had raised the 
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profits of the Bombay mill-owners to a super- 
- foreign degree, And I had then to say: ‘This 
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will not do, either; for it is also of the outside. 


Your main motive is hatred of the foreigner, 
not love of country.” Ht was then really 
necessary for our countrymen to be made con- 
scious of the distinction, that the English- 
man’s presence is an external accident, 
—mere médyad—but that the presence of our 
country is an internal fact which is also an 
eternal truth. Jd/déyd looms with an, exagge- 
importance, only when we fix our 
attention exclusively. upon it, by reason of 
some infatuation—be it of love, or’ of hate. 
Whether in our passion we rush to embrace if, 
or attack it; whether we yearn for it, or 
spurn.it; it equally fills the whole field of our 
blood-shot vision. : ‘ 


Maya is like the darkness. ‘No: steed, 


however swift, can carry ‘us beyond it; no 
“amount of water can wash it away. ‘Truth 
is like a lamp;, 


even as it is lit maya 

vanishes. .Our shastras tell us that Truth, 

even when itis small, can rescue us from the? 
terror which is great. Fear is.the atheism of 

the heart. It cannot be overcome from the side 

of negation. If one of its heads be struck off, 

it breeds, like the. monster of the fable, a 

hundred others. ‘Truth is positive: it is the 

affirmation of the soul. If even a little of it, 
be roused, it attacks negation at the very 

heart and overpowers it wholly. 


Alien government in India is a- veritable 
chameleon.’ Today it comesin the: guise of 


the Englishman ; to-morrow perhaps as some 


othey foreigner ;-the next day, without abat- « 
ing a jot of its virulence, it may take the 


‘shape of our own countrymen. However 


determinedly we may try tohunt this monster 
of foreign dependence with ‘outside lethal. 
weapons, it will always elude our pursuit by 
changing its skin, or its colour. But if we can 
gain. within us the truth called our country, 


-all “outward méyz will vanish -of itself. 


The declaration of faith that my. country zs 
there,. to be realised, has to be attain- 
ed by each one of us. The idea that our 
country is ours, ‘merely becduse’ we ‘have, 
been born in it, can only be held by those who" 
dre fastened, ina parasitic existence, upon 
the outside world. But the true nature of 


-man is his inner nature, with its inherent 


powers. Therefore that only can bea man’s 
true country, which he can-help to create by 
his wisdom and will, his love and his actions. 
So, in 1905, I called upon my» countrymen to 


 ereate their country by putting forth their 
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own powers ona within. For the act of way of the spirit of desteuctive fat white ve 
creation itself is the realisation of truth. . spread all over the country. We went about- 
The Creator gains Himself in His universe. picketing, burning, placing thorns in the. 
To gain one’s own country means to realise path of those whose way was not ours, : 
one’s own soul more fully expanded within acknowledging no restraints in language or: 
it. This can only be done when we are behaviour,—all in thé frenzy of our wrathaz: 
engaged in building it up with our- service, Shortly after it was all over, .a Japanese; 
‘our ideas and our activities. Man’s country -friend asked me: “How is it you people: 
being the creation of his own inner nature, cannot carry on your work with calm and: 
when his soul thus expands within it, it be deep determination ? This wasting of energy 
more truly expressed, more fully. realised, - can hardly be of assistance to your object.” + 
my ae called ‘Swadeshi Samiaj’, written ‘s I had no help but to reply: “ When we have”: 3 
1905, I discussed at length the ways and the gaining. of the object clearly before our! 
means by which we could make the country minds, we can be restrained, and concentrate 
of our birth more fully our own. Whatever our energies to serve it ; but when it is a 
may have been the shortcomings of my words case of venting our anger, our excitement, 
then uttered, I did not fail to lay emphasis rises and rises till it drowns the object, and. 
on the truth, that we must win our country; then we are: spend-thrift to the point of 
not from some foreigner, but from our own bankruptcy.’” However that may be, there 
inertia, our own indifference. Whatever be were my countrymen encountering, for thes 
the nature of the boons we may be seeking " time being, no check to the overflow of theirg 
for-our country at the door of the foreign outraged feelings. It was like a strange Z 
Government, the result is always the same, dream. Everything seemed possible. Then 
it only makes out inertia more densely inert, all of a sudden it was my misfortune tod 
Any public benefit done by the alien Govern- appear-on the scene with my doubts and my 
ment goes to their credit, not to ours. So. attempts. to divert the current into the path: 
whatever outside advantage such public of self-determination.- "My only .success wasg 
benefit might mean for us, our ‘country will in diverting their wrath on to my own devots ; 
only get more and more completely lost tous ed head. - Tey & 
thereby. ‘That is to say, we shall.haveto pay . Then there was our greed. In history; all” 
out in soul value for what we purchase as people have won valuable things by pursuing: 
material advantage. The Rishi has said: difficult paths. We had hit upon the device: 
‘The’son is dear, not because we desire a of getting them cheap; not even through the 3 
son, but because we desire to realise our own painful indignity of supplication with folded# 
soul in him.’ It is the same with our country. hands, but by proudly conducting our beggarys, 2 
It is dear to us, because it is the Ns a in threatening tones. The-country was in? 
‘of our own soul. When we realise this, it ecstasy at the ingenuity of the trick. It felt: 
will become impossible forus to allow our like being at a reduced price sale. Every2% 
service of our country to wait.on the pleasure thing worth having. in the political’ market 
of others, was ticketed at halfsprice. Shabby- genteel, 
These truths, which I then tried to press mentality is so taken up with’ low prices that? 
on my countrymen, were not particularly new, _ it has no attention to spare for quality, and“ 
nor was there anything therein ‘which need feels inclined to attack anybody | who has the = 
have grated on their ears ; but, whether any- hardihood to express doubts in.that regard..* 
one else remembers it or not, 1 at leastam It.is like the man of worldly piety who, 
not likely to forget the storm of indignation believes that the judicious expenditure of coin. = 
which I roused. I am not merely referring to can secure, by favour of the prisst, a direct “ 
the hooligans of journalism whom it pays to passage to heaven. The. dare-devil who 
be scurrilous. But even men of credit and ventures to suiggest that not heaven but4 






# 
courtesy were unable to speak of me in dreamland is -likely to be his destination’ | 
restrained language.. must beware of a’violent end. : 

There were two root causes of this. One-- Anyhow, it was .the outside may? which? = 
was anger, the second was greed. was our dream and our ideal in those days. 


Giving free vent to angry feelings isa It was a favorite phrase of one of the leaders = 
species of self-indulgence. In those days of the time that we must keep one hand'at. 
alae was aes! ee to stand inthe the feet and the other at the throat of the” 


. 
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“Englishman,—that is to say, with no hand 
left free for the country! We have since 
pethaps got rid of this ambiguous attitude. 
“Now we have one party that has both 
“hands raised to the foreigner’s throat, and 
another party which has both ~hands down 
at his feet’; but whichever attitude it may be, 
these methods ‘still appertain to‘the outside 
may t. Our unfortunate minds keep revolving 
round and round the British Government, 
now to the left, now to the right; our affir- 
mations and denials alike are concerned ‘with 
the foreigner. - . “ 

In those days, the stimulus. from every 
side. was directed towards ‘the heart of 
Bengal. But emotion by itself, like fire, only 
consumes its fuel and reduces it to ashes; it 
has no creative power. The intellect of man 
must busy itself, with patience, with’ skill, 


with foresight, in using this fire to melt‘ that | 


whick is hard and difficult into the object of 
its desire. We neglected to rouse our intellec- 
tual forces, and ‘so were unable to make use 
of this surging emotion of ours to create any 
organisation of permanent value. The reason 
of our failure, therefore, was not in anything. 
outside, but.rathér within us. For a long 


time past we have been in the habit; in‘our’ 
life. and endeavour, of setting apart one place- 
for our emotions and another, for our practi- 


ces. Our intellect has all the time remained 


dormant, because we have not dared té allow 
That is why, when we have to. 


if scope. uy 
rouse” ourselves to action, it is our emotion 
whicly has to be requisitioned, arid our intel- 


lect has to be kept from interfering by the 


hypnotism of some magical formula,—that’ is 
to say we. hasten to create 4a situation 
absolutely inimical to the free play of our 
intellect. a ee ee: 

The loss which is incurred by this conti- 
nual deadening of our mind cannot be made 
good by any other contrivance. In. our 
despefate attempts-to ‘da so we have to in- 
voke the magic of #zyd and our impotence 
jumps for joy at lhe ‘prospect of getting hold 
of Aladin’s lamp. Of course everyone has 
to admit that there is nothing to beat Ala» 
din’s: lamp, its only inconvenience being that 
it beats _oné to get hold of. The unfortunate 
part of it is that the person, whose greed is 
great, but whose powers are feeble,-and who 
has lost all confidence in his own intellect, 
simply will not allow .himself to dwell on the 
difficulties of bespeaking the services of some 
wenie of the lamp. He can only be brought 
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to exert himself at all by holding out the 


r 


speedy prospect of getting at the wonderful 
lamp. Ifany one attempts to point out the 
futility of his hopes,the fills the air with wail- 
ing and imprecation, as at a robber ;making 
away with his all. _ : : 

In the heat of the enthusiasm of the parti- 
tion days, a band of youths attempted to 
bring about ‘the millennium through political 
revolution. Their offer of themselves as the 
first sacrifice to the fire which-they had lighted 


makes not only their own country, but other 


countries as well, bare the head to themin re- 


verence. Their physical failure shines forth as 


™“. 


the effulgence of spiritual glory..In the midst’ 
of their- supreme travail, they realised at 
length that the way of bloody revolution is 
not the true way ; that where there is no poli- 
tics, a political revolution -is like taking a 
short cut to nothing/; that the wrong way 
may appear shorter, but it does not reach the 
goal, and only grievously hurts the feet. The 
refusal to pay the full price for’a thing leads 
to the loss of the price without the gain of 
the thing. These impetuous youths offered 
their lives as the price of their country’s deli- 
verance; to them it meant the loss of their 
all, but alas! the price offered on behalf of the 
country was insufficient. I feel sure that those 


_ of then’ who still survive must have realised 


‘faculties. 


by now, that the country must be the creation 
of all its people, not of one section alone. 
It must be the expression of all their forces 
of heart, mind and will. ° ae | 

This creation can only be the fruit of. that 
yoga, which gives outward: form to the inner, 
Mere political or economical. yoga 
is not enough ; for that all the human powers 
must unite. +, eo 4 

When we turn our gaze upon the history 
of other countries, the political steed comes. 
prominently into view } on it seems to depend 
wholly the progress of the carriage. We for- 
get that the carriage also must be in a fit con- 


1 
' 


dition to move ; its wheels must be in agree- 


ment with one another and its parts well fitted 
together ; with which. not only have fire and © 
hammer and chisel been’ busy but much 
thought and skill and energy have also been 
spent in the process. We have seen some. 


‘countries which are externally free and inde- 


pendent; when, however, the political carriage. 
is in motion, the noise which it makes arouses 

the whole neighbourhood from slumber and the ’ 
jolting’ produces aches and_pains in the limbs 


' of the helpless passengers. It comes to pieces 
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in the middle of the road, and it takes the 
whole day to put it together again with the 
‘help of ropes and strings. Yet however loose 
' the’ screws and however crooked the wheels, 
still it is a vehicle of some sort after all. But 
for such a thing asis our country,—a mere 
collection of jointed logs, that not only have. 
no wholeness amongst themselves, but are 
contrary to one another,—for this, to be 
dragged along afew paces by the temporary 
pull of some common greed or anger, can 
never he called by the name ‘of political 
progress. ‘Therefore, is it not, in our case, 
wiser to keep for. the-moment .our -horse in: 
the stable and begin to manufacture a real . 
carriage a 

‘From the writings of the young men, who 
have come back out of the valley of the 
shadow of death, J feel sure some such thoughts 
must have occurred to them. And so they 
must be realising the necessity. of the practice 
‘of yoga as ot primary importance ;—that form 
which is the union in a commo6n endeavour 
of allthe human faculties. “This cannot be 
attained by any outside blind obedience, but 
only by the realisation of self in the light. 
of intellect. That which fails to illumine the 
intellect, and only keeps it in the obsession of ° 
some delusion, is its greatest obstacle. 


The call to make the country our own | 
by dint: of our own creative power, is a great- 


call. It is not merely inducing the people 
to take up some external mechanical exercise;, 
for man’s life is notin making « cells of uniform 
pattern like the bee, nor in incéssant weaving 
of webs like the spider ; ; his greatest powers 
are within, and on these are his chief_ reliance. 
If by offering some allurement we can induce 
man.to céase from thinking, so that he may 
go on and on with some mechanical piece of 
work, this will only result in prolonging the’ 
sway of Mayz, under which our country has’ 
all along been languishing.. So far, we have~ 
been. content with surrendering our greatest - 
right—the right to reason’ and to judge for 
purselves—to the blind forces of .shastric 
injunctions and social conventions. We have 
refused to cross thé seas, , because Manu has 
told'us not to do.so. ‘We refuse to eat 
with the Mussulman, because prescribed usage 
is against it. In other words, we have 
systematically pursued a course of blind. 
routine and habit, in which the mind of man 
has no place.. We have thus been reduced to. 
the helpless condition of the master who is 


altogethet dependent on | his servant, 
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real master, as ! have said, is the internal. 
man ; and he gets into endless trouble, when. 
he becomes his own servant's slave—a mere’: 


. automaton, manufactured in the factory. af 


servitude. He can then only, rescue himself 2" 


from one, master by surrendering himself to.” 


another. Similarly, -he who glorifies inertia... 
by attributing to it’a fanciful purity, becomes,. - 


like it, dependent on outside impulses, both. © 


for rest and motion. .The inertness of mind,. 
which is the basis of all slavery, cannot he. 
got rid of bya docile submission to being - 
hoodwinked, nor by- going through the mo. 
tions of a wound- -up mechanical doll. | 

The movement, which has now succeeded: 
the Swadeshi agitation, is. ever so much 
greater and has moreover extended” its in- 
fluence all over India.. 
of our political leaders. had never reached 
beyond the English-knowing classes, because, 
the country meant for them only that bookish’. 
aspect of it which is to be found in the pages 


of the Englishman’s history. Such a country. » 
was mefely'a mirage born of vapourings in. — 
the English language, in which flitted about. -.. 


thin shades of Burke and Gladstone, .Mazzini. 


and Garibaldi. Nothing resembling self-sacti-:.: 


fice or true feeling for. their countrymen was. 
visible. At this jancture, Mahatma Gandhi, - 
came and stood at the cottage door of the 
destitute millions, clad as one of ‘themselves, 


and talking to them in their own language. “ 
Here was the-truth at last, not a mete quota- _ 


tion out of a book. So'the name of Mahatma, .- 
which was given to ‘him, is his. true name. 


Who else has felt so many men of India to be 4 


of his own flesh and bloed ? At the touch of 


. Truth the pent-up forces of the soul are .set..: e 
As.sodn as true ‘love stood at India’s 4 


free. 
door, it flew open : all hesitation and holding “ 
back vanished. Truth awakened. truth. 
Stratagem in politicsus a- barren policy,— 

this was a lesson of which we were sorely in * 
need, All honour to the Mahatma, who made * 
visible to us the’ power of Truth. But reliance. 
on tactics is so ingrained in the cowardly and. 


the weak, that, in order'to - eradicate. it, the . 


very skin must be sloughed off. Even today, 
our worldly-wise men, cannot get | rid - of the-, 
idea of utilising the Mahatma as a secret and © 


Previously, the vision.“ 
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more ingenious move in their: political asnble 2 ' 
_ With their‘minds corroded by. untruth, they. * i. 


cannot understand what an. important thing *., 


it is that the Mahatma’s supreme love should . 
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“country of itself. 


“The birth of freedom. It is the gain by the 
In it there is no room for” 


<any thought, as to where the Englishman is, 


‘or is not. 
“pure affirmation. 


This love is self-expression. It is’ 
It does not. argue with 


“negation tit has no need for argument. 


awakening of India by love, floated over to- 
-me across the seas. 
‘to think that the call of this festivity of 
‘awakening would come to each one of is; 


Some notes of the music of this wonderful 


It was a great joy to me 


“and that. the true siak¢z of India’s spirit, in 


all its multifarious variety, would atlast find 


expression. This thought came to me because | 


have always believed that in such a way India 
would find its freedom. When Lord Buddha 
voiced forth the truth of compassion for all 
living creatures, which he had obtained as the 


fruit of his ‘own self-discipline, the manhood 


of India was roused and poured itself forth -in 


science and art ard wealth of every kind. 
True, in the matter of political unification 
‘the repeated attempts that were then made as 
- often failed ; nevertheless ‘India’s mind had 
awakened into freedom from its submergence 


- of: country. It d ac ez 
‘desert,:scattering its wealth ofthe spirit over 


in sleep, and its overwhelming force would 
brook no confinement within the petty limits 
It overflowed across ocean and 


every land that it touched. No commercial 
~ or military ‘exploiter, to-day, has ever been 


-able-to,do anything like it. 


Whatevet land 


_these exploiters have touched has been ago- 
nised, with sorrow and insult, and the fair face 


oe ae 
ets . : 


of the world has been scarred ‘and disfigured. 


Why ? Because not-greed but love is true. 


When love gives freedom it does so at the’ 
-very centre of our life. When greed seeks. 
unfettered power, it is forcefully impatient. 


~ We saw this during the partition agitation. 


"We then. compelled the poor.to make sacri- - 


" fices, not always out of the inwardness of 


~ lové, But often by outward pressure. 


That 
was because greed is always seeking for a 
particular result: within a definite time. . But 


 the-fruit which love.seeks is not of to-day , or 


tomorrow, nor fora time only: it is sufficient 
unto itself. 7, “at a. eee 
So, in the expectation of breathing the 

~ buoyant breezes ‘of this new found freedom, | 


= * 


i came home-rejoicing. But what I found-in 


-. Calcutta when I arrived depressed’ me. An - - 
-oppresive atmosphere seemed 
>the land. Some outside compulsion seem- 


to. burden 


 ed-to be urging one and all to talk*in the. 
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‘same strain, to work at the same mill. 
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I wanted to inquire, to discuss, my well- 
wishers clapped their hands over my - lips,’ 
saying: “Not now, not now, To-day, in the. 
atmosphere of the country, there is a spirit 
of persecution, which is not that of armed 
force,’ -but- something still more alarming, 
becatse it is invisible.” I found, further, that 
those who had their doubts as to the present 
activities, if they happened to whisper them 
out, however cautiously, however guardedly, 
felt some admonishing hand clutching them 
within. There was a newspaper which one 
day had the temerity to disapprove, in a 


feeble way, of the burning of cloth. The 


very next day the editor was shaken otit of 
his balance: by. the agitation of his readers. 
How long would it take for the fire which 
was burning’ cloth to reduce his paper to 
ashes?’ The sight that met my eyé was, on 
the one hand, people immensely busy ; on the 
other, intensely afraid... What I heard on 
every side was, that reason, and culture as 
well, must be closured. It was only necessary 
to cling to. an unquestioning obedience. 
Obedience ‘to whom? To some mantra, 
some unreasoned creed.! Been 

And why this obedience? Here again 
comes that same greed, our spiritual enemy. 
There dangles before the country the bait of 
getting @ thing of inestimable value, dirt 
cheap and in double-quick time.. It is like 
the fagir with his goldmaking trick. With 
such a lure.men cast so readily to the winds 
their independent judgment and wax so 
mightily wroth with those who will not do 
likewise. So-easy is it to overpower, in the 


name of otitside freedom, the inner freedom 


want OS 
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short, the object of the temptation has been. 





vagnified through its indefiniteness, while the and I have tried West, but have not. found -: 
ime and method of its attainment have been the man of my quest. “They are all. ‘experts, 1 #& 
nade too narrowly definite. When the they can make the strings resound to. iad 






eason of man has been overcome in this way, degree, they command high prices, but *fgni4 
1e easily consents to give up all legitimate all their wonderful execution they, can. strikes 
juestions arid blindly follows the path of no’ chord in ‘my heart. -At last ‘I- come’ 
bedience. But can we really’ afford to across one whose very first notes melt away 
orget so easily that: delusion is at the - the sense of oppression: within: In him is. of 
oot of all slavery—that all freedom means _ the fire of the shakti of joy which ‘can light: a 
reedom from mayi? What if the bulk up all other hearts by its touch. His appealyx 
four people have unquestioningly accepted to me is instant, and I hail him as Master. “Es 
he creed, that by means of sundry “practices then want a Vina made. - For. this, of course,. a 
waraj will come to them on a particular are required all kinds of material anda different @ 
late in the near future, and are also kind of science. If, finding me to be ad ot 
eady to-use their clubs to put down all in the means, my master. should be moved to’ 
urther argument,—that’ is to say, they have pity and say : “Never mind; my son, do not go: * 
urrendered the'freedom of theirown minds to the expense in workmanship - ‘and ‘time © 
nd are prepared to deprive other minds of | which a Vina will require. Take rather. this - 
heir freedom likewise,—is not this by itself a simple string tightened across a piece of wood ~ 
eason for profound ‘misgiving > We were; and practise on it. Ina short time you will -: 
eeking the exorciser to drive out this very find it to be as good as a Vina.” Would that. 
‘host; but if the ghost itself comes in the do? Iam afraid not It ‘would, in fact, be a” 2 
‘uise of exorciser then the danger is only mistaken kindness for the master thus to take’ 
éightened. | - _ pity. on my circumstances. . Far better if he * 

The ‘Mahatma has won the heart of India _ were. to tell me plainly that such things can-.-3 
rith his love; for that we have all acknow- not’be hadcheaply. It is he who should teach : 
2dged - his sovereignty. He has given-usa. methat merely one string will not serve for a4 
ision of the sha&tz of truth; for that our .true Vina; that the materials required es 
ratitude to him is unbounded. We read | many and various ; that the lines of its mould- - 
bout truth in books:. we talk about it: but - ing must be shapely and precise;.that if there .< 
-is indeed a red-letter day, when we see it be anything faulty, it will-fail to make good 
ice to face. Rare is the moment, in many music, so that all lawsof’science andtéchnique. 
long year, when such good fortune hap- of art. must be rigorously and intelligently. 
ens. We can make and break Congresses followed. In short, the true function of the. 
very” other day. It is at any time possible’ master player should be to evoke a response. 
ot us’ to stump the country preaching poli- ‘from the depths of our heart, so that we may. 
cs in English, But the golden rod which gain the strength to wait and work. till the. 
an awaken our country in Truth and Love _ true end is achieved. | 

not a thing which can be mariufactured From our, master, the Mahatma,—may" our. 
y the nearest goldsmith. To the wielder of devotion to him never grow less !—we must -. 
1at rod our profound .salutation ! But if, hav- ~- learn the truth of love in all its purity, but the. | 
ig seen truth, our belief init is not con- science and art of building up Swara isa 4 
rmed, what is the good of it all ? Our mind vast subject. Its pathways are difficult to. 
rust acknowledge the truth, of the intellect, traverse and take time. For this task, aspi- - 
ist. as_ our heart does the truth of Jove. - No. ration and emotion must be there, but no less 
ongress or other outside institution succeed- must study~and thought. be there likewise. . 
d-in touching the heart of India. Ht was . For it, the economist must think, the mecha- 3 
used ‘only by the touch ‘of love. nic must labour, the educationist and.states- a 





poses See cabs. 
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laving had such a clear vision of this) man must teach, and contrive. . Ina eyoe 2 4 

ronderful power.of Truth, are we tocease the mind of .the country must exert itself in. 

) believe in it, just where. the attainment’ of all directions.. Above all, the spirit of inquley 

waray is concerned ? “Has, the truth, which ~throughout the whole country must be a 

as needed in the process of awakenment, to’. intact and ‘untrammelled, its mind not made. . 

2 got rid of in the process’ of achievement ? ° - timid or inactive. by compulsion, SOPEM: (OF 
Let) me. give an illustration. .I am in secret. Ce ae gh nite 

arch; of E Ving. player. =r tetas se Baste Wee know from i past, experience haggis 
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any and every call to which the Css 


“responds. It is because no one has yet been 
cable to unite in Yoga all the forces of the 
reeountry i in the work of ifs creation, that so 
* much time has been lost over and over again. 
- And we have been kept waiting and waiting 
“for him who has the right and the power -to 
“ make'the call upon us. In the old forests of 
~ India, our Gurus, in the fulness of their 
* vision of the Truth had sent forth such a call 
saying: “As.the rivers flow on their down- 
ward course, as the months flow on to the 
year, so let’all seekers after truth come from 
all sides.” The initiation into Truth of that 
day has borne fruit, undying to this day, 
vand the voice, of its message still rings in the 
..@ars of the world. 
~ Why should not our Guru of to-day, who 
would lead us.on the paths of Karma, send 
' forth such a call? Why should he not say : 
. “Come ye from all sides and be welcome. Let 
-all the forces of the land be brought into 
«action, for then* alone shall the country 
awake. Freedom is’ in complete awakening, 
in full self-expression.” ‘God has given the 


“Mahatma the voice that can call, for in him 
Why should this not ‘be ; 


there is the Truth. 
our long-awaited opportunity 


alone. To .one and all he simply says: 
. Spin and weave, spin and weave. Is this 
the <call: -“Let all seekers after truth 
come from all: sides”? Is this the call 

of the New Ageto new creation? When 
nature called’ to the Bee to take refuge in 
the. narrow life’ of the hive, millions.of bees 
_responded to it for the sake of éfficiency, and 
. accepted the loss of sex in consequence. 
But this sacrifice by way of self-atrophy led 
..to the opposite of freedom. Any country, 


‘the people of which can agree to become ° 
- neuters for the sake of some temptation, or 


command, carries, within itself its own prison- 

_hotse. To-spin is easy, therefore for all men 

- it is an imposition hard to bear. 
the ease of mere efficiency is well enough for 
the Bee.. The wealth of power, that is Man’s, 

-can only become manifest when his utmost 
is claimed. - 


Sparta tried to gain strength by narrow- 


< _ ing herself down to a particular: purpose, but 


:,. she did not win. Athens sought to attain per= 
“ "aefection by-opening herself out in all her ful-. 
.) Shess,—and she did win. Her flag of victory - 





Sel] flies at the masthead of mari’s civilisa- 
wgtion.. WE is ee? pat _Eeropean _foilitary, 
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- time ? | 
spinning will give us Swaraj ?. 
the 


But his call came to one narrow field” 


The call to’ 


~ kinds: 
’ affairs. 
. to re-inistate reason .on its throne. - 


camps and fabtntiegs are . stunting” man, ‘that 
their greed is cutting man down to the mea- 
sure of their own narrow purpose, that for 
these reasons joylessness darkly lowers over 
the West. ‘But if man’ be stunted by - big 
machines, the danger of his being stunted by 
small machines must not be lost sight of. The 
charka in its proper place can do no harm, 
but: will rather do. much good. But where, 
by reason of failure to acknowledge the 
differences in man’s temperament, it is in the 
wrong place, there thread can only be spun 
at’ the cost of a great deal of the mind itself. 
Mind is no less valuable than cotton thread. 
Some are objecting :) ‘‘We do not propose 
to curb our minds for ever, but only for a 
time.” But why should it be even for a 
Is it because within a short time 
But where is 
argument, for.this? Swaraj is -not 
concerned with our apparel only— it cannot 
be established . on cheap clothing; its) 
foundation is in the mind, which, with its 
diverse powers and. its confidence in’ those 


powers, goes on all the time creating Swara} 


for itself. In no country in the,world is the 
building up of Swaraj completed. In some 
part or other of every nation, some lurking 
greed or illusion still perpetuates bondage. 
And the root of such bondage is always within 
the. mind. Where then, I. ask again, is the 
argument,.that in our country Swaraj.can be 
brought about by everyone engaging for a 
time in spinning? A mere statement, in liet 
of argument, will.surely never do. - If once 
we consent to receive fate’s oracle from 
human lips, that will add one more to the 
torments of our slavery, and not the least 
one either. If nothing but oracles-will serve 
to. move us, oracles will have to be 
manufactured, morning, noon and night, for 
the sake of urgent needs, and all other 
voices would be defeated. Those for whom 
authority is needed,in place of'reason, will 
invariably , accept despotism in place of 
freedom. ~[t is like cutting at the root 
of a- tree while pouring - water. on th 
top. ° This isnot a new thing, I. know. We 
have enough of magic in the country,— 

magical revelation, magical healing, and all 
of ‘divine intervention’ in mundane 
That is.exactly why I am so- anxious 
As I have, 
said before, God. himself has given the-mind 
sovereignty in the material world. -And:! say 


torday,, that els hose ee be able to get and 
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~ keep Swaraj in the material world who have 
realised the dignity of self-reliance and self- 
mastery in the spiritual world, those whom 
no temptation, no delusion, can induce to 
surrender the dignity of intellect into the 
keeping of others. | 
Consider the burnnig of cloth; heaped up 
before the very eyés of our motherland 
shivering and ashamed 
What is the nature of the call to do this ? Is 
it not another instance of a magical formula ? 
The question of ‘using or refusing cloth of a 
particular manufacture belongs mainly to 
economic science. The discussion of the 
matter by our coutrymen should have been 
in the language of economics, If the country 
has really come to such a'habit of mind that 
precise thinking has become impossible for 
it, then our very first fight should be against 
such a fatal habit, to the temporary exclusion 
of all else if need be. Such a habit would 
clearly be the original sin from which all our 
ills are flowing. But far from this, we take 
the course of confirming ourselves in it by 
relying on the magical formula that foreign 
cloth is ‘impure’. >Thus economics is bundled 
out and a fictitious moral dictum dragged 
into its place. 
Untruth is impure in.any circumstances, 
‘ not merely because it may cause us material 
loss, but even when it does not’; for it makes 
our inner nature unclean. This is a moral 
law.and belongs to a higher plane, But if 
there be anything wrong in wearing a 
particular kind of cloth, that would be an 
offence against economics, or hygiene, or 
esthetics, but certainly not against morality. 


Some urge that. any mistake which brings . 


sorrow to body or mind is a moral wrong. 
To which I reply that sorrow follows in the 
train of every mistake. A mistake in 
geometry may make a road too long, ora 
foundation weak, or a bridge dangerous. 
But mathematical mistakes cannot be cured 
by moral maxims. If a student makes a 
mistake in his geometry problem and his 
_ exercise book is torn up in consequence, the 
problem will nevertheless remain unsolved 
until attacked by geometrical methods. But 
what if the schoolmaster comes to the con- 
clusion that unless the exercise books are 
condemned and deStroyed, his boys will 
never realise the folly of their mistakes ? [If 
such-conclusion be well-founded, then I can 
only repeat that the reformation of* such 
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should take precedence over al 


in. her nakedness. — 


moral weakness of these -particular boys. 














ae 


ae oe = 
| other lessons, 
otherwise there is no hope of their becoming 
men in the future. os 

The command to burn our foreign clothes 
has been laid on us. I, for one,.am unable to 
obey it. Firstly, because I conceive it to be 
my very ‘first duty to put up a valiant fight 
against this terrible habit of blindly obeying 
orders, and this fight.can never be carried on 
by our people being driven from one injunc: 
tion to. another, Secondly, I feel that the 
clothes to be burnt are not mine, but belong 
to those who most sorely need them, If 
those who are going naked should have given: 
us the mandate to burn, it would, at least; 
have been a case Of self-immolation and the 
crime of incendiarism would not lie at our 
door. But how can we expiate the sin of 
the forcible destruction of clothes which 
might have gone to women whose nakedness 
is actually keeping them prisoners, unable 


' to stir out of the privacy of their homes ? 


_I have said repeatedly and must repeat: 
once more that we cannot afford’to lose our’ 
mind for the sake of any external gain 
Where ‘Mahatma Gandhi has declared war. 
against the tyranny of the machine which is: 
oppressing the whole world, we are all en: 
rolled under*his banner. But we must refuse: 
to accept as our, ally the illusion-haunted 
magic-ridden slave-mentality that is at the 
root of all the poverty and insult under which: 
our country groans. Here is the enemy 
itself, on whose defeat alone Swaraj within 
and without can come to us. ‘ 

The time, moreover, has arrived when we: 
must think of one thing more, and that is this. 
The awakeningof India is apart of the awak- 
ening of the world. The door of-the New 
Age has been flung open at the trumpet. 
blast of a great war. Wehave read in the: 
Mahabharata how the day of self-revelation. 
had to be preceded by a year of retirement. 
The same has happened in the world today.’ 


‘Nations had attained nearness to each other 


without being aware of it, that is to say, the. 
outside fact was there, but it had not pene- 
trated into the mind, At the shock of the. 
war, the truth of it stood revealed to man-. 
kind. The foundation of modern, that is. 
Western, civilisation was shaken ; and it has: 
become evident ‘that the convulsion .- is. 
neither local nor temporary, but has traversed: 
the whole earth and will last until the 
shocks between man-and man, which have 


extended from continent to continent, can ‘be: 










at. ee? 


*. From now onward, any nation which 
‘takes an isolated view of its own country 
_Wwill run counter to the spirit of the New Age, 
“and know no peace. From now onward, 
Ahe anxiety that each country has for its own 
safety must embrace the welfare of the world. 
“For some time the working of the new 
spirit has occasionally shown itself even in 
the Government of India, which has had to 
_make attempts to deal with its own problems 
in the light of the world problem. The war 
has torn away a veil from beforé our minds. 
What is harmful to the world, is harmful to 
each one of us. This was a maxim which 
‘we used to read -in books. “Now mankind 


has seen it at work and has understood that - 


wherever there is injustice, even if the 
external right of possession is there, 
true right is wanting, So that it is worth 
,while even to sacrifice some outward right: in 
order to gain the reality. This- immense 
change, which is coming over the spirit of 


man raising it from the petty to the preat,. 


‘is already at work-even-in Indian politics. 
There will doubtless be imperfections and 
obstacles without number.  Self-interest is 
‘sure to attack enlightened interest at every 
step. Nevertheless it would be wrong to 
“ome to the decision that the working of 
‘self-interest alone is honest, and the larger- 
hearted striving is hypocritical. , 

_ After sixty years of self-experience, I have 
‘found that out and out hypocrisy is an almost 
impossible achievement, s0 that the pure 
hypocrite is a ‘rarity indeed. The fact is, 
that the character of man has always more 
or less of duality in it. But our ” logical 
faculty, the trap-door of our mind, is unable 
to admit opposites together. So when we find 
the good with the bad, the former is promptly 
rejected as spurious. In the universal 
movement, as it becomes manifest in differ: 
ent parts of the world, this duality of man’s 
character cannot but show itself. And when- 
ever it does, if we pass judgment from past 
experience, we are-sure to pronoun®s the 
selfish part of it to be the real thing ; fothe 
spirit of division and exclusion did 1n fact 
belong to the past age. 
our judgment in the light of future promise, 
then shall we understand the enMtened 
large-heartedness to be the reality, andthe 
counsel, which will unite each to each to be 
he trusjwisdom. me 
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to rest, anda harmony be establish- 


the: 


’ India. 


But if we come to | 





« ,l have condemned, 
the present form and scope of the League of 
Nations and the Indian’ Reform Councils. 
I therefore fell certain that there will be no 
misunderstanding when I state that, even in 
these, I find signs of the Time Spirit, which 
‘is méving the heart of the West. ‘Although 
the present‘form is unacceptable, yet there 
is revealed an aspiration, which is towards 
the truth, and this aspiration must not be 
condemned.. In this morning of the world’s 
awakening, if in only our*-own national 
striving there is no response to its univer- 
sal aspiration, that will betoken the poverty 
of our-spirit. 


hand. But when the bird is roused by the 
dawn, all its awakening is not absorbed in its 


search for food. Its wings respond unwearied-- 


ly to the call of the-sky,-its throat pours 


forth songs for joy of the new light. Uni-. 


versal humanity has sent us its call to-day. 
Let our mind respond in its own language ; 
for response isthe only true sign of life. 
When of old we’ were immersed in the poli- 
tics of dependence on, others, our chief busi- 
“ness was the compilation of others’ short- 
comings. Now that we have decided to 
dissociate our politics from dependence, are 


' we still ‘to establish and maintain it on the 


same recital of others’ sins? The, state of 


_ mind so engendered will only raise the dust 


of angry passion, obscuring the greater world 
from our vision, and urge us 
more to-take futile short cuts for the 
satisfaction of our passions. It is a sorry 
picture of India, which we shall display 
if we fail to realise for ourselves the greater 
This picture will have no light. It 
wil! have in the foreground only the business 
side of our aspiration. Mere business talent, 
however, has never created anything. | 

In the West, a real anxiety and effort of 
their higher mind to rise superior to business 
considerations, is beginning to be seen, | 
have come across many there whom this 


desire has imbued with the true spirit of the _ 


Sannyasin, making them renounce’ their 
home-world in order to achieve the unity of 
man, by destroying the bondage of nation- 
alism ; men who have within their own 
soul realised the Advazia of humanity. 


Many such “have I seen in England who. 


have accepted persecution: and contumely 
from their fellow-countrymen in __ their 
struggles to free other peoples from the 


in unsparing terms, 


I do not say for a moment that 
we shduld belittle the work immediately to. 


more and. 
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aaieis if se cation: be qitete £0 the aes 
of the waters of the mineral and thermal springs 
of this country.” 


When the journey to Europe was not 
SO .easy as since the construction of 
railways, steamersand, above all, the Suez 
Canal, it was then found necessary to 
make India as far as possible self-contained. 
Everything was being then done to make 
India independent. of foreign imports as 
far as practicable, provided it did not 
clash with the vested. interests of powerful 
merchants and ‘traders of the British Isles. 
In those days attention was drawn to the 
mineral and thermal springs of this 
country. Foreign travellers and sojourners 
in India had’ written-about some of them. 
But it was daring the administration of 
the Marquess of Dalhousie that attempts 
were made-to utilize these springs for 
‘therapeutical. purposes. That Governor- 
General ‘had for. his medical adviser Dr. 
Alexander Grant: It was my -privilege 
to have been in correspondence with him 
and to have published during his life-time 
his biographical sketch with potrait in one 
of the Indian medical journals. 
wrote to me that he had advised Lord 
Dalhousie to adopt measures in the medical 
department which greatly benefited both 
the medical men and suffering humanity 
of India. Acting on the advice of Dr. 
Grant, Lord Dalhousie issued orders to 
the medical officers serviig in India to re- 
port on the mineral springs of this country. 
Mr. G. 'F. Edmonstone, Secretary to the 
Government of India, in his letter dated 
Fort William, the 28th July, 1854, wrote 
to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay that the Government of India 
were desirous that the waters ‘of all the 
mineral springs throughout India and its 


dependencies should be simultaneously — 


examined and reported upon. ‘The waters 


~ were to be analysed by the Professor of- 


Chemistry. and Chemical -Examiner and 
the reports were to be forwarded to the 
President, the Medical Board at Calcutta. 
The directions for the collection of mineral 
waters ran as follows :— 


? 


“1st, -The mineral water should be bottled in 
fine dry weather, and for gaseous waters the 
Ome is best: 
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= “ond. icine should. ie 


Dr. Grant. 


sent ‘of die ek 
quantity of water furnished by the. spring,—its .* 

temperature, whether varying much at different .. 
times,—the nature of the soilor of therocks from 
which it issties, the supposed elevation above | 
the level of “the ' gea,—whether the spring » 
contains bubbles of any gas; whether any. i, 
particular confervae arefound growing near 1t,-—: } 
and whether the spring deposits any sediment. oe 

“83rd, ‘Four quart bottles of each water will 
be the quantity usually required. ~ - 

“4th. With sulphurous waters, it is partis. 
cularly necessary that, the bottlé be quite full. ° 
Acidulous or alkaline gaseous waters may be. 
exposed to the air for an instant before corked ;: 
aud it is, specially necessary 1 tobe careful i in tying # 
down the corks of each. 

“Sth. - Specimens of any coutervae about thet! 
wells or of any. deposit ‘from it as ‘well as of the.” 
rocks in the neighbourhood, ‘Should’ also bes: 
sent.” 

“6th, A notice should accompany, stating 
‘whether the natives of the country believe | in the = 
medicinal powers of the water, and. in what # # 
diseases they count it useful. - 

“Tth, There should ‘be no delay i in transmit-£ 
ting the water,.......... a 

“sth, Where medical officérs, or others on the 3 
spot, are able to afford any chemical information’. 
respecting the waters, they should be requested 
to communicate it ; especially incases of gaseous = 
waters, it-is very desirable that they should”: 
endeavour to determine pee quantity of gas 
present,” : 


The reports of Drs. Giraud and Haines. 
on the mineral waters in the Sees: 
Presidency weré considered to. be so good,’ 
that the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of : 


a vig Gee cong Rane 
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State for India, in paragraph 16, of Des: ‘ 


patch No. 63 of 16th June, 1859; ‘observed: 


“It is desirable that these reports should be: 
made generally ‘known to the medical officers. - 
throughout the Bombay Presidency, in order. 
that the éficacy of the springs, in. cases of » 
disease, may be tested, as occasions: occur.” = 


These reports” were. subsequently pibe “2 
lished in No. V (New Series) for the: 
year 1859 of-the Transactions of the > 
Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. « 

Dr. Grant was also the founder and 
one of the editors’ of the Indian Annals * 
of Medical Science. Interested i in the Indian‘: 
mineral waters, he had some important. 
papers published in that : periodical on the.” 
subject. The most important one was that _ 
of Dr. John Macpherson, entitled,—‘Table ° 
of Mineral Springs in British. India, with a 
few remarks.” 

For the first time all the informations, , 






oS 


us “seattered 0 on fone sabia in scnodieale and 
ES erotke were collected We sas and eae 


is © proper investigation on the subject. . 
In the Indian Annals of Medical Science, 


= Mineral Salt Spring of evan, and on the 
*- Thermal Sulphurous-Source of Lowsah by 
= Mons. Marcadieu. 

Dr. 


ES. buted’ to the above-named periodical, atr 
ae important paper on a qualitative analysis 
E of some of the Waters of Kumaun, includ- 
= ing those of Naini Tal-and Almora. 

we. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has 
3: always tried to walk on the lines chalked. 
e. out for it. by its gifted founder, Sir William 
a Jones. It was therefore natural for it not 


b “to neglect the subject of Indian Thermal 
~~ Sptings and Mineral Waters. In.1864, 






eit published in its journal, an important 
gs. communication from Robert. De Schlagin- 
ee tweit being an enumeration of the hot 
ke - springs of India and High Asia, In the’ 
we:’ proceedings of that Society for 1887, 

ee there appeared a paper on the hot. springs 
ea of the Namba- forest in the Sibsagar 
fe": District, Upper Assam, being the conjoint 
oe production of Messrs. D. Prain and J. W. 

Masters. 

x.  theJournal of the Asiatic Society of 
=. Bengal, published in 1890, a paper on the 
a hot springs of South Behar, written by 
Bea Dr. Waddell. 

@.- Bombay did not lag behind Bengal ‘in 
«. the investigation of thisimportant subject. 

= Some of. the earliest researches on the 
&. mineral springs were made in that presi- 
e- dency. Dr, Buist communicated his observ- 
& .ations on some of the miueral waters: of 
ee. that part of the country to the pages of 
a. the journal of the Boutbay Geographical 
e~ Society. : 

ey. Reference has been mane above to the 
<:.- instructions-by Lord Dalhousie to medical 
=. officers to report on mineral waters to the 
es; Medical Board at Calcutta. It seems that 
&” =the best report on the subject was that 
&: . prepared by-Drs. ‘Giraud and Haines of 
&  Bombay.. 
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ee. The Bombay be ooh of the Royal Asiatic 
3 Society which has for its prototype the 
fen. Asiatic sd of ee 
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: published in “the pages ae its 


journal, interesting papers on the subject 
of mineral springs of that presidency. Dr. 
H. Mann and Mr. Paranjpe have contri- 
buted to Vol. XXIV, nos. 68 & 69 of that 
journal two valuable papers entitled 
“Intermittent Springs at Rajapur in the 
Bombay Presidency” and the “Hot Springs 
of the Ratnagiri District.” 

But it is the geological department 
which is- specially concerned with the 
investigation of this-subject. How well 
it has done so is evident from the publica- 
tion of Dr. Oldham’s monograph on 
‘Thermal Springs of India, as Vol. XIX, 
Part 2-of the “Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India.” - | 

In the Bibliography of Indian Geology 
and Physical Geography compiled by Mr. 
T. H. D. La Touche and published by the 
Department of the Geological Survey of. 
India are contained almost all the -refer- 
ences to the literature of Indian Mineral 
Waters. This is a very valuable aid to 
the study of the subjéct. 

‘ Vichy, Carlsbad and othier well-known 
Spas are. mostly situated in countries 
which were lately at-war, with great 
Britain, France and.Italy. It was this 
great war which showed the necessity of 


developing the mineral water resources. 


of the British Empire. » ‘In an article on. 
British Resorts in Peace and War published 
in the British Medical Journal of July 17th 
1915, Mr. Fortescué Fox referred to India 
in the following terms :— 


“India alone is richly endowed:with medici- 
nal waters of every description. No scientific 
report has ever, admittedly, been made upon 
them. There and elsewhere much remains to be 
done to investigate, make known and utilize 


, these natural resources of the Empire.” 


But unfortunately no attempts have 
yet been made in the directions pointed 
out by Dr. Fox. A detailed Survey of the- 
Mineral and Thermal Springs of this coun- 
try is still a desideratum. Chemical -ana- 
lysis of most’ of them has not been yet 
undertaken. eo 

It has been mentioned above that Tiara 


. Dalhousie. directed medical officers to ana- 


lyse the mineral waters of this country 
and forward the results to ‘the Medical 
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Board at Calcutta, 
does not now exist. The president of that 
Boardis represented by the Director-General 
ofthe Indian Medical Service. The manager 


of the Panini Office, Allahabad, wrote to.. 


him to enquire if the reports on mineral 


waters submitted to the Medical Board by 


medical officers during the administration 
of Lord Dalhousie were preserved in his 
ofice. That officer wrote that no such 
reports were forthcoming in his office and 
suggested that the chemical examiners of 


the different provinces should be communi- | 


cated with for the same. This was done. 
But their reply was also in the negative. | 

This shows then that during the last 
sixty years and more nothing has’ been 
done by the state to investigate the 
properties of the mineral and_ thermal 
springs of this country. 


k The number of scientific men in India: 


is not very large ; and unfortunately, the 
few that exist have not, with the excep- 


tion of three or four individuals, consider-’ 
ed it worth their while to investigate 


the subject. . 

Buta knowledge of ihe properties of ne 
waters of the different mineral and 
thermal springs’. of this country is .so 


important: to the medical profession, that 


it is a matter of surprise that it has been 
_ so far-neglected. by them. | 
‘ Mineral waters have been’ classified 


according to their chemical composition, . 
and the beneficial effects attending their . 


use were attributed to the mineral ingredi- 


ents contained in them. But lately tests - 


have shown: that most of these mineral. 


waters have various degrees of radio-acti-. 


vity which, combined with . mineral 
ingredients, account for the physiological 
effects resulting from their administration. 
But although’ chemical analysis of some 
of the,mineral waters of this country has 

een made, yet it is a fact that a few only 


.of these: waters have so far ‘been tested: 


for radio-activity. 

Dr. Harold Mann and Mr. Paranjpe, 
in the course of their valdable paper on 
the. hot. springs of the Ratnagiri district 


“contribated to the Jourrial® of the Bombay 


‘branch of the ‘Royal Asiatic aii for 
AQT, wrote: Neel 


west, Sanit p Ate a eas Wipeout ee es . : 3 Gti ate - age On ee 


Of course, that Board | 


_ infiience. of oe yes aie 


“We should have liked to add, eo what we: 
lave ascertained, an account of ‘the radio-actis=* ; 
vity of the springs ; but this will be dotie in the: 
near future by the Revd.’ Father ee who has. 
promised to undertake it.” a 


Unfortunately the Revd. caciiliiie has j 
not examined the springs described by Dr.- 
Mann ‘for radio-activity. In the Indian’. 
Medical Gazette for December 1911 and.» 
December 1912 and in Indian Industries::: 
and Power, Vol. XI, No. 1, September, 
1913, the Revd. Fathers A. Steichen : and” : 
‘H, Sierp have ‘published important papers<: 
on the .radio-activity of some . thermal : 
springs in the Bombay Presidency. a 

Revd. FatherA. Steichen, S.J., Ph.D. phas*, 
alsé published’ in the Philosophical Maga- « | 
zine, Yol. XXXI, April 1916, a paper on: 
the Variation of the Radio- activity of the. 
hot springs at Tuwa, a village in the. 
Kaira District, Bombay Presidency. 

In the absence of chemical analysis and. 
radio- -activity of the waters of the different 4 
springs it is not possible to properly. 
classify them in the manner in which the... 
various Spas of Europe have been done.”: 
So we. are also unable-to say eaything = 
about the specialisation of the springs, 
their varied composition and therapeutical * 
properties. In the West, the Spas are. 
resorted to for the treatment of a great * 
variety of the chrortic diseases, such.” 


Pee os! 


eis He 


as rheumatism, gout, diabetes, kidney 


diseases, tuberculosis, bronchitis, asthma, 
hepatic troubles, nervous disorders. a 
There -are, not a few, of course, who dos; 


not see anything special or ‘noteworthy in? 


the Spa, tredttment of diseases, It is Bala? a 
that the reputation of many of the Spas 
is due to the-ability of the local medical - 
men, to the.skill and personality of the: 


physicians, and their benefitial effects are » 
dependent on the pleasant accessories. | : 


Hence: the Spa treatment is a. complex + 
therapeutic agent, for it includes a rest ,, oF 
cure, air cure and diet cure. Of course | 


there is .a good deal of ‘truth - in these 


assertions. Man is a gregarious animal, - 


‘and possesses esthetic, moral and reli. © 


gious - sentiments. A change of “scenes 


‘does ‘him good. We should bear-in mind 


the psychological effects of a rhange--che © 
a he ‘Hindus: 
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nderstood it-so well that they enjoined 


y pilgrimages to sacred places. on their 
*» votaries, the periodic visits to which’are 


‘bound to benefit their health: Pilgrimages 
“are generally made to. places , with 
“beautiful ‘surroundings. These include 
* not only rest cure, air cure, etc., but above 
‘all sin cure ; pilgrims believing themselves 
- purged of all sins look upon their lives 
~ as pure, and this condition of mind is Sure 
, to have beneficial effect on their health. 
_ Some ofthe mineral and thermal springs 
in this country are also well-known places - 
., oF pilgrimage of the Hindus. We have only 
_ to refer to Hinglaj in Beluchistan, Jwala- 
- mukhiin Kangra and Sitakund in Behar. 


sa 
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Every word of the above is equally and 
truly applicable to Indian Mineral Springs. 

In India the wealthy and the educated 
classes have not done so much to develop 
the watering places of the country as they 
ought to do. Ofcourse it is the duty of 
the State to take the lead in such matters. 
Thus Charles W. Buckley writes in the 
British Medical Journal of April 26, 1919, 
in a paper on the Health’ Resorts and the 
State. . Ps : 

‘Tt is to the interest of the State that the ful- 
lest . facilities for’ maintaining and regaining 
health should be brought within the reach of 
every one ; aud applying the principle it follows 
that some scheme must be evolved in our health 
resorts to bring their advantages within. the 


reach ofall.” (Page528.) 
- While the State has done next tonothing 
in developing the mineral water resources. 
of this country, the public has not been 
altogether neglectful in doing so.’ It ig not’ 
only the places of pilgrimage. which have 
-beén so developed, but also springs with 
no traditional religious sanctity attached 
to them. In’ the Gurgaon district there 
are sulphur springs at Sonah. As far back 
as 1872 Dr..C. E. Smith wrote a series of 
papers in the Pioneer . describing the 
efficacy of these springs in the treatment: 
.of rheumatism. He detailed ‘séveral cases 
where ..marked- improvement. had- taken 
place from the external and internal use, 
of the water of the springs. In their! 
neighbourhood a town had sprung up,’ 
‘for the springs were in high repute among 
_jthe people of Gurgaon District in the 
treatment of rheumdtism and ‘diseases of, 
the skin. We know the injurious <éffects. 
of pure water, for instance of -distilled. 
water upon the animal organism. Such 
water is not. altogether an advantage. 
. owing to its solvent properties. But the 
addition of a very” small amount 6f. any 
salt shows the electric conductivity of sticky, 
-water depending upon the iron ‘present in 
‘solution in it. Hence the superiority of. 
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the raineral | springs are in the present. 


state of our knowledge of their chemical 
and physical composition almost impos- 
sible., The 
different mineral waters have to be investi- 
gated. It has been found that sulphur 


water, in which sulphur probably exists” 


in a colloidal condition and ina form not 
otherwise available in medicine, activates 
increased oxidation and tissue change, 
total nitrogenous output aswell as the 
excretion of phosphates being greatly 
increased. Saline water acts as gastro- 
intestinal douche. 

In most of the Spas, about six or eight 
pints of water are consumed during the 
morning hours when the stomach is 
empty. The water thus drunk acts asa 
douche, restoring an infected intestinal 

 mticous membrane to a normal condition, 
thus removing the evil .effects due to 
alimentary toxemia. It also helps in 
the elimination of the toxic substances 


=, 


Biraja Sieve Guha’ s Anthro- 


pological Thesis. oe 


Dear Sir, -, _ * ? “ \ 


As the fue facts relating to: the above. are a 


‘known ‘except to a few persons, 1 think you would 
perhaps like to’ know the whole story. ~ 
«_. Mr. Biraja-Sankar. Guha was appointed by ‘the 


Bengal Government as.a Research Scholar in Ethno: 


logy in: -IQK7. ‘His investigations, carried on, 
-under the auspices: of the same Government fiom 


1917 to 191g “among “the so-called ‘Mon-Khmer’- 


races of Assam, ‘were embodied in a -thesis and sub- 
‘mitted for the Premchand Roychand Studentship of 


_the Caleutta University first in 1918 and later on in a 


' more-complete form “in 


“TOTO: His first thesis was 
examined by Mr, - 


B.C. 2 Majumdar, lecturer in Ethno- 


logy “in“the Calcitta University,’ arid was strongly ° 


recommended, by him for thé P. R’ Studentship. . Sir 
_ Asutosh Mookerjee, however, who was the President 
- of the Board of Examiners - for the P.R.S., refused to 
‘grant Mr. Guha the scholarship on the ground that in 
his application for the P. R. S. hie-had: omitted to. men- 
tion the place where’he would carry on his investiga- 
tions, if the scholarship were granted to him! - His 
“second. thesis, in 1919, was examined by Sir, Asutosh 
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- reports to the Bengal Government may be seen in- they’ 


. ro i % 


exaisdae. in che Pee and erevetite : 
the growth of bacteria in the a 
canal. 


The eloquent words of Professor Albert. 
Robin of the Paris Academy of Medicine 
in concluding an excellent lecture on the 
future of French Spas may be befittingly : 
borrowed in concluding this paper on 
Indian Mineral Waters. Hesaid:—. . 


“New horizons are opened up by the mineral 
waters in the department of science. Itis they . 
which put us incommunication with the imysteri- +; a 
ous’depths of the globe. It is they which throw. ae 
light on the composition of matter met with in® 
these subterraneous depths and teach science -. 
many new physical laws., Remarkable factors ©: 
in the treatment, leaving far behind them in the"; 
treatment of nutritional disturbances common” 
to so many diseases, not to speak of local: 
troubles, the uncertain agents contained in ours 
pharmacopceias, they are destined to play am. 
ever-increasing part in the science of treatment. 
But all that can only be realised when dusty 
takes it in hand for the ae benefit of ele 
ing humanity.” 
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Guha is still unaware why he was not granted the Pad 
R. S. for the second thesis! While it is not for me to? 
express any’ opinion on Mr. Guha’s work, it would. inte 
terest you in this connection.to know that. it was not 
only the Harvard University which considered histgr a 
thesis to ‘be -of sufficient merit to offer ‘him ‘thes 
Hemenway Research Fellowship in Anthropology,« 
thereby breaking the tisual custom of not allowing. i 
an outside student to hold’ any of the University.*4 
Fellowships, but. Dr. Brajendranath . Seal also, 
than whom there is no greater, authorit on, a 
Anthropology in India, who examined Mr, uha's'33 
annual reports for, FgI8 and 1919. as research 
-scholar of the Bengal Government (which were. sub-"; 
sequently incorporated in hjs two..P..R. S. thesés: ye 
expressed ‘a high opinion of their merits. Dr. Seal’sx% 





- Bengal. Director‘ of Public Instruction’ s office. “ I daly 
not know if Mr. B. C. Majumdar's report on “Mis 3% 
Guha’s. first thesis for. the P, R. S. would be available: ey 
_ You may be glad to know ‘that whatever may. ‘bes | 
the opinion of the authorities of the Caleutta University 
on Mr.’ Guha’s work,'the American Bureau of Ethno 
logy, Washington, has’. selected him to carty on ‘inp73 
vestigations among two of the American- Indian tribes, 5, 
namely, the Utes and the Navahos in. Colorado and: f 
New. Mexico. After finishing his -work in News) 
Mexico, which will be published in n the feports ch th a 
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mith sonian Institution, Washington, Mr. Guha will 
turn to Harvard University in the next fall. 

cas a Yours &e., 

~ August 7; 1921.- “ONE WHO KNOWS.” 

“~ (Rditor’s Note—Should there be any incorrect - 
statements in the above, corrections coming irom. the 
“person concerned will be readily published. ] 
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Publication of Tagore Law 
; Lectures. 


= Dear Sir, : 
&- Inthe. Minutes of the Syndicate of the Calcutta 
= dated December 13, 1919, I find the 


“sity wotld undertake the work” of publishing his 


€.-- Tagore Law lectures on his transferring to it the cost 


". of publication. amounting to Rs. 1200 to which he is 
me entitled.” 


ge ~)«On this letter the Syndicate resolved :— 

- # “That Mr. K. P. Jayaswal be requested to return 
-theemanuscripts of his lectures and that he be informed 
“that the University’will arrange for the publication of 
“his lectures.” . | : 

“This is followed by another resolution :-— 

- “Resolved further— - | 
g “That the Hon’ble Dr. A. Suhtawardy, M. A,, 
z--p, Litt., Ph. D., be requested to send the manuscripts of 
his Tagore Law Lectures tothe Registrar, and he be~ 
«°° informed that the University will arrange for the pub- 
lication of his lectures.” 
m.::. This resolution is similar to that recorded on. Mr. 
s,. Jayaswa)’s letter, though the receipt of any similar letter 
from Dr. Suhrawardy is not recorded in the Minutes 
of December 13, 1919. Will you, Mr. Editor, be good 
“enough to enlighten the public as to whether the latter. 
*-made any proposal: similar to that of the former? If 
e", $0, will you kindly tell me the date of the Minutes where 
can find it ? But if not, why was it necessary for Mr. ° 
‘Jayaswal to write a letter containing his reasonable 
proposal, when it was: not necessary for Dr, “Suhra- 

= wardy to do so.?* And will you also kindly inform the 
@< public whether all the. previous- Tagore Law Lectures 
sw ehave been published ? If hot, why has not the Univer- 
@ sity published them as it-has published those” of the 
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What Makes Water “Taste” ? 
. it is commonly supposed that-various “fishy” 
and other disagreeable odors and tastes of water 
‘in a reservoir are due to the decomposition of 
sh or other animalor plant forms. Asa rule, 


Such is not the case. The unpalatable flavors 
imparted to drinking waters are usually caused 
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two persons named above? Finally, I should be 
obliged if you could tell me the dates of the Minute: 
where it is recorded that Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. 
Jayaswal have transferred Rs. 1200 each to the Univer. 


sity, which I am sure both of them did. a 
; Yours &e., 
- X. 


[Editor’s Note.—As the editor of this Review i: 
not a lawyer, he is unable to say whether all Tagort 
Law Lectures of past years have been published. Anc 
ashe igs not a Fellow of the Calcutta University, ir 


- regular receipt of all its Minutes, he is unable also t 


supply the dates of the Minutes asked for. ] 





_ Hindu Algebra—a query. _ 

It appears from the printed copies of Bhaskara 
charya’s Zilavati and Biyaganit that he omitted t: 
consider an important case of Sanslishta Kuitak 
(dfag gga ) in which both the multiplier and th 
divisor are different in different parts’ of the sam 
example (2.¢, in which, to use the language o 
modern algebra, the - coefficients of the tnknow! 
quantities are all different in a set of simultaneou 
equations of the first degreé).. This omission migh 
be due to the texts of the printed books having bee 
derived from some irtcomplete manuscripts. Thi 


' view seems’ to be supported bythe fact that in: 


manuscript copy of Lilavati the omitted case ha 
recently. been found by mein a passagé beginnin; 


thus: 
ere fafaa gatafrr 
SATIVA Y Way gray |. 
It is, therefore, necessary to ascertain: if th 


) e is geriuine or merely a modern.interpolatior 
I shall be obliged if I am informed of any cases ¢ 
Sanslishta Kuttaka ( with the original rules for thei 
solution or the opening lines thereof in Devanagar 6 
Roman. characters ) that may be found in the section 
on Kuttaka in-the manuscript copies of Bhaskara 
charya’s Lzlavate and Biyganzt to which your reader 
may have access—({ with the dates of transcription c 
these MSS, ye | 
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as. are . composed of but a a 

p of pure protoplasm, and 

wo to eight hundred microns. 

HNparison, it is convenient to 

meter of the average human 
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atiasses, charges the upper air 
which ultimately settles down upon the carth. ° 


‘The wupper layers of ottr atmosphere are 
accordingly being continually charged with 
magnetic meteoric dust, which forms a continual 
addition of. material—about two hundred tons 
daily—to the earth’s load. It is estimated that 
about forty millions of particles, or meteors, 
become entangled in the atmospheric net every 
day and are ground to powder. 
» Anincalctilable number of particles, of both 
organic and inorganic origin, are held in 
suspension in our air. Attempts to detect 
meteoric dust that settles on the general surface 
ofthe ground are virtually useless, owing to 
the usual presence of contamination. Cosmic 
stony and metallic particles, however, are dis- 
covered in abundance in the bed of oceans, since 
the process of slow deposition continues uninter- 
ruptedly. 


These great dust shoals that the earth 
incessantly encounters are belived to be the 
debris of disintegrated comets. They have well 
timed tracks round the sun, and are distributed 
completely along their orbits, ‘thus forming 
great ellipses round the sun. Hetice the earth; 
in crossing these paths on fixed dates every year, 
encounters these swarms. Mutual ‘attraction 
alone holds together these huge dust-clouds, 
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“University Examinersand _ 
Examinees Related to them.” 
Dear Mr. Chatterjee, | . 


(have received this morning the Jf. 2. for this 
month, At pp. 368 to 37:1 you mention me in your, 
note on “University Examiners and Examinees- related 
to them” as a*° member of the Boards of Examiners 
who examined P. R. S. theses for the year 1919. Your 
complaint is that no one knowing anthropology was 
appointed on the Board who could judge the thesis of 
of Mr, Biraja Sankar Guha, This is a matter between 
you and- the administration of your University and I 
have nothing to ‘say about it. I was- taken as 
an outsider—an external examiner living away from 
‘Calcutta. I had to deal with ‘literary theses’- con-, 
nected with: the subjects. I take interest in. Three-’ 
such theses (if I- remember‘ right) had been sub- 
mutted to me by post with letters from the Registrar, - 
Amongst these “Mr. . Gulia’s -paper _ was ‘ not ‘one, 
nor do | remember to’ have heard anything about. 
it dt the meeting of the Board. Mr, Guha's paper!’ 
probably could not be sent to me, as anthropology is 
not my subject. In any case, | hear of .it for the first 
time today from the M. R. Of course, | have no know- 
ledge of the working system of P. R. S, Boards except 
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_ thesis, as it transpired at- thé Board meeting; was not) 
- one of. those which-were ‘éxamined by 
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increased by. the precipitation ‘of: moisture on’ « 
these particles as night approaches... The fact 
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that the earth encotnters-gréat shoals of dust in. <% 
October and Novémber gives rise to the splendid “#3 
afterglowsSinthesé¢imonths. -°  — =-°- CA 

This meteoric dust 1s composed chiefly of iron, % 
magnesium, manganese, carbon, nickel, copper, © 
sulphur, phosphorus, lead, thallium, and various -* 


silicates. Now, the spectrum of meteoric dust. :: 
is practically coincident with that of the aurora, - 
or the Northern Lights. Evidence appears to °: 
show ‘that the aurora finds its sole origin in — 


this dust, which is of a magnetic nature. It is 
stated on the highest authority that a display ~*: 
of the aurora signifies a shoal of dust particles 3; 
traveling at a tremendous rate through’ the : 
upper part of our atmosphere, oS re 


what I gathered from attending the one and only .-*: 
meeting in 191g.°- - ; ce maior S 
The Registrar on the occasion had askedthe meinibers . = 
of the Board to communicate their individual opinion, °* 
which I did by a letter some weeks before the meeting c 
of the Board. In the letterI told the university autho “ 
rities that the best thesis ‘was’ that.of° Mr. Pramatha ..”. 
Nath Banerji and I congratulated’ him‘on‘the improve- — : 
ment which he showed in his. method’ since writing his 


‘ book on ancient administration of Indiai‘ This was  -. 


futile; as [ came to know a day after’ the: méeting of -- 
the- Board -that the writér-was “not the Same Mr.°. 
Pramatha Nath Banerji ‘as the author of'the- “adminis. 

tration” history.- The thesis was distinctly superior to ‘> 


_ alllothers - which were -sent to- me.‘and-was, of: a ‘high, ic 


order; not-below-the staridard of the old days of which © a 
Prof. ‘Jadunath Sarkar speaks with Satisfaction, That -. 





w 


* 


xe e which-wer. the President of 


‘the Board (Sir-A.‘Mookerji )—he had’ béen: in. charge 
‘of non-literary subjects. The‘6nly’ unfortunate: fact -. 


against this éxariiinee is that Hé happéris‘to.be 2 relation © 
of the President of: the Board... He certainky was no->- 
relation to his examiners, and I had fot éven. known 
him by name before. “I wrote out my opinioh from 
here and before I, along with other examiners, (I think, 
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arded him’ the first place, at the Board's subject to be of the sathe order as 
| 7. | | of these two luminaries of the Calcutta University. 
You take exception to two of the same examiners { must take this opportuniyy to thank you for the’ 
‘having been appointed subsequently to examine the service you have rendered to Indian scholarship by 
.Onauthnauth Deb Prize essays in law ‘for 1920, when exposing the plagiatisms of some of the present chaur- 
“one of the essays was identical or nearly identical with holders of the Calcutta University. Your charges 
‘Banerji’s P. R. S. thesis. I think your objection is well regarding them are so well proved that if Sir Asutosh | 
~gtounded. on the technical point you raise regarding © Mookerji, Vice Chancellor, values public confidence, he 
-tules. But of course, that is a matter, again, entirely must ask them to leave the University, But at the 
‘between you and your-University’s administration. same time your Journal should not be a party to 
Outsiders have nothing to do with it and when an out- tarring people on mere suspicion, as in effect you do 
Sidet is requested to look into technical theses, especially with regard to these two candidates—Acharya & 
when the work is honorary (as it was in both cases Banerji.’ , | 
‘you mention ), one has to co-operate out of respect to ie P. 3. 

a gteat University, and lend one’s time and energy 
_ seer the soba requested for. But i . 
thanks to your general comments, one has to take the . tae: aa . 
lesson that an putsider must refuse all help to the, Editor’s Note. 
Calcutta University lest his name should be soiled in 
your home acrimonies. I do not find that you complain 
.of anyone being passed over in the Law Prize. This 
“38 proper, for the other essays were utterly worthless, 
‘1 feel that in fairness to Banerji, the candidate, I must 
swrit&to you this letter. Your note is not just to him 
on. merits. : : 

' Nor are’ your remarks ‘( quoting from’ Jadu Babu ), 
“ve shuffling of examiners, just to me when you mix me 
-up with the Omnibus Mr. Bhandarkar, etc. | had 
rfothing to do with any other P, R. S, examination. I 
-am not a professional examiner, in fact I refuse so 
“many University paid examinerships. Unfortunately 
*for myself I had especialised in the subject on which 
“Banerji happened to write, I donot know whether 
sunder the Calcutta rules he is entitled to use his thesis 
for two prizes, but’ in Europe I know friends who 
“have had two degrees on the same-.work. I trust, 
_ knowing -you as | do, you would not let your criticisms 
-be unjust and unfair to all who have had even a casual, 

though unfortunate, acquaintance with the university 
of your town. I wish in view of your note, it were 
Jadu Babu or Rakhal Babu who examined this thesis 
»on Hindu Law and not 










any itings: - 
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_ [thank Mr. K.P. Jayaswal for the courteous tone 
of. his-letter, except where. he unnecessarily and 
irrelevantly brings in the names of Professor Jadufhath 
Sarkar and Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji. He knows very 
well that these two gentlemen are not lawyers or 
students of international law, and for that reason alone, 
if not for others, they could not possibly have been 
‘examiners of .a thesis on international law. Moreover, 
they-have nothing ‘to do with the matter under discus- 
sion. Therefore, I think, Mr. Jayaswal should have 
been above this fling at them, which. does not touch 
them atall. Mr. Jayaswal insinuates that if they had 
been the examiners, instead of him, the Afodern Review 
would not have.taken up the critical attitude it has 
done. [I do not remember a single occasion when I 
have been wanting in courtesy, consideration and 
fairness to him, or gave him any cause to think that I 
valued his contributions less than those of any other 
historical writer.: No doubt, he has been criticised in 
the 47. #. But so, occasionally, have Prof. Sarkar 
and Mr. R. D. Banerji. The Modern Review has 
had occasionally to criticise even the greatest of 
its contributors, to whom it owes its reputations It 
will be news to Mr. Jayaswal that, just as the seems 


Patna. . ’ - . to think Prof. Sarkar and Mr. R..D. Banerji are 
- September 3, 1921. . K.P. Jayaswal, immune from criticism in the M@. A., so do some 
: me 3 . others consider him immune, and that A7zs critics 
P.S. have charged me with shielding fz, because I” 


| T owe it to the metiory of the dead Vidyabhushana did not give them a fresh opportunity ‘to criticise and 
.tosay that he never opened his lips in the meeting answer him. after he had already exercised his 
“regarding the thesis of Acharyya (who you say is his right ofreply! es P 5 
“nephew ), It was-1 who emphasised the striking Mr. Jayaswal is welcometo holdthat Mr. “Pramatha- 
- points of his. thesis. Needless to say that as I bear‘no’ math Banerji’s thesis will be held by one who knows 
‘relationship to Vidyabhushana or Banerji your heading the subject to be of the same order as any of the 
“Examiners & examinees related to them’ is not justi: writings of these two luminaries of the Calcutta Univer- 
fiable. Of course, this is a sound rule that no ote sity”, v/z., Prof. Sarkar and Mr. R. D. Banerji. But 
“should examine his own relative, on behalf of a he does less than justice to himself when he cails them 
“university. But we do not know that Vidyabhushana “luminaries” ironically, and observes’ sarcastically, 
“was on the Board to examine his own nephew's papers and that quite irrelevantly dlso, “Jadu Babu and 
-To-be on a Board is different from being the actual Rakhal Babu are not the only honest products 
examiner. In any. case he ought.not to have voted of the Calcutta University, nor are these the 

- onthe matter of his relative, and Vidyabhushana, in | only gentlemen with whom original research ended 
. fact, took no part in the meeting regarding Acharya’s in Bengal.” It is to be hoped they never tried to 
‘thesis ( this I took at the time to have been due to his outshine him, or trod on his corns, It would be quite 
: characteristic indifference ). - easy to refer Mr. Jayaswal to a considerable number of 
. . T must say, in conclusion, Jadu Babu and Rakhal articles, written by other graduates of the Calcutta- 
«Babu are not the only honest products of the Calcutta University, embodying the results of original research, 
University, nor are these the only gentlemen with which the J/. &. has gladly published and continues ‘c 
«hom original research ended in Bengal. Pramatha~ publish. And this Review has also published ‘favourable 
_ Banerji’s thesis will be held by~one who knows the reviews of original works written by other Calcutta 
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open to ‘Guestion, if in appointing Dr. Bagchi an © 
examiner the University chose ‘one who knows the. - 
subject. But, of course, it may be that the Principal ::; 
of the University Law College does not -know the: 
.subject and therefore the University appointed one: 
who was ignorant of the subject to examine a thesis | 
on it! We suppose Mr. Bhandarkar also, not being < 


graduates. But when people get irritated, they are 
apt to forget patent facts. | 

_ Having commented on the irrelevancies .in Mr. 
Jayaswal’s letter, let me turn now to what is relevant or 
comparatively relevant. He complains that my “Note 
is not just to him {7 ¢. Mr. Pramathanath Banerji | on 


merits.’ But Mr. Jayaswal ignores the fact that, 
throughout my Note, not only is there nothing regard- 
ing the merits of Mr, Banerji’s thesis, but I expressly 
say therein :—‘Not having seen any of the theses and 
not possessing the qualification to judge of the merits 
of such learned productions, we neither say nor suggest 
anything regarding thery merits.’ Yet my critic says, 
Iam unjust to Mr. Banerji on mertts/ As to Mr, 
Acharyya’s thesis also, I have said nothing more re- 
garding its merits than what the examiners themselves 
have said. 


Throughout his letter the critic practically ignores 


the point of my Note, contained in the sentences : “We 


only bring tothe knowledge of the public ¢he dare 
fucts as to how examinations are sometimes arvanged 


for and conducted.” He thinks it is a question between . 


myself and 


portance ! 
As the critic has raised the question of merits, and 
holds that Mr. Banerjee’s thesis possesses great merit, 
I may be permitted to state, subject to correction, what 
opinions the three examiners of Mr. Banerji’s Onauth- 
nauth Deb Prize thesis (the same as the P. R, S. 
thesis ) expressed on it. Iam informed, Mr. Jayaswal 


my University! It has no public im- 


wrote : “I award the prize to ‘The roots of the present . 


lie deep in the past.’ [That was Mr. ‘Banerji's motto. | 
The other essay ig worthless. [It is a cruelty to 
examiners to be made.to read such stuff. ‘The roots 
...” is a very good paper and fully deserves the prize.” 
Here the examiner's language is rather too warm. And 
then, how was the poor Registrar of the University to 
know what stuff—good, bad or indifferent—the sealed 
envelopes enclosing the theses contained? He had to 
be kind or cruel, unintentionally and mechanically, 
you know! Mr. Bhandarkar wrote: “ ‘The roots...’ 
is of exceptional merit and is vastly superior to 
Themis {the other thesis]... The first of these obviously 
deserves the prize.’ These two examiners had 
previously examined ‘The roots...’ thesis by Me. 
Banerji for the P. R. S., and obviously could re- 
cognise it as the same. While such were _ the 
opinions of the two examiners who had previously 
examined the thesis for the P. R. S. and had 
come to know who was its writer, let ‘us see what 
opinion was’ expressed by the third examiner, 
who had not: previously examined the-thesis for the 
P. R. S. and did not know who the writer was. 
This third examiner was Dr. S. C. Bagchi, B.a., LL.B., 
LL.D., ‘Principal of the Calcutta University Law 
College. He wrote: “ ‘The roots...’ evinces - some 
amotnt of research and is decidedly better than the 
other. But J must say none of them are of exception- 
al merit.’ The thesis was on a legal subject. As, of 
the three examiners Mr. Bhandarkar is not a lawyer, 
one has to choose between the opinions of the other 
two, who are lawyers. One of them thinks very 
highly of it, the other “suwst say” that it is not “of 
exceptional merit,” though it “evinces sone amount 
of research”. So, Mr, Jayaswal’s dictum. that 
“Pramatha Banerji’s thesis will be held by one 
who knows.the subject to be” of a high order, may be 
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a lawyer,’ must come under the same category, . 
inspite of his pronouncing the thesis to be of ~: 
exceptional merit! This is quite in keeping with the. 
non-appointment of any anthropologist as an 
examiner, though there was an anthropological thesis -: 
to examine! : ne mae 
Mr. Jayaswal speaks of two degrees being won by # 
“the same work” in Europe. But in my September. 
Note, the point of my criticism was xzot that two: 


' Fewards had been won by the samie piece of work dn2"! 


that the secrecy enjoined by the rules had been 
violated by a thesis previously examined by two 
persons being submitted again for examination to .- 
the same two persons. Mr. Jayaswal cannot dispute, ~ 
as he has not disputed, the fact of this violation, He, - 
in fact, admits the technical validity of my contention, ~ 

He seems to imply that I have been “unjust and -: 
unfair’ to him. But he has not been able to point 
outin my Note a single suppression, distortion or . 
manipulation of facts. I have stated the bare facts’ 
with the natural inferences. If the narration of facts 
results in injustice to him, he should accuse not me 
but his evil destiny or some other occult factor, 


He dwells much on the merits of two of the 
candidates who obtained the P.R.S. His heart is 
full of the milk of human kindness for them. I donot | 
blame him for it; as that is what ought tobe. But 
I wonder why he is blind to the fact that a quite 
possibly very meritorious rival of ‘these two persons 
was shut out from the competition altogether .: 
by the non-appointment of an examiner who _ 
knows anthropology. -I wonder why it did not 
occur tohim that the anthropologital thesis might 
possibly have been found, on examination by an 
impartial and competent anthropologist, to be superior 
or at least equal in merit to the theses for which the 
P, R. S..was awarded. I wonder why the jurist’s 
mind (which loves justice) in Mr. Jayaswal has not 
felt indignant at the denial ot justice to Biraja 
Sankar Guha. 


I have been aecused of doing injustice to two of _ 
successful candidates, of “tarring’ them. I 
repudiate the chargé. [ am not guilty of the least 
injustice to them, not having pronounced any - 
opinion of my own on the merits of the theses. The 
really guilty parties are their relatives, who by their . 
place in the Board of Examiners have made people = - 
suspicious about the justness of the award. [ take 
it for granted that their theses possess merit—great 
merit. But may I, on that assumption, ask, why 
their rélatives could not have such confidence in 
the excellence of the theses as to keep aloof and 
leave them entirely in the hands of a properly 
constitued, impastial and competent Board of — 
Kxaminers of which not a single member was a 
relative of any examinee ? Which. is more valuable; — 


the 


‘money and academic “honours” won by an arrange: 


ge 


pecuniary gain ? 


or reputation for -_ 


ment which rouses suspicion, z 
“honours” and ~~ 


genuine scholarship without such 
an 
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‘s- date or other. 
=, he is not related to any of the examinees ;—that is 
| As to the late Pandit Vidyabhusan, | 
Mr. Jayaswal perhaps does not know that I could 


2» 


- well known. 


‘and Examinees related* to them.” 
ely pointed out in my Note that only two of the 
‘examiners were related to two of the candidates, That 
was enough to justify my heading. I have nowhere 


+ Mr. Jayaswal objects to my heading “Exantiners 


But I have distinct- 


said that évery examiner was related to some candi- 
Mr. Jayaswal need not have said that 


claim him as a friend and wrote very respectful 
. obituary notices of him in this Review and Prabasz. 


I have not ‘said in 
Mookerjee examined his son-in-law’s thesis or that the . 


examines some thesis or other. 
that it is “a sound rule that no one should examine’ 


my Note that Sir Asutosh 


Pandit examined his nephew's thesis. My criticism 
was mainly and essentially directed against the 


un-decent and unjust constitution of the Board of 


Examiners, | hope Mr. Jayaswal will concede that 


though I am a Calcutta graduate, it is possible for ‘me 
to know that “To_be ona Board is different from being 


the actual examiner.’ But when a man ison a Board, 
he is there to do sowe work, It is presumed that he 


his own'‘relation on behalf, of a university.’’ On the 
same principle I would add that it isa sound rule 
that no one should examine his own relative’s rival or 
tivals, on behalf _of a university, particularly when the 


. competition lies between half a dozen men. And what 


-.. is the reason ? 


A man should not. examine his 


-. relative, because he may be suspected of consciously 


of non-literary subjects.” That 


or unconsciously over-estimating the merits of his 
relative. Similarly,’a man should not examine his 
relative’s rivals, because he may be suspected of 
consciously or unconsciously. wder-estimating , their 
inerits in the interests of his relative, _ 

Mr. Jayaswal says that he does not ‘remember 
to have heard anything about it [Guha’s thesis} at 
the meeting of the Board.” So, if his meniory has 
not failed to serve him, a thesis which won a Harvard 
Fellowship for an unknown young man in far-off 
India was not considered worthy .of even a mention 
and afew minute’s discussion at the meeting | 
also says that Sir A.. Mookerjee “had been in- charge 
may include the 
anthropological thesis and would set up for Sir 


_-Asutosh the claim to be an anthropological expert ! 


Since the receipt of Mr. Jayaswal’s letter I have 
procured acopy of the Calcutta University, “Journal 
of the Department of Letters, Vol. [,” which contains 
Mr. Banerji’s thesis on International Law and 
Custom in Ancient India. The thesis contains four 
hundred and twenty-one foot-notes.. Of these 419 
are ‘unemotional and without any eulogistic charac- 
terisation of the authorities referred to by thé writer. 
Only in two cases has he made an exception, Oné 
foot-note, p 230, runs as follows : 

“The trust character of the Hindu monarch has 
been wery forctbly pointed out by Mr. Jayaswal and 
Prof, Bhandarkar.” 

Another foot-note, p. 225, says 
“J am indebted for this sloka to one’ of Mr, 
Jayaswal’s sowl-stirring articles in the Modern 
Review.” ; : 

_ The object of such references in foot-notes is to 
give definite information to the reader as to where a 


-' subject may be found discussed, as to. the source of 


Mr, Jayaswal admits’ 


He , 


the writer’s'information, etc. But these two foot-notes | 


do not supply any such definite information, The 
former foot-note does not state in what book, paper or 
journal the two authorities named have pointed out 
the trust character of the Hindu monarch ; the latter 
does not name the particular M. #. article and the 
month and year in which it appeared. ' Hence these 
foot-notes do not serve the usual *purpose of such foot- 
notes, though they may have served some other 
purpose, 


4. ° A s O 
The italics in both the extracts are mine, In none 


_ of the other 419 foot-notes is there any such adverb 
. or adjective, applied to authors or their works, as 


inthesetwo. ({n a foot-note on p. 215 the writer 
observes, “Oppenheim justly remarks” etc. ; but this is 
said definitely of a single remark, it is not in the 
nature of eulogy of something vaguely refered to 
or of a work or its mode of treatment. This shows 
that itis just possible, that though Mr. Jayaswal 


did not knaw his-examinee when he exaniined him for: 


the P. R. S. the examinee knew beforehand, while 
writing his thesis who his examiners were going to be, 
howsoever that knowledge may have been gained. 
To me it 1s a great consolation and a greater encourage- 
ment that even I have been able to publish at least 
some .“soul-stirring” articles, though they belong to 
what has been usually, though wrongly, considered 
as dry research. 


Ramananda Chatterjee, 
Editor, The Modern Review. 





Ancient India by Prof. U. N. Ball. 


In reply to the review of his Anctent India, Mr. 


Let me énjoy, while it lasts, the. 
. good fortune of shining by.reflected light. 


Ball has published a rejoinder in the September issue - 


of the Modern Review, While ‘fully conscious’ of 
his ‘shortcomings’ and of the ‘many mistakes and 
misprints’ in his work, the author maintains that he 
has been ‘very careful in examining his authorities,’ 
and resents the charge of inaccuracy brought against 
some of his statements, He thinks that his critic was 
wrong’ in doubting Strabo's ascription of extensive 
conquests to Apollodotos, and quotes the authority of 
Prof. Rapson. ‘It is a pity that the ‘careful’ author 


did not take the: trouble of consulting the work of 


Strabo himself where extensive conquests are attri- 
buted to Menander and Demetrius and not 


to 


Apollodotos. ( Strabo, Tr. by Hamilton and Falconer, — 


Vol, I, pp. 252-253) ; 
Mr. Ball still clings 


to the view that Menander | 


had a capital at Kabul. But is there any evidence 


for it? If the Milindapanho is to be believed, 
Menander had his capital at Sakala, and flourished 


‘ five centuries after the Parinirvana (pavrinibbanato 


panchavassasate atikkante) 1.€. in the Ist century 
B.C, At that time the Sakas were in possession 
of the territory of Ki-pin which separated Kabul, from 


sakala (J. R.A. S. 1903, pp: 22; 29 ; Modern Review, | 


April 1921, p. 464; Ep. Ind. XLV. pp 290-93 ). 

EM Ball thinks that the Vakatakas in the time of 
Samudragupta did not rule in the Deccan hut only 
in Central India. But how could it be possible for a 
ruler of Central India to vanquish the Lord of 
Kuntala unless he controlled the intervening region ? 
As a matter of fact the Nachna inscription shows that 


the Nachna region was ruled, not by Prithivishena_ 
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“Vakataka directly; but by his vassal Vyaghra, and it 
_is significant that the name of Vyaghra, and not that 
of his overlord, occurs amongst the Central Indian 


princes subjugated by Samudragupta. The successive 
wars and alliances with Kuntala clearly suggest that 
the Vakataka realm abutted on that of Kuntala. 
‘The early. connection of the Vakatakas with the 
Deccan is also proved by certain Amaravati inscrip- 
tions (Ep. Ind., XV., pp. 261-67). | 
As Prithivishena carried his arms as far-as Kuntala 
and as Samudragupta does not claim any victory over 
him, though he does claim a victory over Vyaghra of 
Centra? India, it is permissible to think that the Gupta 
conqueror did not overrun’ the Western Deccan and 
that Prof. Dubreuil is right in rejecting Fleet’s identifi- 
cation of Devarashtra and [Erandapalla. Agreement 
with the French professor in this respect is not fant- 
amount to accepting his ‘main thesis, Mr. Ball is 
wrong in thinking that Prof. Dubreuil’s rejection of 
Fleet’s identifications is halting. The Professor says 
‘this identification of Airandapaila is sxrely wrong’, 
‘the identification of Devarashtra with Maharashtra 
is guite wrong.’ The Kasimkota plates clearly 
establish the geographical connection of Devarashtra 


with Kalinga. As regards Erandapalla Mr. Ball infers 


from the Siddhantam plates of Devendravarman fhat 
‘the Raja made a grant to a scholarly Brahman, of 
a different part for settling in his territory. He 
ignores the fact that Madanankura Pallava, the writer 
of the inscription, is represented as a resident “of 
Erandapali. A student of Indian history need not 
be reminded of the connection of the Pallavas with’ 
" the east coast of the Deccan. | 

As regards Mr. Ball’s remarks regarding the post- 
Harshan period, we like to draw his attention to the 
Early Chalukya inscriptions and the plays of Raja- 
sekhara, The Early Cltalukya records refer to the 
existence of a paramount king of northern : India 
( Sukalottardpathandtha ) in the time of Vinayaditya 
who ruled from A. D. 680 to 696, ( Bombay Gazetteer 
Vol 1. part II, p. 368; Kendur plates, Ep. Ind. IX, 
p, 202). Rajasekhara refers to the Pratihara 
monarchs of his age as paramount sovereigns of 
Aryavarta (Konow and Lanman, Karpuramanjari, 
p. 179). That some of the Pratihara monarchs ruled 
over the whole of Aryavarta from the Arabian Sea to 
the Bay of Bengal is proved by epigraphic evidence 
(Ep. Ind, 1X, pp 1-8; M.A. S. B., V. 3, pp 63-66). 

If unity of -history implies a central theme round 
which to group historical events then India had such 
unity of history after Harsha. Kanauj was the capital 
of an extensive empire even after the death of the 
patron of Hiuen Tsang and the story of its struggles 
with [Kasmir in the north, Gauda in the east, the 
Rashtrakuta Empire in the south and the Muslim 
‘kingdoms of the west, supplies us with that central 
theme which is missed by Dr. Smith and his followers. 


H.C. Ray Cuauprurtr, 


Henceforth, for no reasons whatever, will | 


any criticism of Reviews and Notices be 
published in this Review.—Editor, the Modern 
Review. 
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one hand, two classes of malcontents—those who h 
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Dr. H. S. Gout’s vigorous criticismin the “Hindus 
Review,’+ are, quite apart from their immedig 
subject-matter, significant, as typical of that gener 
conflict of thought which, in one form or anothe 
agitating’ men’s minds to-day. This conflict; 
thought, or conflict of ideals, has of course, 16 
presented itself to all thoughtful minds; but. 
war -has given it a more vivid colouring a 
brotight it into greater prommence.- For the w. 
in its topsy-turvydom, has ended by creating, on: 


been allowed a fleeting glimpse into the promised lane 
of comfort and material ease by exceptional. aay 
conditions, and who now find themselves debarred fre 
entering it, and those who having lived in that la 
during the past now find themselves suddenly compel] 
to shift into a country where privation is a ste 
necessity ; and it. has ended on the other hand, -}: 
impressing upon the more’ serious-minded the instal 
lity and flimsiness of much that, under the name <¢ig 
civilization had seemed alone to make life worth hivinga 
The effect of the war has been, on the one hand, tg 
increase the number of those to whom the ideal of3¢ 
material civilization, with its larger “possibilities “ok 
enjoyment, necéssarily assumes paramount importances 
and who regard life without these forms of enjoyment 
as‘empty and vapid ; while on the other hand it hg 
been instrumental in- augmenting the ranks of thaséy 
who have tasted the [draught of life's pleasurés, am 
like the Buddha of-old deliberately spat it out-3iQj, 
whom all that civilization stands for, in this respeay | 
has little or no attraction. me 
It is no wonder, therefore, that we have in haste 
days a greater and more intense accentuation ‘ooh 
the difference between these two camps ;-the ‘ones 
represented by Mr. Gandhi, and the other by peoplit 
like Dr. Gour, who regard the modern civilization _.c& 
the West’ as the type to which India, following’ thes 
example of Japan, should conform as, closely gs@ 
possible. | = ge 
To many minds, who recognize the existence. 
these two types of idealists, the difference betwe 
them formulates itself under the epithets “spiritual 
and “material”. But there are some of us who are tig 
clined to distrust and reject this facile forni of antithesis4 
for whom, indeed, these designations have not really 
much meaning. It is so fatally easy to make distiiés 
tions of this nature, but so extremely difficult to deff 
what we mean by them. We assume that what wé 
vaguely call “spiritual” is something lofty and noble, a 
what we, equally vaguely but with more assurance, té 
“material” is, in coniparison, ignoble and, contem 
ible.- But is there any justification for this assuniptidi4 
Or are they not, like the term positive and negative? 
electricity, both manifestations of some underlying Bi 
elusive mystery ? Thesé terms have, moreover, 
on an ethical character which is foreign to thet 
spiritually-niinded mari has come to mean one, 
has risen above the gratification of the self, while 
materially-minded man is one who is still the slave 
sordid and selfish pleasures. Mr. Gandhi is fegarde 
isa type of the first, while Dr. Gour, is made, 
appear for the timé being, asa representative of : 
other! But this is surely quite unfair. I haves 
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ever to decry’ Mr. Gandhi, or to question the 
éription to, him of sainthood : I feel sure that he is, 

eel sure Mr. Andrews is,-a man of undoubted 
ntegrity, and whole-héarted devotion and unselfish- 
yess. But it doés not follow that Dr. Gour, mercly 
ecause he is a firm believer in the value of Western 





z” degree that innate ascetic proclivity which has been so 


ge. “A world, half blind = a 
‘<.. With intellectual light, half brutalized ° 
With civilization—tearing East and West : 


-. . Along a thousand railways, mad with pain 
 -. And sin téo.” 


stemains that under the play ‘of those complex forces 
wzavhich modern life brings to bear upon all, there is being 
“brought about an intensity—a speeding-up—of intellec- 
Aual development, which under the old conditions it’ 
Be \would have taken an immensely longer time to accom- 


B..', Regarded in that light, -as a temporary stage, 
‘designéd to further what is an essential factor in 
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successfully. The search for wealth and power, as such 

may seem to be sordid and ignoble enough, but that 
matters comparatively little so long as the. powers are 
acquired ; and the mere money-grabber may be, for all 
the unworthiness of the motives which inspire him, 
evolving far more rapidly than many whose lives are 
apparently on a much higher level, but who are taking 
things easy and drifting threugh life. You have but 
to change the object of his search—at present the 
acquisition of wealth—into something worthier, and then 
since the power remains when once acquired, the 
material is there, in after lives, for the making of the’ 
seer or the saint, * 

If this view is correct (and Mr. Gandhi at least, 
would scarcely dispute it on general grounds ) civiliza- 
tion contains In itself a promise and potency which no 
reversion to past conditions could -possibly effect, 
except at the cost of a greatly protracted expenditure 
of time and experience. Possibly in the divine economy , 
this may not matter; our ideas on the using or 
wasting of time may be fundamentally erroneous : but 
we are apt to think time of importance, and if It is 
wrong to waste time it must be wrong to put aside 
méans which make for its intenser utilization, merely 
‘because we may be saved thereby some measure of 
distress and suffering. ‘There the matter may rest. I 
cannot go into this question of time, without involving 
myself in metaphysics : I must be content with merely 
positing the factthat Mr. Gandhi's “spiritual” aspirations, 
and: Dr. Gour’s “material” leanings are both of them 
ideals directed to the same purpose—the furtherance 
of human welfare: the means may differ, may be 
directly antagonistic, but the endis the same. And 
we shouldsee this more clearly if we could disembarrass 


‘our minds -from the thraldom of those ideals which we 


have cometo associate with those particular terms— 
spiritual and material. - 

' There is no warrant for a spiritual world apart, and 
distinct from, a material world. Life and form (to use 
the equivalents of the old Sanskrit terms ) cannot 
be separated except in,our limited and illusory forms of 
thought, they afe indissolubly bound together, so that 
without the one the other cahnot be. All our experl- 
ence. bears this out ; our nature is essentially one thing, 
it is not two things. We have. not two sets of suscepti- 


‘bilities, hopes, fears, aspirations ; the one directed to a 


spiritual world, with another and a _ completely 
different. set directed to a world of matter. “We 
are moved by grandetir, or we are not : we are stirred 
by sublimity, or we are not: our heart ts dull or it is 
wakeful : our soul is alive or it is dead.” It does not 
really matter in the least whether the object which stirs 
our latent being into activity is: regarded as existing 
in the visible or invisible aspects of the world, whether 
the erandeur and-.majesty of the Universe is inherent 
in matter or in spirit, for : 

- “Earth is crammed with Heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God.” 


activities, which he conceives that western civiliza- - 
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insensuous by and through the sensuous. 


In both’ cases the appeal is to*the’educatéd classes, ° 


for it would be absurd’to suppose that either of these 
ideals would fall within the understanding of the purely 
illiterate, To preach asceticism to them would be a 
mockery—-they are involuntary practisers of it all their 
lives, “martyrs by the pang without the palm” ; and to 
expect them to appreciate in thé laest- degrce the possi- 
bility of a greater intensity of life in which Dr. Gour 


and his school believe, would be even. more futile, It 


is ineyitable that the process of levelling down ( the 
outcry against the trappings of ciyilization ) should 
seem to be more sympathetic in its tendencies than the 
levelling upward in all ranks of life to which the oppo- 
site party look as the ultimate goal ; but we Should not 
. be led by this to conclude that the latter, are necessarily 
unsympathetic- to the claims of the down-trodden. 
They cannot, indeed, afford to be. Whether they 
like it or not these claims will have to be heard ; and 
the intolerable conditions in which so many of the poor 
workers live will have to be put right by them if the 
industrial regeneration of India *is not to collapse in 
. its infancy. Fora new spirit is abroad in the world, 
a new Creed of the Millions is everywhere being more 
and more emphasized, that man is not to be used as a 
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toal, that capital has no right over men’s ‘lives, ands 
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“His Master’s Voice.” 
Some gentlemen have told us that some teachers 
of the Post-graduate Department of the Calcutta-¢ 
University have thought that in our note in the last 
issue with the above heading we have called all the? 
teachers of that ‘Department “dogs”. The fact is,.4 
whatever construction it may be possible to put upon ours) 
words, we did not suggest that anyone was a dog, we, 
meant only to suggest that “some [that is the word wes. 
used] teachers of the Post-graduate Department!k¢ 
resembled gramophones like those sold by the Grama. 
phone Company, Limited, with the trade-mark “His-: 
Master’s Voice,’ as, in our opinion (which may or* may: 
not be correct), they repeated like a gramophone theg 
views and arguments of a certain individual, There's 
isno doubt a dog in the trade-mark ; but it simply/s 
listens, it does not repeat its master’s words, wherein, 
lay the point of our joke.—Ed., 47. R. “ee 


Wine oar 


[ This Section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly . 
erroneous views, misrepresentation, etc., in the original contributions and editorials pub- . 
lished in this Review. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, °: 
this Section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the: 
kindness of onr numerous contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are. 
requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strict-.:s 
ly to thy point. We are unwilling tolay down any rigid limit, but four hundred ‘words at: 
the longest ought to suffice, No criticism of book reviews and noticés will be published,: ? 
—Editor, “The Modern Review.” ] . et 
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yOTH from personal intercourse and 
also from correspondence Ihave late- 
ly gathered that very many persons 
are feeling deeply intheir own inner spirits 
the longing to turn away from the strife of 
tongues in Indian politics to those sourcés 
of joy and peace, ‘of beauty and truth, 
which are to be found in Indian religion. 
The national struggle for more than a 
whole: year has been absorbing all the 
energies of the people. The clash of polt- 
tical controversy is so loud that the hearts 
of quiet workers and thinkers have become 
oppressed. There is a danger, very widely 
felt, that this incessant controversia} clam- 
our may lead to a“ bitterness of spirit that 
ean only obscure the truth, and also toa 
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form of excitement. from which the ani-%, 


mosities of racial and party passion can-"3 


fication from such excitement. For its’ 


first principle was Ahimsa, whose other: 
name is Love. But imstead of the joyful:: 
confidence of that love developing, as the 
struggle proceeded, there has come, per-s:: 
haps to. niost of us, a painful searching of. 
heart. The queStion has forced itself,—‘“Is = 
it true that Ahimsa, the spirit of Love, is: 
more and more prevailing, or are wenour?-..,, 
shing, a vain hope? Is- the passion of: 
hatred being quenched, or is its smoulder-..:: 
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ve ‘These questions have to be answered. | 
For the word Ahimsa, that has been 
E sablicly uttered and asserted as the first 
7 principle of the struggle, is a great word 
«with a great history behind it. 
? teaching of ‘Ahimsa was first given to 
“mankind by Indian lips, it was the fruit 
The lives of 
= Gautama and of Mahabir, the founder of 


dl 


the Buddhist and the Jain religions, tell 


‘the same story of tapasya. To the Lord 


- Buddha, Ahimsa was a fundamental prin- 
~ ciple of human life thatledto a harmony of 


: the soul. 
coward thing : 


It was an inward, not an ont- 


merely of the physical body. Its purity 
_ could only be kept unstained by constant 


retirement from the world. 
“even of en*mies, 
ap with Ahimsa : 


} 


For love, 
was intimately bound 
and this higher love 
‘was to be manifested in thought as well 


‘sag deed. The ‘noble eighthold path’ lays 


“special emphasis on noble thoughts. In 
‘the Buddhist monuments, such as that at 
* Boro-budur, in Java, this ‘principle of 
divine compassion, for all mankind and 


is = for all living creatures, is engraved in 


stone. 


Its truth is as unfading as the 


sculptures themselves, because it, belongs 
«to the inner spirit of man. 


Now today this sacred name of Abimsa, 


‘with all its religious implication, has been 


“invoked upon the national movement. It - 


“is essential, therefore, that the movement 


“Gtself should bé one of purification from 


passion, 
“ rancorous controversy, and should win by. 
Jove. 
“sword of love. 


It should be set free from bitter, 


Every word uttered should be a 


phere of Himsa,—that atmosphere in which 


would exaggerations, and false rumours 
pend bitter animosities flourish,—should be 
- more and more eliminated, not merely from 

-the outward deed and outward speech, © 


_ but from the heart. 


All the uicatodass: which troubled- 

7 -my mind in Calcutta, have met their partial 
“answer amid the groves that fringe the, 
_ banks of the Jamuna, at Brindaban. For. 
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essentially of the heart, not — 


. programme. 


The old poisonous atmos- 
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last few days, a living example of Ahimsa, 
as it is peaecesd today among the Vaish- 
nava devotees who have come here to 
end their lives in peace by the side of the 
sacred waters. It has been of profound 
interest to meto trace how thus, in later. 
popular Hindu teaching, the beautiful in- 
spiration of the earlier Buddhist teaching 
has been kept fresh in India. I have been 
dwelling among these Vaishnavas, many 
of whom have come from’ Bengal, and’ I 
have been watching daily .with my own 


eyes the very life of. the Buddhist past © 


carried forward into the modern age, trans- 
formed indeed in outward character, but 
not losing its inner spitit. Above all, there 
has been manifested, ina way that wins 
the heart, that tender and deep religious 
instinct which Buddhism shared with 
Jainism in the days of old,—the instinct 
Ahimsa. For I have. ‘seen and shared the 


reverence of these Vaishnava devotees, not’ 


only for their fellow human beings but — 


for the whole animate creation. Even trees 
and shrubs, plants and flowers, are tender~ 
ly dear to them. 

Thad left. Calcutta by the night mail, 
and during. the following day, which was 
dark and clouded, the controversies which 


had filled the air in Calcutta had’ weighed — 


‘ heavily tpon me. I had been pained and 


troubled and anxious at the burnitig of the 
foreign clothes, which had suddenly come 
to the-very forefront of the national 
It was impossible for my 
mind to reconcile itself to this act of dés- 
truction, while poor women and _ children, 
near at hand, were actually dying of cold 
and hunger and nakedness. It seemed out 
of all touch with the spirit of the Buddha. 
The rain poured down in streams out- 
side the carriage window, and the gloomy 
portrait of the villagers. in Khulna, who 


“~ 


were shivering in their shame and naked. " 


ness, came vividly before me. I could not 
get it out of my mind. 

- But the next morning, on my way to 
Brndabati from Muttra, the sun -shone 
out over the fields, the river gleamed in the 
distance, “and for a moment the burden 


of Calcutta and its politics was lifted. All 
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-the’ way to Brindaban past memories — 





arenes er ie one waforgettable 
visit to the place five years ago “when I 
had first learnt to love it. The forest 


recluses at their worship, the trees and 
meadows stretching down ‘to the river, 
the devotees silently making their daily 
lustration, the herds of deer and cattle 
grazing under the trees,—each mile of the 
journey to Brindaban, as these scenes 
came back before my eyes, made the 
depression of my mind lighter. ~ - 

What a scene it was! The floods af 
this time of the late monsoon, had made 
the river Jamuna still more beautiful, with 
its lakes and pools and its swiftly running 
current all flashing in the sun-shine of the 
morning. The whole earth was- clothed 
in its fresh verdure after the rains. 


Everywhere the birds were singing amidst | 


the leafy shelter of the trees. On the 
distant horizon to the west the sky was 
still darkened by the heavy rain-clends 
that had passed over during the night and 
gone by; but on the eastern side the sun 
was streaming through the clouds and 
pouring its light upon the ‘trees -and 
meadows and the river waters. 

It. seemed impossible for the heart to 
remain unmoved in the midst of such a 
vision, of quietnéss and peace. And yet, 
so obstinate and persistent is the mind, 
and so strong is the grip of. past impres- 
sions, that even on a morning of such 
surpassing beanty, the brooding thoughts 
seemed to come back all the more acutely 
of those people at Khulna in their distress, 
drenched with the monsoon rains and 
hungering for food. The Latin poet has. 


said, that by travelling toa distant land 


the sky may be ch anged, but not the mind. 
In those first hours at Brindaban this 
proverb seemed to be more true than I 
wotld have wished to acknowledge. The 
peace was there, inviting me to enter 
into its sanctuary, but the mind refused 
to take refuge at the inner shrine. 

The Vaishnava devotees came down to 
the bathing ghat of the river Jamuna 
carrying their vessels in their hands and 
their offerings 
daily life seemed to have become simplified 
for them: into that one réligious act. It 


ae was Dnes to perceive from their faces that 





_ pressed for answer 


of worship. The whole 


many of em had ed through tong 
years of pain, their burden of sorrow and.” 
disappotatment. Very noticeable it. was. 


to fad how many of their features, ae 


they passed, were familiar in type. I had. 
seen this type again and again in Bengal. 


Aged men and women from the extremes 


east of India, nearly a thousand milés ~ 
away, had undertaken that long pilgrim’s - 


journey iu order to find spiritual peace. 3 


The burden of life in their own home had’ 
become too heavy to bear, or else the: 4 
thirst for God in the soul could not be = 
quenched amid the tumults of the world, 


and so they had set out, never intending 
to. return. Theit one thought was, et 


their soul must meet with God face to 
face, 


But had this anodyne of the religions.” 
life succeeded in healing the pain of F life’ 8% 
wounds ? 
to the tired human heart ? As I looked i in. 
the faces of the worshippers whocame in a, 
slowly moving line to the sacred wate 
it was hard to tell for certain. But, on. 
the faces’ of many of them, I felt 1 could ~ 
actually trace that sign which I go cue 
to see,—the settled light of God’s peace. — 

And yet, even at this time, in a perverse - 
way, my thoughts wandered, Along se 
open avenues “of my mind, these questions 
“After all, is not this 
daily round of religious bathing eel 
the routine existence of spiritually sick men. 
and women? Ought they thus to give up 
rendering active hélp to their fellowmen * 
in. the great: world: conflict outside ?~ 
Ought anyone at all to desert life’s battle,” 
before the end comes ?’—Perhaps there 
was something harsh, 
righteous, in these questions, but my mind 
had been jarred. 

Then, the words of the:Poet, Robert’ 
Browning, as he faced the last conflict 
with death, occurred to me. :— 

‘TI was ever a fighter, so one fight more, 
‘The last and the best. 3 

It was almost instinctive for a restless 
nature like mine to feel the thrill of words. 
like those. Struggle and fight seem'to be “ 
inherent in our Northern blood : and the © 
idea of fighting on, without yldng 8 
inch -of ground, _ uP to ‘the end,” 








Had peace been. given at last 4 i 
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Pnany thousands of years ago through the 
- Himalayan passes into the Gangetic plain, 
-and wrote that epic of struggle and fight 

‘the Mahabharata.. | 
~ But were the Northern races right after 
“all? Was Browning’s ideal right? Or 
was the austere, ascetic teaching of the 


Buddha more true, when he bade us 
eliminate from,the mind these passionate 
instincts ? Was the Buddha right, when 
he told us to quench, by means of Ahimsa 
‘itself, that thirst of desire, which only 
led on to greater and greater pain ?—It 
- was clearly the Buddha’s-teaching that 
-had prevailed at Brindaban. 
- The questioning then went still further 
“back. Was God Himself a Fighter, ever 
fighting that ‘one fight more,’ against 
gin and evil, against death and destruc- 
- tion,~—as the Northern races, in their cold 
- Arctic climate, seemed always to picture 
‘Him ? Or was there not a greater truth 
it that old eastern legend of creation, 
' which had found its way from prehistoric 
.Mesopotamia into the Book of Genesis,— 
- how God saw all the creation, -which He 
«had made, that it was very good, and 
then, after the six days of creation were 
“ended, ‘God rested on the ‘seventh day 
. from all his labours ?” 

“God rested.” That was the truth 
_ that I was seeking. . 
_ ” The writer of the Epistle tothe Hebrews, 
“himself born in the East and expressing 
the age-long yearning of the Eastern mind, 
“takes up this old legend of Genesis and 
thus adds his own commentary upon it. 
_ “There remaineth, therefore, a rest for 
the people of God. Let us seek earnestly 
“to enter into that rest.” 
_ My mind became full of this thought 
and I brooded overit during the day. As the 
day passed another passage came to me 
_which has often puzzled each new genera- 
_ tion, in turn, in the Northern ,climate, It 
is the story in the Gospels of Martha and 
Marys how Martha did all the household 
_ work, while Mary sat at the feet of Jesus 
‘ listening.to his words ; how active, busy 
~ Martha could not bear Mary’s neglect of 
>. work and asked Jesus to rebuke her, but 
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Jesus teriderly answered, “Martha, M 
thou art troubled dbout many things, but 
one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen 
the better part which shall not be taken - 


from her.” 

While we, who have coine from the 
active, colder climate of the North, have 
instinctively sided with Martha against 
Mary, age after age, and-have felt a repug- 
nance to the rebuke, however gentle, which 
Jesus gave her, yet sometimes our hearts 
have misgiven us and we have wondered 
whether all our incessantly busy fighting 
against the world abuses has made the 
world any happier and better after all. We 
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hardly like to admit this doubt, becanse it . 


is ourown condemnation. But, however 
mtch we may have hidden the truth from 
ourselves in the past, we have been able 
to do so no longer; for the great European 
War, with its world-shaking convulsions, 
that are not yet over, has broken down 
our self-confidence and made us under- 


stand how slender is the baseon which 
Western civilisation has been resting. It — 


has -shown also how all our vaunted 
activity has failed to bring that inner 
freedom which the heart of man desires. 
Therefore Europe to-day has begun to feel 
that some internal evil must. have led up 
to such a great and terrible disaster. The 
comment of Matthew Arnold in his poem, 
‘Obermann once more’, when he called 


Europe the ‘impious younger world’ -has © 


revealed its truth tous. We have been 
asking one another, ‘Have we been defying 
Godall this time by ourrestless arrogance ? 
Has our contempt for His peace broug 
upon us this colossal ruin ?”’ 


ee 


We have been humbled, we who have | 


been born North, where pugnacity and 
violefice have been our bane. We have 
not believed the word of Christ that. ‘the 
meek shall inherit the Earth.’ We can 
understand now, how headstrong and 
even impious we have been. It is for’ this 
reason, that we have been eagerly turning 
back to the ideals of the East for farther 
guidance. In these, one unmistakable 
lesson is borne in upon us, namely that 
the retirement of man’s spirit from the 


active life of the world to meet his God 
is as important a part of human life as lis 
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sharing in social activities to serve his 
fellow-men. We find, to take one example, 
how the life of the householder (in that 
Eastern ideal of the four Ashrams) is 
followed by that of the vanaprastha and 
the sannyasin, both of which imply renun- 
ciation of the world. In the old Buddhist 
discipline also, not only has the home life 
to be given up by those who would seek 
perfection, but still further, in the course of 
each year, the period of the monsoon 
rains must be observed, by the Budhhist 
monk or nun, as a time of rest and retreat, 
with no more journeyings to and fro 
throughout the land till the dry weather 
returns. ‘Seated,’ we read, “in one 
retired spot, the days should be spent in 
meditation,” Even if there should be a 
certain over-balance towards 
abandonment and renunciation in this dis- 
cipline, still even that is to be preferred 
to the absorption in worldy activity which 
the Northern: races hitherto have been so 
furiously cultivating. The individual men 
and women ofthe West, of every country 
in Europe, are today rejecting their earlier 
feverish activities as’a curse which has 
only brought .misery and suffering on 
God’s Earth. They are determined to be 
" impious no longer. 

But what a tragedy it would be Gas 


my thoughts ran rapidly forward if 


this very restlessness of the European races, 

this very fever of impatient greed for 
immediate success, this absorption 10 po 
litical affairs at the expense of. the soul, 

were now to seize upon the peoples of the 
East! What a disaster to humanity if, at 
this critical juncture, when Europe in sin- 
cere self-diffidence has turned to the ancient 
wisdom of the Hast seeking to learn its 
agelong experience, there should be no 
message to‘give to her except state politi- 
cal bickerings and insensate racial hates! 


What a final blow of a perverse destiny if. 


the mad tumult of the past years in Eu- 


rope should be reflected and even repeated 
- in India ! 


There came back at this time: to my 
mind. one > further and a thought which — 








ways seemed to me absolutely clear, that? 
‘Christ had set an infinite value upon thes 


world ° 


ban—was not this one form ofthat eaaay 
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had — haunting me for many years and 
had as yet received no clear and convinis 
cing auswer. It is this, Is the ideal of a 
perfect hurnan Society all that the kings 
dom of God on Earth implies? Is theres 
not also an infinite ideal for the indivi 
dual, as an individual apart from humang 
society ? To put this in other words,—is¥ 
human society an end initself; or is them 
individual an end in himself; or are both 








-ends in themselves,—the taaian society 


and the human individual? It ‘had alg 
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individual, not merely in his relation tov 


society, but as an end in himself. 4a 


In modern Europe, I had felt manys 
currents running swiftly forward, whichy 
seemed to obliterate these landmarks Om 
the individual soul, andto mergeit into thes 
social stricture,—as though, if only thas 
social structure were made complete, they 
end of humanity would be accomplished?3 

Thad rejoiced, on the other hand, to find’ 
in Indian religious thought and practice. 
something that was incorrigibly indivii 
dual. Here the Sannyas ideal (in which 
every social tie:is broken ) seemed to bey a 





‘its crowning achievement. It spoke to. 


me always of a stage, beyond the socials 
in which the individual soul may resides 
alone with his God, without any thoughts 


_of desertion, or of shunning the battle of 


life. In this stage, the soul steps out inte” 
the unknown, away from society altoce 
gether,—away from home, away from wifes 


-and child, away from friends and boon 


companions, away even from the Body of 
Humanity itself, in order to meet God i ing 
solitude face to face. Was not the longs 


journey of these Vaishuava devotees, we 


they had taken, away from their Owl 
homes, their kindred and their friends,. ins 
far off Bengal, to live and die at Brindag 
digs 
ideal ? oe 
This picture a utter loneliness witht 
God had often impressed me in my readings 
of Christ’s life in the Gospels,—the solitatys 
nights spent alone on the mountain tops, 
in prayer, the forty days retirement ite 
the desert before his active ministry began 
the shunning. of 3 the | crowd cae ag: te : 
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#eioh¢- “of. a own eticcess in winning the 
frearts of the comon people ; the strange 
Aloofness from the disciples themselves, 
“nd even from his own mother, in mo- 
ments of. spiritual isolation. I had al- 
ways noticed the stress, which Christ laid . 
‘“apou renunciation and self-denial) how he 
vegarded this as something that his dis- 
‘ciples might have to enter upon at a mo- 

ment’s notice.—‘‘Excépt a man be ready 
to give up father and mother and wife and 
child, yea, and all that he bath, he can- 
mot be my disciple............The foxes have 
holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
‘but the son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.” 

Thad sometimes felt a certain reaction 
arising in me against this utter abandon- 
“ment which Christ demanded. But was 
not this itself a symbol of the infinite dig- 





mity of man in himself stripped bare of ¢ all 


routward surroundings. Did not the Bud- 
dha also practice this aloofness, side by 
‘eide, with his universal compassion for 
‘the children of men ? 
< In India, as life had gone forward, I 
had experienced, for more than in Europe, 
this longing for aloofness. I had fought 
vagainst it, and tried either to overcome 
ut, or else to satisfy it with spaces of quiet. - 
an the daily routine of life} but it had often 
Become irresistible in its demands, and at 
times my whole nature had been jarred 
for want of harmony. Here in Brindaban 
‘these longings for retirement had again 
been strangely stirred. 


. There is an illustration which may : 


fnake clear what I mean by this going out 


Sato solitude, in order to meet God face to. 


‘face. During the Antarctic Expedition, 
tinder: ‘Captain: Scott, the tiny group of 
‘éxplorers had worked their way bazk al- 
most to the last stage homewards, where 
‘they had left their provisions and comforts 
behind them, when they bad pressed for- 
sward'to reach the South Pole. 
“eome back, 


‘Show and sleet; and now only a few more 
Ailes remained in 
‘abundant supplies. But the explorers 
‘had already become exhausted. It was 
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They had. 
mile after mile, with incredible 
suffering, through: ry blinding. blizzard of 


‘order to reach: their | 
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final stage.. With one sauces of i diay 
party it was impossible, unless he were 
carried; and the few survivors had no 
strength for such atask. Yet they were 
‘ready. to try to undertake it. But he re- 


fused, and with stu mbling steps went back. - 


into the storm, to mect hisend. His last 
words, if | remember right, were these,— 
“Tam going outside.” He was lost in 
the blinding snow. He had gone outside 
into the Unknown. There, in solitude, he 
had met God face to face. ° 

The figure of that explorer, who went 
back into the driving storm, has often 
brought to my mind the thought I need- 
ed of the infinity and vastness of human . 
personality. If theré were not this region of 
aloofness and this atmosphere of solitude, 
‘would not the very conception of the in- 
finite be lost to the human consciousness ? 
That daring imagery of Mahadev, the 
ascetic, seated upon the Himalayansnows 
has given to me again and again, fron} 
another aspect, the poetic symbol that I 
needed for the infinite in God and man. 

What Ihave been realising more in 
India than in Europe is this,—that all the | 
Utopias and Republics, from that of Plato 
down to H. G. Wells, must have some 
place in them for the Sannyasin. The 
Kingdom of God on Earth must ever have 
its. highways and avenues’ open towards . 
the unexplored. Otherwise, human_ life, 
howéver perfect, must feel its finitude. 
And this solitary aspect of human perso- 
nality must not be postponed to the period 
of old age, when life itself thas become - 
enfeebled and inactive. Rather ‘it implies 
silent spaces at every stage, wherein the 
soul of man may come tage to face with 


“God alone. 0 


{ 
5 


At. this point I left my manuscript t tin- 
finished. Now again, as I have read over 
what I have written, I can see already 
that’ an answer has ‘been given to some 
at least of my many questionings. - Here, 
in the peace, of Brindaban, I can’ realise 
that. life is not all one long tragic horror, | 


. against which we have to fight and battle 
aery. Oe aa): # Eee could B compete the o un eu death brings release, 


iti is true that . 
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that there are tragedies every day: but Ananda Bhikshu, the gentle guardian - 
thereis also joy, there is laughter, there spirit of the institution, himself a devout - 
are children’s voices: sunshine floods the worshipper, who-delights in the Buddhist - 
world, and beauty is real. Lifeisnotall creed. He has brought back to my heart x¢@ 
a repetition of struggles and ‘fights, of the message of peace by his ministry of 3% 
plagues and famines, Life hasits Brinda-. loving service. as 
ban, The pastoral legends of these groves, And therefore, as I depart from Brinda- 
the poetry of these river banks, the devo- banin the evening light, while the sun is se 
tion of these countless pilgrims, the setting over the sacred river, and the “3 
memories’ of saintly lives that have been shadows lengthen, it is with the words of. 
lived here, will keep the name of Brindaban the evening prayer of our own ashram, “sg 
still fresh in human history, age afterage. at Santiniketan, that I make my last-2e& 

It has been good for me, therefore, to salutation,— . SRS 
relieve the tension of these past months in “To the Divine One, who is in the fire,. 3% 
which I have. been face to face with tragic whoisin the water, who dwells penetrat- 33 
suffering, by drinking in the beauty and ing the whole universe, who is in the 333 
the peace of Brindaban. It has been good great trees and in the yearly harvest, I = 
to feel the religious spirit of these ‘my bow, bow in worship.” ‘ By 
brothers and sisters, who have come as ~* “Let Peace be on earth and water and .% 
‘pilgrims from distant Bengal and from sky. Let Peace dwell in the fields and: 
the North of India, from Rajputana’and forests and in~all the powers of the 3% 


from the further South. It has been good Universe.” i 3 # 
to learn the inner secret of their lives “With this peace, which is tn the heart 24 


and the peace to which they have . of all, let metranquilise all that is cruel.2@ 
attained. And it has been good indeed to ~ and evil and: iniquitous into the serene 33 
dwell in the Prem Maha Vidyalaya of andthe good. Let all things be for our’.sg 
Brindaban,—the school of loving teachers peace. Peace.. Peace. Peace.” _ ER 
and students,—under the care of my host, Brindaban. C. FL ANDREWS... 
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[ Books in the following languages will be noticed : Assamese, Bengali, English, Gujarati, Hindi, Kanares:, ae 
Malayalam, Mavathi, Nepali, Orya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, ag 
school and college,text books and thetr annotations, pamphtets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, 353 
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sent to our office, addressed to the'Assamesé Reviewer,'the Hindi Reviewér, the Bengali Raviewer, ett., accord. °, 
ing to the language of the books. No criticism of book reviews and notices will be published.—Editor, M. R,) 3 





' ENGLISH. | -. literature, Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri has”: 
| - 4% always made an admirable interpreter ‘of the-2%% 
TH Epic oF Inpian Womanuoop: By K. Sv Bast to the West. It is not surprising that hex 
Ramaswami Sastri, B. A.. B. L., ( The Imperial — should lave felt it necessary to narrate the inspir~; 
Trading.Co., Madras. Re. 1. ) . _. ing lives of Hindu heroines in English for the 
- The author of these tales in English blank ; benefit of those unacquainted with Sanskrit. 
verse embodying some of the highest ideals of of whom, alas! there are so many evenin this: 
Hindu womanhood is well-known in Sonthern ancient home of the noble tongue. The author, 
India as an able and respected member of the has dealt with four heroines : sakuntala already 
‘Judicial Service who has kept up his enthusiasm «immortalised in epic and romance, the memory: 
for letters unimpaired through years of official of whose beautiful life still lingers fondly on the~ 
responsibilities. Combining profound Sanskrit imagination of India; Samyukta of the Middles:% 
scholarship with a good knowledge of western Ages, who inspired the devotion and chivalry of 7s 
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tion by the mere worship of his sandals asked 
for as a parting token of grace; and poor Sneha- 


of the finest of Indian Kn ights-errant, Prith- 
“Raj; Vishnupriya, the devoted wife of Chai- 
anya who consoled herself after his rentncia- 


e 


lata of our own times who drew startling atten- 


ction the other day in Bengal to a serious social 


=. 


wrong by the tragic sacrifice of her own fragile 
_ idife—here is inspiration enongh which the author 
has taken full advantage of and has communi- 


eated to his verse. 


Mr, Sastri writes with free- 
dom and has undoubtedly caught the true spirit 
of blank verse, a matter requiring considerable 


intimacy with all thatis best in the line in 


English literature. The enthusiasm for ancient 
ideals has eccasionallyled the writer to abs- 


' tract reflections on social and moral themes 


which have inevitably tended to make a few 


-lines here and there somewhat prosaic, suggest- 


ing the manner of the sermoniser on the pulpit 


rather than that of the poet, as when he talks 
~of the times when love and joy 


Drew with their subtle yet resistless ties . 
The soctal groups of Ind. 


The recurring sibilants in the latter part of’ 


the first line are unsuited to good poetry while 
talk of ‘social groups’ may be reserved for dis- 
‘eussions on sociology and kindred themes rather 


“than be dealt with in verse. 


-ture will remember Matthew Arnold’s complaint 


about some lines of Wordsworth that “one can 


hear them being qttoted at a Social Science 


Congress’’—a similar objection can be taken to 
some of Mr. Sastri’s lines—it_is however only 
the consequence of a very generous enthusiasm 


for the ideals of morality and religion. We con- 


gratulate the writer on the high level of excel- 
‘lence reached in the versé and echo the hope 


» expressed by Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee in the 
Foreword that this book will only be the first of 


a series enshrining the inspiring-lives of the im- 
mortal heromes of Indian history and legend. 


~Dearuress Dirwes: By Atulchandra Ghosh. 


Cal. C. Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta ). 


This beautiful translation of lyrics from 


- Bengali poets deserves wide attention in India. 
. Vidyapathi and Chandidas and other Vaishnava 
: poets belonging to the same school still await 
- adequate and effective translation- and we say 
“it with a knowledge of thé few translations 
“ which have already appeared. Mr. Atulchandra 
. Ghosh deserves grateful thanks for this attempt 
 to,popularise -some of the finest lyric verse that 
. Has ever been writteri in any vernacular it India 
_ through the widely understood medium of Eng- 
lish and our only grievance with the book is, as 
’ somebody complained somewhat irreverently of 
another book of verse, “It"is too short like the 


meat 


a 
- 


“largely in the translation and very deservedly 
“: Das, 
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cow’s tail.” Chandidas and Vidyapathi bull 


too, while there are also specimens from Balaram 
Gyandas, Roy Sekhar, Nitai Das, Ram 
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Students of litera-. 


as. and others, « The lyries as usual relate to 


the loves of Radha and Krishna and they have 
been rendered without much loss of their origi- 
nal grace and charm. We have all the variations 
of the love type well-known in the conventions, 
of Hitidu poetry, the Abhisarika going out to the 
love tryst; the Utka awaiting the loverin anxious 
expectation; the Khandita taking her lover to 
task for the straying away of his emotions and 
sO on with the messengers of love, the beattties 
of Spring and almost everything else associated | 
with this branch of literature, all within the 
covers of a dainty little volume of verse. We feel 
the volume should have been confined to these 
lyrics of love without the few intrusions which 
have crept somewhat iucongruously into this 
atmosphere, though the reader may feel thank- 
ful for the author’s réndering of such a piece as 
Bankim’s Bande Mataram in spite of the fact 
that the translation is not among the best‘in the 
book. Mr. Ghosh has chosen a very attractive 
field for his literary exercise and we hope to see 
the work continued with vigour, though Rosset- 
tisummed up his advice to literary aspirants in 
the brief message : ‘Never translate, never trans- 
late.” A word of praise is dué to the beautiful 
eover-design, printed by U. Roy & Sons, whichis 
very well-executed and eminently suited to the 
contents—it is a pity that the painter’s name 
is not mentioned. | 











Books anp IpEaLS: An Anthology selected 
and arranged by E. K. Broadus ( The Oxford 
University Press, 2s. 6d. ) 7 


The message of books is one that time can 
never bedim nor repetition render, prosaic and 
none need grudge the peans of praise which 
have been -offered to them in all ages. 'We 
welcome this addition to the World’s Classics 
of the Oxford University Press consisting of some 
of the’ best passagés which have been written 
about books in English literature. Starting 
with Bacon the editor has brought down the 
anthology to Matthew Arnold and many favou- 
rites of students of literature are there, including 
Lamb’s Detached Thoughts on Books and Read- 
ing, Hazlitt on Reading New Books, Ruskin’s. 
famous paragraphs on Books in his Sesanie and. 
Lilies and extracts from Frederic Harrison’s 
Choice of Books. One of the finest books written 
‘on the subject of books is the beautiful rhapsody 
by Richard de Bury, the Philobiblion, and itis’ 
a pity no extractsshould be found in the volume 


-tron. that book, apparently because like other. 
‘conteiiporaries of his, Richard de Bury wrote 


in‘Latin and notin English. An antHology is 
not meant to satisfy every taste,but Lord-Ave- 
bury has said some very fine things about books 
calculated to impart real enthusiasmto youthful 
hearts and it does seem-a pity. to. miss him and 
we note that Lord Morley and Lord Balfour 
are not represented too. We should like to have 
seen something of Montaigne too but for the 
objection that he is French and ‘not English. 


The concluding part of tle book consists of pas- 
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sages on Study and Fruition, the very last 
being Viscount Jaldane’s address on the Deedr- 
cated Lite delivered to the students of the 
University of Edinburgh. We have no_hesi- 
tation in recommending the volumeas a suit- 
able text-book for general reading in our Univer- 
sities. It will do good to our young men to 


read such a passage as this from Viscount Hal-- 


dane’s address found inthe volume: “I kuow 
no career more noble than that ofa life so con-. 
secrated. We have each of us to ask ourselves 
at the outset a great question. We have to 
ascertain of what we are’really capable. For if 
we essay what it is not given to us to excel in, 
the quality of our striving will be deficient. But 
given the capacity to recognize and seek after 
what 1s really the highest in a particular depart- 
ment of life, then it isnot the :attainment of 
some external goal itself of limited and tran- 


sient importance but in earnestness and concen-" 


tration of effort to accomplish what all recog- 
nize to be a noble purpose, that the measure of 
success lies. So it was with Browning’s Gram- 
marian. Men laughed. at him while he lived. 
That did not matter. In the end they bowed 
their heads before him, and when his life was 
finished laid him to-rest -in the highest place 
they knew. For they saw the greatness of 
spirit of the man who chose what he could 
best accomplish, limited himself to that and 
strove to perfect his work with all his might.” 
SOME IMPRESSIONS ABOUT SIR RABINDRANATH 


Tacore: by T. S. Ganesa Iyer, M.A., 
(LS. Natesan & Bros. Madras, 10 as.) “ 


It is a laudable desire to .do homage to the 


genius of our national poet but there does not 
seem to be much point in sallying forth on the 
task of writing a book of “impressions” unless 
one has something to say, especially from the 
personal standpoint... We have read through 
the pages of this pamphlet carefully and found 
only an attempt at praising the poet in all as- 
pects-of his work—the criticism is neither judi- 
cious nor well-informed and shows no effort at 
independent thinking, not tospeak of originality, 
There are numerous statements which no stu- 
dent of English literature would leave unchal- 


lenged and which would unfortunately not. 


stand the test of even a merciful criticism. We 
are gravely told that Euglish prose has decayed 
to-day ; that under the auspices of Chesterton 
the more lucid prose style of Addison and Steele 
has been driven out of the language and it is 
claimed that Rabindranath Tagore has reform- 
ed the English prose of to-day by ‘compelling 
English writers to go back to the early masters 
of prose in the language. The author is appar- 
rently not sure of his grammar also. On the 
outer cover we have ‘‘ Impressions About 
Tagore”, inside it is transformed into the 
evén less correct “Impressions on,Tagore ” and 
do not unfortunately discover “Impressions of 
‘Tagore’ anywhere. There are numerous nuis- 
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We trust that: 


the author’s earnestness and enthusiasm for: 


literature which are mndoubtedly real, 
find more informed and 


future, 
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Paper Boats: By K. S. Venkataramani,: 


M.A., B.L., (The Theosophical 
House, Madras. Rs. 2. ) 


Introducing this young Madras writer to: 
the public, Mrs. Annie Besant says that he is, 


* 


‘a, complete -master of English, simple, dainty, 


| wills 
useful expression ig® 


a 


{ 


x 
he 
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' 
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Publishing. 


i 


f 


with a sense of humour, steeped in the sweet-. 
ness of affection,-running <through: the living : 


descriptions.” It may be said at the outset’ 
that the compliments are not undeserved and. 


the beantiful descriptive sketches of South In- ° 


dian life in the volume deserve all praise. Each: 


bs 
a 


is a fascinating vignette glowing with joyful 
emotion, restrained at the same time by a gentle: 


. 


touch of satire and breaking forth into occa:: 


sional ripples of laughter—mere ripples and not’ 
outbursts, as is the way ofall refined comedy, 
described by Meredith in his famous essay on 
the subject. The reader gets vivid glimpses of 
South Indian life in the pages and of coursé: 
there is a good part ofit which is a picture of 
Indian life in general. 


Mr. Venkataramani is 
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Shey Weave "the cine cient of God.” The 
geauthor has modestly “styled his essays Paper 
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etter material and can stand longer voyages 
than paper boats launched by children after 
oP talay evening. 
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NATIONAL Seu: REALISATION : By S. E. Stokes, 
with an Introduction by C. IX Andrews. 
"<$. Ganesan, publisher, Triplicane, Madras, 1921. 


This book, beautifully printed and bound, 
and issued. from Madras, which has definitely 
taken its place as- the centre of publication of 
‘nationalistic literature of all kinds, consists 
“of three parts. The first part comprises 
* essays on Punjab affairs, the Gurukula, Rowlatt 

b Bills, Problem of Christianity in India, as well 
‘cas Begar in the Hills and the Yellow Peril. The 
at Sgecond part contains articles on Swaraj: the 
dys ‘ultimate goal, The India of the I'uture, 
os ee ee The Changein the Congress 

Creed, with an Appendix. giving the new 
a constitution of the Congress ‘( the ¢ author was 

“a delegate to the last Nagpur Congress, and 
es fally approved ofthe change ). The “third part 
— ‘deals with the failure of European civilization, 

“and demonstrates the impossibility of India 
(remaining within the Empire as an equal 


‘partner, The third part has been issued as a 
“separate pamphlet, and we have, already, 
» reviewed its contents. The writer has no doubt 


“that Swaraj should be the ultimate goal of 
fe! India which we should deliberately aim at in 
allthat we say or do, and on the burning topic 
ot noncooperation he has something very useful 
,to say, and we are of opinion that this article 
“ should be separately published in the form of 
“a booklet and widely distributed all over the 
country. On The India of the Future his 
» observations deserve to be quoted by reason 
of their originality. The articles on Punjab 
“affairs and the Rowlatt Bills deal with events 
: . with regard to which all that can be usefully 
“ said has already been said, but it is worthy 
=: of note that Mr. Stokes was one of the very 

first to draw the attention of Sir Michael 

~ O'Dwyer to the grave danger of the policy of 
repression and humiliation on. which he had 
z: * Jaunched. 

What strikes the author most in the 
“Gurukula is that the atmosphere of the 
; - institution is defenitely purposeful. ‘In ordinary 
“life, whenever one ventures [ Mr, Stokes, 

- though of American birth, has made India his 
3 home and has married an Indian lady, so he 

- knows the people well ] to criticise evil customs 

defects of social organization, or failures in 

Indian character, he is constantly met by such 

ee as Kya Karen? Kaliyuga hai, or 

zamana W aisa hi hat. As a consequence, he 
comes to feél that weaknesses whatsoever are 
"nevitable—the result of the a of the age 
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oats, but we can assure him they are made of. 
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~antl that cers is 10 pee | fot thea. They. 
believe in India—these professorsin the Gurukula. 
They believe in the greatness of her past and 
are confident in the glory of her future. -As a 
consequence, they are able to teach those in 
their charge that the evils of the present can and 
must be overcome,” 

Regarding the Indian Christian church, the 
author’s opinion is that ‘if the Indian church is 
to attain to life which is ‘life indeed’, it must live 
by the life and faithand discipline that blossoms 
from within and by the experience which it gains 
through its ‘own transfiguration. It. cannot 
thrive: upon the spiritual experience of an alien 
race different in thought aud temperament... 
Therefore it is the duty—the solemn imperative 
duty—of Christian Indians to accept from the 
West nothing but Christ, letting Him build here 
as be did there.””’ Mr. ‘Stokes’ gives his own 
interesting experience of missionary efforts. He 
came to India to teach Christ, and by and by 
began to study Indian philosophy. “Before long 
he discovered to his astonishment that in 
attempting to solve some of these problems the 
ancient thinkers of India had often shown a° 
finer spicit and a higher intellectual perception 
than the great minds of the early church.... The 
writer made another, to him, most interesting 
discovery. He found that there were vast 
and important areas of thought and _ spe- 
culation upon the meaning of life with which 


the church had never dealt, or with which 


it had dealt most unsatisfactorily. Upon 
turning to the Hindu seriptures he found 
—not so much in the actual solutions arrived 
at, as in the general tendency of thought and 
method of approach—the key to much ‘that the 
Christian religion, as evolved in the West, has 
never attempted to explain, or about which 
its teachings have beén frankly agnostic......This 
has been the writer’s experience. He came to 
teach and stayed to learn. He has found the 
idea at the hack of the whole Hindu religious 
development of intense spiritual significance to 
his own spiritual progress, and has been deeply 
influenced by it. Yet, he is not less Christian,— 
only more Hindu in his concept, and he hum bly 
believes that, in being more Hindu in his out- 
look “upon life, he is more Christian than he 


could otherwise have been,” 

Ono the India of the future, the writer is of 
opinion that though a land of vast resources, 
India cannot be - a wealthy country in the 
European sense. Her-climate, and her teeming 
population, stand in‘the way. In the West, 
time is money, and the quiet, yet intense speed 
of perfectly directed effort, requires an expendi- 
ture of energy which can never be generated 
in the extremely hot climate of India. The mad 
race for success in industrial and commercial 
enterprise, the competition for wealth, is not 
for India, with its nerve-breaking strain’ and 
nervous breakdowns. “Let them { Indians ] 
then, while the aed blows so strongly on 
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the West, look across the future to an India 
transformed, yet free from the intense and 
wearing strain of Western activity ; where, in 
an atmosphere of quiet prosperity, the arts of 
learning and simplicity are cultivated side by 
side; where the careful bhusbanding and 
development of the natural resources of the land 
have made it possible for the poorest to have 
sufficient for his needs; and where education 
has become the prized possession of all ;—an 
India in which the dignity of family life, sound 
education and intelligent patriotism are united 
to simplicity of living and freedom from the 
mistaken idea that the happy home must be 
the home of luxury.” | 

On the non-co-operation movement, we shall 
first quote Mr. Stokes’ very salutary warning : 
“We must realise that his [Mahatma Gandhi’s] 
ideal depends: for its success tpon its being 
carried on in the spirit of Satyagraha. If it 
should find its dynamic in the lower passions, 
I do not conceive that he would -consider it a 
means to India’s salvation. Yet, it is in just 
this that he is so handicapped...Now, the sttecess 
of the non-co-operation movement, as at present 
contemplated, seems to me to depend absolutely 
upon the growth of that spirit of discipline 
which will make it possible for the people to 
progress stage by stage, and at each stage only 
so far as Mahatma Gandhi dictates. Yet as I 
listened to speech after speech it seemed to me 
that the impression made upon the ignorant 
hearers was not of a kind to produce that result. 
The danger of the present method of appealing 
to the people would appear to lie in its creating 
an impetus based upon anger and indignation 
which, uncontrolled by the true spirit of Satya- 
graha, would carry the pedple along much 
faster than Mahatma Gandhi would desire, and 
thus defeat the end he has in view. For, his 
object is a great moral victory over the forces 
of injustice; mere disruption and the loosing of 
the lower passions would be as distasteful to 
him as to the most moderate of the moderates. 
To me, the fatal weakness in his programme 
lies in the fact that so few of those upon whom 
he has to depend, are imbued with his spirit, and 
I greatly fear that unless this movement of 
non-co-operation be carried out in the spirit of 
its great leader, it. will degenerate into mere 
unintelligent disorderliness.’ It must be said 
that the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi are 
more and more coming to appreciate the truth of 
this advice, and save for a few fire-eaters here 
and there, all responsible politicians who have 
adopted his creed understand that the moment 
any violence is committed by the people, they 
play into the hands of the Government and its 
organised forces of repression. 

The British military policy has been to train 
the backward but warlike races upon our 
borders into efficient fighters in every sense of the 
word, and that being so, Mr, Stokes apprehends 
that “we should ‘be doing the Motherland a 
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disservice if we succeed in securing Swaraj at the - 
present juncture,” for the hordes of Kabul and - 
Nepal would immediately overrun India. “And. 
last of all there looms the fearful possibility that,:: 


in'the midst of such scenes of disorder and violence#%, 
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the old deadly issue willcome again to life, sands 
in the evergrowing chaos, the star of India’s 3 
dawning freedom be obscured for another long 3% 


petiod by the dark clouds of selfish ambition, 
religious fanaticism, and anarchy.’’ The condi- = 
tions under which, according to the author,--% 
Swaraj is possible are two :—(1) India must bez 


ae 


aggression. (2) Not only her leaders but hérs 
masses must havelearnt, at least to some extent; 7% 
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rity. The district of Kotgarh in Simla where the: 
atithor lives, has been organised on these lines 
and already Mr. Stokes says that great results. 
have been achieved. By these Vigilance Com- 4, 
mittees, therefore, the Bureaucracy may be com- % 
pelled to bend to the will of the people, a 

We shall close our review of this very interest- 33 
ing and timely book by one more extract, the 
value of which is enhanced by the fact that the ™ 
writer is an Ainerican well disposed to the 
British ia India : “If England or Anglo-India go e 
upon the supposition that the Congress repre- 4 
sents the ravings of a microscopic minority of .% 
unbalanced haters of the British connection, all .y 
I can say isthat they are riding for a fall.” 


To THE Nations: From the French of Paul = 


Richard. ‘With an introduction by -Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Second Edition. Ganesh & Co., * 
Madras. Ee 


Buarata SaaKrr: Addresses on Indian Cul- = 
ture. By Sir John Woodroffe. Ganesh & Co., ™ 
Madras. Third & Enlarged Edition, we 


These two books have already been reviewed. .« 
by us, and all that we need say now is that the:= 
rapid sale of the earlier editions proves how-< 
popular they have been, and the get up and -:* 
letterpress leave nothing -to be desired. The * 
second of these books has for its main theme the “ 
cultural conquest of India by the West, and™~ 
though somewhat gossipy and scrappy, the - 
‘fectures amply repay perusal. The first bookis * 
full of alofty idealism, and Tagore’s Introduction - 
is no less valuable than the body of the hook, . 2. 
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eAsian Culture. By T. L. Vaswant, M. A. Ganesh 
sec. Co., Madras. 
*.” Professor Vaswani maintains with Maine 
-that “Democratic institutions are essentially 
“Aryan and spread from India to Europe.” “India 
. was great long ago when she realised the unity 
of these two—culture and civilization. But later 
her men of culture developed a religion and ethic 
ofasceticism, and separating themselves from 
dife, stood outside the movement of civilization, 
«leaving the country to its sad fate.’ The Hindu 
looked for beauty in-common life and avoided 
luxury. ‘The hospitality of the villages, the 
-ploughman’s respect for his fields, the handloom 
industry, the temples built in places with a 
wide range of vision, the simplicity of domestic 
life, the aspiration for Santi, the faith in 
Divinity, in nature and in the little ones, the 
attitude of ahimsa tolower animals, the sense 
«of the one life living and moving and growing 
‘in all—these and other marks of Aryan civiliza- 
tion were a witness to the fact that the 
‘Hindu had developed an esthetic type of culture.” 
‘Western drama shows marvellous art in charac- 
“ter drawing, and its interest is concentrated 
_-on man ; the Hindu dramatist shows-his art in 
“interpreting nature-life. Nature is to him the 
teacher and the inspirer of man. .According ‘to 
Shelley, in his “Defence of Poetry’, ‘‘the corruption 
or extinction of the drama ina nation where it 
- has once flourished marks a corruption. of man- 
‘ners and an extinction of the energies which 
_stistain the sout of social life.’ “Sixty-four 
years ago the Astronomical Society of 
Berlin began the analytical and descriptive 
ecatalogue—now in 20‘ folio volumes—of three 
hundred thousand stars; the catalogue is‘ the 
work of hundreds of astronomers and mathe- 


he 


maticians, Have wea single work of this kind. 


-organised by any Indian University?” ‘The 
‘new awakeningin India will not unfold its issaes 
if we still indulge in the old sin of caste, 
India’s hope and the hope ofthe nations is in 
-the ancient Aryan teaching: ‘The Eternal is 
‘one : he hath no caste...... The only chance for 
a world-reconciliation, for a new ‘civilization,’ 
“ds in achange of heart, an appreciation of life’s 
inner values.” The-book is nicely prifited and 
bound, © 
Ganon vs. Lentn: By. S.A. Dange. Liberty 
Literature Co. 434, Thakurdwar, Bombay 
No, 2. - 
This isa littl book of about 70 pages in 
which there are numerous printing mistakes, and 
the ‘Foreword’ is too personal and couched in 
rather bad taste. The contents, however, are 
full of substance, and reveal the author’s wide 
reading of pohtical literature and his excellent 
use of the lessons of history, both past and 
present. Even in a democracy the majority are 
not free. Tilak-was the joining link between 
the intellectuals and the masses, and taught the 


former the duty of loving_and leading the latter. 
In his masterly treatise on the Geeta, he put 
before the people a new conception of strentious 
but selfless action as against the doctrine of 
inaction or Sadhuism. In India, history is 
repeating itself and struggle is followed by 
repression which again is followed by the 
success of the people. According to Karl Marx, 
food is given to a labourer as to a mere means 
of production as coal is sttpplied to the 
boiler, greasé and oilto the machinery. Indian 
labour and India’s resources are exploited, 
not for her people, but for foreigners. Gambling 
in currency, with the gold reserves lying 
locked: up in England for the benefit of the 
people of that countfy, is helping India’s 
impoverishment. The Bolshevik creed is based 
upon three propositions : (1) economic material- 
ism, with capitalism at one end and the poverty 
of the masses at the other ; (2) surplus value or 
the profits of labour, the backbone of all indus- 
tries, which becomes the private property of the 
capitalists but which should be utilized for the 
common good of the state ; ( 3) the necessity of 
‘class war and the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat, which is to be only 
temporary, and will vanish as soon as all are 
labourers (in some shape or other ) and nonea 
capitalist. Bertrand Russel, the wellknown 
author who has yisited Russia on behalf .of the 
Labour deputation though not in sympathy 
with Bolshevism, says: “It seems evident from 
the attitude of the capitalist world to Soviet 
Russia, of the éntente to the Central Powers, 
and of England to Ireland and India, that there 
isno depth of perfidy, cruelty and brutality, 
from which the present holders of power will 
shrink, when they fecl themselves threatened. If 
in order to oust them nothing short of fanaticism 
will serve, it is they who are the prime sources 
of the resultant evil. And it is permissible to 
hope that when they have been dispossessed, 
fanaticism will fade, as other fanaticisms have 
faded in the past.” Gandhism admits that all 
the vices from which society of our day is suffer- 
ing are vices emanating from the rule of capita- 
lism and it also concedes that it will stoop to 
anything to preserveits authority and that a 
radical change alone can redeem society. But 
the point where Bolshevism and Gandhism are 
vitally opposed isin the methods to work out 
the revolution in society. Gandhi is for self 
purification. An armed revolution or violence 
will be followed by nothing but a new kind of 
tyranny or violence. Indian nationality is to 
be based on Akimsa or universal Peace. The 
author shows that Gandhi’s doctrine of non-vio- 
lent non-co-operation has been borrowed word 
for word from Tolstoy, whose plan was aban- 
doned in Russia as unworkable. Gandhi is for 
destroying the spirit of modern civilization based 
upon industrialism. Lenin, who has supplanted 
Tolstoy in. Russia is for keeping modern acqtist- 
tions, but subject to making them work for, the 
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common good. With Tolstoy, Gandhi holds that 


despotism, which rests on force, is made possible’ 


and is maintained by the participation and 


co-operation of the people who are tyrannised. 


over. Lenin holds that such participation is 
not voluntary, but is itself exacted by-force, and 
that universal noncooperation,Gandhi’s remedy, 
will not do, becattse the interestsof the majority 
are allied with the existing tyranny. The chaos 
in Russia .is only temporary, and soon order 
will be evolved, and in any case the violence is 
as nothing compared to the reigns of terror and 
repression by which despotism has hitherto 
been maintained all over the world.‘‘We deplore,” 
says Macaulay in his essay on, Milton, ‘‘the 
outrages that accompany revolutions. But the 
more violent the outrages, the more assured we 
feel that a revolution was necessary. The violence 
of those outrages will always be proportioned 
to the ferocity, and the ignorance of the people 


will be proportioned to the oppression and - 


degradation, nuder which they have been accus- 
tomed to live...[f ourrulers suffered from popular 
ignorance, it was because they themselves had 
taken away the key of knowledge. If they were 
assailed with blind fury, it was because they 
had exacted an equally blind submission.’”’? The 
Bolsheviks have, in any case, fulfilled their 
promises and givén Russia “Land, Bread and 
Peace.” boos 


.The labourers of England, according to Mr. 
Pathie Lawrence, are 88 per cent of the popula- 
tion but enjoy only 12 per cent of the aggregate 
wealth, while the very rich form only 2 per 
eent of the population but enjoy as much as 
64 per cent of the total wealth of the United 
Kingdom. “As long as British labour is not 
given a share in this enormons volume, it will 
help the Indian movement, .because by our 
struggle, we are harassing the British capital- 
ists also and thus helping the labour movement 
of England. So it will be clear that the labour 
party of England is professing sympathy for us 
not from any philanthropic motives or from an 


inherent liking ofthe liberty of other nations.° 


It is a sympathy generating from quite selfish 
motives. The Indian labour interests and the 
British labour interests are mutually opposed. 
Independent India would mean the full develop- 
ment of our industries in all branches and an 
efficient, organised labour. This in turn would 
inean a stop to the vast mass of the expendi- 
ture of British labour, that is now employed 
for the needs of India. So, sooner or later, we 
Shall have to struggle with the Labour party 
also, if it comes into power in Parliament by 
ousting the present capitalist powers.” 

The last item of the Gandhian programme is 
this: “ We shall continue patiently to educate 
the masses politically till they are ready for 
safe action. As soon as we fzel reasonably 
certain of non-violence continuing among them 
in spite of provoking persecutions, we shall 
certainly call upon the sepoy to lay down his 
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taxes.’’? In the opinion of the author, ‘there ig: 
not the slightest chance of the nationality move.” 
ment reaching these races (Gurkhas and. 
Pathans ) and affecting them to an extent that’ 
they would lay down their arms at our orders.” 
What is then to be done? “There is one’ 
remedy. The terrorism [ brought about by the, 
nonpayment of taxes] will be paralysed by 
only one thing. And it les in the hands of% 
Indian labour. The army-movements in 
terrorism and their success will depend mainly .- 
tipon the speedy transport ofthe soldiers from: 
one centre to another, and of transport of food-~ 
stuffs and ammunition forthe army. All thisj 
is done by Indian labour. If at the extremes 
moment Indian labour refuses to work in a: 
solid mass, if the railway men, telegraph men, < 
coolies and all sorts of labourers refttse to: 
co-operate with the Government, 1.¢., arrange-: 
what is called a sabotage, our success will be, 
assured. The whole movement of government. 
terrorism will be paralysed and it will have to* 
yield...when the final command to suspend taxes”: 
shall go forth. If Indian labour will not flinch* 
and do its duty, we willsneceed.” To average... 
minds, however, there is some consolation in? 
the assurance. “‘ We are hoping that that time’ 
may never have to be reached. We shall leave : 
no stone unturned to avoid such a serious step.” . 
(Young India, March 9, 1921). E: 
Survival oF Hinpbu Civinizarion : Part IT. By’. 
Pramatha Nath Bose, B. Sc. (Lond.), 1921. We: 
Newman & Co., Calcutta. Price Rs, 3, Pp. 178... 
In this book Mr. P. N. Bose, taking the phy-. 
sical degeneration of the Hindus to be an incon-. ; 
trovertible tact, ascribes it to two sets of causes,-5 
primary and secondary, the first set comprising: 
impoverishment, obstructed drainage, and loss: 
of mental harmony, and the second set compris-* 
ing drugs and wrong diet and wrong hygiene. 
He considers the multiplication of medical men: 
and the extension of primary education as no’: 
remedies at all, and suggests other remedies, © 
some depending on Governmental or corporate : 
effort, and others on individual effort. The book = 
is not only exceedingly interesting,but deals with: 
a problem of vital importance and Mr. Bose’s ~ 
style and manner of presentation of his case are,.: 
as usual, charming, He has cited various. 
authorities in support-of his arguments and.* 
done his best to put one side ofthe truth in the” 
strongest possible light, so that it may bes 
mistaken for the wholetruth. The book containg;:> 
however, material for serious reflection, and-- 
deserves wide circulation among those who 
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think about the future of the country. The” 
book is well bound, but the paper is had. 4s 
POLITICUS. 


Ser Suan: By Kalikaranjan Qanungo, M.- 
A., Professor, Ramjas College, Delhi. Published — 
by Kai, Majumdar & Co., 1, Coruwallis Street, . 
Calcutta, 1921. Price Rs. 5: Foreiga Edition. 
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Rs, 7-8.Pp. vit 452. The get up of the book ts 
commendable, the paper, printing and binding 
being good. 

_. Professor Kalikaranjan Qanungo’s. “Sher 
Shah” is a critical study based on original Per- 
sian sources. Itisan excellent work, deserving 
of afulllength review, which we reserve for a 
future issue. The author is right in observing 
that his hero is ‘one ofthe world’s worthies to 
whom History has not done justice.”? Even from 
our meagre knowledge of that great statesman, 
derived from school. histories, we felt, and often 
expressed the opinion, that his greatness had 
still to be recognised. Hitherto it has been 
customary to give to Akbar the credit for much 
that was really the work of Sher Shah. Mr. 
Qanungo has given us a correct idea of every- 
thing which Akbar and the other Mughals, and 
the Kritish rulers of India too, owed to the con- 
structive statesmanship and the administrative 
genius of Sher Shah. Atthesame time, he has 
impartially pointed out whatever the Afghan 
monarch owed to his predecessors on the throne 
of Delhi. In the concluding pages of the work, 
there 18 a touch of justifiable hero-worship. But 
inthe body of the work, the author has not 
omitted to describe and stigmatise any instances 
‘of Sher Shah’s treachery and cruelty. 

The author has sought all the sources on 
Sher Shah,—primary, secondary and third-rate, 
without any omission, studied them in the ori- 
ginal Persian texts (and not in English transla- 
tions, however well-reputed), and then recon- 
structed the life-story ofthat monarch ona fresh, 
original and exhaustive basis, which only the 


discovery of hitherto unknown contemporary _ 


records can render incomplete._ This is 
Qanungo’s claim and it is fully justified. 
The book is written in a simple and lucid 
pedestrian style. In reading the book through 
one thing has struck us as very remarkable. 
The author is acivilian, without any theoreti- 
eal or practical training in the art of war. Yet 
in his description of all the campaigns, battles 
and seizes of Sher Shah, he displays such a cor- 
rect and detailed knowledge of topography and 
of the tactics and strategy of the contending 
parties that with the aid of large scale maps 
even ordinary readers can follow the varying 
fortunes of the belligerents with interest. For 


Mr. 


this reason alone, if not for others, too, the 


‘hook deserves to be 
_students, ae: | ; 
The author describes himself as an “appren- 
tice.’ But in this his very first work, ‘he has 
displayed such grasp of his subject, such a 
severely critical historical spirit and such sense 
-of proportion,—in one word, given evidence: of 
_ stich maturity of powers, that we may well hope 
that what he may accomplish in his maturer 
years will’ be hailed as the work of a master- 
> builder. fs 
Bihar was the training ground of Sher Shah, 
and his earthly remains lie buricd in a Bihar 


a 


studied by military 
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_as their own, as- 
they claim Asoka astheir own. Buta claim 
like this remains nominal so long as Sher Shah’s 
life and life-work are not studied and known. 
Educated Bihar should know him, and the Patna 
University should see to it that he is studied and 
known. The whole of Northern India was Sher 
Shah’s field of work and, hence, all the Univer- 
sities in Northern India should promote a study 


town. Biharis can claim him 


- of the life and times of Sher Shah. And for that 


matter, seeing that throughout the world stu- 
dents and educated persons are ‘expected to 
know the achievements of great statesmen 
irrespective of their race or country of birth, 
Sher Shah should be widely known -throughout 
India. For such an expectation and exhortation 
there is no better general statement of reasons 
fae the following concluding paragraph of the 
ook :— . ; | 
“Ofall rulers. of medieval times, Sher Shah 
stands as the ideal of the new India—the India 
of Hindus and Musalmans unitedin heart and 
spirit. Akbar and Aurangzeb, the idols of popu- 
lar reverence to the two communities respective- 
ly, cannot claim the homage of the present 
generation, because one did gross injustice to 
Islam, the other to Hinduism. Their failure is a 
warning to the future politicians of India. It 1s 
only the reign of Sher Shah—also of his descend- 
ants—which both Hindus and’ Musalmans can 
read without a blush,—a period during which 
Islam was honoured yet Hinduism was not 
slighted. His age could not _appreciate him 
fully ; he sacrificed the favour of his contem- 

poraries for the blessings of posterity.” 

| RC: 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH. 

SippHanra Kaumupl, Vou. Il. By Sarada- 
ranjan Ray Vidyavinoda, M. A., Principal, 
Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 

In the field of Sanskrit literature Prof. Ray is 
well-known by his excellent notes on University 
Sanskrit texts and specially by his scholarly ex- 
planation of knotty grammatical points. Even 
in his present old age he wants to bring 
out the whole of Siddhantakaumudi with 
a simple commentary in Sanskrit and an 
English translation of the text, both by 
him. There will be nine volumes, the present 
one being the first part of the second. Judging 
from what we see, it can be safely said that the 
work is commendable. It gives the beginner 
neither more nor less than what is absolutely 
required for him. It is to be much regretted 
that in Bengal Paniniis still neglected without 
knowing which none can be-regarded as a true 
Pandit. So it must be studied here in right 
earnest and we think Prof. Ray’s work will 
help much towards it. It deserves to be widely 
circulated among the students of colleges and 
Pathasalas, too. 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 
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ARCHAVATARA-VAIBHAVAM : By Pandit R. VY, 
“ Abhinava Bhatta Bana, 
Sabda-tarkalankar ‘a-vidyabhushana.”’ Published 
by Rao Bahadur T. Namberumal Chetty, 
M. L. C. Madras. Pp. 64, price As. 8. 


The author is one of the greatest Sanskrit 
Scholars in South India. He was the first to 
have pointed out in his Introduction to Parvati- 
patinaya ( Vani Vilas Press ) that its author 
who is named Bana is quite different from 
Bana, the celebrated author of the Kadambari. 
His present brochure mainly deals with the 
worship of Supreme God in the form of an 
archa or pratima ‘image’. According a 
Vaishnavism, He is to be worshipped |i 
any one of ‘His five forms, viz., Para, Si. 
preme’; Vyuha, ‘Multitude,’ ie, His quad- 
tuple manifestation as Vasudeva, Sankar- 
shana, Pradyumua, and Aniraddha; Vibhava, 
Evolution,’ i.e, into secondary forms, in 
other words, different incarnations ; Harda, 

“relating to or being in heart,’ i. €., a very subtle 
and. peculiar form in oné’s heart ; aud Archa, 
‘Image’. With regard to the last it is said that 
in order to favour a devotee so that he may 
realize Him easily, Bhagavan takes the form of 
an image, enters into it, and remains there 
being one with it without any distinction. 
The excellence of these five forms is in the same 
order as they have been mentioned above, and 
it is due to their being gradually more and 
more simple as an object of worship. They say 
that the last is the best ofall the’ five forms as 
it ig within easy reach of all the wise and 
ordinary men alike, and He can be realized 
very easily by worshipping Him in it. 

The booklet is divided into two chapters, in 
the second of which those five forms have ably 
been described quoting authorities from different 
scriptures, And thus the treatment of the 
subject ‘is quite in keeping with the vast 
of .the author. In the first 
chapter he has taken up various questions 
against image-worship, such as whether it was 
wn practice in - Vedic times, or whether there is 
lanything in the Samhitas ‘of the Vedas which 
can be adduced in support of it. Pandit 


Krishnamacharya has attempted his best to. - 


meet all the objections raised by his opponents 
and in doing sohe has quoted profusely from 
different works both of ancient and modern 
authors. But, for argument’s sake, we must 
say, so far as the Vedic authority is concerned, 
the evidences offered by him are not convincing. 
His interpretations of the most of the Vedic 
passages. quoted -by him are farfetched and as 
such cannot be accepted. It is useless to quote 
words from Brahmanas (as for instance, 
Adbhuta-Brahmana ) and other such works to 
those who are not prepared to accept their 
aerated oe, that as regards their antiquity 








they cail in no way- ? Fouihed among th 
Sambitas of the Vedas. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BuATracHARyA, 


KCANNAD. 


VEERA SHAIWA SAMAJ SUDHARANA. 


Mr. M. M. Hardekar is famous as a journalist: : 
and writer in Canarese. For some time past, hes 
has been appearing before the public as a literary 
man pure and simple. Now he has broughts 
forth a book which disappoints his readers” ing 
everything except its simple and chaste stylez) 
Samaj Sudharana imports quite other things 
than those that are treated in this book. The 
current Veera Shaiwism has not been examined 
in the light of the religious principles. Evens§ 
Basawa’s teaching does not find place in thes 
book. No new principles have been discovered®¥ 
and announced: No new constructive way has#s 
been indicated. It‘ is not at all a book ong 
Veera Shaiwa Samaj Sudharana. It is simply? 
a brochure of the history of educational movec# 
ments and kindred other subjects. As a mem 
morandum of these subjects it is useful. “as 

The author has unnecessarily thrust hiss 
views on Swaraj into the body of the book: er 
He has been unintentionally unfair to the non’ 4 
Brahmin movement. Be 

Two things may be suggested. One is ig? 
alter the name, and another to omit thes 
political portion. 

It will be however useful to those that are 
interested in the educational movement of. thes 
Veera Shaiwas. The author is a student of Veera-* 
Shaiwism and we expect a work of enduring § 
value in the near future. a 
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Cray MopgELLING FOR CHILDREN~—dy K, | 
Vellukarv. ee 


“Ws most sincerely congratulate the author of “Clay. $: 
Modelling for Children,” for he has devised a novel%§ 
method of teaching the subject to the children, We are’ 
sure it will develop their power of observation, which, 
after all, is most needful. 

H. Roy CHOWDHURY, [A.R. Cua. (London), Sculptor. 


- TELUGU: = 


We have received for review a booklet on Count 
Cavour written in Telugu by an enthusiastic nationalist +4 
worker Mr. K. Ramakoteeswararao of Guntur. It Pi: 
a nafrative of the life and work of that great Italian 9 
statesman, who did so muchin the cause of Italy'ss4@ 
independence. In the short compass of this monograph 
the author has contrived to givea clear’ and Succ obi 
record and estimate of the great Ktalian’s work, It a a ees. 
written in an easy, simple and nérvous style which suits fag 
the purposés- for which the brochure is written, adam 
mirably. K, RANGACHARI. ~~ 


GUJARATI. 


Trromas ALVA EpIson : By Revashanker opnul & 
Sompura, BiA. Printed at the Union Printing Press 










Po Boy : 





LE i, Ahmedabad, and Pu 
h bound, Pp. 231, with illustrations. 
ce Ns. 2-0-0. (1921) 
The fascinating chapters in the life of this wizard 
of America are well known. An up-to-date life of 
¢.Edison in Gujarati was a desideratum, and this well 
- fendered translation of the work of his two devoted 
pupils, Dyer and Martin, ought to prove a welcome 
“addition to our hterature of biography. 


*. SHIKSHA No ADARSH ( frqt a atzw,) : By 


Dalpatram Bhaishankar Raval. Printed at the Union 
« Printing Press, Ahmedabad and Published by Fivun- 
‘lal A, Mehta. Cloth-bound. Price Re. 1-0-0. (1921) 


The trenchant and effective papers of Dr. Rabindra- | 


“nath Tagore on Education are widely known. From 
Bengali they have been translated into Hindi and 
- from Hindi into Gujarati by Mr, Raval. A valuable 


Foreword by Mr, Chhaganlal H, Pandya, the Head of 


the Education Department at Junagadh enhances the 
Soutility of the work. 


yo - RATNAVALI (taraay): By Ratipativam Udyam- 


» vam Pandya, B.A. Printer and Publisher as above. 
: Cloth-bound : Pp. 106, Price Re. t-4-0, (1921) 

his celebrated play of Harsh in Sanskrit is not 
*‘translated into Gujarati for tho first time. But the 
“.present translation, which appeared, in| 
<n the monthly Samalochak, has many distinguishing 
features, which were absent in its predecessors. A 
“ most readable Preface; and a few illustrations, are some 
~-of those features, and in point of time, being the ‘latest,’ 
-: it has necessarily benefited by the existence and defects 
‘-of the prior ones. 


rss 
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th IKANARESE. 
7 "Trtak-Kavyangati—Comptled and published by P. 
“ £. Puninchatiaya, Mangalore ; printed at the Sarada 
: Press, Mangalore. 1921. Pp. 42+ 4. 4 as. 


K. M. J. 


: Jt is in'the fitness of things that this book should 
“have been issued on the 1st of August ig21 to com- 


=, memorate “Tilak day”. A number of poems by differ- 
= ent writers has been incorporated in this book. A few 


& selections could have conveniently been omitted without 


““Josing the spirit of the book. Mahatma Gandhi 
~.Geetam and other poems are out of place. We hope 
~ the publisher will modify it considerably if it is to serve 
¢-as a text-book for national schools, —_ 
is _ P,A.R. 
TAMIL, | 
- “~foe Post Orrice. By K.C, Vivaraghava Ayyar, 
“M.A. Professor of. Government College, Nuniba- 
“Ronam. (Lhe Macmillan Co. Lid, Madras.) Pp. 
| ATV +57. Price not given. 
- ‘Thé work before us purports to be a translation of 
‘. the English translation of the Poet’s work, but it is in 
. facet a free rendering of the English translation: with 
‘several additions and omissions of the translator. It 
fails to carry the force of the language of the English 
.. translator in some cases and actually conveys in several 
.- passages a sense altogether different from that of the 
"English translation. All the defects of the latter are 
reproduced intact, _The language used has neither a 


rm 
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blished by Fivaulal A. natural air about it nor. is it colloquial itis further 


instalments . 
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spoiled by the profuse use of amilised Sanskrit and- 
English words. The author of the [*oreword has simply 
betrayed his ignorance of Tamil by his undeserving 
praise of the translator's command over simple and 
pure and chaste, and yet forcible and vigorous Tamil. 

Ifthe translator has achieved anything worthy of 
mention in his translation it Is this ; he has, as a typical 
South Indian Brahmin, made the casteless Madhav, 
the adopted father of the noble souled Amal, a man of 
his own caste, an Ayyar. 


MADHAVAN. 


Hinpt. 


SARALA Hinp1 Sixsua~-By Gopal Chandra 
Vedantasastyv1. Published by Narendra Nath Bhatta- 
churyya, B.A. 34 Govinda Ghoshal’s Lane, Bhowant- 
pore, Calcutta. Pp. 216 +X. 1328 B.S. Price Re. 1-4-0. 

This book is intended for the Fengalees, and is 
written in Bengali. Wehada great need for sucha 
work, and the author has doné his best, and has been 
quite successful tn supplying the need. ‘The importance 
and usefulness of the book is enhanced by the insertion 
of chapters and exercises on pronunciation, idioms, ete. 
The method of the writer is to be commended for giving 
the rules of colloquial Hindi, and excluding those of 
Sanskrit grammar. The meaning of all the difficult 
words and phrases is given. Rules on gender, and the 
paradigms of the verb—which are generally found 
difficult in learnirig Hindi—are very satisfactorily dealt 
with, ‘The author is to be congratulated in anticipa- 
tion for proposing to publish a Hindi-Bengali 
Dictionary. | 

We agree with the publisher in recognising the 
all-India character of Hind!, but we cannot’do so when 
he says that it is fast becoming what French ts in 
Europe. It has almost attained the honour of being 
the political speech of India; but the message of the 
culture of new India has not yet come to us througly 
the medium of Hindi. " Romzs Basu, 


Urnt. 


Nar Tauzis. By Mr. Mohiuddin, B. A. Pp. 102. 
Pocket size. Price not given, Publisher—The 
Author, i241 Gulam Sebhan Lane, Calcutta. 

This is a novel depicting higher and lower middle- 
class Muslim life and purporting to show that modern 
civilization is a curse. But the book entirely fails to 


achieve that purpose. The plot is grotesque and 
the language is uncouth—at places even positively 


vulgar. ‘The brochure is more of a rambling discourse 
than of a-novel. We can find in it nothing to 
commend to our readers. — 

‘ A.M. 


Pat. : 


SIMAN Hewavitarne Beevesr. Vol. V. Dham- 
mapada Atthakatha, Part I. (Containing up - to 
Vagga IX. Ed. Kahave Stiri Ratanasava Thera. 


‘Pp. 366. -Vol. VI, Paramatthadipani or Dhamma- 


patla’s commentary onthe Udana, Ed. Behalpola Siri 
Devarakkita Thera, Pp. 326. Vol. VII. Paramat- 
thajotika or Buddhaghosha’s commentary on the 
Suttanipata, Ed. Surtyagoda Sumangala Thera. Pp. 
§60, Ali published by the Trustees Dv, Charles Alwis 
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LATIONS CONCERNING PURCHASE IN ENGLAND OF STORES | 


by the Director-Gener 
e Assembly is worth statements made by the 
wilkinsist upon finding out (Sir William Mey 
Si wieattn which thepurchases ¢ ommittee, have 
s, made through the Stores Depart- 
eC nitty: transierred to India’s H 


: 


hace gone to “poss | ex} 
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ines Sanaa: —and demand, from their 
point of view, quite reasonably—that the 
stores shall be purchased absolutely in the_ 
cheapest market. On the other hand a 
good deal of- pressure is brought to bear 
upon him from various sides in England 
to deal with British firins and companies. 
He is told that what is the good of having 
a dependency if its trade is allowed to flow 
into foreign channels. The British indus- 
trialists and commertvialists also say that 

it is very hard that they. should be pena- 
ised by the abnormal advantage obtained 
through Germany through the rate of 
exchange. They claim that they have 
served India wellin times past, and that 
if they have to shut up shop, things will 
be worse for the British in the future. 

. Sir Wiliam added that he had always 
‘taken up the position that it is not the 
business of the Indian tax-payer to subsidise 
British industries or British labour, but 
that within certain limits one might give a 
bit of a preference, especially to firms with 
whom the Department has formerly déalt. 

. The italics are mine. 
In regard to the procedure, the High 


. Commissioner stated, the. Director-General . 


of Stores dealt with the mass of contracts, 
but at present cases in which itis proposed 
to deal with a foreign firm go to him. 
The general policy is that if the lowest 
British tender 1s within 10 per cent, say, 
“of the German or Belgian.tender, it is given 
to the British firm. That rule, however, is 
subject to specific: and. possibly. different 
application in particular cases. Adee italics 
are mine.) 

The High Commissioner deemed it 
advisable to point out to the Committee 
_ that the Secretary, of State is subject to 
various questions in Parliament about the 
matters pertaining to the stores. Though 
the High Commissioner is subordinate to 
the Goverument of India and not to~the 
India Office, he has to explain his policy to 
that Office. The- Secretary of State so 
much approved of it that he told him that 
she thought of asking the Companies to 

follow italso. That would mean that the 
Companies working certain lines of rail- 
ways were to be asked to give preference 
' to. ee British pare is to 10 per cent, 
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“SUBSIDISING S BRITISH INDUSTRY AT INDIA'S” “EXPENSE 


and that they probably ate hus favour. 


ing them. 





-Thereupon the Chairman’ remarked that ‘2 


the High Commissioner had raised 
important point; and asked him if he was... 
an officer of the Government of India. 


an : 


Sir William replied that he was subordi- *; : 


nate to the Government of India. 

A less capable Chairman would have = 
let the matter rest there. Sir William”) 
Acworth, however,” asked if the only 
manner in which the Secretary of State: : 


tae 


: 


could deal with the High era 


was through the’Government of India. 


After replying to that question in the, | 


affirmative, ‘Sir William Meyer went on.. 


to say that if he were doing things that « 
were considered objectionable, the Posen 
tary of State might instruct the Govern-.. 
-ment of India to direct him to abate his:* 


actions. No such: case, 
‘arisen theretofore. 


however, 


had. 


After reading so luminous a statement |. 
Iam sure no one in India or elsewhere: 
-would have the hardihood to suggest that”: 


the High Commissioner for India 


is 


independent of the Secretary of State for’: 
India. To continue the evidence, hows . 


ever ; 


Sir William Aeworth took the ee 


to say that he fully understood Sir 
William Meyer’s attitude, that he ‘gave’ 
certain preference to those English firms <. 


pe Sea eet 
z ote bee 


that\had supplied materials and had: 


served him well, 
regarded that as 
proper thing to do. 

Sir William. replied, “Bxactly.” 


a 


and asked him if he: 
businesslike and” 


To make it doubly sure the five a 
man asked tHe witness if he did not. think: . 
it was contrary to the interests of India. 
in the long run if he sacrificed five. hundred.’ 
or five thousand pounds on an individual - 
contract. The High Commissioner insisted . 
that such procedure was ‘entirely to the.. 


interest of India in the long run. He called + 


pointed attention to the fact that a: 
guarantee had been given by the India’: 
Office on behalf of the Government of India | 
that all the proceeds of the loan of 7%” 
millions that was floated in London a. 
little time ago, would “be applied to the ~ 
purchase of railway material in Britain, - 
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“The crease of mace and in any case, 
-at least 7% millions—probably very much 
ahore— will. come from British undertakings, 
~« If these words have any meaning at all, 
‘they imply that not only are the British 
people given the opportunity to derive 
Minterest, at a handsome rate, from India, 
“but they also make money off us by selling 
-us goods at rates in excess of those at 
“which we'can buy them from foreign coun- 
tries. It is legitimate to interpret them 
‘as meaning that if the High Commissioner 
‘is not to buv stores from Britain, because 
they can be bought more economically 
elsewhere, then the Government of India 
and the India Office have no business to 
float a loan in the London market upon 
the express condition that the proceeds of 
that loan are to be spent*upon railway 
material purchased in this country. 
III 
How much does the “bit of oer 

“given to British firms really amount to? 

- As already noted, the President of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
stated to Sir- Thomas Holland that his 
- Committee had definitely ascertained that- 
‘British materials are about 30- per cent 
higher in.price than Continental materials. 
In his reply the Member for Industry and 
Commerce blandly remarked that he 
should like to know the exact figures, for 
example, in regard to the type of locomo- 
tives required for Indian State Railways 
..for reference to the High Commissioner. 

-. T eannot oblige Sir Thomas Holland 
with information about the locomotives. 
‘It is, however, in my power to give him 
specific instance relating to rails and 
wheels and axles, in which to my positive 
: knowledge preference has been shown to 
: British firms, to India’s detriment. 
"Before citing those instances, I. had 
- better say how they were obtained. From 
questions asked and replies given at the 
India Railway Committee, when Sir 
Wilham Meyer gave evidence, it appeared 
. that Mr. Purshottamdas Thakurdas had 
“taken the opportunity to go into the 
‘question of purchase of stores as thorough- 
‘ly as he could. Either he, or perhaps 
the Secretary of the Committee, had 
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written to the Director-General of the 
Stores Department to enquire about the 
procedure relating to the purchase. of 
stores followed by that Department, and 
these efforts, supplemented by questions 
asked in Committee, resulted in unearthing 
facts which conclusively proves that India 
is being made to suffer financially through 
the extension of patronage to British 
firms, even when they are economically 
incapable of competing with | foreign 
(including Dominion and Allied ): firms. 

' While examining Sir William Meyer, 
Mr. Purshottamdas said that he desired 
to ask him for information regarding the 
replies received from the Director-General 
of Stores to some questions put to him. 
The questions he had put were not of a 
technical character. In one of them, (Ques- 
for instance, the Director- 
General of Stores was asked if tenders for 
supplies from foreign countries are freely 
invited and received, and if so, will he 
give particulars. 

. The reply, as read out in the Committee, 
was to the effect that the usual method of 
inviting foreign tenders from foreign 
countries was by advertising the : require- 
ments, whenever they are considered to be 
ofa nature to attract foreign competition. 
During 1919-20 thirty-nine foreign tenders 
were received. Figures for 1912-13 and 
1913-14 were not available. 

The answer does not state whether the 
advertisements. appear in British or 
foreign press. I should like to know why 
the Stores Department cannot give figures 
for 1912-13 and 1913-14. 

After reading out this question and: 
answer, Mr. Purshottamdas asked the 
High. Commissioner as to who exercises 
the discretion as to. whether or not ‘‘the 
requirements are of a nature as to attract 
foreign campetition.” 

“The Director-General of Stores,’ the 


‘High Commissioner replied. 


Mr. Purshottamdas asked if he would. 
be guided -by the consideration whether 
stores of that nature can be obtained i in 
foreign countries or not. 

The High Commissioner pointed out: 


that he would take into account the fact 


that either they cannot be vbtained in 


e ee 





foreign countries or that for a seriés of 


years a particular country, Canada, for 
instance, had not sent in any tenders, In 
such a case it was reasonable to conclude 
that it was not any particular use adver- 
tising the requirements in that country. 
Another point that had to be borne in 
mind was that very often he was asked 
to get stores urgently. To advertise in 
foreign papers necessarily means a little 
delay, , | 

Thereupon Mr. Purshottamdas read 
out the following answer given by the 
Director-General, of Stores to Question 
No. 5: ; . . 

“In a few instances foreign tenders from 30 
per cent to 50 per cent lower than English 
tenders have been received, and have been dealt 
with in accordance with the policy indicated in 
the answer to Question 4.* One or two recent 
examples are given below :— 

Rails: Foreign price £10. 10s. 

Rails: British price £17, subsequently re re- 
duced to £11.10s, 

Wheels and Axles :—Foreign price £45. 

' Wheels and Axles :—British price £83. 15s., 
subsequently. reduced to £67. 

After reading these questions and 
answers, Mr. Parshottamdas asked if -it 
was possible that what happened in those 
two cases might have happened in the case 
of other materials in regard to which the 
Director-General of Stores exercises ‘his 
discretion. He asked the High Commis- 
sioner to realise that the difference 
between British and foreign tenders was 
“enormous”’. 

The High Commissioner did not Say 
that those were isolated instances. He 
merely called Mr. Purshottamdas’ s atten- 
tion to the fact that at the outset of the 
evidence he stated to the Chairman the 
policy which he had laid down in respect 
to foreign tenders, 

‘Sir William -had personal knowledge 
about the wheels and axles, A German 
firm had quoted £45 while the original 
British tender was neatly £84. He 
communicated the German price to the 
British Company and asked them if they 
could reduce it, They expressed their 
willingness to reduce it to £67. He took 


‘* ‘It did not transpire what this particular question 
or ‘the feply ee to it was, 


Ci Wher Se 


given them time to consider it, and they; 


in the establishment of German monopoly.” 


‘extent to subsidise British firms. 


the view that i it was not ioe ee He, 
however, expressed his willingness to give’ 
the contract to them if they would tender: 
at £55 because in thepast they had done 
very good work for the Stores Department,- 
and later they might supply waggons for 


debentures instead of forcash. He had $ 
were still thinking over the offer. i 
believe that the British firm in anesion y 
has since agreed to supply the wheels and. 
axles at £55, and the German frm which: 
tendered at £45 has not been given: the.32 
co.itract). : 

Mr. Purshottamdas must have been souk 
ne at the procedure adopted that he-% 
could not help hinting to the High 3 
Commissioner that he did not approve of,# 
it. He suggested that it was not only: © 
wrong in principle but also likely to 
discourage the foreign (lowest) tenderer 
from tendering again. 

The High ‘Commissioner fenced off ty 
Saying that Mr. Purshottamdas’s criticism’ 
would be absolutely just in normal times. :; 
He would not think of adopting that: * a 
system in normal times. At. present; '! 
however, they had to face a very abnormal. r 
situation, in which the Germans, thanks"; 
to the exchange position and to their:4 
necessity of having to pay a huge amount: 
of reparations, were putting up what": 
might be ‘called: an artificial price. The 
Stores Department did not wish to see the: 
British firms ruined by German artificial. = 
prices, because that would probably result’ 


On the other hand, as he said to the: 
Chairman, it would not be legitimate to. 
use the Indian tax-payer to any material: 
He had; 3 
therefore, adopted a medium position—a 5 
moderate amount of preference to British 
firms which will only last while the present. 
abnormal economic situation continues: 4 
(The italics aré mine). ig 
A shrewd business man, Mr. Pur 
shottamdas asked the High Commissioner. 4 
if he may take it that that policy did not 
prevail before the war, and that it wills & 
stop ‘in the near future, as soon as the a 
abnormal circumstances adjust themselves. 3 
The High Commissioner again fenced © 
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oi he saying that he was not per 
‘for the administration of the Stores 
‘Department before the ‘War. He under- 
“Stood, however, that before the War they 
went on the general ptineiple of going to 
‘the: cheapést market, and when conditions 
again become normal they ‘will do the 
daa (The italics are mine). 


IV 


. 1 Lhave taken great pains to reproduce, 
as well as I could, ‘the questions pertaining 
to the purchase of stores asked from Sir 
William Meyer, and the answers. given by 
shim when he appeared before the Railway 
“Committee, because | wish that he should 
“have the benefit of every circtimstance 
“erhich could extenuate the procedure which 
is being followed by the Stores Department 
to favour British industry and commerce 
at India’s expense. Now I propose -to 
janalyse the excuses and extenuations. 
The excuses offered by the High 
Ec omimiasioner’ may be ‘grouped under 
heads, namely : 
+ (a) British industrialists and commer- 
Cialists feel. that it is no good having a 


‘dependency ifitis not to serve asa market 


“for British goods. 

"(b) “The bit ofa srelecence” given to 
“British firms is necessitated by the 
abnormal post-war conditions. 


(c) The British firms favoured have’ 


“done exceedingly useful work in the past. 
(d). These firms will sell us goods, in 
future, on credit. 
(e) If British firms go under, we’ shall 


be exposed to the mercy of German -. 


pmonopolists. 


(f) Orders have to be placed in Britain, 
even at a higher cost, because time is of ' 


“the essence of the matter. 
2] entirely ignore (a). The plea based 
upon | ‘conquest,” which, as Sir William 
: Meyer told the Committee, is urged upon 
him by manufacttirers and sellers of British 
‘products in order to make him buy those 
products although they are more costly 
“than foreign materials, is unworthy of the 
“British, though I-do not forget that the 





* Morning Post and similar British news-. 


papers, do not take the trouble to disguise 


the fact that the British went to india, | 


ae 


and are ee for purposes of political aid 
commercial exploitation: 

. As regards (b), Isay that I-am not at 
all satisfied that the practice of favouring 
British firms is a recent practice, expressly 
designed for the purpose of enabling those 


firms to tide over the difficult post-war 


period. No Indian worthy. of the name 
will be disposed to believe a mere assertion 
that the Stores Department is favouring 
British firms only becatise times are abnor- 
mal, or that such favouritism was not 
going on beforethe wars. 

I have aleady called prominent attention 
to the fact that the Director-General of 


- Stores refuses to give the figures for foreign 


tenders received in 1912-13 and 1913-14, 
so that wecould have them for purposes 
of comparison. Why are those figures not- 
available ? What sort of office does the 
Director-Géneral run which is unable to 
supply such information? Besides what 
good are mere: numbers, we must have 
full particulars.’ 3 

For one thing, we must know what 
facilities the Stores Department give to the 
foreign firms to know of thestores required | 
for India. Itis not sufficient to.say that 
foreign firms have their offices in Britain 
and that advertisements in British papers 
are, therefore, quite sufficient to inform 
them that certain stores are required. What 
of those foreign firms which do not have: 
their offices here ? 

’ Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the practice of favouring British firms has 
only recently originated, why. should India 
be made to suffer financially because the 


. post-war conditions make it imperative 


for British industry to receive a subsidy.. 
That argument may be good enough for 
an Englishman, but it is not good enough 
for. India. Since, he himself admitted that 
it is not necessary for me to. labour: the 


-point. Ifit is necessary to subsidise British 


firms, why should not the British Govern- 
ment find the money. Atleast, why not 
ask India’s leave before she is exploited ? 
Would it not be more honest to tell her 
frankly how far she is being exploited, and 
not let her find it out through a Rewsnepet 
correspondent ? 

As to the argument | advanced that the : 





pest firms whieh are. béing favoured 


have done good, work for India in the past, 


I assume that they have been duly recom- 
pensed. Personally I believe that they 
‘have done. very well for themselves, and if 


anyone owes gratitude on this , score, it is 
they and not India. 


No commercial firm in Batain or else- 


where, is likely to sell to India, unless 
India’s credit is good, nor is it going to 
sell unless India gives favourable terms. 
I refuse to believe that our country has 
fallen so low that she has to coax British 
firms to sell her on credit by paying 10 
_ per cent to 30 per cent more for the stores 
she has to purchase in the. post-war 
period. 

No one in India is likely to be impressed 


with the argument that if British” firms’ 


are not patronized to-day by us, and 
therefore, go under, India shall be exposed 
to the. greed of German monopolists. The 
German is not the only market in which 
India can buy. It has, moreover,.to be 
rememberéd that the British firms are 


being favoured not merely at the expense 


of ex-enemy but also allied firms. 

Persons who know of the dislocation 
of British industry and of British labour 
troubles are likely to smile at the argu- 
ment that orders are given to British 
firms because time is of the essence of the 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS — 


Spitting in Railway Carriages. . 

That the dirty and insanitary habits of 
smoking and of spitting in railway carriages 
is not confined to India, does not make them 
less disgusting and harmful than they are. 
In the diary of.an Indian Tourist published 
in the’ September Budllefin of the Indian 
Rationalistic Society, we find the following : 


The French third class compartments are good but 
the lower middle class in France have the dirty habit of 
spitting and throwing ashes from the pipes which they 
everlastingly smoke into the compartment, ‘They, like 
their own class in England, disregard the notice which 
tones spitting for hygienic reasons. The Germans 
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- eient for British firms, is qeutheient for: a 
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better even .in respect of time, 
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matter in their execution. : 
Department would make a ean oe 
of it, we would, I-am sure, find that there ‘4 
have been and are great délays j in the deli-’# 
very: of stores ordered in this country, and:: x 
in many cases India would, have done...’ 
if the " : 
orders had been placed abroad. > 

While lam dealing with the question ‘ 
of time, I should mention again and again 2 
foreign ‘firms are handicapped in competing: 2 
with British firms for Indian ordersy& & 
because the tenders call for particulars, 
specifications, plans, ete, to reach the: 
India Office at a time which, while suffi-: 


ete 


Canadian or American Arnis. 


I make-bold to assert that if any é 
Committee, upon which all sections 
of Indians were adequately represented,,. 
were to go through the-records of the . 
Stores Departiment, it would find thatfrom ”* 
the very moment that that ape saber Ss 
-was created, to the present time, a syste: . © 
‘matic attempt has been made to prevent,:’ 
as far as possible, orders for stores going” 
abroad., It will be found that.in order to 
accomplish that purpose, the pa 
did not give to foreign firms facilities for 
tendering equal to those giveri to British. 
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travelling in the third dies observe the rules of hygiene 
and civilisation. It must be said to the- credit of the - 


-wormen, that they do not indulge in this barbarous - 


practice even in France. It is. the ‘men who are the | y 
greatest offenders. Apropos, there is a story related: ~ 

of dn eminent Bishop. He was once travelling from.” 
Oxford to London and had to catch the train at Ogee 

to return to London. He arrived late at the station: 
itust when-the train was moving. Not to miss the train * 

i got-intd a third class compartment which was occus y: 
pied by the labourers. The prelate saw that every seat. : 
was occupied, and stood in the centre holding fast to. 
the edge of the rack, One of the workmen recognising 


the high position of the newcomer offered him a seat. 


It was a smoking compartment, and one of them after. a 


pune at his pipe spat on ok Moor and in doing so - oe 
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excused hintself by saying to the Bishep, “wecalla from-my mind the sordid thoughts of English and 


“spade, a spade sir.” The Bishop answered him in his 
-own vernacular, “youcan call it ‘sanguinary’ if you, 
“please.” In the East it isnot merely the labouring class, 


-but all classes, that yield to this foul, unclean habit, —- 


i 


_. Hard Life of German Professors. 
~ The same writer, speaking of a visit 
“paid to Prof. Eickstedt at Berlin, writes :-— 


. Mrs. Eickstedt is a highly cultivated lady. and 
speake many languages. They made me feel quite 


.athome. This is the highest civilisation. She and’ 
her husband told me of the hard life of the University - 
-menand the scholar. They related to me the slow,’ 


struggling’ steps by which the University men rise to 
the teachership and professorship under the Univer- 
sities ; with what little money picked up from différent 
quarters these Doctors of Philosophy and Science have 
.to eke out their lives. It is remarkable how they bear 
_up. against the struggles for years with cheerfulness, 
“They love knowledge for its own sake, that is how they 
are trained up from their infancy. That is why they 
are superior in knowledge to the English, the Fréneh 
‘and other European nations. My kind and affable host 
and hostess both work and earn their livelihood. I wish 
if were a common thing in the world ; there would then 
“be less anxiety and poverty, and more illumination and 
cheerfulness in life. : 


. . Here in Calcutta some young hopefuls 
‘become full-fledged teachers. of the highest 


' post-gtaduate classes after passing their M.A. 


examination! The writer continues : 
A few minutes after this discussion, Dr. Kummel, 


Professor Kutschmann, Professor Sarre and another 
“professor whose name | regret I could tot catch, came 


into the room. I told them of the hard, seedy condition 
‘of the learned young men of the country of which I 
learnt from Dr, and Mrs. Ejickstedt, I reproached the 
Government of the country of the heartless neglect of 
‘such young men. All of them in a body flared at me, 
and saidwith emphasis and a glow of pride in their 


faces that the Germans are saturated with the spirit of 


acquiring knowledge for its own sake, and the learned 
‘and intellectual men are proud of their poverty as they 
set an example to the world. The people are so thirsty 
_of knowledge that in the midst of the war they have 
~established’'two new Universities. That it would be 
calamitous for the intellectuality of the race, if ‘the 
educated youths of the University turned their thoughts 
to money making, I told them with equal -dssurance 


and pride that the ancient learned Brahmins and the- 


Mehomedan Pundits of India were their ancestors in 
this intellectual and cultural lines. They too lived in 
humble condition with loftiness of spirit, What a marked 
contrast between the intellectuals of Germany and those 
_of England and France ! 
‘sentiments expressed by the English or the French 
educated men. These earthy mediocrities regard 
education and acquisition of knowledge as the best 
means which lead to fortune. Can we wonder at 
“Germany’s supreme authority. over not merely the 


minds of the European world but over the whole human . 


-kind ? It was a relief to me to have.come across such 
. fresh and brilliant and self-denying ideas, which- swept 


ra te 


I have never heard. such 


Krench Universities. 
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Folklore Society. 


In the second number of Alaz-in Judia, 
which contains a good deal of very interest- 
ing reading—interesting, we mean, even to 
the general reader—in concluding an article 
on “Folklore and the Folklore Society,” Mr. 
D. H. Moutray and the Editor observe :— 


- It cannot fail to be of great assistance to Indian 
students of folklore if -they bring themselves in closer 
touch with sucha society as the Folklore Society . of 
London through a more active co-operation with its 
aims and ambitions and by enlisting themselves as. 
members of the Society. The contents of the Society’s 
journal have, as we have seen, sometimes a direct 
interest for Indian folklorists, and whether dealing 
with Indian or foreign -folklore, the articles of that 
journal, as we have said, may in most instances serve 
as models of method for Indian workers. 


In addition to doing what is suggested 
above, those interested in folklore should 
help to establish a Folklore Society in 
Northern India, as suggested by Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra in the Hindustan Review. 
Says he :— | | 

Its name should be “The Folklore Society of” 
India.” It should be located in Calcutta, 

I, Its-object should be the collection and study of 
folklore in its uridermentioned branches :—(@) Folk- 
tales; (4) Legends and Traditions; (c) Folk-sonys 
and Folk-ballads ; (2) Social and Religious Ceres 
monies ; (e) Customs connected . with Pregnancy, 
Births, Marriages and Deaths; (/f) Customs 
connected with the Worships of Deities and with 
Festivals ; (g) Superstitious Beliefs; ‘4) Omens; () 
Witchcraft and Sorcery ; (7) Folk-Medicine, Charms 
and Amulets and Nostrums ; (4) Astrology ; (7) Oaths, 


- Curses and Imprications ; Gz) Ordeals for the Detec- 


tion of Thieves, Other Culprits, and Witches ; (2) 
Games and Pastimes ; (0) Riddles ; Ne Proverbs and 
Proverbial Sayings ; (g) Lullabies,’ Nursery Rhymes 
and Jingles ; (ry) Names: of Persons; (s) Names of 
Places ; (¢) Tattooing ; and (#) Totemism. 

Il. It should hold meetings at stated intervals 
where objects of folklore interest shall be exhibited, 
and papers and notes bearing upon folkloré and 
cognate subjects shall be read and discussed. ; 

IlI, It should-publish a Journal wherein the notes 
and dissertations on the foregoing subjects, which 


_ have been read at its meetings, or which have ‘been 


contributed by outsiders, shall be published. 
TV. It should form a library of books and 
pamphlets bearing on folklore and cognate subjects. 
“V. Itshould form a museum wherein it should 
collect, preserve and exhibit. charms, amulets and 
talismans, and other objects illustrative of folklore and 
cognate subjects, ' 
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The Care of Destitute and 
Helpless Girls. 

The Bishop of Calcutta writes in The 
Calcutta Diocesan Record, with reference to 
the Bengal Children’s Bill rightly, urging 
that the law when passed should be appli- 
cable to girls also :— : 

_ Any reasons baséd: tpon the peculiar conditions 
of India seem to be ruled out by the fact that the 
Madras Children’s Bill has not excluded girls from the 
benefits which it is designed to confer upan destitute 
and helpless children. There can be no question that 
girls stand even in greater need of protection than boys 
and anyone at all acquainted with the slum life of Calcutta 
knows the terrible moral conditions under which no 
small number of young girls are being brought up and 
which deprive them of any-reasonable prospect of grow- 
ing up to be respectable citizens. | greatly hope that 
the Council will, before passing the Bill, amend its 
definition of a child and young person, so as to include 
girls within its scope. Another point on which the 
Bill as at present drafted seems deficient is the little 
use which it makes of the growing number of persons 
interested in social work and qualified to render Govern- 
ment efficient aid in such matters. One of the striking 
signs of the .times is the growth of groups of social 
workers among various classes of Indians —they . have 
long existed among Europeans—~and it seems a pity 
that the opportunity afforded by the passing of social 
legislation of this kind, should not be taken to enlist 
this new spirit of service in the cause of the children. 
This perhaps is eyen more to be regretted as it is 
obvious that heavy expenditure would be necessitated 
in order to extend the benefits of the Bill to all those 
children who stand in need of them. The employment 
of voluntary workers would lighten the burden of cost 
which I fear under the conditions of the present finan- 
cial stringency may seriously handicap the work which 
the Bill is intended to promote. 





The Failure of Indian Education. 

A. G. D. writes in /udian Education :— 
The failure of Indian education lies in the fact that 
it has not and does not train for leisure ; that it has not 
and does not produce a culture in the student community. 
The cause lies- in the fact that its motive has been 
and is essentially’ materialistic ; for Western education 
has been and is regarded merely as a means of earning’ 
a living and not of living a life. But life is more than 
meat and the body more than raiment, and until India 
cani give an inspiration to her sons and daughters, which 
Shall call forth this higher concept of life and illuminate 
the work of the class-room and study, no change in the 
niedium of instruction, no provision for technical or 
vocational training, will satisfy the requirements, or the 
unexpressed longing that exists in the heart. of the 
younger generation of her people, by virtue -of their 

very humanity. an on 


Soul and Body. 


That soul and body are interdependent 
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co-operation. The organization and training of efficient# 


' synthesis. 


for their welfare, is what Lord Haldane® 
contends in the Mysore Economic Journal, » 

The watch-word of today is equality. You cannat% 
develop the soul unless you develop the body at the: 
same time, and youcannot improve the conditions ¢f4 


the body excepting through an improved mind, using? 


that word in its most comprehénsive sense. Here is‘as 
programme to which public-spirited people in the mosty 
varying walks of life and with the most diverse pringg 
ciples may find themselves capable of coming intoy 
agreement. ee 
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Dr. Seal on the Work of -% 
: Universities. ae 
According to Dr. Brajendranath Seal # 
Vice-chancellor of Mysore University, the 
post-war reconstruction of all education igs 
“one of the most vital and insistent factors% 
of . world-building and . world-rebuilding:# 
today.” That is why it is necessary  to™. 
devote more than-usual attention and energy, 
to all grades of education, including univers 
sity education. On the last Dr. Seal writed?3 


iy, 


” 


in the Mysore Economic Fournal :—. -- 
University Education is no longer considered .a™: 
luxury forthe few, the gentry, the intellectuals, the-. 


. governing classes, the men of light and leading as they. 


loved'to call themselves, University Education is nows; 
seen’ to be the pedple’s business, a first charge on the! 
State, inasmuch as it is the efficient training of the} 
nationals of citizens of a country to take part in thes 
international struggle, and I may add,the mternationals 






manhood in every department of national and social’ 
activity is the watchword of Education today, and they 





University. aod 7 rp 
He explains what he means by this, 









miulti-central type with constituent colleges scattered’ # 
over a wide area in more centres than one, or lastly the & 
federal type built on the basis of a federation of Univers 
sity colleges, each possessing local autonomy and ‘a-= 
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Recional character. But of these, the second type, the 
mmulticentral one, to which this University belongs, tends 
inevitably to break up into a number of uni-central Uni- 
versity colleges or smaller Universities of the first type, 
and these in their turn may core to be welded into a 
federal University of the third type, in other words, a 
federation of small Universities. For the era of the 
small University is come, and come to stay, in India. 
We see a number of them springing up to-day. 


“ After thus explaining the synthesis: in 
constitution he proceeds to observe :— - 
~~ More important still would be a synthesis of function 


as representedin modern culture by co-ordinated courses 
and correlated teaching. Humanistic and Naturalistic 


studies can no longer be taken apart. The Indian_ 


imentality, iri its strength as well as in its weakness, re- 
quires their syrithesis and co-ordination ; the social 
organization, in fact the plan and pattern of modern 
‘Givilization, requires it. We must supplement Arts with 
‘Science, and Science with Arts, general and liberal 
-gtidies with special, vocational and technological 
‘and above all secondary and intermediate with Univer- 
sity education. This synthesis of teaching, this co-ordi-. 
Station of courses, is even more important to the -citizen- 
‘ship, the'manhood, the social values of to-day than, the 
“Constitutional synthesis of which I have tins at . the 
‘outset, Lastly, there is a greater synthesis still which 
.is the end and goal of all this University development, 
‘the synthesis of the University and its environs, with the 
“erty, and with the rural and industrial population, with 
.the ma’ses through University extensions and welfare 
-novements and-missions to the people, in one word, 
-with the region and all: its resources and capabilities, 
‘material as well as moral, physical as well as social. The 
-University must be adopted to the vital needs as well 
“as the living instincts ofthe people, it must havea 
Ssoul, aregional soul of its own. Anda regional Uni- 
“versity not only adapts its studies to the utilization 
zof they manpowet as well as the natural resources of 
“the region, it also explores and- exploits the social 
“tradition: and the ‘inherited cultures of all. the coni- 


“ponent masses of- the population, with a view to. 


sketch and map out the future lines of advance. 


Applying his views to Mysore Dr. Seal 





 Bhéerata : 


Vivekananda on Non-injury 
in Ceylonese Buddhism. 
.- We. find the following ‘passages: in an 
epistle on Buddhism and Hinduism in, Ceylon, 
addressed by Swami Vivekananda to a 
brother disciple, published. in Prabuddha 





Soorsthe Ceylonese grew very staunch Buddhists, 
and built a great city in the centre of the island and 
called it Anuradhapuram. The sight of the remains 
of the city strikes one dumb even . to-day—huge 
stupas, and dilapidated stone-buildings extending for | 
miles and miles are standing to this day ;-and a great 
part of it is overgrown with jungles which have not 
yet been cleared, Shaven-headed monks and nuns 
with the begging bowl in hand, clothed in yellow 
robe, spread all over Ceylon. At places colossal 
temples were reared containing huge figures of 
‘Buddha in meditation, of Buddha preaching the Law; 
and of Buddha in a reclining posture—entering 
into Nirvana, And the Ceylonese, out of mischief,’ 
painted. on the walls of the temples, the supposed 
state of things in the Purgatory,—some are being 
thrashed by ghosts, some are being sawéd, some 
burnt, some fried in hot oil .and some _ being 
flayed—~altogether a hideous spectacle | ~Who could 
know that in this religion which preached “non- 
injury as the highest virtue’—there would be room 
for such things! Such is the case in China too, so 
alsoin Japan, While preaching non-killing so much 
in theory, they provide for such an array of , punish- 
ments ds curdles up one’s blood to see! |. 

Once a thief broke into the House of ‘a min of 
this non-killing type. The boys of the house caught 
hold of the thief and were giving him a sound beating. 
The: master hearing a great‘ row- came out on the 
upper balcony and after making enquiries shouted 
out, “Cease from beating, my boys. Don’t beat him. 
Non-injury isthe highest virtue.” “The fraternity of 
junior non-killers stopped beating and asked the 
master what they were to do with: the thief. The 
master ordered, “Put him in a bag, and throw him 
into water.” The thief, much obliged <at this 
humane dispensation, with. folded hands said, “Oh ! 


- writes: 
=: Mysore fortunately stands fora‘tegion of exceptional 

~ fesources (and richness) in nature-power and in culture 

“Snheritance, and this University must take its proper 

» place as an instrumettt for the exploitation of all these 

“resources, Indeed, India in general and Mysore: in 

; particular, possess the richest mines for the prospector- 
“tn new and virgin fields such as those of Comparative 

“Sociology und Comparative Ethnology, and Anthropo- 

“logy, of Comparative Law and Custom, of Comparative 

“Art and Archeology, of Comparative Literature, Com- 

s;parative Religion and Comparative Philosophy, and- 
equally of Social Psychology, Race Psychology, and 

~/Folk Psychology. {have mentioned only a few of the 

= galient features of the region from the humanistic point 

of view; this list Hak be. page by @ regional sure ae a > 

> wey of tts natural resources and capabilities. And 5 Pain Dnslaating +1 

othe Gniversity must be a pioneer in this work. A Plea for Perfec ting the 

ie eer a ‘7 Mysore Constitution. 

oY ea . The Indian Review of Reviews, which we 
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How gteat is the master’s compassion !” Only I had 

heard that the Buddhists were very iquiet people and. 
equally tolerant of all religions, Buddhist preachers 

come to Calcutta and abuse ts with choice epithets; 

although we offer them enough respect. Once I was 

preaching at Afuradhapuram among the Hindus—« 

not the Buddhists—-and that in an open maidan,: not ' 
in anybody’s property,—when a: whole . host . of 

Buddhist monks and laymen, men, and women, came 

out beating drums and cymbals and set up.such an 

awful uproar | The lecture had to stop, of course, and 

there was the imminent risk of bloodshed. With 

great difficulty I-had to persuade the Hindus that we 

at any rate might practise a bit of non-injury, if, they 

did not. Then the matter ended’ peacefully. 
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cordially welcome into the field of Indian ’ Military Expenditure submitted to the Indian.: 
journalism, thus urges the democratization Military. Requirements Committee. Aiters 
of the constitution of Mysore :—~ — dwelling on the enormous increase in military-~ 

There'aré a hundred strong reasons why royal action expenditure, which is justly described as non-:: 
for the re-making of the government should be invoked productive, Ke observes —— : eee 
to-day more than ever before. For one thing, the failure — pa ene Sener ween tee 
of the present system of government has now been t is true indeed -as the midday sun that the root . 
realized in its completeness: it was tolerdble so long C@¥S@ of the enormously over-grown expenditure on % 
—agd only so long—as men of great masterfulness and the peer! re vel var ae and. one-sided 
fel cone ideas were at the top ; at other times, contract w ich is sti resolute y. continued and the : 
itis apt to blk and. blunder and be ( or appear to be ) abrogation of ane the Br itish War Office has ate 
happy withal in the narrowness of its outlook. For = tooth 2S an ae diverse vey writes ie | last © 
another thing, the ideas of the. people as to what would 7° ee Ww: OnE ss ee ee a ee 
be the proper form and the proper instrument of G which the ein di se he eae fy = uneae thes: 
government for them have of late undergone a radical overnment of india is the piper wno pays. 
change. The existing system might have been all right 
ten or even fivé yeats ago, But with the advance made 
by the people in British India, a new sense of the rights 
and duties of citizenship has come into Mysore ; and 
the people no longer feel that their position in their State 
is satisfactory. ‘Thirdly, the State's rights for a more 
consequential position in the scheme of the Government 
of India and in that of the Imperial Government require 
that they should have at their back the active, tangible 
power of the people. It is States or Peoples (not Princes 
or other individuals) that are to be represented in the. 
executive and legislative bodies of All-Indian and 
Imperial Governments ; and if Mysore- should have a 


hy. 


Sir Dinsha’s suggestions are reproduced 
below :— ve 

It is superfluous to state here what is well” 
recognised in all the great States of the civilised world’ 
that expenditure depends on policy. As is the policy, 
so is the expenditure. Indeed policy js the pivot round * 
which all expenditure, civil and military, revolves. [t's 
is, therofore, fundamentally essential -that the policy’ 
to be adopted in future in regard to the expenditure + 
on the contemplated reorganised Army should be.; 
deliberately and wisely considered, justly bearing in © 
mind the future ability of the Indian people to bear’. 
further taxation. - Taxation of an  unproductive's 


Me take 


vr 
eer J 


place in those bodies, it is necessary that, in the constitu- 
tion of her Government, there should be a -strong 
admixture of the popular element. Even in cases like 
the State’s fight for the surplus waters of the Cauver 

or the surplus revenues of the Assigned Tract, tt 
would have been better for the State to have had the 
open, formal, active support of the people. Fourthly 
the dissipation of the present caste:and communal 
distempers, the better working of the University, the 
realization by the people of their- civic unity and the 
resultant pursuit of a national policy by them alongeven 
all lines of beneficial enterprise-—all these must neces- 
sarily depend. upon the-opportunities they have to feel 
that the State is their concern ; that its business is their 
business ; that they have a reponsible part -to play in 
the shaping of its destiny ; that they are not interlopers 
in their country, but citizens, having to perform all the 
duties of citizenship and to exercise all.its rights. Itvis 
atruism that the political constitution of a country 
affects and influénces the character ‘of its people, just 
as the character of its people shapes and modifies the 


form of its constitution. 
The Editor holds :— 


' The one person in Mysore wlio can at once improve 
its constitution and uplift the character of its people 
from the welter of sectional jealousies and parochial 
strife is His Tighness the Maharaja. It is for His 
Highness to take the initiative towards .the ré-making 
of the constitution,to call to his side the best non-par- 
tisan political intelligence that is available and to step 
forward in spite of the prognostications of both the 
timid and the sectarian and also of the job-seeking. 


a 
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indian Military Expenditure. 


The Indian Review prints the full text of 





na 


character, where necessary and essential, must be 
rigidly kept as low as possible. Taxation of a produc: 
tive character, morally and materially, is of infinitely: 
greater importance. Unproductive taxation which is:: 
most prejudicial economically, as all army expenditure. 
generally is, should be proscribed as ‘far it could be. 
It cripples commerce and industries and in the long” 
run impoverishes a people. India is on the eve ofa. 
great industrial and commercial development which: 
if rightly directed and guided, is certain to bear rich” 
fruit and bring greater prosperity to her people in the: 
future. Greater prosperity implies a larger State: 
revenue to spend beneficially. If much larger revenue: 
is wasted on colossal unproductive expenditure asi: 
the army, that- prosperity, instead of growing, will. 
materially decline. er ws 

The first essential, then, is a change of policy, I€,, 
greatly rests now in the hands of the teprésentatives= 
of the people in the Indian Legislative Assertibly and 
the Council of State to change it. The policy being’ 
changed, it-is next essential to appoint an independent” 
Committee of éxperts, military and civil, haw to 
maintain with efficiency and econoniy,'compatible with: : 
the ability of the people, an army suited to modern: 
requirements for internal defence and repelling. 
external aggression, and-how far that army shoul 
remain within the natural boundaries of India so as ta” 
rovoke no“quarrels leading to frequent expeditions as” 


‘in the past or even war, ‘with’ war-like neighbours« 


beyond ; and lastly, how far the Army Amalgamation, 
Scheme of 1859, which is certainly the root cause of" 
the overgrowing military expenditure, if it could nét. 
be knocked on the head, might be so modified as to. 
operate efficiently and economically to ‘the military: 
welfare of the Indian people at an annual expenditure- 
ey be in no way so burdensome as has been: 

itnerto, . . 


Sir Dinsha Wacha’s Memotandum on Indi on : 
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‘almost entirely to the grievances of _the 
“-employees of the Postal Department in the 






The Postal Department.. 
The August number of Ladour is devoted 


lower rungs of the ladder. “That they are 


overworked and underpaid and 


sometimes 


unjustly treated in other ways, too, is not 


“unknown to the public, 


It 


is also well- 


. known.that, barring a few posts filled by 
Indians just to make a show of, the fat berths 
_ are generally the monopoly of Anglo-Indians 
“and Europeans. It is also said that post 


offices where the European public transact 


“business are better manned than the offices 


jin North Calcutta where Indians 


transact 


business. Here there is a regular scramble 


‘everyday before the Money-order and other 
- windows. What is not generally known is 
the tyranny of red tape which prevails in 


. the Department. | 
.. delay in the payment of V. P. money-orders, 
“and every year we lose hundreds of rupees 
‘which our subscribers have paid but which 
“the -Post Office does 


4 . -3 


ep! 


There is always much 


not- pay us. Every 


month we havé to supply dozens. of duplicate 
+.copies of our periodicals “lost in transit.” 


* The Post Office has recently been guilty of 
- ‘another kind of tyranny which will be found 
-. described among our Notes. 


Labour is right 
in advocating the cause of postal employees. 


It would be better able to enlist public 
~ sympathy if it Shows how the public will be 
. better served by a just treatment of the 
- employees of the Postal. Department. 
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'. Mrs. Parbatibai Athavale. 
The Collegian writes :— 


‘AMERICAN Women’s Intersst In Hinpu 
W OMANHOOD. 
En route to India from London Mrs, Parvatibai 


_Athavale of the Women’s University of Poona has 
‘already mailed Rs. 2,500 to her University and is 
going ‘back with a promise of Rs. 2,000 a year from 
“her women friends in America. a 


A Catt ‘to Hixpu Women. 
In the United States Parvatibai has sensed a 


» great demand for information in regard to “Hindu”, 

‘.e., Indian women of the present. day. The following 
* 93 an extract from one of the authoritative letters she 
- has received: “May I also take this opportunity to 


-ask 
“- receiving articles, reports and studies on industrial 


oF 


you to bear in mind our great’ necessity for 


“= questions in India, so that we may publish them in 


“our news letters ?” The message comes from the 


“president of the International Congress of Working 


oa 
x 

el 

fe 


.. Women, 1423 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


atta 


oa 


» awaken France’s interest in Hindu women. 
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a Mrs. Parbatibai Athayale., 


Tue Inpran Women’s UNIVERSITY IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Parvatibai has lectured about the Indian Women's 
University before influential ‘societies in New York, 
She was the guest of honour at Sorosis Club under 
whose auspices she addressed a group of about 500 
people assembled for lunch at Hotel Waldorf Astoria 
(January 1), oneof the premier hotels of the world. 
At Gamut Club she,spoke before an assembly of 
dramatists, ‘musicians, and actresses. She had an 
occasion to address the teachers who come from the 
different provinces of the United Statesto avail 
themselves. of the Summer courses in the Teachers’ 
College of New York. The Bryn Mawr Club, the 
Civic Club, Labor Temple, and the Women’s Inter- 
national Lobour Conference have likewise received her 
message, ? : 

In London Parvatibai addressed the Indians at 


. Shakespeare Hut, whichis known to be the Indian 


students’ and travellers’ barracks in England’s mietro- 
polis. There the Hindu ladies present raised on the 
spot a collection of ten pounds, = 4 

_ At Paris Parvatibai was received by the Assoctation 
des -Etudiantes (the association of French women 
students ) and spoke beforé a group of graduates in 
biology, engineering and fine arts. 

FRANCE AND Hinpu Women. 

The presence of Parvatibai in Paris has served to 
Professor 
Anatole Le Braz, late Visiting Professor at Columbia 


University, is one of her admirers. M. Gabriel Ferrand, 
‘the Islamologist, Doctor Gentil, author of medical and 


surgical works, Mme de St. Croix, presidente de conseil 
national des femmes francaises, Mme Chenu (publicist), 
Mille Beauvais (musician), Mile Richard. Mlle Mazot 
and others interested in social service and world culture 
have expressed their willingness to be helpful to Indian 
women who might come to Paris for study, travel or 
investivation, waa 

‘Tn order to look after the conveniences of women. 





visitors from India Miss Naoroji has been elected the 
women secretary of the Association des Hindous de 
Paris, 26 rue Lamartine. A Hindu lady has madea 
gift of Rs, 75,. at 


_PaRVATIBAI's INVESTIGATIONS. 


Parvatibai is going’ back enriched with unusual 
experience. In the course of her investigations she has 
had occasion to visit the General Electric Works of 
schnectady (N. Y), the World Printing Office at New 
York, the Trade School of Brooklyn, the New York 


Public Library, the museums and art galleries of. 


London and Paris, Frénch primary schools like Ecole 
iy craks See Municipale, Le Groupe Scolaire, ete. 
and the Cercle Concordia, a girls’ boarding institution 
in Paris, ; | 

It will be recalled that when Parvatibai reached 
the United States from Japan her material resources 
were very insufficient. And although nearing her 
fiftieth year this Brahman widow, mother as she is of a 
professor of physics, gladly served for fifteen months 
as chamber-maid, waitress, and governess of children 
in ten American families. 

Undoubtedly Parvatibai today is master of enough 
material in regard to modern civilisation for which 


the leading cities of India are likely to vie with one. 


another in offering her the first invitation te come and 
narrate her experiences to them. 


Fa mene saainene-aneneed 


India.and Indians Abroad. 


The following items are taken from the 
same journal :— 2 


Tus InpIA NUMBER oF AN AMERICAN MONTHLY, ' 


The Mentor New York of May is devoted exclu- 
sively to Indian topics. It begins with a poem on 
woman by Tagore-and contains an article on woman 
from the same pen. Iwo essays deal with Gandhi and 
Tagore. Several beautiful pictures of Indian scenes 
are described with captions by Basanta Koomar Roy, 


_ SrraspourG To BoLpur. 


Alsace, the province which has been repatriated 


to France, is proposing to: make a gift ‘of all French 
classics from Descartes to Bergson ( edition de luxe) to 
the library at Bolpur. 
night the students of the University of Strasbourg 
perpetrated ‘a raid on the railway train which was 
carrying Tagore from the French frontier to Paris. 
The poet was “held up” by the young dacoits, and 
compelled to get off and stop over; The incidénts did 
not, however, result in anything -serious except an 
address the next evening on the “Call of Youth.” 


More Frence Booxs For [Npia. 

Tagore is. going to get fromthe French Minis- 
try of education the catalogues, publications, ete., of 
Louvre, Bibliotheque Nationale and other institutions. 
The Academte des Inscriptions et des belles letéres, 
which is one of the five Academies of the Justitut de 
France, is also interesting itself in the scheme ofa 
suitable gift for Bolpur. Epigraphists will appreciate 
the news that M. Emile Senart, who is a member of 
this Academy, will not forget to have India presented 
with the set of Kamboja inscriptions. 
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The latest contribution of Charles Gide to current % 
economic problemg’is a series of twelve lectures on the ~ 
abolition of wage-slavery. These lectures, given before.’ 
the American students at Paris in 1919, are available:¢ 
as Des Institutions en vue de la transformation. ? 
Here is a little volume worth translating in Indian 2 


languages. Communications may be addressed to 


the author, 2 rue Decamps, Paris. mi 


Sarkar's Shivaji and His Tynes inthe Fournal Aszas i 
tigue of Paris (April-June) G. Bs 


wanting in men eminent in all fields; and we have'3 
pleasuré in asserting that ‘tke (critical) history of S 
India as told by its own historians, employing with & 
a. different significance the title given by Slr H. Maj 
Elliot to his work, is tending to become a concrete # 
reality.” Young India need not be reminded that ~ 
the statement embodies a new note in modern Europe's. 
attitude towards Asia, ae 


AN Inp1an NEWSPAPER IN FRENCH. 

The Bulletin d' Information Indienne of Paris (9% 
rue du Sommerard) is becoming popular among French *. 
publicists. Readers of this newspaper, which appears~:. 
in French about once a month, says thé editor Amit-* 
abha. Ghose in one issue, make it a.“point to pass the:: 
paper on from friend to friend in the city and: in the? 
Provinces, Some of the mofussil dailies have madé= 
ample use of the material furnished by the Bulletin 
during the last few months of its existence. 
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Women and Law-making. 


western sisters. | ine 

But it is not only because of their feelings af indivi-i: 
dual and international self-respect that’ Indian women. . 
want to be voters and councillors, but because they know |: 
wellin their hearts that men will get on better with their... 
help. They know that many a time they are wiser than -: 
their husbands. ; ad 

Men are always thinking of dks amare figures,:.4 
buildings , matcrials ; women are always thinking .ok Bs 


“ 
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lé—the children, the old people, the sick, the hus- 

. 90, because, of their circumstances, women will 
‘be more. keen than men in getting laws passed which 
yall prevent “sickness, which will prevent adulteration 
of food, which will make it impossible for small numbers 
‘of people ta get véry rich by the great profits they. make 
through forcing large numbers of people to pay far too 
figh prices for necessary articles, Women would cer- 
tainly be against the very heavy salt tax; they avould 
say, “Get money by taxing anything else but food and 
élothing.”- Women will-have théir own way of looking 
at ‘the subject of education. They are anxious that 
their daughters shall be.educated, but they may have 
te influence the law-makers to chdnge ‘entirely the 
hours of school for older girls, because: the mothers'can- 
not do without the help of these girls at home just at 


the hours when the-,present laws command them to be° 


at school,’ 2a ao a | 
Through the power of the vote, wemen in Australia 
and other countries havé been able to save the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of infants and young children 
because they persuaded the law-makefs to spend much 
mote money than they had ever before done on provid- 
ing visiting district nursés, many” more doctors, and 
all kinds of means for looking after the mothers and 
babies. They have also appointed women magistrates 
to try juvenile offenders, and they have brought about 
wjany other reforms dealing with the interests of women 
and children. * 
i. [Then also women’s way of lookirig at the problems 
of good government will help menand help their country, 
because women are*such great upholders of purity and 
religion. In elections they will vote for the person who 
has the best moral character. Women’s qualities of 
endurance and self-sacrifice will also strengthen mén in 
the struggle of ‘the whole people for full self-government 
within the Empire, | f 
' Mrs. Gandhi was not one step behind her husband 
in being ready. to suffer imprisonment in Soutit Africa 
in order that the cruel laws there against Indians might 
be changed, and. we can well guess ‘how often her hus- 
‘band is helped by her suggestions and advice. 





| Srimati Ramabai Ranade. 
-.In the same journal there is, by the same. 
writer, an inspiring character-sketch of Sri- 
mati. Ramabai Ranade, President of the 
‘Seva Sadan; widow of. the late Justice M. G. 
Ranade. We will make a few extracts from 
dt, but the whole of it should be read. .- 


- The late Mr. Justice Ranade has many claims'on. 


the gratitude of Indians for the great works he initiated 
and accomplished, but the more I see and know of the 
life of Bombay and Poona, the more do I tkink that 
Mr, Ranade’s greatest achievement was his wife. 

- Under her care the famous, institution known as 
the Seva Sedan has developed from being a Hindu 
Ladies’ Social Club, with above twenty members in 
“4909, into the finest educational institution for married 
~women in India, with a daily attendance this year of 
over goo married women in Poona and 450 in Bombay. 
’: She is a typical daughter of her land—Meaharastra 
“simple, hard-working ; hard-headed,: soft-hearted ; 
ptactical, idealistic ; patriotic, parochial ; shy, brave ; 
conservative, pioneering ; a paradox of good -qualities, 





but supremely a servant of her sisters, with life dedi. 


* 


cated to their advancement. . 

‘Readiness’ seems to’ me to be her fundamental 
characteristic. Itis illustrated by her method of re- 
plying to my request that she would spare me some 
of her. valuable time at the close of a meeting which we 


“were both attending. and’ then grant me an interview. 


“Come into my office how,” she said, “We can have 
some time while the ladies are, gathering, and I 
will tell’ you about my life.” Similarly has she been 
ready and willing to seize every opportunity for help- 
fulness, a Sy - 

She dislikes having to come before the public. She 
inspires from within, And yet she does not shtink 
from leadership. She is well aware of “her own valu- 
able amount of experience, and has no false modesty 
about gripping some new big work which has to be 
done. She was the leader of the agitation for Com- 
pulsory Primary Education for Girls that was an 
hee aae to the public of women’s earnestness ahd 
splendid power of public organisation, and yet she 
would not walk in ‘their procession or sit in the group. 
photograph! She is just now equally keen on woman 
suffrage, and yet the thought of intervicwirig a Coun-. 
cillor, whom she has not before met through private 
friends, causes her the utmost shrinking. One féels 
in her presence the psychology of the transition period 
of Indian womanhood from the cloistered, intensive 
idealism of the past to the expansive public mothering 
spirit of the future. os 
, It touched me deeply to learn that_evety Sunday 
she goes to the prison in Poona and there speaks words 
of spiritual comfort to her sisters—who are often more 
sinned against ( by society ) than sinning. ‘Thus even 
lier day of rest she devotes to freeing souls in bondage, 

Though plain of face, figure and, dress, at first 
glance hardly distinguishable from hundreds of similar 
dull-sareed Marathi women, there is a sense of alertness 
awareness, aliveness about her that marks her out from 
her sisters, and shines from her clear, free eyes despite 
the spectacles which tell of limitations of sight. Similarly 
though she is small of physical stature, she is head 
arid shoulders over all of us in‘her spirit ofself renuncia- 
tion and inthe success of her persevering work. She 
evokes admiration, respect and love from all who come’ 
in contact with her. 

l asked her, “What do you think. of the future of 
women in India?” “It is full of hope and promise,” 
she teplied, and in doing so spontaneously took my 
hand and pressed it. It touches the heart of a westerner 
when her eaStern sister does that. ~It bridges gulfs and 


_ knits the human sisterhood “together, Like Mirabai of 


the poet’s intuition, she 
7 - wears little hands - 
Such as God makes to hold big destinies. . 


_Her hands revealed her soul, for in their touch was a 


soft sweetness and a strong vitality which still inspire 
me, and which promise the blessing of her remarkable 
‘powers of service to humanity for many years to 
come. 


What Will Indian Women Do with | 
the Vote? > 

Stri-Dharma, official organ of the 

Women’s Indian Association, answers the 


above question thus ’:-— 
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~—t may be taken for certain that their efforts will 
2€ eae! directed towards obtaining more money 
and more facilities for educating the girls of the 
country, Thoughtful women who love -their Mather- 
land are ashamed when they remember the appullingly 


low percentage of woman’s education that exists here.’ 


They want India to stand high among the nations, 
but how can it when the statistics show that the raté 
of literacy among Indian women is 2 percent, whereas 
that of every Western country is over go per cent! 
Of course the education of boys is also disgracefully 
inadequate but that of gitls is literally ten times worse ! 
50 the allocation of Grants for all kinds of Girls’ 
Schools, Training Schools and Colleges, including a 
special Medical College for each Presidency, will be 
in the forefront of: Women’s Political Programmes, 
and’the men who promise to vote for these things 
will be the men who will get women’s votes ! ; 
Women love babies and there is no mother whose 
heart is not wrung with grief when her-baby. falls 
sick within its first or second year of life and suddenly 
passes out of her’ care. In India one out of every 
three babies dies before it is a year old, This is a 
heart-breaking proportion, when compared with the 
low proportion in other lands such as Australia, 
which has only 51 infant deaths in every ‘1000, to 
contrast with the 355 per thousand of India. More 
of the money and attention of the Government will be 
directed by women voters to laying better physical 
foundation for-the nation, TIll-health is preventible 
by wise legislation to a far greater extent than is 
realised. l:ngland-used to be ravaged. by infectious 
diseases such as small-pox and plague when her people 


were ignorant, ‘but the rapid: spread of education” 


among the masses and the laws imposed in connection 
with Registration, Notification and Segregation have 
got rid of these scourges. For instance de.ths -ffom 
infectious diseases in England now are only two per 
cent; in Madras they are 30 percent. Ruskin says 
that a country’s first concern should be its people: 
«There is no Wealth but lifes That country is richest 
which nourishes the greatest number of noble, healthy 
and happy human beings,” | : 

The poverty of India at the present time has 
become as proverbial as .its wealth was in the past. 
With .the causes relating to this women voters also 
will be specially interested. Patriotic women’ tax- 
payers will welcome the spending of their money on 
tlhe encouragement of Indian industries. “Every 
woman who spends her money on Swadesi goods is 
directly helping her country to win back its lost 
prosperity. c % 

__- India’s three I’s—~Ignorance, Illness and Indigence, 
will be turned by the help of Women into the three 
W’s—Wisdom, Wellness, and Wealth, 
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“Some Common Indian Birds.” . 

Quite accidentally the reader has been 
told the /udian name of a common~J/zdian 
bird in the September number of the Agri- 
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‘are to be believed, their clear, clean complexions ° 


‘and well-known to the Indians. Most of. these pro. 
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All Flycatchers are insectivotous as a general rulej:: 
although some species take fruits, berries and seeds °: 
occasionally. The Paradise Flycatcher feeds on small 
buétles, fies, bugs, ants and spiders, as recorded by % 
Messrs. Mason and d’Abreu from examination. of 4 
actual stomach contents. It is, therefore, together with 4 
the other species of this group, a useful bird to the=x 
agriculturist and its utility and beauty fully deserve: +: 
the protection accorded to it by the Law in Bengat,:-: 
Bombay and Burma (but not in other Provinces;..7 
apparently). In’ Mysore also it is presumably protect- + 
ed as being a bird of bright-coloured plumage, 2 
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Papaya. es 

Mc. Phani Bhusan Sanyal contributes an 2 
interesting and useful paper to the Agricyl- 
tural Ffournal of September, Says he:—- “"* 
From an examination of the details obtainable ‘of...’ 
the papaya cultivation in America, the Philippines*: 
and Ceylon, it seems that it should prove to be a’; 
profitable ‘concern in ; India, specially if the papain, gx 
industry and the various commercial products there-:": 
from are systematically developed, ws ad: 
The following interesting account of the numerous::5 
uses of the papaya, chiefly by the natives oft: 
Central and South America, is taken from an articles * 
by F. B. Kilmer which appeared in. “The American®, 
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and insipid. The fruit finds a large consumption among’ 3 


“Green fruit is made into plain and spiced pickles «= 
which are highly esteemed. _ | oa 
“The seeds are reported as anthelmintic and “# 
emmenagogue ; they are also used as a thirst quencher. # 
and form ‘component part of-a drink sed in fevers = 
and also used as a carminative. i. 
«Syrups, wines, elixirs made from ripe fruit are. 
expectorant, sedative and tonic. _—_ nes 
“Pimples are cleaned by the milk of the ripe fruit, +, 
By its power of dissolving stains papaya has acquired « 
the name melon bleach. The leaves or a portion of..’: 
the fruit are steeped in water and the treated water | 
is used in washing coloured clothing, especially black ; . 
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the colours are cleaned up and held fast... 2 
“The seeds are eaten asa delicacy, The strange. 
and beautiful races of the Antilles astonish the eyes of* 


the travéllers who see them for the first time. If they.’ 
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and -exquisite pulp-like flesh arise from the use of the." 
papaya fruit as a cosmetic. <A slice of the ripe-fruit |; 
is rubbed over the skin and is said to dissolve spare ~~. 
flesh and remove every blemish.” ee oe 
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The medicinal properties of papaya are numerous :: 
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perties ‘are duce to the. presence of papain in the juice, 
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An preparing the crude papain, the follow- 
ing points should be specially observed :— 
ae (1) The juice should be dried as soon as possible. 
=*” (2) In drying, the temperature should not rise 
‘above 40°C, Both these ends are obtained in some 





: places by-drying on Hot plates; 
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oe >.) Disarmament, 
.. The greatest problein in world politics 
‘today. is disarmament. Th2 -trend of 
= European opinion on the conference which 
. President Uarding has called for the 
: solution, of this problem, has been thus 
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“summarised .1n the Living Age :~. 
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“=. President Harding’s invitation to the principal 
<-powérs to meet in Washington next November, to 
“. discuss disarmament, is naturally a leading topic 
- of discussion in the European press. In a_ general 
~'way, it may be said that public opinion in Great 
“ Britaif is unreservedly friendly, the only dispute in the 
- matter being as to the personnel of the British 
~ gommission. . The 72s opposes the suggestion that 
' Lloyd Georgé sefve as one of the British representa- 
tives. It says: ‘Of all statesmen in Europe, he is 
,sprobably the most distrusted. It is notorious that “no 
‘ Povernment and no: statesman who has had dealings 
vith him ‘puts the smallest confidence in him.’ It was 
<this attack which caused the Times to be deprived of 
. cértaiti Foreign-Office privileges, That journal, how- 
“aver, regards immediate acceptance of President 
. Farding’s invitation as ‘of high augury for the Empire 
-“and the world.’ ol 


‘The Morning Post expresses some distrust as to the 


-mseful outcome of such a conference. 
~ | French papers revert af once to the part the 
. Conference may play in the settlement of European 
controversies, and are frankly hopeful that it_ may 
“result in such a formal alliance of France, Great- 
“Britain, and the United States as was proposed at the 
time of the Paris Conference. Le Temps says that 


1 





—_ 


‘that country is predestined to agree with us in respect - 


-to the independence of China and equality of economic 
privileges in that.country. ‘The object of this 
‘deliberation-is naval disarmament, but we must not 
forget ‘the ulterior and essential object in view : that 
will be the fate of China, with its immense reservoir 
jof>men.and wealth and unlimited possibilities asa 
: market.’. | a 
cc Journal des Debats believes the United States 
“4s sincerely anxious to avoid dn armament race, 
“although the best able of any of the powers to engage 
da one. Coming to the real kernel of the question, 
-- however, this journal remarks: ‘The moment. we 
4 begin . to limit our navies, France, which is today the 
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 & The final drying should be done, if possible, 
tk UACHO, — - a ee 

(4)° Lastly, the product should be ground to: power 
dnd at once bottled up using air-tight stopper or 
packed in lead-lined wooden boxes. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


army ; otherwise there would be a change of equili< 
brium,’ 

La Democrati¢e) Nouvelle—a clamorous paper, with 
a small but energetic following—improves the’ oppor- 
tunity to belabor both England aud America, which 
are described as the ‘great profiteers’: of the war. 
Possessing’ monster factories, gigantic fleets, unequaled 
superiority in production, they .seek. first of all to 
restore normal relations between governments. Is this 
idealism’? By no means. They want peace in order 
to sell their goods..,,.. he situation of our country is 
entirely different. It cannot accept a status quo 
which ensures its ruin, Three years after its victory, ’ 
after sacrificing everything to savé the hberty of the 
world, it is abandoned by its Allies.’ In other words, 
France. will not receive its dues from Germany. ‘By 
an apparent paradox, just when France is preoccupied 
with the disarmament of Germany, the main. object 
of our Allies is to disarm France.’ ee 

However, such outbursts apparently do not 
represent the Solid opinion of the country. Le Temps 
says in another issue that, during. the period from 
now until the conference is held, it will act ‘like a 
magnet upon all the political probleims of the universe.’ 

Some of the Italian papers are distrustful and 
even hostile, recalling-the disappointments of the Paris 
‘conference. However, even here the burden of 
comment is favorable, and the Vatican is reported to 
be enthusiastically in favor of President -Harding’s 
proposal. _ ; | 

Jules Sauerwein demands in Le Matin, that the 
Conference shall provide ample guaranties for the 
protectiod of france against Germany ; but does not, 
as might be expected from his previous articles, oppose 
disarmament. _ | 

The Berlin Vossische Zeitung believes that 
Germany should do everything in its power to favor 
the Conference.’ ‘Germany should be quite ready to 
give international guardnties for its awn disarmament 


and its future military conduct, providing the sanctions 


are withdrawn and it is allowed economic freedom, 
Germany must qualify this, however, by demanding 
that Poland also disarm, Just nowthat country is 
making a right dangerous toy of its weapons,’ 

Fournal de Geneve observes w= > 

‘he President of the United States is certainly an 
excellent man, and he us -reported to be a most intel- 


‘ligent one: Nevertheless, his attitude is surprising,. 


He has condemned ‘unsparingly the labors of his 
redecessor, He has even carefully demolished them, 
Towever, he is now pursuirig the same path, Does 
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he imagine that itis possible te limit or abolish 
armaments without lessening [the independence of 
governments, and impairing their sovereignty ° 


Current Opinion has the following on 
what the Japanese papers say on it :— 


Japanese newspaper sentiment on the subject of 
disarmament cannot be summed up in a sentence. 
Those organs which reflect the views of the clans 
speak a good word fot disarmament on_ principle, but 
they always find an objection to the immediate applica- 
tion of the principle. The organs of the purely political 
parties and those newspapers which are edited by poli- 
ticlans seem to agree that disarmament cannot come 
too soon, and they do not ask who shall_ begin first. 
. They want the government at Tokyo to lighten the 
burdens of the people, and they urge reduction of both 
army and navy asa good way to reduce the taxes. 
The papers that appeal to the masses complain that. the 
people’s representatives are not allowed even a voice 
in the matter. The great decisions are made by the 
clansmen and the military and naval magnates. If 
we were totake the point of viewof the popular Japanese 
press, we would have toinfer that even if the Diet 
or the Parliament voted to reduce) armaments, the 
clansmen and the Elder Statesmen would pay no atten- 
tion, They would go right on with their programs for 
a bigger fleet and a bigger army.. 


( 
The Asian Review of Japan writes :— 
THE ProgteM oF DISARMAMENT. 


The most important question that is at the present 
time occupying a large share in the public mind -in 
every country is the question of disarmament. 
Except the militaries whose interests obviously lié in 
the expansion of man-killing instruments, the whole 
world is firmly convinced of the fact that a lasting 
peace and consequently the happiness of mankind 
largely depend upon a satisfactorily permanent solution 
of this guestion. The sufferings and horrors which 
the people were subjected to during the last war have 
ttiade them realise the unmitigated evil that arises out 
of reckless expansion of armaments. 

Although not a day passes without the public heing 
catered with the news of the vigorous attempts on the 
‘ak of the United States senators and public men for 

ringing about a general disarmament, the feverish 
activities in the naval yards of America have not 
abated a bit. How can one roconcile the latter with 
the former ? If the United States were really solicitous, : 
she should have set an example before the other 
powers by stopping or at least postponing her colossal 
naval programme, argue the cynics. ‘They point 
out that by following this course America will not 
court any danger, because, as matters stand at present 
no power inthe world is in a position fo menace the 
United States whose existing military and econoniic 
resources far surpass those of any other nation in the 
world. And again if she desires to retain the moral 
leadership of the world’ which has fallen on her 
shotilders because of her entry into the world wat 
without any selfish niotive, she must be prepared to 
undergo some sacrifice for leading the way best cal- 
culated to advarice the{cause of world peace. If a power 
like America with more than sufficient potential force 
of every kind contends that she cannot suspend her 
Hjayal construction programme so long as an inter- 
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their imperfect and far less efficient means of defence,:*: 
not to speak of their geographically disadvantageéus: ‘is 
strategic position. ‘he other power who is also in ani 
advantageous position to take the lead in the matter ~.; 
is Great Britain. Although her statesmen and politicians’: 
are never found wanting in giving free expression to théir® 
earnest desire for disarmament, she has already launche"*2 
ed anew programme of gigantic battleships, which, * 
when completed, will excel in gun-power, size, speed and * 
fighting capacity any ship afloat. 
America, the two most pewerful and wealthiest nations2.8 
on earth, are pursuing a policy which cannot but make*.# 
other nations question the value of their solicitude for.-3 
disarmament. Unless these two powers ‘can show the®s: 
way to a curtailment of armaments by the practical a 
application of the principle to their case, there is little’. 
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possibility of the problem being’ solved satisfactorily, .°“’s 
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Irreligion and Immortality in England. 3:7 
The Bishop of London comments in the®:; 


- Morning Post upon the serious religious’. “ 


and moral reaction through which . 
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over pre-armistice .figures was 249 per cent for the 
whole population, and 154 per cent for women alone, 
There has been a slight decline, ascribed to hard times’ 
since last January. Few university men are applying:..* 
for ordination as. cléfgymen, partly because their ~:: 
parents discourage them from joing a “poor profes: | 
sion,” and partly because they are attracted by intrinsi- 
cally more mteresting careers. es 
Bishop Henly Hensen, of Durham, is’ % 
quoted thus on.the same. subject in the. 
Daily Telegraph :— a: 
I am disposed to think that we ate living in an age“! 
which consciously and unconsciously rejects religion <= 
itself, ~The seed’ has fallen upon stony ground, [ft is “« 
an age which is not friendly to Christian character. Fo °3 
think we must be quite honest and acknowledge that 
the tendencies which are at present prevailing are. 
largely anti-Christian. ‘The works of piety and ?.+ 
philanthropy which characterized so great a part of: -: 
the last century are threatened with failure. -The =" 
resources of religion, personal and material, are 
And the only movements which attract 
public sympathy are those which aim at masgs-bétters | 
ment. ? es nie 
Materialism has for the moment triumphed, and. ¢ 
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“ifs triumph can only work out in destruction. It must 
MralWays be sé, When man rejects his spirit, he 
seperishes. ea 







ts Over. all the land the old gray towers and spires of 
~. the churches still bear witness to the faith that has 
: ihe cold, but they are empty churches, and their 
‘bells no longer summon the good people to tender 
. meditation and to gentle prayer, England has no 
time for God, De 

«+, There are, it is true, some churches which are not 
“empty, and, some which are full. But the empty 
church is the rule rather than the exception. So is the 
empty chapel. Never in my lifetime has religion 
—@bbed so low. 
®' mation beat so feebly. I set no value upon the rite of 
=. churchgoing as a sign and symbol of moral vitality. 
4. Even if all our churches and chapels were closed, we 
‘might save our souls alive. But it is the soul- of :the 
sy Hation that is-empty. Hngland has no time for God. 
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&:.. "Nhe Centre of World Influence. / 
» Dr. Frank Crane writes 


on 


in Current 


ve; Opinion :— | 
2°. ‘There is no doubt that the English-speakitig - people 


“x, constitute the strongest group in the world to-day, finan- 
“cially, economically, morally and froin a military stand- 
EN point. |. oe . 

“\ Great Britain aad her colonies, including her ex-co- 
«. lony the United States of America, are the most power- 
ful homogeneous mass of people on earth. 
s... The center of this group, and its directing head, 
“used to be London. | 
= “But that day is passing, perhaps has passed. 

2 The scepter of world dominance is passing from 
~~ fLondon, as tn the'pages of history it passed [rom Paris, 
# from Spain, from Venice, from. Constantinople, ‘from 
“Rome, and so on back. , 
_ The center of world influence is shifting to America. 
-., M. Stéphane Lauzanne says, ‘America exerts the great- 
“est moral influence in the world.” | 


See 





| Teachers and Teaching. 
,; The same writer writes in the same 
"Journal — | 
Mr: Wells declarés to the, large audience of. the 
“. Saturday Evening Post that “teachers are bérn, not 
3 made.” He further says that the supply of born teachers 
= is so small that theré ts only one for 500 children, and 
= “only one passable teacher for 100 children.’! neo: 
* To get at the truth that underlies Mr. Wells's state- 
ment we need to realize what teaching is, Briefly, it 
is lighting a lamp, and not filling a bucket. — 
_ ‘That is to say, the real teacher is ‘one who inspires 
- ptipil with the love of learning or of éraftsman- 
ee a3 


he Ain of the Woild War:- . 
*. The Astan Review delivers itself thus on 
-the dith. of the world war ;—~ 
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x. James Douglas ‘writes in the Daily’ 
: . Express :— 
N 


_ Wish that it were so. 


Never has the spiritual pulse of the- 





President Harding of the United States is reported 
to have said inthis Memorial Day addréss at Arlington 
Cemetery on’“May 30 that, during the last] great war, 
free peoples fought the autociacies and thereby render- 
ed noblest service to the cause of the world. How we 
' We, cannot, however, blink at 
facts which, unfortunately, prove the contrary. Has 
there been an end of autocracies in the world 7 Have 
the victors kept the numerous pledgés| and‘ promises 
which they so freely made~during the progress of 
the war ?; Has the world really been made a better 
place to live in? In place of vanquished autocracies 
there have come into being many more powerful and 
aggressivé atitocracies, with .conscience completely 


‘deadened.as a consequence of continuous indulgence 


in humanity-staggering acts during the last conflagra- 
tion. Solemn pledges and promises which were made 
to the ear have been broken to the heart without 
the least compunction. Arrogance, vanity and selfish 
and narrow nationalism have replaced the higher 
and nobler feelings. The worship of Mamnion has 
been substituted for that of God. ‘The frame of 
mind of _ the allied peoples is such that if Christ. 


were to reappear today before: them and preach the 
gospel, He would be taken for a maniac and im- 
“mediately put into a lunatic asylum, 


- The European nations fought among’ themselves 
not for any high ideals as President Harding would 
have the world believe, but for domination and~ seélf- 
agerandisement, as every line of the'Peace treaties bears 
out. While the centrals were more frank in the 
declaration of their war aims, the allies put forth 
their utmost efforts to conceal their real intentions 
and indulged in any amount of camouflage in order to 
-beguile the world into the belief that they were 
tighting for a just cause. Had the allies not- been 
victorious and their real designs not been exposed 
by the Peace treaties which are a standing monu- 
ment to their spirit of aggression, the world would 
have cotinued to believe in the sinecrity, of the profes- 
sions made’ by them during the war. By proving 
false to the ideals preached by themselves, the allies 
have recklessly squandered a rich moral heritage in the 
pursuit:of material gains and rendered themselves 
completely unfit for carrying forward any further the 
torch of avestern civilisation, 

fs | : 


~ Political. Reform in China and India. 


Hsu Shih-Chang, President of China, 
has written a book from which Georges 


' Soulie de Morant publishes the following 


extract in La Revue Mondiale :— ~ , 


In China we are trying to modernize our -govert- 
ment, ‘There is the same effort in' India, where ambi- 
tious and eager, young men want to adopt Western 
methods outright, without stiidying with sufficient care 
the diflerences of race, and the fact that’ Occidental 
government is the product of an exclusively Occidental 
civilization. Our political reforms ought to be based, 
so lar.as possible, upon our own experiences, precedents, 
and culture. | 
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How €an Mankind Be Happy ? 
The same Chinese writer observes :— 
The West has not yet begun to teach what we have 

always taught in China,’ that the welfare of the nations 
and the happiness of mankind do riot depend primarily 
on science, intelligence, glory, or a government powerful 
abroad; but that theydepend,onlabour, thrift, considera~ 
tion for our neighbors, and mutual helpfulness, ‘Lhe 
latter are non-material objects in life, but the most 
important for which we can strive. Idleness, prodi- 
gality, covetousness, tyranny—these we must root out 
of our hearts. Confucius says: ‘You do not keep tn 
your house a thing that is poisonous and Spoiled. 
Why then do you keep in your heart a sentiment that 
envenoms human happiness ?’ 
on three principles : self-perfection, respect of justice, 
and resistance to tyranny. These are the principles 
upon which all social life is based. 

’ Europe is already old enough for us to discern from 
its history the common origin of all its wars and revolu- 
tions, and to base on them a doctrine and a method of 


. “instructions that will protect us from déceiving ourselves 
and others. .During China's five thousand years of his- 


tory, practically every doctrine and theory of life and 
society hasbeen examined and tested. Even Commun- 
ism, which is now ruining Russia, was tried for twenty 
years in the twelfth century of the Christian cra through- 
out the whole CelestialEmpire. The results were precise- 
ly what they have been in Russia: misery, famine, public 
despair, violent revolutions, and bloody repression. 
Theland was re-allotted each year according to the 
number of persons in a family ; the government distri- 
buted in the spring the seed which must be returned to 
Cattle and other livestock were 
loaned to farmers by the government. But, the prin- 
ciples of private property and of personal liberty are 
tao deeply rooted in the hearts of men. "China had to 
give up this unnatural theory. Ought such lessons, 
bought with so much suficring, to be of no seryice 
whatever to the world? Is humanity to continue thus 
blindly mutilating itself, plunging headlong through 
ever bloodier disasters toward an unknown goal ? | 
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Government Aid in Foreign Trade. 
W.L. Miller writes in the” Political 


“Seience Quarterly :—- 


Twenty years ago business men would have 
ridiculed any suggestion that the government 
send tradé scouts abroad for the purpose of 
developing foreign commerce. Powerful mer- 
chants who conducted foreign business had 


' theirown representatives in the countries in 


4 


which they were interested. Other business 


“concerns, caring primarily for the rich domestic 
trade, were slow to enter the foreign field, | 


mainly because of the extra trouble involved and 


the large initial costs. 
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Indeed, not until several years prior to the 
outbreak of the European War did any goveri- 


“ment establish an organization for ‘the specific 


purpose of collecting economic data in foreign 
countries. The immediate results were such as 


- to justify the new system. 
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His doctriné is based | 


~ 


that itis militant. 






The writer gives brief analysis of the. 
British, French, Italian, Brazilian, Ame-. 
rican, German, Japanese, Chinese, Venezue- 


‘lan, Mexican, Finn, Latvian, Kumanian; 
‘Belgian, and Norwegian systems, to indix: 


cate the serious . efforts which  severat: 
important commercial nations are making” 
to develop foreign markets in an endea-' 
vour to. maintain home industries and? 
lessen unemployment. What and where? 
is the Indian system ? i 
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— “Four Immoralities of the Church.” “a 
| Dr. Frank Crane prefaces his article in? 
the Century Magazine on “The Four 
Immoralities of the Church” partly thus +i: 
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wholesome ripening of the human race. ati 
The purpose of what lam about to say is to. 
After thirty years of activity as a Christian. 
ninister, I record what in my judgment are the. 
four fundamental immoralities, of the’church. °f, 


‘say immoralities because I believe these things- 


to be deeper than errors; they are radical des’ 
partures from the.norm of Jesus. These are‘? 


. first, that it is exchisive; second, that it jis: 


respectalle : third, that it is free; and fourth, 


the: 


Then he formulates and explains th 
We will not quote 


“four immoralities.”’ 
the explanations in full. 


First, that it is exclusive. That is, it re; 


cognizes a non-membership. It excommunicates.’ 


It acknowledges there are hereties, infidelg,'! 
what not, who are not of its body and: 
comtntiiion. Thus it has boundaries. It iss 
not the world ; itis another one of the many: 
sections into which the world is divided. I says 
this is immoral, because the distinguishing: 
characteristic of Christianity isthat itis the first: 
great nonethnic religion: Before it all religions? 
had been national or racial expressions! 
Now, the inclusiveness of Jesus’ program -is: 
its very essence;;so that when we make. it® 
exclusive we destroy its very nature. We pierce? 
its heart. That is why it ts immoral, The. 
churches, as we find them to-day, are orga*: 
nizations. As far as their form is concerned; 
they are in the same category as political: 
parties, lodges, clubs, and orders, The common 
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“idea seems to be that Jesus organized a group, 


ere 


“which He called a church. But He not only 
“thad no such thing in mind, but ‘such a thing 
ds utterly heathenish, a stone blindness to His 
intention, and directly opposite to His mind. 
- The idea was a gospel ‘of contagious friend- 
ship, but it fellinto a’ world obsessed with the 
triumphant fallacy of the Roman Empire, and 
- Sold its soul for a mess of organization-pottage. 
‘Christianity is essentially wunorganizable. 
When you organize it you destroy its chief 
_charm. You change a living spirit intoa dead 
_ steam-roller. 
. " The second immorality is that the church is 
respectable. 
_¢ommon one of mistaking station in life for 
_iifeitself. To belong to the church gives -one 
-acertain social position ; it is an asset toward 
getting on; toward acquiring a reputation, 
-even toward getting rich. , This immorality 
flows out of the preceding one, for to be exclu- 
“sive means to be tespectable. 
-cannot thus reprove the class -feeling, which 
“ig the curse of the world. It stands mute 
*and helpless before the swarming millions, 
~because itself is a class, and thus Socialism, 
’ Bolshevism, and all the cults of bitterness 
rage unstopped among the  proletariate. 


If Jesus‘is in the church at all to-day, He 
. stands at the door, and, extending His hand 
toward the vast crowd in the street, exclaims, 
‘Behold my mother and my brethren !” 
. The church has always been greedy for money. 
“Its excuse, of course, is that it needs money with 
which to do good. Butitserror liesin assutn- 
ing that mankind is morally helped by the giv- 
“jing or spending of money, while the truth is 
“that almost the entire ethical value connected 
“with money liesin the making ofit. Money- 
waking touches the whole life of the people, their 


The error here is that ancient and- 


The church 
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daily concerns, their every activity; money-giv- - 


‘ing is too frequently only an attempt to heal the 
“tnjustice of our methods of money-getting. 
“Forty billion dollars poured into the coffers of 
-the church to-morrow would not advance the 
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to give away or to sell. Jt is service. Like 
the broker or the advertising man or the law- 
yer, it truthfully should say, “We sell nothing 
-but service.” The lawyer does not sell justice ;' 
he sells his time and talent to you to assist you 


‘to get justice for yourself, which is-the only way 


it can be got. So theclergyman and his church 
are bringing a service to the community which 
the people of the community want, and would 
be eager to get if they could pay for it like 
honest folk, and not have it thrust upon. them 
as if they were mendicants. When you offera 
man something for which he is expected to' 
give nothing to you in return, you depreciate 
the value. of your goods, you pose as his 
benefactor and superior, and you insult his 
manhood, ; . 
The fourth immorality I want to discuss is, 


.that is militant. -This needs to be defined. I 


mean that the church aggressively proposes 


.to do people good, to uplift them, to convert 


them. This is spiritual snobbery, which is the 
worst kind. When I essay to convert you, I 
imply that Iam better than you, and that you 


-need to be made like me. When I approach 


you to uplift you and improve your character, 
it implies that I am as a teacher, you are 
asa pupil; lamas a papa, and you as a child. 
This has-always been a matter of mirth to 
healthy-minded observers. Going back to the 
founder of-our faith; we find none ofthis. Jests 
held no monster revival meetings: In fact, He _ 
did not work; Heloafed. And you-cannot see 
the point to that until you get the right 
notion of what religion is, It is nothing, in its 
essence, but personal influence. Religion is thé 
personal infuence of God. 


wre 





Can Man be Over-civilised ? : 
The Scientific American answets this 
question partly thus :— ; 
If we ask whether a man can be over-civi-. 


‘lized, the answer depends, no doubt, largely 


upon the bias of the individual passing judg- 
ment. Still more, however, it depends on cir- 
cumstance. Over-civilized—over-civilized for 
what? A book-keeper in a New York office 
is a very useful member of society. He is pro- 
-hably the last man against whom any of us 
would bring the accusation which we are dis- 
cussing. But let chance~a shipwreck for ex- 
ample—completely isolate him from his fellows, 
and in’ most cases he will be quite unable to 
meet the new situation, which to a savage in 
the jungle might present no particularly diffi: 
cult. problems, | ; 

This is the paradox of civilization : that the © 
more, perfect, the more-refined the methods em- 
ployed by man to wage the struggle for exis« 
tence, the more helpless does the isolated indivi- - 
dual become. Think only how embarrassed you 
would be; especially on the advent of winter, if 
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you should be unable to procure so simple a 
thing as a match. 

Can man be over-civilized ? 

In the recent past the evolution of our race 
has been, not so much the development of the 
individual as that of society, of the organization 
of men and machines, which work in unison to 
maintain our complex modern industrial life. 
The individual, today, is probably little differ- 
ent, anatomically and physiologically, from 
what he was five thousand years ago. But the. 
social organism is. radically changed. Evolu- 
tion has proceeded in this respect, at a speed 
which mocks all comparison with any of her 
previotis performances. | oes 

But let man beware! The time of his pros- 
perity is his hour of danget ! Take stock and- 
count the cost! We have been living on our- 
eapital.’ A few hundred, or at most a few: 
thousand~years and our dwindling coal supply 
will be wholly spent. ..When_that day comes, 
the barbarian, the savage ( if such there be ), 
innocent, and therefore independent of our. 
“modern improvements,’ may lead-in .the death 
race with the ebbing tide. 

Unless—unless man proves the exception to 
the biologica! rule; as he may. For what 
species, in all the world’s long history, ‘foresaw: 
the danger a thousand years before its onset ? 


What Prolong Life ? 
_ “ Vitamines” are a factor in prolonging 
life says the Scientific American :~ 


Only in the rarest instances has human life 
endured beyond the century mark, and the 
hope that we shall ever be able appreciably to 
lengthen the maximum span of existence seems 
somewhat chimerical. But a series of recent 
experiments holds the rather definite promise 
that such a thing is not impossible, and that we 
may be enabled to wage such a successful fight 
against old age that aman. will still be “young” 
and virile at a hundred. The agency which 
promises this miracle is the mysterious food 
element which scientists have named “vita- 
mines,” 


The Russian Famine. 
According to the New Republic, 


The Russian famine approaches in vastness 
the greatest historical calamities which have 
fallen upon the human race. The extent of the 
area involved, the multitude struck by death, 
the attendant phenomena of whole populations 
fleeing from hunger and plague and hurling 
themselves blindly and desperately against the 
barrier of bayonets which the instinct of self- 
preservation forces other populations to set up 
against them—all this gives_a certain majesty 
of horror, such as forms the mispiration of De 
enincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe, 


i 


food has come too late. 


CALS: 


The causes of this great calamity are 


twot— . : 


- First there is the unparalleled -heat and-. 
drouth in which the crops of the whole Volga--% 
region have been burned up. But famine is not — 
a new phenomenon in Russia. Almost every. 
year there is a local shortage somewhere, and. 


perhdps once in a decade this extends to several 


provinces, but surplus in other portions of the: - 
country circumscribes the famine and relieves it.. - 
This time there is no surplus anywhere. Thé . 
peasants, discouraged by the policy of the Soviet. 2 


government in commandeeriug their crops for: 


the cities, have limited their planting to what is. : 
necessary for their own subsistence. Once more : 
it appears that Lenin’s theory is ahead of prac. 
tice, and that public service as an economic. =; 
unpulse cannot take the place of private gain. %. 
His change of policy permitting free trade in. - 
In this situation, how- . 


ever, itis peculiarly heartless to fall back on, 
catises. 


one chief source of help—America. 
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The Purpose of the Universe is Play. 


To blame Lenin is as much beside the <= 
immediate point as to blame God. The one in-:3 
stant and immediate question is relief. There 1s ‘= 





According to the Playground, the pur- C 
pose of the universe is play. Hasit re- -.: 


discovered the teaching’ of the Hindu~, 


Bhakti-Sastras regarding the -Lila of God? 
This American journal writes :— 


The purpose of the Universe is play. The >, 
artists know that, and they know that Play * 


and Art and Creation are different names for “: 
the same thing.....a thing that is sweats and «:: 


agonies and ecstasies, 


Allthe troubles and travails the human race —° 
has experienced in making itself himan and all ~~ 
the trouble it is having in making itself into ~~. 
something better than hutianity now is, look => 
towards the production of a being who shall. . 


devote himself more and more to conscious. © 


creation, to play. 


That is the next destination towards which °2 


present purpose in the universe. 


The artists who know more than anyone *‘. 
else about Play, which is Art, whichis Crea- .% 
The | 
worlds exist for the purpose of producing art- 3. 
ists in order that artists may produce new *. 


tion, must be the leaders and the guides. 


worlds. 
Art includes poetry. 
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Outdoors the Best Educational Background; : 


_the pageant of life is moving. That is the = 
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We read in the Playground ef ye8 
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ee Dallas Lore Sharp, called by John 
rroughs ‘‘the greatest nature writer in 
erica,’”? recently declared outdoor life and 
raining along the lines of Indian life make 


“ehildren alert and resourceful and fit them for 
"the problems of life. 
“ed his own four sons in oe way ona Massa- 
| ehusetts farm. 


Professor Sharp has train- 


“< “Pwo of my four boys ° were born eee: and 


the four of them have had experiences with every- 
thing that lives and growson the farm and in the 
: woods here-abouts. 
‘trapped and fished summer and winter. 


They have gone bare-foot, 
They 


have traveled these hills, making i 
. with all forms of animal life.. 


‘“ That’s-the kind of back-ground, it seems 


to me, that every child has a right to, and 


that’s what is behind our educational theory. 


ha 
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| that, 


with that of other units. 
investigation, there were said to be 24,000 colo- _ 
‘ed troopsin the Rhine Province. 
: has Since been increased to 45,000. These forces 


~ and Indo- -China, 
— negroes being ‘only a few hundred.’ 


~A, second reason for our coming here was to 
give the boys an experience that would make 


“them self-sufficient, introspective, capable of 
» doing things, on their -own initiative. Nothing 
hasizes a boy’s personality more than to 
find himself. frequently alone and forced to 


ae upon his own resources,” 


Dramatics in Schools. 
The same journal informs its readers 


“ The Recreation Training School of Chicago, 


« guceessor to. the ‘Recreation Department of the 
': Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, of 
which Miss Neva.L. Boyd is director, will have 
anew department next year starting October 


first. Mrs, Charlotte B. Chorpenning will have 


" charge of this new: department, which will be 
' known as the Department of Dramatic Art and © 
' Pageantry. As a part of their field work all 
‘students will be given opportunity to direct, 
_eostume and stage plays’ with children and 


adults in schools, settlements, community 


_ centers and with other groups. 
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White and “Coloured” Soldiers’ Morals. 
According to the Living Age, . 


Acarefulinquiry has atte been conducted 
in the occupied districts of the Rhine by a com- 


_ mission appointed by the Swedish Christian 


Society. It supports in the main the views of 
those who maintain that the general level of 
conduct of the colored troops compares favorably 
At the. time of'the 


The number 


are drawn from Northern Africa, Madagascar, 
the number of full-blooded 
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Education in Japan, | 
A correspondent, lately’ sin Japan, 
piblishes his general inipression of educa- _ 
tion in Japan on the front page of The 


Times Educational Supplement in these 
words :— 


_ ‘The first thing that strikes the visitor is the 
universality of education in Japan. Everyone 
can read and write, and at every turn we come 
across school boys ard girls. Even if education 
were not compulsory, so greatis the popular 
demand that it would have tobe supplied by 
the State. More important stillis the interest 
taken in educational matters after student days 
are done. When travelling with Japanese young 
mien one finds them réading the most flearn- 
ed works—often in French or German. They 
study most patiently such subjects asthe latest 
reference works on the resources of “Burope or 
India. In acrowded tramear in Tokgo I saw 
one reading Maurice Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird.” 
What struck me most perhaps was a visit to 
the Inrperial University at Tokyo one summer 
afternoon at 5, About 150 students were reading 


- there in silence, with the greatest possible con- 


centration. And side by side with this memory [ 
like to think of “judo” —ju-jitsu, Japanese. wrest- 
ling—which the students practise with marvel- 
lous patience, skill and adherence to etiquette. In 


. England we like to think of individuality as the 


keynote of our education. In Japan eyerything 
is systematized, and each of the nine million 
students seems to havea place matked out for 


‘him. Possibly. the greatest achievement in the 


history of education .has been thé external 
transformation of Japan in some 50:years. 

- There are no short cuts to educationin Japan, 
The. Japanese student ‘will have 14 years’ of 
study behind him before he can enter a wniver- 
sity, and the doors to this are carefully 


. guarded, Thus, whilst education is provided 


for all, only those likely to profit from it are 
admitted to the higher branches, ability being. 
the test. Equally ‘remarkable is the system of| 
special schools. These include technical, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and nautical. Schools, as 
well as technical continuation schools—over 
10,000 in all: To repeat the list world be 
like writing a catalogue, suffice it to say 
that the Japanese* youth has abundance of 
opportunity, whether: lie desires an ordinary 
education or one of a specialized. type, and 
arrangements are made that he can have the 
latter at the period of life when he is most 
fitted to benefit therefrom. 


_ The difficulty of insufficient accomoda- 
tion is met thus :— ! 

As in England, there are often dificultie: 
in the way of supplying sufficient institution 


to meet the demand, This difficulty is me 
partly by having sometimes more pepe that 
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strictly the Department wold like, and 


occasionally by having different sets in the 
same buildings at different times in the day. 
The buildings are mostly of wood and built on 
acommon plan. The class-rooms are uniformly 
bright, lofty, and airy. The equipment is 
ample without being too elaborate or too costly. 
The students in Japan look very cheerful and 
Great attention is paid to the physical 
culture of both boys and girls. 

A pleasant feature is the attention paid to 


physical culture. Ihave already mentioned the. 


ju-jitsu, but drill and fencing-also are admirably 
done. Of Western games, baseball seems the 
favourite. Asfarasan outsidercan judge, the 
schoolboys of the rising generation are many of 
them much bigger physically than their pre- 
decessors—and possibly this is in part a result 
of their admirable training at school It is good 
too to see the skill of girls at out-of-door games 
and drill. During the recess it is no uncommon 
sight to see them passing about a football, I 
noticed one excellent practice in an elementary 
common school, -After the day’s work is done, 
girls and boys tidy up the class-rooms, washing 
the floors and cleaning the windows. ‘This is 
surely far better than any amount of essays-on 
the dignity of labour. In a common school 
boys and girls learn in the same building : they 
sit in different class-rooms. 


School gardens, hostels, etc., are next 
referred to. 

Interesting too is the attention paid to. the 
school garden. After school a whole class may 
be hard at work under the supervision of a 
master. Hostels are maintained on Japanese 
lines. Boys sleep on the matting, and have 
often little tables suitable for use when they 
sit on the floor. Everything is kept ‘spotlessly 
clean, and, according to Japanese-custom, shoes 
are removed before anyone enters a building. 
The insistence on courtesy and the observance 
of etiquette is very marked. The Japanese are 
naturally a polite people, and itis good that, 
whilst borrowing what fits them from the West, 
they still keep to their old standards. 

Statistics relating to the careers chosen 
by yvraduates are very instructive and 
interesting. . . 


. Of graduates from the Imperial University, 
about 3,000 have become teachers and 4,000 


Career armen omen 
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entered on business careers. Seven hundred be- 
came lawyers ; 4,000 entered Government se 
vice. The point for usto note is that so man 
of the best brains deliberately take up busine 
ot school teaching as their profession. | 

About school hygiene, art, etc, we’ 
read :—~ a 

Elaborate efforts seem made in connexio 
with school hygiene—looking after eyes, ‘teeth 
and the like. There is an annual physical exam 
nation for each student. In these days. schoo 
have their own physicians. Records are care 
fully: kept as tothe physical progress of eachy* 
pupil. A constant sight is excursions of school ie 
boys and girls accompanied by teachers toe# 
places of interest—museums, temples, fairs, and. 
the like. Pupils are constantly taught to map, 
out the country. Each school boasts it 
museum. Japanese art as taught in the schools: 
is very pleasing, and efforts are made to encoure 
age the teaching of music. ‘3 

The education of women is well attend 
ed to. . ‘ 

Remarkable, too, is the interest taken in the: 
education of women. Of the Women’s University =’ 
at TokyoI carry three main pictures; about... 
150 women listening to a lecture on physiology,” 29 
all bright and keen; a large school of cookery::..: 
with the most suitable appliances for Japanese’ 
and Western cookery, and a biological labora~ 
tory, where experimental work was being steadi-. 
ly performed. : 












What specially strikes the visitor is the: a 
great field of opportunity that the 
Japanese student has. Pee. 


_ Ifhe wishes to specialize.in any particular... 
line, he has every facility in his own country,* + 
whether he goes to the university or not. A: 
number of students are sent abroad annually by. 
the State—for specific purposes and under strict: 
conditions, These purposes would include such: 
subjects as otology, electro-mechanical engineer~. 
ing, naval architecture, leather industry, applied: 
chemistry, and teaching. These students on. 
their return to Japan will place what they have* 
learned at the disposal of the State. : 
Perhaps the most striking testimony to the 
value of educationis given by the position of > 
agriculture in the country. Almost every acre. 
seems utilized. The latest methods suited to the 


condition of the country are employed. i. 





i. Invia’s RESPONSES ‘ro THE WORLD, © 
Ty ECENTLY there has been’ founded in 
Paris an association sociale et comnier- 
ciale hindoue, the social and commer- 
Cia] association of the Indians. 
.The Indian merchants of Paris constitute 
a conspicuous commercial colony in France. 
Their subscription to the’ French soldiers’ 
fund has been appreciated by the French 
government in generous terms. 
. The Paris Indians have kept touch with 
India also in almost every phase of her con- 
temporary life. They have contributed finan- 
cial assistance to the Gurukul at Hardwar, 
to the Servants of India Society at Poona, 
to the Amritsar relief fund, to the library’ at 
Bolpur, to the Bose Institute of Calcutta, and 
to the Tilak Swaraja Treasury. They.are 
going .to found two scholarships for post- 
graduate students of Indian universities ten- 
able in one or other of the industrial colleges 
of France. 


In the United States last year while 


merchants and bankers from Delhi, Mysore, ' 


Calcutta and Bombay were passing through 
New York and Chicago the domiciled 
“Hindu” ‘traders started the project of some- 
thinglike an Indian Chamber of Commerce. As 
fs. well known, the Hindus of the New, World 
have made a name for themselves among the‘ 
Americah public in various walks of ‘life,—in 
engineering establishments, in chemical 
factories, in the silver market, in academic 
circles, in the. Irish and Catholic world, in 
journalism, in the federal and state congresses, 
in labour associations, and also in ‘political 
‘prisons for having organized in 1915-16, as 
was charged. by the public prosecutor of San: 
Francisco, the “naval invasion of a depen- 
dency of the King of: England” and _ thus 
having violated the then’ neutrality of..the 


United States. The impact of this name is | 


“already considerable not only ‘on India at 
“home but also on every nation great and 
‘small from China to Peru. 7 
In Yokohama and Kobe also there are 
Indian commercial communities of substan- 
“tial. importance. The Hindu merchants of 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF YOUNG INDIA 


Japan have many good social acquaintances 
among the Japanese men of light and lead- 
ing. One of their latest gifts for India has 
been announced inthe papers. It consists 
of a donation of several thousand rupees to 
the University of Bombay for founding. a 
scholarship to bé granted to women students. 

As one surveys facts-of this order from the 


” different corners of the two hemispheres, one 


~ 


, Mauritius, 


feels the magnitude of India’s life-force and 
of Indian institutions outside of the geo- 
graphical’ limits of India. To the manifold 
stimuli of the werld India.is responding in 
diverse ways. There has occurred a veritable 
expansion of India. . | 

Our country has grown not only intensively 
but also in extension. The “deepening” of 
India is being felt today by the tremendous 
power which our unlettered peasants and 
working men have -been exerting -on the 
intelligentsia and on public life. This is but 
an aspect of the new democracy which is fast 
conquering all mankind. But the widening 
of India is perhaps not yet consciously realized 
by many. It is, however,--already a potent 
force among the chief spiritual agencies 
which are working towards internationalizing 
the world, 


* 
4 ~ 


2. GREATER INpIA. 

Wherever on earth there lives an Indian 
there is an India. We have thus an India 
in Japan, an India in Fiji, an India in 
an India in South Africa, an 


_ India in the Americas, and an India in every 


country of. Europe. Greater India is’ made 
up of these Indias outside of India. 

- The citizens of this Greater India come 
from almost every district of India. They 
speak all Indian dialects and profess all 
creeds of the South-Asia sub-continent. 
Among them are tobe found manual and 
intellectual workers of all grades. There are 
farmers,*artisans, sailors, chemists, physicians, 
engineers, journalists, poets, teachers, 
political agitators, religious preachers, shop- 


keepers, and captains of industry as well as. 
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representatives of commerce, who have con- 
tributed to this widening of India’s horizon. 


What has this Greater India done for’ 


mankind ? And what does this Greater India 
seek to achieve for the world ? 

Greater India is a unit of enlarged experi- 
ences. and_ thought-compelling discoveries. 
The first discovery of India abroad is that not 
every man among the independent natioris is 
every day discovering the laws of gravita- 
tion, radio-activity, or relativity. Its second 
discovery is that not every women among. 
the free peoples isa Madame Curie, a Helen 
Keller, or an Ellen Key. 

Not the least noteworthy among Greater 
India’s discoveries in the course of its diversi- 
fied development are the facts that the 
governments of.the “great powers” are run 
in responsible positions by persons whose 
Capacity for administration, intellectual and 
moral, is entirely mediocre, not less so than 
is that of thousands of present-day Indians 
who might be invited to occupy the same. 
offices, and that consequently the kind of 
nen who organize the cabinets or manipulate 
-he war-machines or are sent out to take 
charge of the embassy in foreign lands or to 
rule subject nations are even now plentiful 
in each and every province of [ndia. 

Greater India has also discovered through: 
its intimate camaraderie and social 
course among foreign races that the intrigues, - 
jealousies, meannesses and animosities which 
farm the daily routine of public life in the: 
independent world,—not only as between 
country and countty, but also as between > 
denomination and denomination, party and- 
party, and individual and individual—are no- 
where less deep and less dehumanizing than 
are any such conflicts as prevail in India to- 
day or may have prevailed in the past. 


In other words; Greater India has accom- : 


plished only one thing. Its experiences and 
discoveries in the realm of human values have 
established the equality of Indian men and 
women withthe men aud women of the 
leading races. The life-processes and self.-. 
realizations of Greater India have domonstrat- 
ed that India’s sons and daughters are capable 


of solving the same problems in industry, in 


arts, in science, and in politics as are the men 
and women of Europe, America, and Japan. 
The moral of this self-consciousness is 
obvious. ‘Declare yourself to be a power,” 
says Greater India to India at home, “and 
you.are already a power. Force yourself into 


inter- - 


__ abroad 


x : 


‘the notice of mankind, and mankind will take 


note of you. 
will tend to meet you half-way.” The one. 
thing that India needs to-day is the final 


\ " 


dose of dehypnotization. .  ». 


As long as there was no Greater India the. - 
world was deprived of the free message of 
one-fifth of the human race, It was the inter- — 
est of the chauvinists to keep India a “closed - 
question” in interparliamentary discussions: 
But India’s forced isolation was abruptlys. 


broken and her teeming millions opened up’ 


to the world when in 1905 Young India an-.. 


nounced itself born. 


Since then the greatest achievement of . 
Young India has consisted in the ‘creation of. 
an “Indian problem” in the civilization of | 
every nation that is worth anything. Every: 


Seek the recognitien of the. 
world-powers as one of their peers, and they - 


great”. 





. 


+ 


great power has now an “Indian portfolio” as _ 


an important section of its foreign affairs. All 


these “Indian questions” and “Indian inter-~ 
ests” of the different peoples are but different 
phases of one vast, conquering, self-conscious | 


Greater India. And this interpenetration. 


between the world and India bids: fair to_ 
be the most far-reaching dynamic shaktz in 
the science and life of the coming decades. © 


8. Tet Wor.ip-TEs’, 


Equality between the East and the West, - 
-——this then is the message of.Greater India. 


From a .certain standpoint it might be 


pronounced that international trade is at. 


present perhaps the most important line of 


work in which India can demonstrate the. 
equality of its methods, merits and achieve--: 


ments with the rest of the world. Every 


Indian who is successfully maintaining an 


office in foreign trade centres,—in Petrograd,. 
in Berlin, in Rome, in Rio de Janeiro, in New 


York, in Tokyo, in Paris,—is thus automati- 


cally rendering one of the greatest services” 
to our motherland. - 


The world is being taught by the sheer - 
logic of facts, by the very fact of success, . 


that the brains and morals of Indians are. 


made up of the same stuff as are those of 


the nations who have the privilege of being 


represented by their armies, navies, air-fleets, - 


and flags, Each and every Indian merchant 
1s 
India’s spirit of adventure, of India’s ability 
to compete with foreigners in the race for 
life’s expansion, of India’s will to conquer. 


The standard of measuring life’s values: 
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the standing advertisement of 






Sif one and the same for all mankind. The 
more frequent and varied, therefore, the 
Sthances that India obtains to come into 
“anobstructed competition and cooperative 


“intercourse with the creative nations, the - 


“more constant will be the opportunities to 
“prove by comparison that India’s mettle is 
‘of the same worth as that of her rivals. 

= Such an appraisal by the world-standard 
“Young “India has sought to establish in’ all 
-its'functions since the event of 1905. And 
this evaluation of India by comparative criti- 
-cism has served, on the one hand, to rectify 
the erroneous notions which India used to 
“entertain in regard to the-world, and on the 
‘other, to demolish the superstitions which 
_the world had propagated in regard to India. 
In one word, the activities of Young India 
have been -tending to open the eyes of all 
‘mankind. Indeed this methodology of object- 
‘ive comparisons is steadily contributing to 
“an epoch-making revolution in the psychology 
“of races. : 


4. Younc INDIAN IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
i BALANCE, | 
~ "What now is this world-test ? In what 
‘has consisted the breaking up of India’s 
isolation ? How has Young India managed to 
throw itself open to the play of wshva-shaktt 
( World-forces ) ? : 
- Let us be specific, although it is rather 
delicate to single out names. But perhaps 
the names may be taken to stand for types. 
Leaving the old world-famous names of 
Bosé, Ray, Seal and Tagore aside—for our 
concern is with Young India—among younger 
workers India has \today a C. V. Raman 
of Madras whose investigations in the mechan- 
ism of musical instruments and in the theory 
- of sound-vibrations some times form a feature 
of the principal physical journals of Great 
Britain and America. The mathematicians 
_of the world find in a Ganesh Prasad of 
~Benares as good a colleague as do the 
mechanical engineers of all nations in a 
Shankar Abaji Bishe, the Maratha inventor 
_of type-casting machines, or the physicistsin a 
- Meghnad Saha of Bengal. And from Bengal 
comes a Jnan Chandra Ghosh whose work 
_ the world’s chemists have honoured by confer- 
_ring_on it the patent of “Ghosh’s Law.” 
| Thus has India succeeded in exposing 
itself to the whirlpool -of international cur- 
rents. The world is not complete without 
India. And India’s claim of equality with 
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the nations is a claim’ to partnership on a 
dignified platform of mutual respect and ap- 
preciation. It is possible today to advance 
this claim simply because consciously or 
unconsciously India has come to be tried in 
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the international balance,—in other words, | 


because of the development of a Greater India 
or India’s interpenetration with the world. _ 
Nobody must have failed to notice that, 


curiously enough, almost every book written 


by an Indian, which has been sent out for 
appraisal in Eur-America, has invariably 
been able to win the reputation for its author 
as quite scientific, learned, original, first-rate 
and so forth. In American estimation a Vaman 
Gobind Kale and a Radha Kamal Mukerjee 
are no mean economists: in French opinion 
a Jadu Nath Sarkaris a great historian re- 
presenting a type of eminent men whom 
India can count in contemporary science ; 
in the British press a Radha Kumud 
Mookerji andan S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 
are but specimens of a group of scholars 


whose Critical handling of antiquities leaves 


hardly anything to be desired. Likewise do 
the ethnologists of the world value the work 
of a Sarat Chandra Ray_or Rama Prasad 
Chanda. . : 

Itis noEa mere Indian test nora mere 
Asian examination through which India has 
been passing these sixteen years. Young 
India has chosén to submit to a cosmic trial, 
toa world-test,--the same by which Japan, 
Germany, Russia, the United States, Italy, 
England and France are tried. And Young 
India has been coming out as A. I. in every 
(field it has had a fair chance to attempt. 

Take éven politics. Come to any country 
on the surface of the earth and be convinced 
by personal experience that the most influen- 
tial foreign element in the non official politics 
of that nation is the young men and women 
of India who happen to be settled there. 
Young India by its idealism and heroic resis- 
tance to obstacles is enriching the civilization 
of every important people. The self-sacrifice 
of Young India is a perpetual object lesson to 
the youngsters of every race. 

The world has come to realize that neither 
the idealism of Young Germany during the 
epoch of its War of Liberation in the early 
years of the nineteenth century nor the 
Bushido of Young Japan in its self-defence 
against the Russian avalanche in the early 

ears of the twentieth can stand comparison 


with the sddhana, the strivings, the devotion 





to ey a the indamuted pursuit a mission 
in the face of monumental difficulties which 
India’s patriots have been exhibiting to the 
world, heedless of the fruits of their.endeavour. 
Young India is accordingly a spiritual force 
in international politics and a powerful 
factor in world-culture. 


And of course Young India is a very 


challenge to the status guo in world-order, to 
the powers that be. Young India is adored 
in Japan and admired in Germany. Young 
India is respected in Russia as it will be res- 
pected in Italy, in France, and in every other 


country which has an interest in the rearrange- 


ment of world-forces. And Young. India is 
loved in the United States. 


5, THE FoRXIGN AFFILIATION OF INDIAN 
 PoLitics, 


Let us have a bit more of the world-ap- 


praisal of India’s political might. In the United 
States, during the war period, all the subject 
nationalities of Kurope used to hold united 
congresses in order to engineer the world’s 
opinion in behalf of their right to swaraja. 
On one or two occasions India also hap- 
pened to get a chance to place her claims 
before mankind. Her cause was represented 
by Lajpat Rai. 

It was evident to onlookers. that Lajpat 
Rai was not radical enough for Young India. 
One does_not have to be partisan in a politi- 
cal controversy but one is still in a position 
to report that American statesmen as well 
as students of international relations from 
every nook and corner of Europe took no 
time to realize on the spot that the political 
propagandists of Poland, Tchecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia or what-not, did not present their 
case more emphatically nor more corivincing- 
ly than did this people’s ambassador from 
India. 

Those propagandists, be it noted, are te: 
day presidents or councillors of the newly 
manufactured republics in Central Europe. 
Mankind is therefore shocked to find’ that 
Lajpat Rai must have to vegetate on the 
banks of the Ravi because in sooth the world’s 
obscurantists have decided that his. country- 
men are notas fit for sovereignty ‘as are the 
Poles, the Bohemians, and their cognates ! 
The more Lajpat Rais there are out of India, 
the greater and the more persistent will be 
humanity’ s appreciation of the injustice that 
is being criminally perpetrated on India’s 
contemporary achievements, 
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“Treasury has served to create Young India’s” 


As is now well cititated acacuan: the = 
world, last spring in New York City, John « 
Haynes Holmes, a most powerful orator’ and $ 
liberal thinker among the Americans was % 
lecturing before.his congregation at Commu- = 
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nity Church on the topic that “the greatestg 
man in the world today is Mohandas Karam < , 
chand Gandhi.” One is at liberty to have. one’s x 
own views in regard to this statement, & 





nor need one ditto every phrase that x 
Gandhi employs. But nobody is senseless s 
enough to ignore that we have here ; a 


another instance of the kind of world-test: a 
to which: Young India has become amenable-§ o 
on account of its foreign affiliations. a 
The recent news about the Tilak Swaraja-: = 
Treasury, established with the initial amounts} 
of over a crore of rupees, has likewise ae 
-pelled the attention of the students «of war- <= 
finance in Europe, America, and Japan to a: a 
new phase of India’s public life. Free nations, # 
used’.as they are to “liberty loans”, “victory: Ze 
loans”, and “war loans”, are today amazed. 









. to see that the method of organization which 2 


the Indian campaign has employed in order: a 
to raise the allotted quotas from each district::+3 
or from each group is none other than what.. ae 
the war-lords of the great powers would. 
advise their financial experts in times of 
crisis. Ra 
The success of the Tilak Swaraja. 





“credit” in the market for international 
loans. When it becomes necessary to float: 
abroad a loan for India’s public purposes:* 
this event can reasonably be cited as the:-# 
first great monument of our organizing. c 
ability and economic power. For the first. 
time also since 1905, it need be observed,: 4 
the commercial communities of India have” 
risen to the height of their peaprciar oA 
in working shoulder to shoulder with the = 
intelligentsia, a fact the moral of which has 
not been lost on the world’s Kautilyas of 
“high finance,” India must now learn how © 
to make business out of this reputation. - 
Altogether, it is clear that persons who. 3 
previous to 1903 would have failed even tox 
point out the place of India on the map of << 
Asia are~ today seeking the alliance of 3 
Indian men and women in the great work: 
of making the world safe from foreign :: 
domination. And all this simply because of, 
Young . India’s kinship, not perhaps always’. 
conscious, with wishva-shakti, i. e., se tos i 
the founding of a Greater India. 4 
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=: The time has now come for planning out 
a conscious programme of India’s foreign 
s Services, - The need is all the, greater, after 
seven months of intensive struggle for 
‘swaraja, to finally break the barriers’ of 
“isolation which have been imposed upon us 
‘:by. self-seekers. Our deliberate aim must 
be henceforth to invite on India- and on 
‘Indian enterprise the unrestricted competi- 
» tion of the open market. . an 
»:. We have need to submit to this world- 
“test in scientific discoveries, in -mechafical 
- inventions, in political idealism, in the.-crea- 
tions of painting, sculpture, and music, in 
“athletics, in commercial activity, in short, 
* in-every function of life. The fields, factories, 
“markets, and schools of India must no longer 
be dominated by any one system of theories 


ty 
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.and practices. No more of hegemony or | 
- monopoly,—no more of “closed doors’—in } 


~India’s industry, science, politics, and culture. 
“The very declaration of such an aim will 
“forthwith enlist the 2 
‘leading, industrial and cultural powers 
~in behalf of India’s sidhand. The question 
“of a continuous and systematic foreign 
“policy thus assumes a most consider- 
“able importance, in Young India’s acti- 
<Vities.” ‘India’s intimate personal intercourse 


“with the.outside world must have to be - 
~ provided for in a secure and permanent, 


-manner. And the reasons are not merely 
‘those of swavaja propaganda but ‘also those 
‘of essentially vital interests which affect 
India’s very existence as a unit in modern 
“eivilization. | i | 

~ In the first place, mankind is moving 
cwery rapidly in industrial technique, cultural 
synthesis, social engineering, political ideals 
“as well as administrative methods. India 
“can hardly keep pace 
‘ world-progress except under cettain specially- 
_created favourable conditions. These condi- 
tions may be fulfilled only if well-trained 
-Indian men and women are. furnished with 
“facilities for studying the latest develop- 
‘ments in Europe, America, and Japan. 
- Further, there must have to be organized 
‘the instrumentalities by which these Indian 
“experts can regularly communicate the 
‘yesults of their investigation to the respion- 
~ gible persons and institutions at home. . : 

- Inthe sécond place, the activities of India 
during recent years in diverse fields are 
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already quite momentous. As events of con- 
temporary politics and culture they are signi- 
ficant enough to call forth the ‘appointment 
of specially qualified. persons to interpret 
them tothe world. . Our’ new. experiences in 
public life and our attainments in the arts 
and sciences will thereby automatically come 
to be placed in the international balance. 
Naturally this publicity will have to be con 
ducted in the different languages of the 
great ‘powers and ythrough the. medium of 
their institutions, 

It must be understood that-the problem 
here set. forth is not merely one of sending 
out Indian students, -post-graduate scholars 
and professors to the chief culture-centres for 
higher education and research. .India has’ 
arrived at a stage when bankers, engineers, 
medical men, labour leaders, museumists, 
newspapermen, lawyers, and publicists ‘all 
these of creative experience have to be on the 
move from country to country and- watch the 
varying conditions in the barometer of human’ 
progress. "a 


7. Inpian EMBASSIES AND CONSULATES. 

Nay, more, If swaraja is not far from 
being a question of practical politics, the 
fathers-of the Indian: Federation of Swarajas 
should betimes make it a point to station 
their official representatives in every capital 
city and in every important port of the world. 
The ambassadors,. ministers, envoys, consuls 
and delegates -of India’s Swaraja must be 
counted as no less valuable office-bearers than 
are the members employed in the rural, sani- 
tary, industrial, teaching, and other home ser- 
vices. A staff of not less than one hundred 
persons,—to be recruited from among law- 
yers, journalists, bankers, engineers, chemists 
etc.,—Sshould have to be mobilized immediate- 
ly toform the nucleus of Young India’s ac 
credited diplomatic corps. . 

The importance of India’s having her own 
embassies and consulates can hardly be over- 
stated. The question has been put off too 
long: It must be seriously taken up right 
now.  .. —_ 

In foreign countries our merchants, travel- 
lers, and students have long been submitting 
to untold inconveniences, discomforts and 
losses, not-to speak of demoralizing indignities 
and humiliations, for no other reason but 
the simple fact that India’s own trusted 


representatives are not to be found exactly. 
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where and when they are needed the most: 
A year or two ago the atrocities of the British 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., in the two 
instances of the released Hindu political 
prisoners ‘and of the Hindu working - men, 
were exposed and condemned by the entire 
American public opinion and served to 
awaken American conscience to the danger 
to which India is normally exposed owing 
to the absence of her own ambassa- 
dorial authorities. “The recent death ( June 
14, 1921 ) of Pandit Hariharnath Thulal (of 
the United Provinces) by suicide at Tokyo 
where he had been professor of Hindi at the 
Foreign Language School since 1916 owing 
to the cumulative persecution, it is alleged, 
of the British Embassy in Japan, should 
arouse the moral sentiment, of Young India 
up to the adequate constructive’ programme. 


Wherever there is a British embassy or. 


consulate there must have to be posted an 
authoritative Indian delegation to counteract 


all anti-Indian measures and to look after . 


the development of actual or potential Indian 
interests. There is nothing in international 
law or practice to prohibit the establishment 
of such embassies or consulates: as Young 
India may choose to locate in the different 
countries of the world. 
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Delegations, commissions, and travellers 
of all sorts, permanent as well as occasional, <. 
are deputed to foreign peoples as much by the: : 
Japanese, the Italians, and the Americans ag~ 
by the Germans, the French and the Chileans, : 
—of course by each nation to watch its own: 
chances and promote its own interests openly -: 


. or secretly. And naturally the country which-: 


sends out its agents and- representatives as:. 
experts to investigate foreign movements on: 


‘the spot or to interpret its own problems and? j 


achievements to the foreigners has also to: 
look after their maintenance. 

No foreign nation can then be expected: 
to bear the expenses of the emissaries from. 
India. India’s representatives -abroad will 
have to be maintained by Indian funds. The? 
financial idealists of India must have to pay-% 
an adequate price for her expansion in the. 


world. 


The statesmen of Young India are thus’: 


called upon to determine a percentage of 


their national funds which may reasonably be >. 
ear-marked for keeping the foreign services « 
at the proper level of efficiency. 


Paris, 


July 30, gat. BENoy KUMAR SARKAR. : 


r | NOTES 


Our Political Goal. 


We do not know when and by what 
means we shall be able’ to reach our 
political goal. But there can be, so far as 


the Indian nation is concerned, only one 


satisfactory political goal ; and that is 


democratic freedom and independence for 
the people and the state. All other goals _ 
are provisional and may or may not serve” 


as stepping stones to the final one. Even the 
most moderate of Moderates will admit to 
himself in the secrecy of his heart that.if 
freedom and independence could be attained 
and maintained he would not care to set 
before himself any other goal. Itis the 
difficulties that confront one who sets 
iridependence., 








as &. the. goal mclore nunee that I Indian soldiers fight and face death as . 


which lead to the declaration of various * 
other goals. - But difficulties exist only to _ 
be conquered. If we cannot overcome 
them, we do not deserve any kind of” 
swaraj, define it how we may. : 


Why do we-or should we desire to’ 
remain within the British Empire ? One ; 
reason given is that otherwise India would « 
falla prey to some other strong foreign » : 
power than Britain. That means that we, 
who are about eight times as many as the - 
British people, are so timid, cowardly, . 
weak, disunited, ignorant and unorganised | 
that we must for all time require the. 
protection of a numerically smaller nation. ; 
Butin warfare it has been found Snaeeunt a 
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avely as any other soldiers. In the pre- 
“British period of Indian ‘history and even 
“during the earlier period of~British rule, 
“India produced great military leaders.. 
- That the people of India would be united 
“and organised in future is not an unthink- 
able proposition; it is quite probable. 
Inthe course of the last few years they 
have become more united than before. 
.Therefore, it is not improbable that an 
“independent and free India would have 
_soldiers and generals able to defend it 
vagainst aggressors. The - andeveloped 
resources of India are such that it would 
not be dificult for her in future to build 
-and maintain a sufficiently strong navy 
“and air fleet. We write all this on the 
-gupposition that it would always-be 
necessary for nations to be in a state of 
potential warfare and therefore to be 
equipped for the same. We do not know 
“what may happen in the distant future, 
“but for years to come nations would most 
probably stand in need of armies, navies 
-and air fleets of their own for the purpose of 
- self-defence. In any case, the Indian nation 


_must not think of a future in which it — 


‘would owe the continuance of its freedom 
“Ato the forbearance and generosity of the 
#atrong peoples of the earth. No; we must 
spurselves be strong with the strength of 
“ebaracter, unity, body, and knowledge of 
“geience and mechanics. And we must use 
our strength for defensive. purposes only. 
At present in civilised countries house- 
-holders do not keep armed retainers for 
defending their hearths and homes,—that 
is done by the state police, anda time 
may come when even such policing may be 
unnecessary. So a time may come when 
individual nations will keep forces suth- 
cient only for internal policing, and an 
international force will keep peace among 
the nations. Then _a strong India like 
other strong nations would disarm. Ata 
still more distant future this international 
_ force and the national forces for internal 
_ policing may be unnecessary. We subscribe 
_ to the doctrine of ahims4 or not doing or 
thinking of doing injury to others. But we 
- do not think that the use of physical force 
- ander any and all circumstances, especially 
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helpless is wicked and forbidden. Were it 
so, God would not have given man 
physical force. It is the use of physical 
force for aggressive injury prompted by 
greed and hatred which is wicked and 
unrighteous. . 

We are not concerned here with the 
attainment of freedom and independence as 
a problem in practical politics.» We know 
that we cannot be independent to-day or 
to-morrow, or in the near futttre. We are 
concerned with the ideal of our aspirations. 
_ With reference to the preservation of the 
liberty of a future independent India by 


her own strength, it may be objected 


that in the late war no nation was 
found sufficiently strong by’ itself to 
dispense with the aid of others. That 
is true. But those who helped one 
another did so as independent units. 
France did not become a dependency of 
Britain or of America for self-protection ; 
Britain did not become adependency of 
America for self-protection ; Australia was 
not placed under the suzerainty of Japan 
for purposes of defence. Similarly, the 
independent India of the future may eriter 
into defensive alliances with other free 
nations. 

But it would be objected that we are 
taking the independence of India for 
granted. That is apparently true. And 
we cannot in fact foresee and point out the 
means whereby India can be liberated. We 
think her liberation can be achieved peace- 
fully, without any violence on our part. 
But the non-violent means would not 
involve less suffering and sacrifice and less 
readiness for suffering and sacrifice than 
actual warfare. And the history of India, 
past and present, shows that Indians are 
capable of such sacrifice and suffering. 

We have mentioned and examined one 
reason why it is thought we should remain, 
within the British Empire. It is self- 
protection. Those who think India requires 
to remain for ever under the aegis of the 


‘British Empire for that purpose, do not 


stop to consider that such a motive is 
ealeulated to keep India for ever weak,—it 
works against the development of the full 
strength of India; for one who “enjoys” 
the protection of others does not feel the 
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fs ience was in the 
fier India. where 
fot in the ascendant ? 
* Aartiage of widows been 
zs é6ng various Hindu castes 
éstorical times in India ? And 
s “ attitude of English officials - 
ce enfranchisement of women, . 
Aemale education, without which 
fal reform or national uplift is pos- 
and towards any legislation to legalise 
Heats and  “‘intercredal” marriage ? 
#is certainly not one of friendliness. 
“As regards religious 
fe isa fact, that more religions heive | e been 
fouided and tolerated in India, and that 
sin’ Hindu, Buddhist and Musalman ‘times, 
thai in. any other county y. Jainism and 
PBuddhism, took root ivi India when the 
Paticestors of the British people were savages’ 
Aunknown to fame, and Buddhism does not 
favour. caste, Christianity ‘took.root and , 
‘spread in India in the Hindu states: of. 
southern India more thana thousand years 
‘before British merchants came to India. 
/Musalman traders came to and settled on. 
“the West coast of India before the Muham-. 
simadan conquest... The Persian followers 
kof Zoroaster were befriended by an inde- 
@perident Hindu monarch before the Norman 
Conquest of Britain, Sikhism arose, took 
‘root and spread in India in spite of the 
setsecution. of some’ Mughal monarchs. 
Andit was and isa reforming and very ico- 
“Hoclastic and purely theistic faith. There 
have beén ‘other ‘religious reformers and 
‘sects in Hindu, Buddhist and Musalman 
Vindia too numerous to mention here. 
gAsoka preached and” practised. religious 
“toleration long before it was heard of in 
Hany other country. Even in . medizeval . 
eIndia it was far more prevalent than in. 
tthe Europe of that age. Take the period | 
Efrom A.D, 629 to A. D.,1605, the period 
edealt with in Dr. -J. Estlin Carpenter’s 
Hibbert Lectures for 1919:0n “Theism.in 
@ Medieval India’’ ( Williams and Norgate, 
{London ; ‘price 24s. net.). The Inquirer 
Bol London, reviewing the bogs ) Writes of | 
ec this period : . a 
Be Tt is true thatthe period, ectenaize, as it fs, 
eacid not witness the rise of a great religion, un- 
Ricks: we are willing to accord the designation 
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’ thing to Christian i 
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to Sifshiem: To or. santtics it is pitt onc of the 
“phases of theism” which he has set out ‘to con- 
sider. We haye only to cast our glance upon ° 
the religious state of our own country within- 
the same period from the time when Odin and 
‘Thor were struggling with the.Cross introduced. 
by S$. Augustine to the time when’ ‘the Cross , 
triumphant was passing Acts of Uniformity and . 
legalising intolérance :and ‘persecution ; ‘and’ 
,compare the fundamental.-practice of ‘good-will : 
aniong: Buddhists and the fine example given by 
Akbar in the ‘establishment of a League of Reli- 
gions, to wonder how our countrymen can ever . 
go to India except in’ the. -humbleé* Brande 
_ Tearners. 


prchas- been usual for many Christian 
scholars to‘ ascribe many good things in — 
Hinduisnt to Christian influence. On such. 
.a tendency. the reviewer observes :— 
The Western. temperament i is incapable of the 
humility required for accepting the fact that an- - 


other people had attained. lofty ideas of God and. 
man while our forbears werestill savages. And 


.ifthere is only one true religion and-allothers 


ate false, it is expedient to post-date a great re- 
velation to a tite when.its worth can be: AS - 
ctibed to Christian influence. + 

Non-Christian scholars will feel indebted to 
Dr. Carpenter for his stand against this uncon- \, 
scionable effort to exploit in the interest of one 
‘religion ,the great treasures of another. . He | 
definitely avows himself unconvinced thatthe 
higher. thought of medizval india owed any- 
tierce. - 

Every phase of religious expérience from Eu- 
sebius . to the authors of ‘God the Invisible 
King,’ and ‘Back to Methusaleh,’ every kind of 
rite and custom associated with sacred places, 
even ‘the miraculous healings at Lourdes, the. 
play at’ Oberammergau, the cult of the child, - 
seem to-.have been anticipated in the vast Em- 7 
porium of Religion in Indie before it arose in - 
‘the West. 


There is the aay of Hanumat ching By. 
loathsome beggar, and later finding a Sate on 
the God’s breast. ‘‘““What you do-to ny chil: . 
dren, you do to me.” 

We. hear Nityananda, with blood. flowing 
from a gash ‘in his brow made by a drunkard’s 
‘ blow, crying “Strike me again, only do itin 
Krishna’s name.” We read of. saints:.who. 
washed the clothes of their disciples, and.a 
master who bathed their feet. The grace of 
God as mother falls like dew upon parched places 
over and over. again. i 


‘Another reason why it is thought that. 
India should remain within the’ British 
Empire is that thereby the “depressed”: 
~ and “untouchable” classes may be uplifted. - 
But, though it: is admitted that as the in- 
human and wicked notion of “antouch- 


é 





'“dgeression which she'did under thé Tater’ ; 
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oe ‘of _self-protection - and is “ wéakered 
thereby. ,It is true, .a dependent. country 
Gannot.. become independent . without 
developing _ its strength to an adeqiate: 


extent and such strength i is pot merely or. 


mainly physical ; but it is. no less true 
that a-dependent., country . cannot develop 
its strength tothe’. extent ‘ that -an 


independent country’ can. For, those whose - 


dependency~ it_ is, must, in self-interest 
prevent its becoming. strong. This. is self- 
evident. But still let us point out as °an 
indisputable fact that indigenous: .India 


is weaker than she was when, she had not* 7 


passed under the British _yoke.: To. prove’ 
that it is true, a.single. “question will - 
suffice, If Britishers Jeft India to-day 


_ with all their military equipments ‘and 
armaments, would India be able.to offer | 


even the ineffectirai ‘resistance to Afghan 


Mughals.?. Or is there any , indigenous. . 
power -like the Sikhs “under Hari Singh’ 


’ Nalua.able to raid Afghanistan ? The very 


fact that Indians are afraid not .only to 
speak and write of independence: but even 


to think or dream ofa future when India | 


may. be independent, shows what a weak- | 


ening influence subjection exercises' on us." - 


Indians were not: so difiident ~ and timid 
always. 

Whether as a aeeendene people of asa 
free nation, the. development’ of our full 


strength, spiritual ; and physical, is essential | 
for ‘oiir ‘continued existence: as human 


beings, not as two-legged cattle. 


India is richer in.natural resources than: 
Japan, and'Indiané are not less: intelligent: - 


or-capable of labour than, the- Japanese. - 
The range of climate in India ‘is. so ‘great 
that’ the state can ‘always find. stitable. 
spots,for any kind of:work desired. We - 
have also a long sea-hoard able to provide 


a large number. of harbours. “India has 


been under Western influence :for thrice 
_aslonga period as that which has elapsed: 


since Japan began.to modernise herself 


‘under the impact of Western -civilisation. . 


t 







But. Japan. has forged ahead.and India 


‘lags far behind, not. only. ‘in naval and 
"military strength, but in “manufacturing 
| et and enterprise, in material pease’, | 


4 An. neducation and.in, the; 


. But it is not’so well-known that Japan, 
_to her credit niuch more original work 


" “ststtee”’; female infanticide and self- torturel 












‘lised ‘ile medersily. “an 
class’ power, dnd India’ 
entity, and, if'she had, wo 
present condition, be considk, 

a third-rate power, is a wells 
It is known to many, too, that th 


“met and women; boys: and. girl, 


most all literate, but that-only a 
per cent. of the Indian people are ih 







science and philosophy and scholarship ih 
genexal than India, that the. Japanese cat 
aH their own country obtain a competetit 
“knowledge‘and training in any subject thefy 
require, that ‘for special ‘knowledge mor 

Japanese than Itidlians go abroad, and thas ase 
many distinguished graduates of Japanese} 
“universities think it- “Siperfluousts G*try oF 
obtain the doctorates of” European univers 4 
sities. Would an‘independént India have 
-been contént with this ae of inferioti® 
ty to Japan ? « 

Another reason why it is thought tha 

India should remain within the British 
Empire is that thereby She: would have 
economic and intellecttial advantages. Bug 
as shown above, Japan has-within halfa 
-centuty made greater economic, education; 
al, intellectual and cultutal: progress than 
India’ in more thar a, century and a half: 
: British rule has resulted in’ the~ economiig 
exploitation of India and the ruin of many, 
of her industries. ‘And whilst it is true 
that under British rule. there are som® 
highly educated and cultured persons, there 
are facts to show that, British rule at ig 


























‘mentary edacation than to its expansion a 

Another advantage of ‘remaining witli 
the British’ Empite'is said to be the greater 
‘possibility of social. reform and of teligicus 
nonconformity under ‘it’ than otherwisey 
No‘ oné-denies that’ -under”’ British. rile 


and» suicide: from religious motives hayg 
been stopped. and a widow-rematriage ae, 
passed..” But’the opponents of the’ idea*Sh 
independence should prove the impossibyy 
lity of social reform in independent India} 
or in-an India ruled by Hindus or by Musa 
get t Akbar ate. “‘suttee” | £ 
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ability” is nodes wea in England, Eng- 
lishmen do not- practise ceremonial “un- 
touchability,”’ no one can prove that the 
British Government in. India has deliber- 
ately followed any liberal and definite poli- 
cy of uplift in relation to the classes tre- 
ferred to. . Christian missionaries have 
“‘epnverted large numbers of these people and 
.given them a higher social status and a 
wider and more hopeful outlook on life. 
But in pre-British times Buddhism, Islam, 
Vaishnavism and Sikhism have also gained 
convertsfrom among them. The Arya Samaj- 
ists and Brahmos are doing it, though on 
a stnaller scale. It is also a- fact “that 
even in recent years some Indian States’ 
are systematically dnd methodically doing 
more for the uplift of these people than 
the British Government in India. . | 
It is necessary also to examine the 
objection that if the English “départed © 
‘from ‘India, Hindus -and Mutsalmans 
would fly at each other’s throats. Here: 
we wish to take the evidence of historians. 


Are there racial riots in U. S. A. or are | 


there not? Are not these riots on a 
more terrible scale than’ most Indian 
riots ? Who quells these riots ? Is it not 
the Americans themselves ? Does any- 
body propose: to. subject America. to 
‘Japanese rule to settle the. quarrels 
between the whites and the negroes ? Are 
there not big riots in every western 
country * including England ? If they can 


quell their riots,; why shoild we be /final goal is indepetdence.. 


supposed incapable of doing: so, to the 
end -of time ?.In medizval India, there 
were probably Hindi-Musalman riots 
-under: both Hindu Kings and Musalman 
Kings. -Were the number of these larger 
than that of the riots under British rule ? 
Are theré more “religious” riots in the 
Indian States than inthe British provin- 
ces ? What reasons are therefor assuming 
that to the end of time we shall be so 
foolish ‘and so blind to our best interests as 
to go on fighting among ourselves for 
ever 

‘It-is tinnécessary to deny thé good that 
British rule has done us. intentionally 
or uninteftitionally to prove that thé only 


satisfactory political goal for India is free- - 


dom and eon eS We will assume 


- 





tod. For their good and our good, 


_to be free and independent. There may bes 


are indispensably necessary. 
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that the British came here as surgeons ee 
physicians for our good. Under the direc: 
tions of a. surgeon bandaging may be neces! 
sary, temporarily, for a man whose bones} 
have been fractured or dislocated, but sures} 
ly the bandages should not continue fot 4 


ever. A sick man may require to re 






medicines and diet and exercise as pres: 
eribed by a physician; but.be cannot for 
ever rethain under the rule of the physician; 3 
unless he be a born and lifelong invalid, 
which no nation is. Englishmen may otees 
come to India as teachers, but surely ours 
tutelage should not be imending. zt 
Complete equality between Indians ands 
Britishers is impossible in the British Em, 
pire, even though one may call it the Indo<¥ 






British Commonwealth. Were such equal-4 


ity won, we being themore numerous party 
should rule the roost, which we do noc’ 
want to do and which Englishmen would. a 
not tolerate for a day. In fact, it is not : 
merely Englishmen, but all over the world 


‘white men in general refuse to admit in. 


practice the equal humanity of the non=§ 
white races. Such arrogance is bad for’ 
them and insulting to us and intolerable; 





and the good, of mankind, it must. be des 
troyed. The only way to do it is for? 
India and all other. subject countries’ 








intermediate stages. on the way to inde-:3 
pendence ; but they are ouly stages. The 


The interdependence of natioris or “oft 
peoples on equal terms is a high ideal. 
But it can be truly realised only when all's 
distinct peoples have. come to have an," 
independent political existence of their: $s 
own. . e 

For complete sélf-realisation and self} 
expression, for being and. doing the best: 
that we are.capable of, for giving to the~3 
world the best and utmost that we can: 
and ought to, freedom: and independence :: 
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aa . Past and Present. 


News from all. prowinces of India and 
from Faridpur, Chittagong and elsewhere * 
in Bengal, all go to show that the young’. 
men-and oe men, too, with ‘Foung, 4 
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eee have been tieowa up on the 
surface by the recent political upheaval, 
have practically lost the fear of imprison- 
ment and have not only refused to plead 
in self-defence, but have actually dared to 
defy the British tribunals by denying their 
competency to try them and by openly 
declaring their conviction, in the face ofthe 
trying magistrates, 
expect any. “justice at the latter’s hands. 


that they did not. 
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They refuse to give a nominal bail or even © 


their personal recognisance, and walk into 
jail with a smiling face. The_ people, 
dustead of. mourning over the incarcera- 
tions, illuminate thetr houses and’ pass 


‘ting the political prisoners for doimg their 
duty. Even the ladies join the felicitations. 
The boys wear course cloth, - discard 
-fineries, and are proud of it. We remember 
our youth, when ‘we were 
ourselves. British courts were then looked 
‘upon with awe, and Government officials 
‘even of the secondary rank were superior 
“beings, invested as they were with the 
trappings of authority, and represented‘in 
their own person, to however small an 
extent, the divinity that hedges a king. 
“The remotest’ vision of jail. would send 
ishivers through most of thestoutest hearts 
“among our contemporaries and the greater 
-the fop, the more was he looked up to 
“among his class-fellows. But all\this is 
now in the process of transformation. The 
“nation is being lickeg into shape by hard 
- knocks. The spirit Which Was kindled in 
‘the days of the Anti-Partition agitation 
had partially gone to sleep, but recent 
‘events have invested Milton’s language 
’ which we read in our. college days without 
‘understanding its full significance, with a 
peculiar appropriateness : “Methinks I see 
cin my mind a noble and puissant nation 
-yousing herself like a strong man. after 
- sleep, and shaking her invincible locks.” 
The spectacle is seen to-day of the 
~ Bengali, whese physical organization, 
7 according’ to’ a celebrated passage in 
' Macaulay, was feeble even to effeminacy 
_ and who lived in a constant vapour bath, 
: pecan following Browning’s advice: 

eee hen welcome each rebuff 

» That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 


‘students- 


‘ 
3 


ad 


Each sting that bic, not sit, stand, but go! 
Be our joys three-part pain ! . 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, 

Never grudge the throe.”’ 


Coleridge in. his’ time found ‘that ve 
Asiatic nations acknowledged no other 


-bond: but that of a common slavery, and 
to-day, the one alleged to be the nipst 


slavish of those nations, has begun to .be- 
lieve with all its heart, though not always : 


_ina literal sense, the inspiring capaee of 


James Russell Lowell : 


“Right for ever on the scaffold, wrong for ever 


‘ on the throne, 


Le! ! the scaffold sways the future, and behind 
‘resolutions ‘at their meetings congratula-..- 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch - 


the dim unknown 


above his own !”’ | 
The pure and strenuous life, the life-long 


- sufferings and self-sacrifice, the fearless 


advocacy of truth in utter scorn of conse- 
quence, the patriotism too deep and 
sincere to tolerate shams of any kind, by 
whatever high-sounding name called, and 
withal the deep love of Humanity irrespec- 
tive of race or clime,of Mahatma Gandhi, 
has brought about this marvellous change 
of spirit. When we look back to the past 
and think of the immense distance we have 
travelled since youth, the seed-time of life, 
left'us cold, calculating: and servile, without 


.any. inspiring ideal or noble message. to 
lift us up from the bumdrum.. of daily 
existence, . 


without’ any large vision or 
glorious hope to make us dare greatly and 
suffer bravely,. and when we recall our 
mental orbs and fecus them on the keen 
youthful faces who now-a-days court every. 


‘persecution for the motherland, .when we 


find public sentiment passionately support-, 
ing them .and remote country journals 


| fearlessly uttering truths which even in the 


spring-time of our life, in exalted moods or 


‘in our moments of generous enthusiasm, we 
could only whisper to each other with 


bated breath, when we find the prestige of 


‘the British courts and the moral sanction 
behind the foreign bureaucracy lost beyond 
_ recall, when we find that anything less 


than absolute and unqualified justice in 
public dealings fails to satisfy-even the 
common mind whereas even a mere show 
of justice was enough to appease our 


“ome ibrespere.: in the old aga, ihe 
the policeman’s baton and the Gurkha’s - 
bayonet have equally failed to inspire ter- 
ror or turn back the masses from their 
coveted goal of Swaraj which they are 
determined to win by suffering and not by 
violence, we forget, for the nonce, the 
depression that is apt to arise in the think-: 

img. mind at the reactionary activities of 
religious revivalists who weré not so pro- 
minent in our rationalistic youth, at the 
general opposition to legislative measures’ 
intended to mitigate the tigours of caste 
and promote racial solidarity, .at the piti- 
able condition of' the fifty milliotis of our 
submerged brethren, at the dumb misery 
of countless women, at the deeply ingrain- 
ed social cleavage between Hiadus and 
Mahomedans, at the sickening glorification . 
of our ancestors side by side. with an 
‘wnreasoning deprecation of other nations, 

our rulers included, at the failureto recog- 
nise the leeway we have to make up ina 
‘hundred different directions beforé we are 
fit, not,to be free, for that is our birthright, © 

but to lead in the- van of civilisation,—we 
forget, we say, all these depressing symp- 


toms and gloomy thoughts and’ refuse to - 


be discouraged by -them, and:feel in the | 
mood to cry out with Wordsworth ainong 
the French in the glorious days of the ~ 
‘Revolution :— : 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to ‘be alive, : 
But to be young was very Heaven !’* 


Education of Indian Children. 


According to the Indian Witness, 
twenty-eight millions out of a total of | 
thirty-nine millions. of Indian children 
‘receive no eegnee on: 


6 Ons Logic, Assatled. 
The Independent of Ailahabad! writes :— 


. There arecertain things which one country 
exclusively produces and which it is impossible— 
physically impossible—for another country to 
produce. It would be perfectly legitimate for 
the latter to-use the former. Smyrna may 
' therefore use cloth produced by Japan and 
England, and which India may not. 


‘ It is assumed: in the above passage that 
Asia Minor, of which Smyrna is the - chief 
town, cannot arid. does not grow and 
manufacture cotton and that it is physi- 





. gion. 
, is foreign cloth harmful in itself like intoxica-: 


so Pay 






eaity neue ce it “to do: SO. ° a is 
however, is not afact. In the Encyclozg 
paedia Britannica, vol. Ay p. 759, 


he 


We are we against codes Hie! cole: ¢ 
‘of Smyrna or of any other place in distress. 3 
‘We want only to expose a false assump: © 
. tion. i 

The Independent says further :— 


Foreign cloth, says Ramanand Babu, never 
injured anybody’ s skin- or .museles or bone. It® 
has not only injured, it has destroyed our; 
‘ countrymen’s skin and muscles and bones, and” 
we must discard it, just as we should instine-* 
‘tively discard ar ticles made ont of the. bones of : 
“slaughtered countrymen of ours. - “ 

Here the. writer has not quoted the: 
whole of our argument and’ has, therefore,’ 
been able to misrepresent us. We re-. 
produce the whole passage from - our last: 
issue. | ; 

‘It has been said that when drunkards and: 
drinkers become tectotallers they do not give. 
away their stock of wine to other people;—' 
they simply, destroy it ; and therefore when one,’ 
abjures the use of foreign cloth one shotild: 


destroy the stock of such cloth in one’s posses-. 
But this is false analogy. ‘The point. is,. 


, x 


. ting liquors j ? Intoxicating liquors are bad for: 
people ofall countries. But has foreign’ cloth’ 
ever injrred: anyhody’s skin or muscles © or! 
bones c. - y. i: 


A gain : — i 


“Tt has been said, that re as wedo not: 
_give rotten er uneatable food-stuffs to poot- 
people, so should we not give discarded foreign, 
clothing to them. But ‘rotten or ineatable 
food-stuffs, whether deshi or foreign, are: 
injurious-in themselves ; they do not nourish’ 
the’ body, which is the object of taking food.. 
But old [foreign] clothing ‘in a clean condition: 
(and it is only ,such clothing which should be: 

iven), is not injurious to the wearers ; [such] 
oldfclothes do'cover the body, preserving“ oe 
and health, which is the object of clothing.” ~ 


It will be seen from the above that we: 
were speaking of the physical, physiological: 
.and anatomical effects of rotten food, 
toxicating liquors, and foreign clothing, 
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© “the mofussil. The underlying’ idea is to 
get rich quick, without effort or exertion. 
, Old and. young, rich and poor, educated. 
““and wunéducated, from pickpockets to 
. princes, take part in the races. Betting 
“has become a craze anda fashion with a 
tdarge number of our people. On- race 
days taxis, buses, and tram cars know no 
“syespite. From early forenoon to late in 
“the afternoon people resort in hundreds 
» to the race course. Gambling goes on 
‘merrily on the grounds. Many are the tales 
« of woe.and misery that have resulted 
“from betting, Many also.are the fraudul- 
sent .transactions and’ secret bargaiutis - 
-“that are gone through by people who 
need funds for gambling. Those who lose 
= generally become cheats and drones, idle 
‘and irresponsible ‘persons. Those who- 
with give themselves up to wine and de- 
° cbauchery, shows and theatres and uppish 
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ways without end. It behoves the leaders *: 
~ Caleutta Exhibition of the works.of these 


- and sociai: reformers to be ‘on the alert 
. betimes and try. to do away with - the 
‘evil. Otherwise there will be ruination 
*-allround: This form of gambling should. 
“be stopped by legislation like other forms. 
. That is the plain truth, whatever big 
~jords and ladies may think and do. ~ * © 
The Bengal School of Indian Art, — 

= In the course, of an address delivered 
‘in Bombay in-August last, Mr. Solomon, 
© Principal of the 
= Art, said — _ | | 
“Tf we glance at the situation in India to-day 

awe shall see that the two main -centres of. 
- artistic. activity are Calcutta. and Bombay.. 


~ because while those in Calcutta still pin their 
’- faith to copy ancient conventions, Bombay-has 
* for many years kept an open mind. The result 
“has been that for atime, and thanks to .the . 
\ energetic championship of Mr. Wavell, the - 
~ -Caleutta school produced some -charming 
” pietures of small size, archaic in style, while 
. (alsofor a time) Bombay did “not produce 
~ anything ofthe same characteristically Indian 
- flavour. That, however, did not mean that the . 
art theoties of this City were fallacious.’ The. 
' complete freedom from allshackles of convention 
. of the Bombay: school had led no doubt toa 
-“welter of ideas: and a confusion, of differing 
~ artistic aims. Butthatis qa temporary phase 
-and-L venture to tell you all to-day that this 


City is: already being” justified of the artistic 
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Bombay School of.. 
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faith thatisin her. For contemporary Indian 
art must be founded, not on the art of a long- 
past: period, but upon the country itself And 
India, as -she is the greatest artists’ country 
in the world to-day, willimpart to her artists’ 


now as true a. message as she did fifteen 


centuries ago, All that Indians have to do is 
to listen to thé yoice that cannot err, that of 
their own mother and-to close their ears to 


- the tumult of outside ‘opinion. Yes, I think it 


is becoming’ increasingly clear that Bombay 
has saved Indian Artby her endeavours. 


The above passage does not give an 


_ acctirate idea of the aims and achievements 
.of the Bengal School of Indian Art, which 
is called a school for brevity’s sake. For 


the pupils of Mr. Abanindranath Tagore 
do not all follow the same style. «In fact, 
he distinctly tells them not to try to imi- 
tate the artists ofthis country or that, 
this period or that, but to give to the 
world theit own art: That has, not remain- . , 
ed a mere exhortation. Its effect is becom- © 
ing increasingly manifest. At the last 


artists, “The charge”, says Rupam, “that 
many of the younger disciples of Mr. A. N. 
Tagore are hampered by a continuous - 
attachment to the leading strings of the 
master has been disproved by the works . 
of the artists mentioned. It is obvious 
that many ofthe members of thé school 


‘have been able to realize that the business 


of an artist is not te follow a leader—still 
less to adhere .to a doctrine or tradition, 
but to express himself......That there has | 
been an attempt to modernize the outlook | 


.is evident from the large number of genres — 


that weteexhibited.”” Mr. A. N. Tagore 


There are distinct differences - of. theory cand... Himself isnot wedded to any’ particular 


~ method between the artists of these two cities, ... 


method or style. Rupani holds that “it is 
very little realised that his indebtedness 


“to European artis no less’ than to “the 
‘traditions of Indian. art.”-“‘Recently he has 


beén' in a Chinesé mood and has dorie very 


clever pieces ‘in the manner of Chinese 


artists. It should not, be mistindérstood 
that he wilfully adopts these varied ‘forms 
of technique as a medium of his own expres- 


: sion... He is ever seeking to train and pér- 


fect .his,own. language and form ‘of expres- 


sion—never disdaining to take lessons and 


hints—from whatever quarter they come.” 
His picture entitled “In .the Temple of 
Mahakala” is specially characterized 
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_by a technique chic. is said.to be very 
far from Indian. 


A Bill to Amend the Hint ‘iw: 


Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar’s Bill to 

amend the Hindu Law provides that :— 

Notwithstanding any rule of Hindu: Law or 
custom to the contrary, no person governed by 
the Hindu Law shall be excluded from inheri- 
tance or from a share in joint-family property 
by reason only of any disease, deformity, physi- 
calor mental defect. . 

It shall apply to all provinces of India, eaeen 
Bengal. 


me 


Tt is stated in the statement of objects 
and reasons :— . 
Certain classes of persons have been excluded 


from inheritance presumably on the ground 
that their present condition is due to sins in 


the former birth and that they are therefore 


not entitled to share in the patrimony. Withont 
questioniug’ the soundness of this reason of 
_ the rule, I am of opinion that in the times 

that we live i in, such grounds of exclusion should 
not be allowed to deprive a person of temporal 
tights. These persons stand in greater need 
of assistance than their more favoured brethren 
who can earn their living. Public opinion has 
expressed itself strongly against the disability 
which the present state of the. Hindu Law 
uinposes on them. 

My reason for excluding Bengal from’ the 
operation of the Act is based on-the opposition 
which the motion for codifying Hindu Law 
met from the Bengal Representatives in the 

Legislative Assembly. It may be that the 
Members who spoke on that occasion only 
expressed their individual views. and ‘did not 
expound the collective opinion of that province. 
In that case the clause relating to the exclusion 

of Bengal may be modified in the Select 
Committee. If on the other hand Bengal is as 
orthodox as it has been represented’ to be, by 
seeking to apply the provisions ofthe Bill to 
that province, the passing of the measure so far 
as the other Bis ism are concerned may be 
| jeopardised. This is my reason for excluding 
Bengal. 


We support this Bill and think that it 
should apply to Bengal also, though we 
are neither ‘‘orthodox”’ 
Bengal. 
orthodox men who represented Bengal ? 
.What is the opinion of the representative 
organs of Bengali Hindus ? 


Senate Meetings of the Calcutta University. 


_ Ata meeting of the Senate held on Sep- 
tember 3, new rales were made in lieu 
of the,old ones relating to the publication 
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The new rules take away this power fro an 


rather odd though—this idea of specially 


nor ‘represent, . 
May we enquire whoare the 


“name of Mrs. 


Her position with, regard. to, cultare “tu 






af books By te Calcutta “ Diatvanstiy. ae Re 
old ones had become “‘a dead letter”, Le 
Howells said. Who made them a dead fet 
and for what purpose ? Echo answer 
“Who”. The old rmes gave some poweg 
of control to the Senate, which was, 1 
doubt, nominal, for the same boss. ruleg 


the roost in Senate and Syndicate Ton 





the Senate. This is no loss, except in name 
But we do not find it mentioned anys 
where that “the present. Publication ‘ 


Committee”’ which was to be cou 
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from ar reres wholesale c or retail”, . " 
On the 24th September two meets 
ings of the Senate, one special and oné 


_ ordinary, were held. At-the special mee 


ing it was decided to confer the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Law on the Prince’ ‘af 
Wales. The vice-chancellor said that King 
George V and King Edward VII had beeg 
similarly honored ‘when they visited 


. India as heirs-apparent to the British 


throne. As the Calcutta University .ig 
an official institution, it must welcome 
the Prince in some way of other, whethey 
there be any precedent for any particulag 
method of welcoming him or not. The 
Senate also resolved to confer. Bonnar 
degrees on twenty “eminent individuals! 
in commemoration of His Royal Highness’s 
visit. The vice-chancellor did not enumerate 
any precedents for this sort of commemora? 
tion.’ Is there any in Calcutta ? It seems 





honouring a man by conferring equal of 
equivalent honours on twenty other persons 
If the honorary or some other degrees af 
the Caleutta University had at present any 
particular value, it would have been worth 
while to consider who else ought to havé 
been similarly honoured in addition to the 
twenty, or who among the twenty did no 
deserve the “honour’’. A word or two Re 
comment, however, on some objections and 
suggestions may not be amiss. Exception 
has been taken to.the inclusion of the 
Sarojini Naidu on the 
rounds that’ she is a Non-co-operatot 
and that she is not an eminent litterateug, 
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general and Western culture in particular 
is not similar to that of Mr. Gandhi. So 
there is nothing incongruous in the 
Caleutta University seeking to honour 
ber. And she certainly deserves to be 


honoured for her literary achievements. | 


Moreover, the University should be above 
politics in its recognition of literary 
achievement, Sir Surendranath Banerjea 
also might have been honoured, but not 
on the ground of his being “a brilliant 
graduate’, which he was not, All the 
other persons named by a certain journal 
inight similarly have been honoured. ; 
~ At the ordinary meeting, “the Syndi- 
eate’s recommendation to the Senate 
appointing Wr. Nagendranath Gangulee, 
B. sc. ( [nois), as Guru Prasad Singh 
Professor of Agriculture for a term of five 
years on a salary of Rs. 500 a month was 
accepted.” The other fourchairs, provided 
for by the Khaira Fund, had been filled 
previously. It cannot be said that Mr. Gan- 
gulee is utterly unfit for the post; for fitness 
isa relative term and there are varying 
degrees of fitness: though it will be ad- 
mitted that he has not won such distinc- 
‘tion in agriculture as the four other 
professors have in their fields of work. Nor 
‘an it be said that, of all the twelve candi- 
‘dates for the chair, he was undoubtedly 
the best qualified in point of academic 
‘distinction, experience of agriculture and 
‘agricultural farms and demonstrations or 
“original research in agriculture. 

= The offer of providing for a Mining 
Institute at Ikrah by Mr. Prankrishna 
‘Chatterjee was accepted. This institute 
gshould prove very useful. | 

:. We approve of the senate resolution 
‘suggesting the abolition of all distinc- 
‘tions between barristers and’ vakils. 
“We are.also of opinion that an Indian 
Bar should be constituted. But we 
think it should be an independent 
‘body. It should not be under the tutelage 
-of the High Court, which practically 
means the tutelage of a couple of High 
‘Court judges who have the ordinary 
‘human failings of love of power and 
‘patronage and are subject to prejudices 
‘tke other mortals, Unless the Indian 
“Bar be indenendent. it eannot he self- 
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respecting. So let it be under the control 
of a Society which should have picked 
representatives from all grades of the 
profession as well as from the Bench, the 
members being all elected. 


The vice-chancellor then made a long 
statement relating to the withdrawal of 


students from schools and colleges. 


The statement shows that whereas in July, 
1920, these-schools had 2,10,936 pupils they 
had in July, 1921 only 1,63,787 students ; in 
other words,.47,149 students have disappeared 
from our recognised schools, that is nearly, 
23 percent. of the students have left off their 
studies. a 


As regards colleges, 

The} number of students which stood at 
10,492 onthe 15th September, 1920, and was 
brought down to 6,121:0n the_1st March 
1921, rose to 7,585 on the 10th August, 1921. 
To put the matter briefly, 42 per cent. of the - 
students disappeared in March, 1921; nearly 
14 per cent returned to the Colleges’ by the 
10th -August, 1921: so that out of 10,492 the 
net loss was 2,907, that is, more than 27 per 
cent. ; . 
Though adhering to the principle of non- 
co-operation, we have been from the begin- 
ing opposed to the merely destructive ~ 
phase of educational non-co-operation, 
and wrote our article on “‘Non-co-opera- 
tion in Education” fromthat standpoint 
in our last February, nymber. With 
the vicé-chancellor, we regret this dimi- 
nution in the number of students. If 
an adequate number of. national -schools 
and colleges had been opened and these 
students had joined them, or even if they 
had been all, or most of them, been other- 
wise usefully occupied, say, in the work of 
ritral social service or political propaganda, 
spinning, agriculture, trade, handicrafts, 
or in some sort of skilled or unskilled. 
labour, such regret would not have been 
félt. Butthere is no information before 
the public to show that most of these 
ex-Students are receiving education or-are 
otherwise usefully occupied. Among them 
are many who areimpelled by some high 
idealism. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the energies of such youngmen should 
run to waste. Hee : 

” The concluding words of the vice-chan 
eellor’s statement were t=--— Ribas 
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Let the public also realise the extent of the 
financial loss sustained by the University. It 


will then rest with the public to decide whether 
' they wish to maintain a University or not, and 


the responsibility will be theirs, if the University 
is compelled to close the doors, for obviously, 
a University cannot be maintained without 
funds. 

Here we join issue with the speaker. 
The public will certainly not be responsible 
entirely or mainly, ‘af the University is 
compelled to close the doors.” For the 
bankruptcy of the university had -been 
anticipated and notes of warning had. been 
sounded in the public press long before the 
storm of educational non-co-operation 
burst over Bengal. This impending bank- 
ruptcy was due to Sir Asutosh’s megalo- 
mania, to not cutting one’s coat accord- 
ing to one’s cloth, to the fancy that the 
cloth had the property of automatically 
expanding for ever-to wasteful and ex- 
travagant expenditure, to not laying by a 
sufficient reserve fund, etc. But for these 
reasons the prospect would not have been 
so gloomy and the difficulty, great though 
itis, could have been tided over: But 


_ whatever fault we may find with the 
‘university and its management, we do not 


at all desire that it should be compelled 
to close its doors. Let the people and the 


state open their purse-strings wide, stipula- ~ 


ting that-the work and expenditure of the 
university shall be really under the guidance 
and control of a senate constituted on a 
truly popular basis. 

Sir” Asutosh Mukerjee may consider 


_ the defection. of students due to Non-co- 


operation as a god-send because it enables 
him to try to prove that the financial 
condition: of the university is due to it. 
But such an attempt will not deceive the 
public. Why have not the examiners been 


paid their dues yet, thotigh the examina- 


tion fees were realised from the candidates 





. prospective loss of income of the university: 
What has that prospective loss got to ds 
with the reported inability of the universit} 
to pay its ordinary staff for September an 
October, and with Sir Asutosh’s appeal #¢ 
the post-graduate teachers to take léq 
than their stiptilated salaries ? What he 
non-co-operation to do with the Univer 
sity’s engaging™in money-lending business 
in order that it may be able to earn a 
higher income than the 3% per cent. G:-F 
Notes‘of Sir Rash Behary Ghose’s secoia 
endowment yield? The details we may 
publish hereafter. The much-vauntedg 
administrative capacity of Sir Asutask 
is about to wreck the University. Lag 
him not try to throw the blame on otherg 

If literary studies do not draw so many 
students now’as hitherto, steps should Be 
taken to increase the accommodation ~ifi 
all institutions for science students. e: 

Education of Indians in Britain. -: 

Facilities for higher education, particulag 
ly for special training for the productigg 
professions and occupations, are so inadg 
quate in India, that increased facilities 
however small, in any country cannot bs 
considered ‘negligible. Therefore, if thg 
Jabours of the Committee appointed for img 
creasing educational facilities in Britain fog 
Indians result in any advantage;that should 
be welcome. At the same time, our young 
men and women should be repeated 
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‘reminded that there are other countries 


rom! 


which can give equally good and some: 
times superior education at less cost thas 
the British centres of education. Thosé 
who seek to qualify for the bar, or to cont 
pete for thei. M. s., etce., which is possible 





only in the United Kingdom, must 
needs go there. But those who want 
to follow other careers and thos# 


Pohl 4 


who seek knowledge and education if 
general; have America, and many Eur 





pean countries to choose from. It is well 
known that France, Germany and Switzes# 

. : _¢ J : ¢. eat 
land provide education of a superior order; 
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she has been obliged to pray, like a beggar, 
to the tin gods at Simla to give her 
back part of what is really her own. That - 
Bengal is permanently ‘settled-as regards 


¥6., visit Norway in course of his wander- 
ings.- He writes to us that, the uni-- 
versity at Kristiania has not a_ single 
student from India.. This rather surprised. 


him. For he found, the British univer- 
sities are so crowded that niany Indian 
students do-not get admitted there easily. 
Qa the other hand, a university like that 
‘of Kristiania does not suffer from a pletho- 
‘ra of foreign students. ‘Since itis a first 
iclags seat of learning and because we 
have such a good name in Scandinavia, 
some of our brilliant post-graduate 
Students ought to come here.” “I went 
and had a look at the Technical Institute 


at Bergen and at the School of Navigation © 
‘at Kristiania and was deeply impressed” 


by the fact that any young man can live. 
on Rs. 1000 a year and get a good train- 
ing in a new land amid surroundings of 


€xceptional beauty and human kindness. | 


Norwegian is an easy language to learn. 
Any ‘one who knows English just enough 
to get along as I do will be able to master 
‘Norwégian ina year.-So both from the 


‘standpoints of scholarship and economy _ 


‘this will prove to be a lovely country for 


‘being a good country for education we 
‘have no doubt. .As’ to the expenses of 


aies and publish. the result later on. 

: There is one important reason why 
Many of ottr young men and women ought 
‘to gain knowledge and experience in 
‘foreign countries other than - Britain. 
‘Hitherto we have looked at the world, 
spast and present, through British eyes as 
4t were, and have unconsciously acquired a 
“British bias. This requires to be corrected. 
“We should’ be able to form an independent 
“idea of the world’s ‘past, present and 
future. 

ae Financial Embarrassment of - ° - 
f - Bengal Government: 

&: -Yhe Government of Bengal cannot carry 
“on its work unless there be an additional 
-iticome of at least two crores anda half. 
-Tf Bengal had at her disposal her income 
«from jute, her financial position.would have 





=-been solvent. But as the Imperial Govern- , 


_ment, has eommandeered this income, 


her land revenue and therefore Bengal’s 
land revenue is less than’that of any simi- 
lar area in the other provinces, is a matter 
between the Imperial Government and 
the landholders of Bengal. The people of ° 
Bengal were not a party.to this permanent” 
settlement. If it was wrong, they were 
not responsible for it. Therefore, it would 
not do for the Imperial. Government to 
say : ‘Because the land in Bengal yields less 
reventie than land elsewhere, therefore we’ 
will take from Bengal «her income from , 


whatis practically Bengal’s* monopoly.” 


Why, sirs, that Bengal land gives you less 
than land elsewhereis a fact for which 


you aloné are responsible, not the gener- 


ality of the people.of Bengal. ‘Why then — 
should you deprive the people of Bengal 
of a source of ittcome to, which ‘they are 
specially entitled and which may enable - 
them to improve the sanitation, education, — 
agriculture and industries of their pro-, 


st. 1 | -“-vinee ? If you think proper, you'may take | 
the training of our youth.” As.to Norway ' 


back from the zamindars what you: have - 
given them. The majority of Bengal 


: , “zgamindars have squandered their incomes, 
‘education there, we intend to make inqut- - 


doing little good to Bengal. . 
The Jewish “National Home.”. 


It has been said that Britain has un- 


' dertaken the administration of Palestine to 


make of it a Jewish‘national home.” “But _ 
is the promotion of that end really the 
purpose of this force of occupation PY’ asks 
‘the Nation and the Athenaeum.. This force 
of occupation, namely, the British garrison, 
is costing Britain £ 2,500,000 a year, or 
£500aman. The Nation continues: “Is 
it not rather stationed in Palestine in ac- 
cordance with the recent strategic doctrine 


*. that the defence of the Suez Canal must be 


contrived from that endas wellas from 
Egypt? .This charge must be debited less 
to Zionism than to strategy.” It does not 
seem likely that the British or any other 
government would spend two anda halt 
million pounds per annum for a purely 
altruistic purpose. | 


Problems of the Pacific That Will Confront the Washington Conference 
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CABLE tints 


( For this thap and the explanation below we are indebted to the New York “Tribune.” ) 


- 1. By the Treaty. of Versailles German rights 
in the Chinese province of Shantung were trans- 
ferred to Japan. The United States Senate 
as a reservation in the treaty withhold- 
American acquiescence in this , transfer. 
China refused to sign the treaty because of it. 


2. Japanese forces ate still occupying parts 
of the Siberian coast provinces. Japan has also 
occupied the north or Russian half of the Island 
of Sakhalin. 


3. Yap is the important cable station islet, 
a mandate over which was irregularly awarded 
to Japan by the. Allied Supreme Council. Presi- 
dent Wilson had made a reservation on Yap, and 
the United States has not relinquished its right 
to participate in the disposition of these former 
German possessions turned-over by Germany 
to the five Allied and Associated Powers. 


Sinn Fein pins ‘its faith on the doctrine 
of government - with the consent of the 
governed. Mr. Lloyd George also repeats 
the same formula, but would subject it to 
the qualification that the past history of 
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4.- Mandates over the Caroline and Marshall: 


Islands were awarded to Japan by’ the Allied 


Supreme Council. The American delegation to: 
the peace coriference did not contest these - 
assignments. 

5. Guam is the most important naval base - 
in the western half of the Pacific. 

6. Hawaiiis the most important American ° 
base in the middle Pacific. 
7. The Philippines, an exposed American 
outpost in the Far East, can be held only if the. 
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United States can maintain a fleet in the Pacihe , 


based on Hawaii and Guam. 

8. The German part of New Guinea was 
assigned to Australia. 

9, The German portion of theSamoa Islands | 
was assigned to New Zealand. 

10. Wake Island,. which belongs to the : 
United States. , 


Ireland should be recognised. Brit ace 
the past position of Ireland (which still . 


exists) as a subject country was not a: 


status which the Irish have ever accepted. . 
They have never been a consenting party. 
Of course, it is not practicable for the; 
British cabinet to Serounise De Valera and. 


, 
> 





Bhis “aédoniates as the representatives of a 
Ssovereign state. Butit is equally impos- 
gible for the latter to attend a conference 
“on the previously accepted understanding 
“that, whatever may happen, Ireland must 
“remain a part of the British Empire. Per- 
-hapsthe two parties may meet and con- 
“fer, leaving the status of the Sian Fein re- 
“presentatives undefined and without pre- 
viously settling whether Ireland would 
“or would not be allowed to exercise the 
“tight of separation from Britain. 
Sinn Fein is organised for war—that 
“jhas been abundantly clear. But that it is 
* admirably organised for peace, too, has not 
“been made so prominent by the British 
“purveyors of news. “In the [reland that 
‘is administered by Sinn Fein,’ says The 
- Nation and the Athenaeum (Sept, 3), ‘‘the 
truce has been preserved with remarkable 
“success. In the domain of the North-East 
Parliament there has been, on the contrary, 
incessant and growing violence. Belfast ts 
=the most barbarous city in Western Europe 
“and it has lived up to its reputation. The 
“pogrom is now its accredited form of. pro- 
-paganda. The Catliolics have been the 
«victims ofa series of attacks culminating 
“in an outbreak on Tuesday of such a 
“character that the Lord Mayor.was obliged 
“to ask the soldiers to take charge of the 
“city.” 


Indians and Banking. 


“Tt has pleased Mr. Watson Smyth to 
-feel disappointed in the Indian recruits 
:that have just been enrolled in the superior 
“services of the Imperial Bank of India. 
We are not yetaware what special reasons 
“have led the powerful President of -the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce to cry 
down the whole lot so soon after their 
selection. But what has so far come-to 
our knowledge is that there have been at 
‘least two instances in which the selected 
candidates had been able to pass only the 
Matriculation examination, so far as their 
.academic career is concerned, although 
there kad been many distinguished 
. graduates, 
-Eeonomics and Mathematics and some 
with actual banking experience to choose 
from. Both the young men chosen are 
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some with high honours in. 
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sons ‘of biggish fathers. In von a 
cases, it is more than evident,‘the fathers’ 
position and influence in life rather than 
the sons’ qualifications have served as the 
reason for their selection. So if such be 
the stuff which the Governors of the Bank 
have been pleased to choose, where is the 
fault of the general run of- the Indian 
candidates ? Nice judgment indeed ! You 
just get hold of an tindeserving lot of 
your own choice and then when they do 
not come up’ to the mark, you begin to 
decry the whole class. Better blame the 
system and not the recruits, who are only 
its victims. Mr. Smyth needs to be told 


_that his condemnation has been onesided. 


To the Indian constituents and outsiders 
the newly-recruited assistants who have 
been imported from his homeland do not 
appear to be qtite so quick, intelligent 
and obliging as they should be. An 
intelligent observer will not fail to notice 
that everythiig-is made ready by the 
Bengali assistants: the “Sahibs”’ have only 
to affix. their initials to the papers and 
registers according to the usual routine. 


“The sight of a Bank Chaprasi guiding some 
of the ‘‘sahebs” 
‘ papers, sometimes by their tints, isnot un- 


in the disposal of the 


common. It does not seem, that the majo- 
rity have had any training or experience 
worth the name abroad. Some are ex- 
tremely gossipy, the common trend of talk 


‘indulged in being; who went to the war 


before whom. The result of this condition 
of affairs is that no customer’s peon or 
durwan returns from the Bank without 
having spent at least 2 to 3 hours before 
he has lad his business transacted there. 

Consequently Imperial Bank delays, like 
the law’s, have become proverbial. -Some 
strict and vigilant Inspectors are necessary 
to set right the happy-go-lucky assistants. 


Khulna Famine. 


Sir P. C. Ray begs to acnkowledge 
with heartfelt gratitude the receipt of 
close upon Rs. 25,000 in cash from 
and several bates of cloths 
worth Rs. 25,000 are on their way to the. 
affected area. It will thus be seen that 
altogether Rs. 50,000: have‘ been already 
contributed by the philanthropic donors 
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“The Repressive Laws Committee. 


as , submitted their report. They have recom- 
a “mended the repeal of some repressive 
: " Jaws and the retention of some others. These 
remaining ones would be quite enough 










so to arrange things that occasions for 
fepression may not arise? Increasing 
numbers of men show plainly enough that 
motonly do they not fear imprisonment 
put on the contrary appear to welcome it. 
“It does not seem probable to crush such a 
_s spirit, particularly when if is non-violent. 
8 :But supposing it were possible to crush 
2S “the spirit of a people, would it be right to 
-do so? Would it not be right and 
». possible to utilise it for national recons- 
truction ? If statesmen gave up a policy 
cof camouflage and did justice, and set 
, theit hearts on establishing real equality, 
“there would be some hope. 
mS In British Indian history, “reforms” 
= Sand “concessions” have the knack of coming 
=-too late at least by a decade. Some British 
Be Statesmen seem to hold out the hope of 


“some sort of Home Rule about a decade 
wee chence, if “politically-minded” Indians give 
é/cthe British parliament satisfaction during 
oo period of probation, In the first place 
“sve do’ not appreciate this attitude 
-.of generous ‘patronage of the British 
* people We must have our rights, and 
-we will win them. In the second. place, 
-in the history of the British people in 
their own homeland, unrest and dis- 
-. orders of all sorts have been in practice,’ 
| though not in words, taken to be a con- 
‘ vincing proof of the readiness and the 
E ~ capacity of the British people to exercise 
eS . greater freedom and more human rights 
oe than before. Why not make use of that 
test in India ? 


Recommendations of the Railway 
Committee. 

¥ Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasada of Ajmer 

an a recognised authority on ‘India railway 

apa His [istory of the Indian 

allways will be Shortly out. 'Phereia ae 
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“The Repressive Laws Committee have.. 


for purposes of repression. But. is there 
nobody who has the vision and the power 


‘borrowings, especially out of India, 
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ee exainiiied the ae ee of ‘the 
Railway Committee 1920-1921. We repro- 
duce below his observations on the ques- 
tion of State versus Company manage- 
ment of Indian railways :— 


The Committee are unanimous in advising 


. that the system of management by guaranteed 


companies of English domicile shonld not be 
continued after the termination of their present 
contracts and that this management by a 
combination of English and Indian domiciled 
‘companies is impracticable, but they are divided 
as to the relative merits of management by 
the State and by Indian domiciled companies. 
The Chairman, the Right Hon’ble Srinivasarao 
Sastti, P. C., Mr. E. H. Hiley, C. B. E., Mr. 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Cc. di EB. M. B. E, 
and Mr. J. Tuke ate in favour of direct manage- 
ment by the State, provided the Committee’s re- 
commendations for financial and administrative 
reforms are Substantially adopted. They are 
opposed to Indian domiciled companies mainly 
on the broad ground that as a matter of 
practical politics, companies of substantial in- 
dependence cannot be formed in India to work 
the State-owned lines, and that without such 
independence the adyantages claimed for private 
enterprise are lost. They recommend accord- 
ingly that as and when the English guaranteed 
compatiies’ contracts fall in, the undertakings 
should be managed directly by the State. All 
future capital is to be raised directly by the 
Central Government. Funds required to put 
the existing railways into proper shape should 
be raised even at today’s prices as fast as they 
can be, and economically spent. The immedi- 
ate raising of capital for extensions is not 
recommended. Government borrowings are to 
be by ordinary Sterling loans in England and 
rupee loans earmarked for railway purposes, 
in India. 

We congratulate the above-named members 
of the Committee for doing this piece of justice 
to India. We do not quite approve of large 
nor do 
we approve of any enHancement of passenger 
fares. With the modifications. and remarks we 


_ have made, wé heartily support the’ recom-’ 


mendations of the majority Committee, and 
we trust they will be brought into force without 
delay. 

Sir H. P. Burt, K. C. 1. B.C. B. E., Sir R. 
N. Mookerjee, K.. CL E., Sir A. R. Anderson, 
Kt, CLES C. B. EB. Sir G.. €. Godfrey and 
Sir H. Ledgard are against Government being 
committed to a policy of State-management 
only, and recommend the continuance of a 
system of State. and Company - ‘management 
side by side, with Indian companies in lieu of 
English companies. They accordingly propose 
‘a scheme for creating Indian domiciled com- 
panies to manage the East Indian, and possibly 


the Great Indian Peninsular j other lines» to-be 
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considered on their merits later. when the con- 
tracts become terninable. 

‘This practically means a continuance of the 
present Company System, which in practice, 
in Many respects, affects also the systems 
worked directly by the State. Their administra- 
tion has been. universally. condemnéd not once 
but twice, first in 1869 and again now. 

The London correspondent of the Hindu of 
Madras has cabled that the teport ‘of the 
Committee has caused a flutter in the financial 
lovecote 1 in London. The British classes, that 
have hitherto exploited . Indian Railwas ys for 
service and other advantages, are staggered. 
They know it is well-nigh ‘impossible for the 
authorities to go against sthe recommendations 
ot ‘the Chairman. They will, adds the corres- 
pondent, try to use some Indian Capitalists as 
their tools. We regretfully mark that Sir R. 
N. Mookerjee has subscribed to the dissent. 
We trust Indians will not lend their support 
to these champions of the Company system. 

China. 2 

The New Republic Says i— 

America and Japan are in complete opposi-, 
tion. in tegard to China, and the detestation 
with which America regards the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance is Becatise of the fact that it inevitably 
marks Great. Britain’s acceptauce of a policy 
which we think criminal. England has usually 
opposed. and thwarted attempts whieh ‘the 
United States has made to promote the integrity 
and preserve the sovereignty of China—witness 
the defeat ofthe North China railroad project 
in 1909. At the present time she is engaged 
in operations in South China, the predatory 
character of which is illustrated by the Cassell 
contract in Kwangtung. If Lloyd George 
thinks that the British Empire:is behaving 
like gentlemen toward China itis clear that he 
has in mind standards of intersiational morality 


which America is not yet. prepared formally to 
accept, 


“Ahimsa” and Tiaspenlenes 


In our first note in the present number 
we have said that an independent India 
would require an army,.a navy and an air 
fleet to preserve her independence, and we 
have also said that these should be used 
only for defensive purposes. Weare not. 
unaware of the valid objection that if 
there be any military. readiness. for even 
a defensive purpose, the fighters would be 
spoiling fora fight and might somehow 
contriveto bring about a quarrel to show 
their own usefulness as wéll as to get 
rid of the ennui of idleness. We have a 
eka id do not know whether the 
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majority of riots are eer iioae ts 
policemen in order to show that they 
are useful public servants; but nobody © 
urges the abolition of the polige force on: 
the ground ‘that they may manufacture: 
riots. The military ima every countrys 
should be under the control of the civil 
authorities. Thea preparedness might mots 
lead to militarism. 

It may be objected ‘that the mainte! 
nance of fighting forces of any sort clashes 


with the ideal of ahimsa.or non-killing. - 


[t “does in the -same. way as does the 
maintenance of a police force. But can - 


we do without a police force in the * 
present state oi civilisation of hoe se 
eountry ?- 


Ahimsa is one of fe esaal ideals: 


_ which we aspire to realise. For the individual * 


x 


it is comparatively casy to’ realise it. The- 
individual may resolve and carry- out the: 
resolve not to submit. to itijustice or wrong? 
or ignominy, not to be cowed down to do. 
anything servile, mean, unjust, wicked or 
unrighteous, but -also at the same time 
not to assert- his rights, not to obtain 
justice, etc., by injuring others. He may 
stick to this resolve even unto death, If 
a’ nation can. similarly resdlve not to 
surrender its freedom and independence: 
buat at the same time not to kill the 
aggressors inorder to preserve freedom and 
independence, it may be able to ‘‘ealise the 
ideal of ahimsa: But it should-be prepared 
rather to be wiped off as a nation than 
to give up itsideal. Itis not unthinkable 
that a ‘nation can rise to such heights of 
self-discipline and sacrifice’ and spiritual 
courage and firmness. The submission of 
cowards and imbeciles to aggressors is the 
very antipodes of ahinisa. 

Peace or real safety does not lie in 
military power. No external means can 
suffice to promote and ‘establish ahimsa 
and international peace and amity unless 
the reason of men is convinced and their 
hearts changed. The spiritually-minded 
intellectuals of the world who love peace 
and are in favour of ahithsa should addreés 
themselves to the noble task of producing 
this conviction and this change of heart. 
It can be proved that amity and peace are 


good not oo for the soul bat a Jasting 
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flag of God. The day will come when the | 
sweepers, washer-men and others will be asked | 
to boycott those who are on the side of Satan.” | 


". "NHR MODERN REVIEW POR OCTORER, 1921, 
Ps worldly prosperity and happiness, too. 


=! That war does not make the world asa 


=. whole prosperous and happy is evident. 


az 


from the last great war. Even the victors - 


“are not more prosperous and happy than 


they were before. England, for instance, 


jg saddled with a national debt which 


staggers 


_ 


imagination. Her internal 


“Jabour:\and other troubles have been 


. disastrétis in their consequences and seem 
 pnending, 


Dr. 


~ entirely in yourhands. * * 


‘time for a Musalman to remain 


the Report to 


- repressive laws, 
- 1921, we find the following passage :— 


Charge Against the Ali Brothers 
and Others. 


The charge against the Ali Brothers and 
five other persons, namely, Pir | Ghulam 
Mujadid of Matiari, Bharati Krishnatirthaji, 
_ Saifuddin Kitchlew, Maulvi Hussein 
Ahmed of Deoband-and Maulvi Nisar Ahmed 
of Cawfpore, is that they have committed 
offences under Sections 120 (B), 131 and 
505 of the Indian Penal Code, in respect 


from July 8th to July roth, 1921 inclusive, 
which zzter alia declared it unlawful at this 
in the 
British Army or to enter the Army or induce 
others to join the Army and declared it 
the duty of every Musalman to bring this 
home tothe Musalmans in the Army. 

It cannot be said that such a resolution 
has taken Government by surprise. For in 
the Government of India 
of the Committee appointed to examine 
dated the 2nd September, 


In attempting any survey of. the present 
political situation we cannot leave out of 
account further dangerous developments adum- 
brated by leaders of the non-co-operation party. 
To illustrate this point we cite some extracts 
from recent speeches. ~ 

(1) “Mahatma Gandhi says that if you are 
determined Swaraj can be attained within one 
year. The machinery of the Government is 
“ * At first we. 
will request. the military and the police. to 
throw up their services with the Government. 
If this request is rejected the public-.will be 
asked to refuse to pay taxes and then you will 
see how the machinery. will work. We do not 
recognise the authorities of the present Govern- 


. ment and refusal to pay taxes will settle 


- everything. This can only be achieved by unity. 


 gnderthe Setanir flag ar will 


Now it rests with you whether you will sit 


Oonma atarlaw tha 


Separation of Judicial and 
Executive Functions. 


The resolution moved in the Legislative 
Assembly by Rai Bahadur T. P. Mukerjee 
that. judicial and executive functions should, 
be separated and steps be taken ‘to appoint 
a committee consisting of officials and non- 
officials, for preparing a scheme for the pur- 
pose at an early date, has been carried by a 
majority, The bureaucrats have all along 
thought that the heavens would fall if the 
two functions were separated, Let us be 
prepared for the cataclysm. 


Indians in East Africa. 

In the Council of State Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas moved that all necessary steps be 
immediately taken to secure effect . being: 
given tothe policy of equality of status for 


of their support of a resolution passed at the ‘>:indians in East African colonies and _protect- 


. All-India Khilafat Conference held at Karachi 


orates in. every respect as laid down in the 
Government of India’s despatch on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Sarma speaking on behalf of the 
Governnient accepted the resolution and said 
that the Government would abide by the 
despatch, and negotiations were now proceed- 
ing with the Home Government for the 
equality of status of Europeans and Indians 
in East Africa and there was every reason 
to hope that a satisfactory solution would be 
arrived .at and an announcement made there- 
on. It had been expressly understood that in 
so far as British Indians had lawfully migrated 


_toany part of the Empire they should be 


treated perfectly on equal terms with the 
rest of His Majesty’s subjects. This principle 
had been re-enunciated. and accepted at th 
recent Imperial Conference. . 


Wives of Government Servants. 

Nowhere in the British Indian Empire 
do women enjoy so much freedom and posses 
so much economic independence also as i 
Burma. Soit isin the fitness of things tha 
the Burma Government should have issue 
a press communique 


declaring that if the wife of a Governmen 
Servant takes part in a movement such as bo 
cott or hartal or belongs to an association whic 
takes partin any such movement, the husban 
should do all in his power to discourage her fro 
so doing. If it were found that so far from takin 


NOTES _ 


her to take part in such movement, Government 
oo ot upon him for an explanation of his 
conduct, 


Evidently the Burma Government is a 


past master in haggling and driving an un- . 
It buys the | 


conscionable and hard bargain. 
working capacity and reason and conscience 
of its servants by paying a certain sum, and 
proceeds coolly to assume that the wives of 
these men have been thrown in ! What reason 
has the Burma boss to assume that the per- 
sonalities of the wives of Government ser- 
vants have been thrown into the bargain ? 
Far from being a liberal and wise political or 
idministrativé move, it is not even honest busi- 
ness. In the colloquial of the marketplace, 
something thrown in is called phau in Bengali 
and ghelud in Hindi. Are women mere 
phaus and ghelu’s ? Have they no_ personal. 
freedom ? If women have any self-respect, 
they must rebel against this doctrine. 


The Empire Universities Congress. 


Over 400 representatives .and delegates, 
from every part of the British Empire and 
nearly every one of its 59 universities attend- 
2d the recent Empire Universities Congress. 
Regarding the work done we take the follow- 
ing from an article reproduced in Zhe Mew 
Lupire. 


__ The morning of the first day was devoted to 
“The Universities and the Balance of Studies,” 
Chis was dealt with under three specific heads ! 

(1) The place of the humanities in the 

‘ducation of men of science and men of affairs. 
(2) The place of the physical and natural 
clences in general education. 

(3)The place of specialism in University 
urricula, i 

The other topics treated were : | 

he Universities and the teaching of Civics, 
olities, and Social Science. 

The Universities and Secondary Education. 

The Universities and Adult Education. 

The Universities and Technological Edu- 
‘ation, Lo 

The Universities and training’ for Commerce, 
udustry, and Administration. 

The Universities and the trainiug of School 
‘cachers, ” 

University Finance. 

The Universities and Research. 

The Interchange of Teachers and Students, 

The Universities Bureau. . 

Itis obviously impossible to give even an 
utline of the content of the discussions on the 
bove subjects. A publication (Report of 
’roceedings of the Congress of Universities of 
he Empire, 1921? G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 


will follow in which afl the 
appear, 


fam confident that the work of research will. 
be greatly stimulated in the Universities as a’ 
result of the Congress. On no subject in the. “ 
past was there a greater divergence of opinion. © 2 
The old antagonisms between Science and the * 
humanities have almost disappeared, and the 
Congress, I am sure, did much to ensure their 


final burial, 
Saran Floods. , 


The floods in Saran have been of a very ~ 


devastating character, causing untold suffer- 
ings to a very large number of persons, 
Contributions for the relief of the sufferers 
should be’ sent to Babu Mahendra Prasad, 
Saran Congress Committee, Chapra. 


A Tax on Knowledge. 

The new postage rates introduced this year, 
coupled with the postal rule that all value- 
payable packets must be registered, 


postage. 


by V.P.P. for four annas. At present a 
mofussil buyer by the V. P. system has to pay 
eight annas for it. 


and education. Government ought. not to 
have sanctioned such rates and such a rule, 


Members of the Legislative Assembly andthe - 


Council of- State ought to have done theit 
best to do away with this tax on knowledge 
and education, But they have done nothing, 
The people of no free country would 
have tolerated such a tax. 


An Unreasonable Postal Innovation. © 


But an innovation recently introduced by 
the Postmaster-General of Bengal ‘is still 
“registered” néwspapers could be sent 
by post for halfan anna up to the weight 
of 40 tolas. According to the fiew rates 
a registered newspaper weighing exactly 
or about zo tolas has- to pay half an anna 
as postage, and for every additional 
20 tolas or less,.it has to pay an addi- 
tional half-anna. We tried somehow to 
reconcile ourselves to this tax on knowledge 
and journalistic enterprise. But the Post. 


BF 
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have | 
seriously affected the -retail book-trade and =: 
must in the longrun tell. on publishers also, -* 
Formerly a book which the post office carried © 
for half an anna, has now to pay one anna as. -: 
Formerly a book worth two annas_ ~ 
and a half could be had by a mofussil buyer’ - 


The new postal ruleand ~ 
postage rates are a direct tax on knowledge ° 
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more unreasonable and unjust. Formerly _ 
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DT sctor- Gener of Bengal had an unpleasant 
¢ surprise in store for us. He has issued an 
“order that when “registered” newspapers are 
“sent per V. P. P.,they must pay postage at the 
“rate at which ‘book packets have to pay. 
.That is to say, when a registered newspaper 
weighing twenty tolasis sent by ordinary 
post, it pays half-anna as postage ; but when 
itis sent by V. P. P. it ‘has to pay two annas, 
..or four times, as postage. There is no explicit 
-rule in the Postal Guide to support ‘this un- 
‘.reasonable innovation. We have been send- 
- ing registered newspapers by V. P. P. in the 
oe P. and Bengal for more than 20 years 
‘and have always paid postage on the V. P. 
packets at newspaper rates. The Bengal 
P, M. G. evidently bases his action on Clause 
ae, of the Postal Guide. But that Clause 
. Says 
“Registered parcels, registered “letters and 
~¥egistered book patkets may be transmittgd 


by the Inland post as value-payable postal 
articles,” ete, 


But Clause 57 of the Postal Guide says : 
“(1) A book packet may contain any of the 
following articles :— 


““(a) Newspapers aud publications of all 
kinds ; books, whether blank or printed ;” etc. 


Therefore in Clause 134 book-packet 
includes newspapers, which can be sent as 
such by V.P. P.. Will the Postmaster- 
. General of Bengal tell us where it is laid 
_ down that a newspaper sent V. P. must pay 
: postage at packet rates? 
~.. A registered newspaper when seat by 
V. P,P. does not cease to be a registered 
_-newspaper. Letters, books, and parcels have 
- not to pay any enhanced postage when sent 
by V. P. P, Why then should newspapers be 
- discriminated against and niulcted in this 
‘way? A newspaper when sent V. P. does 
~- not suddenly by some occult process become 
four times as heavy as when sent by ordinary 
post. Why then should the Post Office charge 
quadruple postage ? Asin the case. of other 
- V. P. articles so in the case of. newspapers 
the Post Office charges a money order com- 
mission. Why then this additional fine levied 
on newspapers ° 

We should like to know from our contem- 
poraries in provinces other than Bengal, what 
* js the practice there. | | 
. The Director-General of Post Offices 
’-ghould put.a stop. to all unreasonable and 
sthivary | levies’ of. this character, 
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The Press Association of India should 


move ih the matter. 
Disarmament. 


The following passages are taken from 
Current Opinion :— 

“Disarmament’’, says a writer in the Petit 
Jour nal, of Paris, “Gs the greatest illusion of all 
time. As long as there are in the world passions | 
and greed (and they are not lacking to-day), 
reduction of the means of defense of a nation 
will only place a premium on violence.” 

Any significant reduction in military power 
must begin with the army of France (800,000) 
and that of Poland (600,000 ), But every 
one knows that it is the French army that has 
secured from Germany compliance with the 
terms of the: Versailles Treaty. Who is to 
guarantee continued compliance ifthat army is 
removed from sight ? And whois to guarantee 
protection to Poland from Bolshevik “Russia if 
the Polish army disappears ? These questions 
simply must be answered before any consider- 
able reduction can be effected in European 
armies, and who can answer them ? 


Why Japan Distrusts America. 
Current Opinion writes that the Japanese 
Prime Minister 
Mr. Hara, according to both the Vogsische 
of Berlin and the Tribuna of Rome, is alarmed 


at the recent growth of the United States navy. 
Battleships, cruisers, submarines and what not 


go through the Panama Canal in the eastern 


streate Hawaii andthe Philippines are being 
converted into arsenals. American troops Show 
up unexpectedly in Asiatic ports. Mr. Hara has 
been talking these things over with the Elder 
Statesmen and he has been won over to the 
view of the Clans that America has fallen a prey 
to her Jingoes, Washington must be preparing 
foranew war. As the United States has no- 
thing to fear from Europe, the enemy in 
prospect must be Japan. 

Constructive Swadeshi : How to 

Revive Cottage Industries 
Permanently. 

it has been argued by well-read students 
of economics that the use of the charkha is 
a reversion to a primitive and inefficient 
method of production and that it entails a vast 
amount of monotonous drudgery on millions 
of women, which is avoided when the same 
quantity of yarn is produced by machinery 
with the labour—usually intelligent skilled 
labour—of @ few hundred men necessary for 
tending the machine. Therefore, the use of 
the charkha instead of spinning machines is 
a waste of national resources and national 
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ductive activity which is bound to failin the 
long run,under the operation of the inexorable 
‘economic laws. This isthe teaching of eco- 
nomic history, and it would be decisive but for 
certain factors which are implied in the above 
statement of the case but which we usually 
forget when discussing the question. We 
shall here leave out the ‘ethical difference be- 
tween the modern swéated, almost slave 
labour in capitalist-owned factories and the 
free and cheerful work done in cottage 
industries. 
of the matter, the machine is _ superior 
to the charkha as a wealth-producer for 
thé entire nation, first, if ‘only thé spinners 
and weavers are in direct and close: contact 
with each othér, and live in the same 
political, geographical and economic world ; 
and secondly, if the time of the millions of 
spinsters in the villages set~free by reason 
of the machine killing the hand-spindle can 
be devoted to more productive employment 
than in the past. 

Now, it is notorious that neither of the 
two Vis the case in India. 
machine has. - robbed our poorer women and 
children of their sole employment and thus 
prevented them from adding tothe income 
of the family in the only way possible for 
them. The male Indian agriculturist and 
day-labourer—z.¢,, ninety per cent of our male 
population,—depend,. generally, upon only 


one profession and their families have no sup- 


plementary. source of income, When an entire 
family depends uponone employment only 
and has no diversity of work, it is economi- 
cally in a most precarious condition ; ; it has 
no resisting power in the case of famine or 
slack trade. The charkha, if it stays on, will 
remove this danger and multiply the earnings 
of every family of labourers. As Mr. Gandhi 
said to the Marwari deputation (10th Sep.) :—~ 
‘With the importation -of. foreign cloth 
began the impoverishment of India ; with it 
began the enforced idleness of more than So 

per cent. of the nation. This enforced idleness 
has, I know, drive many of our sisters to a 
life of shame and misery.” ° 

The first point, too, has told against us. 

Our weavers and even weaving mills like the 
Mohini Mills and the Beawar Mills depend 
entirely on English yarn. ‘Fhey are, there- 
fore, entirely at the mercy of the English 
spinning mill, the English steamer companies 
and the English (or Bhatia) yarn importers. 
saab! unrest, “coal Bo OF lack 


weaving distritt itself. 


But in a strictly economical view , 


The spinning - 


—6Of’ «6 fold duties : 


tonnage in England- forces our weavers £0, 
close their business and starve. 
possible to imagine a more unsatisfactory: 
economic arrangement. Therefore, the yary . 
needed for the cloths we consume must bes: 
spun close to the looms,—that is, the Indian * 
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cloth supply will only then be assured when 


its yarn is spun.in India, preferably in eacht 


How to Make the Charkha ~ 
Permanent ? 


4 


. The crux of the matter is, to bring the spine 


ner and the weaver close together, and to so. 
control—_we prefer to say “arrange’ '__things 
that (a) the spinner may have adequate and. 


crop and at fair prices, (b) the supply of 
yarn may adjust itself to the demand, so that> 
neither may the spinner havea surplus of. 
unsaleable stock on hand, nor may the weaver. 
remain idle for lack of yarn, and (c) the. 
cloth woven may be rapidly sold without. 


prompt supplies of raw cotton from the new. 


forming a drag on the hands of the weavers— ° 


who are naturally very poor. 
agency must undertake the labour and cost- 
of maintaining a ‘commodity exchange’ ( if: 
we may coin a phrase on the analogy of ° 
‘labour exchange’), between the cotton-grower, - 
the chavkha spinner, the handloom weaver: 
and the purchaser of Swadeshi_ cloth,—if the= 
first three classes are not to become the= 
slaves of capitalists and money-lenders. Tas 
every province our leaders must. undertake’. 
this task, if Swadeshi is to be permanent. 


A national * 


We are glad to learn that the sroblem 


has been tackled in the province of Bihar at 
least and the following scheme of work has-- 
been adopted. The country will watch with: 
interest the actual working of this great. 
and supremely needed economic experiment. . 
“To begin with, we intend to establish a: 
central - “depot at Patna with branches inal! - 
districts within out jurisdiction. Each district . 
will be subdivided into smaller units, each ® 
of which will serve asa depot for sale, purchase -- 
and barter of the requisites and products of 
this cottage industry. These units will be. 


located in centrally situated places’ which are - 
easily accessible to weavers as well as Spiers | 


—such as hats in which all our 
abound, | 
“Hach centre will have a depot under the 
control of one or more experienced volunteers. 
These volunteers will be charged with three- 
(1) aaa the use ee 
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districts. 
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thé charkha in the neighbouring villages: 
within their jurisdiction, (2) inducing 
;existing spinners to spin yarn in larger 
“quantity and of better quality and {3) per- 
‘Suading weavers to weave handspun yarns 
ponly. In carrying out the above objects, 
‘they will be assisted by our village organisa- 
‘tions. Each depot will store cotton, charkha 
yarns, khaddar, charkhas and handloom 
materials. Charkhas may have to be distri- 
; buted to poorer people on the hire-purchase 
system, the price being repayable in 5 months 
ron easy instalments either in cash or yarn. 
Cotton may either be sold at cost price or be 
<@iven in exchange for yarns at a fixed rate, to 
“Spinners, All village organisations will be 
.tequired to notify to the spinners that they 
-€an easily dispose of their surplus yarns to our 
“depots. The weavers will be persuaded to 
take yarns from usand give us the finished 
‘Cloth at a fixed rate per yard for their wages, 
“or purchase yarns from us and either give us 
“the cloth or dispose of it in any other way they 
consider profitable. It will not be very diffi- 
cult to persuade weavers and spinners to 
make our depots a meeting-place for them. 
“Reports from various district congress 
‘committees show that ‘in various places 
charkhas axe being plied on a vast scale, and 
-there is plenty of yarn available as there is 
‘no large local consumption of yarn at present. 
‘There are other centres where weavers have 
been carrying on their ancestral trade, but 
-have been using Indian and foreign mill-made 
yarns indiscriminately. They have shown 
adecisive inclination for using handspun yarn 
for the woof only. In a place like Bihar 
Sharif where, in the town itself, more than 
3,500 looms~are in full working order, and 
above 30 maunds of yarns are daily consumed, 
it will not be an easy matter to supply them 
with charkha-spun yarn to the extent of even 
half their requirements, although the local 
Weavers in a body expressed their desire to 
‘use only hand-spun yarn for the woof. The 
utility of a central organisation lies in direct- 
Ang the surplus of one place to meet the 





‘demand of another. There is another weaving’ ° 


‘centre called Nasriganj in the district of 
Shahabad where‘about 20 maunds of yarns are 
gdaily consumed. There are several other 
“places like these. Roughly speaking, there 
‘age about’75,000 looms at work in Bihar and 
‘Chota Nagpur taken together ( but excluding 
“Orissa ). The funds that we have set apart 
for this purpose amount to one lakh of rupees 
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but the organisations that we contemplate 
establishing will require a larger expenditure, 
though in the long run the money invested 
in this business will come back to us. 
It would not be out of place to mention that 
we have already got about 300 volunteer 
workers in the Province to carry out the 
above scheme of helping hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving to be done most efficiently and 


with the least economic loss.” 


Camouflage. 


The entente between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Maulana Mahomed Ali is the visible out- 
ward sign of the unity between the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans which is said to be the 
most hopeful feature of the present political 
outlook. The proverbial tolerance of Hindu- 
ism and the mildness of the Hindu character, 
and the consciousness among both the com- 
munities that for better and for worse, they 
must live cheek by jowl with one another to 
the end of time, have no doubt resulted: ina 
working unity which suffices for all ordinary 
purposes. But whether it is anything like 
the strong bond that it is claimed to be de- 
pends upon the amount of strain it is able to 
bear when put to the test. Those who care to 
lock beneath the surface will find that in all 
mixed elections, even among the educated 
public, voting goes more or less by religion, 
rather than by merit and this is more the 
case among Mahomedans than among Hindus, * 
who are somewhat more liberal in this. respect, 
though among them also, this feature is not 
altogether absent. Candidates ‘who have 
made themselves odious even among their 
own community by their attitude towards the 
non-co-operation movement are strongly sup- 
ported, by reason of their being co-religionists, 
even by N. C. O.’s, especially if they happen 
tobe Musalmans. The attempt to convert 
the Dacca University into a predominantly 
Muhammadan institution in these days of 
Hindu-Musalman unity shows the ‘amount 
of sincerity underlying the movement. Local 
self-government is understood to mean 
government by members of one’s own 
community and not goveriment by Indians 
as such. Members of municipal, bodies have 
been known to vote for a non-Indian candi- 
date, rather than for one belonging to a rival 
community, though possessed of..superior 
qualifications. Even in places where 
patriotic feeling runs high, both among 
Hindus and Mahomedans, and in political. 
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meetings and public demonstrations there far the agitation to take these unwilling com 
is an exuberant display of mutual good  verts back into caste meets with the success% 
fellowship, the appeal of the Khilafat asso- ecta=3 
ciation againstcow-killing leaves the Mahome-__ rian prejudices and religious bigotry are stilt 
dans cold and unresponsive, and the slightest 
attempt on the part of interested parties to regard the other with frank confidence. Onlyeg 
effect a breach by preferential treatment of | when emphasis will belaid on a common Indiané 
one community in regard to petty matters of — culture and historical associations and geogra~# 
no consequence meets with an amount of phical propinquity, rather than on religious® 
success which at once betrays the weakness creed, will there be a real change of heart ; but% 
of the link which binds the two communities. it will take years of rationalistic educationyZ 
Even in the provincial legislatures, the sad- ¢ 
dest feature, we have been assured by highly Or 
educated Hindu members, is the inability of among the middle classes of both the commu~ 
the Muhammadan members in general to look nities, to eradicate mutual jealousies and mis“@ 
at any matter-from anything but theirowncom- understandings and bigotries. Tae 
munal point of view. Those who have heard But we would not be misunderstood: 
Maulana Mahomed Ali and Mahatma Gandhi Undoubtedly among the best minds, with theg 
speak from the same platform must have growth of the conviction that India has no= 
noticed how careful they are not to tread on 
each other’s corns, and how delicately they the rival communities, a strong current ia4 
handle the Hindu-Moslem problem, as if the mie 
slightest touch of. reality will break their -increasingly manifest, and in the political 
laboriously reared house of cards. Reading field, the union is already an accomplishéda 
between the lines of their speeches, itis not fact. Truly does Dean Inge say in his Ons 
difficult to see that with one of them the sad 
plight of the Khilafat in distant Turkey is the are far more efficacious in binding a nation? 
central fact, while with the other the attain- together than community of interest andy 
ment of Swaraj here in Indiais the primary national prosperity...suffering shared in com: 
object in view. The one may at any time mon binds it with hoops of steel.” It is thisz 
kick the dust of India off his feet and turn a persecution and political suffering that hag= 
Muhajir, while to the other the soil of India brought the two great communities together,: 
is sacred, as is the case with patriots all 
over the world. The one speaks in elegant administrator who does not take count of this= 
Urdu ununderstandable of the majority of 
Bengali Mahomedans, the other in easy ders which in their turn will further cement: 
Hindi in which the predominance of Sanskritic the borid of mutual fellowship between the, 








words makes it readily intelligible to the non- Hindus and the Musalmans. | “ee 
Hindi speaking Hindus. The Mahatma thinks - What we have taken pains to points 


it expedient to suggest that discarded for- out above is that this process of weld: 
eign cloth should be sent to Smyrna for ing together will not be advanced by meré 
Maulana Mahomed Ali feels very muchfor the camouflage, but there must be a root and- 
distressed Moslems of. that place. A pact,which branch change, ©a radical transformation,: 
has to be kept up with so many artificial props and_a_ reconstruction from the founda; 
can hardly be said to be endowed with a full- tion, ifthe political comradeship, dictated . by® 
blooded vitality, and if indeed the whole truth the need of the moment and fostered by con« 
must be told, inany Hindus and Musalmans in siderations of expediency is to be converted‘ 
the freedom of their home-circles do wot into an abiding social sentiment, giving the, 
hesitate to admit that the presence of the word ‘Indian’ its full content of meaning, and! 
British is, necessary to keep peace andadminis- making the voice of the people truly irresi8s 
ter justice among the-rival communities! The  tible. If the ‘fanaticism’ of the follower 6& 
Moplah riots, in which so many Hindu fami- the Prophet is more apparent on the surfacé; 
lies are said to have been forcibly converted the deep-rooted prejudices of the Hindu séeny 
to Islam lend colour to such an admission. to be no less potent in keeping the commug 
And they will also furnish the acid test of nities apart and mutually distrustful, Those; 
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Hindu solidarity, for we have yet to seehow who cannot tolerate intermartiage - betiyeé 
: : ; * Bec ua Fe 
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es aera or. fink | if orem to offee io or : take a 
Paglass. of water from the hands of a Mahomedan 
. gentleman, give powerful hostages to the per- 
‘ <pétuation of their foreign ha a oy 
_dtiey know not what they do, 

at Woman Franchise in Bengal: 

"The resolution moved in the Bengal 

“ “Céineil by Mr. Sudhangsu Mohan Bose for 
“Snabling duly qualified women to vote at the 
““élection of members of Council has been 

thrown out by a majority. So much the 

aiworse for this majority. This insult to the 

_xvomanhood of Bengal has pierced through 

‘the purdah and has been felt in Hindu and 

“Moslem zenanas. So victory for woman 

“franchise i is assured. , 


be .°. The Biggest Donation in India. 


‘Mr. Dhanjibhai Bomanji, a wealthy Parsi 
© aiilerans has decided to endow one crore 
Sof rupees for the vocational education . of 
‘Parsi boys of poor and middle-class families. 
2 Tt would be the biggest single donation so far 

f made i in India by any one giver. 


Dean Inge Speaks. 


“The following opinions of Dean Inge on 
“various topics will be found interesting and 
Se mstructive — 


"Fhe spiritual integration of society 
eet sich we desire and behold afar off must be 
*"ittaminated by the dry light of science, and 
#Xvarmed by the rays of idealism.. 
ae! first finds a aaa 











reconciliation 


ae woutd? » Dean Inge, Outsioken Essays 
“ (£920), pp. 604-5. 
F< *“A nation may be so much weakened in 
unysique by underfeeding as to be impotent 
=e a military point of view, in spite of 
feat numbers ; this is the case in India and 

"hina. Deficient nourishment also diminishes 

‘the day’s work.,.We may surmise that the Eu- 

“ £opean man, the fiercest of all beasts of prey, 
“js-not likely to abandon the weapons which 
J haye made him the lord and the bully of the 
= planet. "He has no other superiority to the 


7 _taces which he arrogantly despises. Under a 


The nation - 
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| . retine i peace Tis ‘Asiatic would probably | 


be his master.’ 


Ibid, pp. 94-5. 

“The industrial revolution came upon us 
suddenly ; it changed the whole face of the 
country and the apparent character of the 
people...The first impetus was given by the 
plunder of Bengal, which, after the victories 
of Clive, flewed into the country in a broad 
stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten 
wealth played the saine part in stimulating 
English industries as the ‘five millards’, extort- 
ed from France, did for Germany after 1870,” 
Ibid, pp. gt. 


‘There were illusions on both sides of the 
North Sea, which had to be paid for in blood. 
In both countries imperialism was a senti- 
ment curiously compounded of idealism and 
bombast, and supported by very doubtful 
science...Race and nationality are catch 
words for which rulers find that their subjects 
are willing to fight, as they fought for what 
they called religion 400 years. ago. In 
reality, if we want to find a pure race, we 
must visit the Esquimaux, or the Fuegians, 
or the Pygmies ; we shall certainly fiot find 
one in Europe.” Ibid, pp. 82-3. 


“Seneca’s rebuke to his  slave-holding 
countrymen, ‘can you complain that you 
have been robbed of the liberty which you 
have yourselves’ abolished in your own 
homes ? applies equally to nations which 
have enslaved or exploited the inhabitants of 
subject lands.” Ibid p. 40. “It would be 
unfair to say that Rome destroyed nations.. 
But she prevented the growth of national- 
ities, as it is to be feared we, have done in 
India....” Ibid, p. 45, 


“The Bride.” 


This picture shows a Bengali bride being 
carried in a palanquin to her father-in-law’s | 
house after marriage. Her face is hidden by 
her sari being drawn over her face. 


Our November Number. 


Our November Number will contain articles 
by Rabindranath Tagore, C. F. Andrews, and 
other well-known writers, besides the usual 
features. 
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T cannot but be admitted that this is a 
| day of victory for the people of the 
West. The world is theirs to draw 
upon as they please and their stores are 
overflowing. We are left standing ata 
distance, agape, watching ourshare grow- 
ing less and less; and with thé fire of our 
hunger blazes the fire of our wrath. We 
wish we could have the opportunity of 
getting hold of the man who has been 
‘eating our share of the food. But so far 
he has got hold of us, and the opportunity 
still remains in his hands, and has not 
reached us at all. 

But why does the chance not come to 
us? Why isthe enjoyment of the earth’s 
plenty for them alone? Surely because of 
some underlying truth. It is not a case 
of banding ourselves together in a 
particular way so as to be able to deprive 
them and provide for ourselves. The 
matter is not quite so simple as that. It 
is mere folly to expect to get the locomo- 
tive under control by hitting the driver on 


the head: for it is not the man but his - 


science which makes the engine go. So 
‘the fire of our wrath will not serve the 
purpose; we must acquire the requisite 
science, if we covet the boon which [rath 
has in her gift. ; 

It is like a father with two sons. The 
father drives his own motor car and has 
promised it to the son wh@ learns first 
how to drive. One of the sons is alert and 
full of curiosity. His eye is always on thé 
driving to see howit is done. The other 
one is excessively good natured. His 


reverent gaze is always on his father’s 
face. He pays no regard to what the 
hands are doing with lever and wheel. ‘Ei 
clever one soon picks up the science of 
motor driving, and one fine day he drives 
off all by himself, with exultant toots af 
the horn. So absorbed does he become ii 
the joy of his new acquisition that he 
forgets even the existence of his father. 
But the father does not punish him for tlie 
liberty he is taking, nor take the car awvas 
from him; for he is pleased that his sof 
should succeed. The other son, when he 
sees his brother careering madly over hig 
fields, playing havoc with his corn, dare 
not stand in-the way to protest, even ii 
the name of their father ; for that would 
mean certain death. So he keeps his gaze’ 
fixed on his father’s face,. saying that this 
is all in all to him. 
_ But whoever contemns the useful, say-. 
ing he hasno usefor it, simply courts suffer. 





‘ing. Every utility has its rightful claim, 


the ignoring of which entails a permanent 
slavery in the way of payment of interest 
until its dues are fully met. The only way 


to get rid ofthe school master’s importu- 


nity is to do one’s lessons properly. : 
~ There is an outside aspect of the world. 
where it is simply an immense machine. In’ 
this aspect, its laws are fixed and do not 
yield by a hair’s breadth either this way 
or that. This mechanical world gets in 
our way at every step;and he who 
through laziness or folly, tries to evade itsé 
laws, does not succeed in cheating’ the® 
machine, but only himself, Og the othér* 





aa 


e me ig able not only ¢ to avoid its obstruc- 
FLion, but to gainit for an ally, and so is 
‘enabled to ride swiftly over the paths of 
ithe material world, He reaches the place 
‘of bis quest first, and» has his fill of the 
-good things there. But those who have 
lagged behind, jogging along unaided, 


varrive late to find very little left over for’ 


-theniselves. 

“Since these are the facts, merely to re- 
«vile the science by which Westerners have 
“gained their victory in the modern world, 
‘will not tend to relieve our sufferings, but 
cwill rather add to the burden of our sins. 
“For this science which the West has master- 
fed is true. If you say, it is’ not their 
-écience, but their satanic abuse of it to 
iavhich you object, that point need not dis- 
sturb us; for we may be certain that the 
“satanic part’ of it will be the death of them, 

“because Satan’s way is not true. 

s The beasts live if they _ get food, and 
‘die if they get hurt: They accept what 
comes, without question. But one of the 
“greatest traits of-man is his habit of pro- 


‘testing. Unlike the beast, he is a rebel 


“by nature. Man has achieved his glorious 
‘position in the history of the world be- 
-cause he has never been able to accept as 
> final what has been imposed upon him 
Zavithout his concurrence. or co-operation. 
“In short, man is by no means a mild crea- 
~ture only ; heisever in revolt. From the 
beginning of his career, mau has sworn to 
“sway the world of events. How ? By con- 
 quering it, or else coming to an tnder- 
‘standing with the forces of which it is the 


-résultant. He will never be content to be’ 


“merely a fact ; he needs must be a factor. 
“He began with magical practices, because 
“at first it seemed to -him that whatever 
“was happening was due to some wonder- 
ful magic at work behiind the scenes. He 
a that he also could take a hand in 

if he could but master the art. The 
“activities which began as magic ended in 
- science, but the motive in both cases has 
been the refusal to be subservient to the 
“blind forces of nature. Those, whose 
efforts were successful, attained the mastery 
over the material world, and were no 
- longer its slaves, 


rand, “he who bias taught Rimiselt Gis: W yr | 


‘The belief in universal, imnititable laws, — 
is the basis of science, and loyalty to this 
belief has led to victory. Secure in this | 
loyalty, the people of the West are winning 
their way through the obstructions and 
difficulties of the material world. But 
those who have held on to a lingering 
faith in magic have failed to acquire con- 
trol over the world’s mechanism, -and are 
being defeated at every turn. At,a time 
when.we were still busy invoking the ex- 
orciser against ill and the fortune-teller 
against poverty and misfortune, while we 
were content to ‘seek. protection against 
small-pox from Sitala Devi, and relied on 
charms and spells for the destruction of 
our enemies, in Europe a woman asked 
Voltaire, whether it was true that incan- 
tations could kill a flock of sheep. She 
got the reply that doubtless they could, 
provided there was enough arsenic. I do 
not mean that’there is no belief in magic 


_in any corner of Europe today ; but cer- 


tainly belief in the efficacy of arsenic is 
universal. Thatis why they can kill when 
they want to, and we have to die’even 
when we do not. - 

It is a platitude to be saying today that 
the phenomenal world is only a manifes- 
tation of universal law, and that, through 
the law of reason, we realise the laws of 
the material world. It is because .we 
know such power to be inherent in us, 
that we can take our ultimate stand on 
our own selves. But he who, in his com- 
merce with the universe,; cannot get rid of 
the habit of looking to accidental inter- 
ventions, tends to rely on anything and 
everything except himself. One who doubts 
that his intelligence will avail, ceases to 
question, or to experiment. fe casts about 


‘for some external master, and as a result 


is exploited, right and left, beginning 
from police officers and ending with mala- 
tia-breeding mosquitos. Cowardliness of 
intellect is a fertile source -of feebleness 
of power. 

From what period did political liberty: 
begin to evolve’in the West ?” In other 
words, when did the people of the West 
begin to realise, that political power was 
not the privilege of special individuals 
or classes, but depended on their own 
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consent ? It was oe the time that their need of my help at every tura in the mates 


pursuit af Science freed them from name- 
less fears,-and they discovered” that only 
those laws were true whicl! could not be 
distorted or,diverted by anyone’s whim or 
fancy. 

Giant Russia’ was so long the slave of 
her Czars, because her people relied in every 
matter on Providence and not in their 
own powers. Even now, when her Czar 
is gone that power which has taken his 
place is but dragging her through a sea of 
blood to the barren shore of starvation. 
The reason is that self-rule cannot be es- 
tablished through outside agency, but 
must be based on that self-reliance which 
is born of trust in one’s own intellect. 

I was once engaged in trying to improve 
one of our Bengal villages. There had 
been a fire and I asked the villagers how 
it was they had not been able to savea 
single homestead? “It was our fate!” 
they exclaimed. “Not fate,” said I, “but 
the lack of -wells. Why not make wells ?” 
“That will be as the master pleases,” was 
the reply. So it comes to pass that the 
people, whose homesteads are gutted by 
fate and whose wells await the master’s 
pleasure, may lack all else but never a 
master. 

From the very beginning God has given 
us Swarajya in His universe. That is to 
say He-.has given us for ourselves univer- 
sal laws independent of Himself. Wecan 
not be prevented from bringing these under 
our control by anyone or anything except 
our own folly. So-the Upanishat has it, 
that God has given us laws for our owt 
material provisions, immutable for all 
time. That is to say those laws hold 
good for all people, and all periods, and 
all occasions. Had this not been so, 


rial world. I stand aside. On the ong 
hand, you have the laws of matter ; or, 
the other, the laws of your mind. ‘Use 
them together, and grow in greatness. 
The empire of the universe is yours}; 
yours its wealth, yours its armoury of 
forces. May yours be the victory !”’ : 
' He who accepts this charter of material. 
Swaraj has the opportunity to achieve alle 
other kinds of Swaraj and also to keep! 
them when achieved. But those, who Sut} 
render their intellect to the slave- -driver, 3 
have no help but to be slaves in politics as: 
well. Those. who insist on invoking ntas-' 
ters, where God Himself has refrained: 
from asserting His own mastery, those: 
who court insult where God has granted: 
them dignity,—their self-rule will certainl¥: 
mean rule after rule, the only doubt being 
as.to that little prefix “self ”’. 
The science of material existence is in 
the keeping of the professors of the West. 
This is the science which gives us food and: : 
clothing, health and longevity and pre: 
serves us from the attacks of matter 
brute and barbarian. This is the science: 
of the unchangeable laws of matter, and: 
self-rule can only be achieved when these, 
are brought into harmony with the laws" 
of our mind. There is no other way. | 
Let us consider the case of a departure. 


from this truth. Take the idea that, if a. 


Mussalman draws water from the well 
ofa Hindu, the water becomes impure.. 
This is aconfusion indeed! For, water’ 
belongs to the world of matter, and im. 
purity to the realm of the spirit. Had it 
been’ said, that ifthe Hindu contemns the 
Mussalman, this shows the impurity of his 
mind, the proposition would have been. 
intelligible, ft would be wholly a spiritual 


man would have remained weakly depen>~ question. But when impurity 1s imputed to ' 


dent on God at every step, all his ener- 
gies exhausted in propitiating, now this 
intermediary, now the other, in a chronic 
state of abject fear. 
Magna Charta of Swaraj sets us for ever 
free from the wiles of all pretending inter- 
mediaries,—with our freedom firmly based 
on well-ordered and enduring laws. In the 
glowing letters of sun, moon and stars, 
eee ee us a aie : “You have no 


But our God-given — 


The answer is given US: 


the Mussalman’s vessel, then that which 
belongs to the category of the material is~ 
taken entirely outside the scope of mate: 
tiallaws. The intellect is defrauded ofits. 
legitimate scope. The Hindu disciple of 
the West will urge that this imputation of 
impurity is only areligious way of promul- 
gating a sanitary doctrine. Sanitation,’ 
however, takes no account of moral purity: ~ 
_ oe ee is Bony 
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#ut thus in order to induce people, who 
‘lizive no faith in Science, to obey its laws.” 
‘This is nota rightreply. For if external 
‘compulsion be once brought in, it comes 
to stay. Those for whom itis made neces- 
sary, lose all initiative of their own and 
‘get into the habit of depending on, injunc- 


tions. Furthermore, if truth has to be 


bolstered up by untruth, it ends by getting . 


‘smothered. By using the phrase ‘morally 
impure’ where ‘physically unclean’ is 


meant, truth is made difficult of apprehen- - 


‘sion. Whether a thing is unclean or not 


can be proved. And if uncleanliness be the © 


‘charge, “a comparative inquiry into the 
-vessels and wells of Hindu and Moslem 
‘should be made, and we should find out if 
there is anything less sanitary in the Mos- 
dem water arrangements than in those of 
‘the Hindu. Uncleanliness itself being an 
external fault, 1t can be remedied by exter- 
nalmeans. But an allegation of impurity 
‘takes the question out of the jurisdiction 
of ‘the ordinary mind, and makes it a 
matter of religion. Is thata sound method 
of achieving the desired object? To keep 


the intellect in a state of delusion cannot - 


-be the way to attain high moral excel- 
lence. Untruth from the teacher, together 
with blindness in the pupil, will never 
create a spiritually healthy society. 

Soif we call Western Science ‘impure’, 
merely because it was discovered in the 
‘West, we shall not only be- unable to 
master it, but shall also be placing in a 
bad light that Eastern Science which 
teaches of moral purity. 

- Here 1 am apprehensive of another 
argument. Many will ask, Whether, when 
the West was still savage, clothed in- skins 
and living by hunting, we in the East had 
not been able to feed and clothe ourselves? 
When they fared forth merely for plunder, 
had we not evolved a political common- 
wealth ? Certainly, we were then far 
more. advanced than the West. But the 
reason was that, in those days, we in the 
East hada superior knowledge of Science 
and itslaws. We had-then the knowledge 
of cultivation and weaving. That scienti- 
fic knowledge went far further than mere 
skill in hunting which the West then 
possessed. It requires more science to con- 








duct a stable government than to hunt 
wild beasts. How then. did the parts 
become réversed? It was not by any 
trick of fate. It was by no luck or magic. 
‘Rather it was due to the West learning 
the same Science which the East had learnt 
before, and to a still more useful purpose. 
Therefore, itis not by looking to some 
external force_ that we can now compete 
with the West. We can resist their on- 
slaught only if we make their Science our 
own. To say this implies that the great- 
est of our problems in India is the problem 
of ' Education. 

But at this point in the argument, I 
have to answer the further question, whe- 
ther I have found satisfaction in that 
aspect of power, which the West is now 
presenting to mankind. My answer 
would be, ‘No’, What I saw did not 
satisfy me. The picture was that of self- 
agerandisement, not that of happiness. 
For seven months at a stretch I have 
lived in the giant’s Castle of Wealth, 
in America. Through my hotel window, 
sky-scrapers frowned on me. They only 
made me think of. the difference between 
Lakshmi, the Goddess of grace, .who 
transmutes wealth into well-being, and 
the ugly god Mammon, who represents 
the spirit of imsensate accumulation. The 
process of piling up has no ultimate end 
in view. Twice two are four, twice 
four are eight, twice eight are sixteen, 
the figures leap frog-like over increasing 
spans. He, who is obsessed by their stride, 
becomes intoxicated by it and revels in the 
glory of mere multiplication. But, what 
‘oppressiveress it produces in the mind of an 
onlooker, I can best explain by an analogy. 

Once I was in a house-boat on the brim- 
ming autumn river, seated at the window 
on the eve of the full moon. Not far off, 
moored along-side the bank, there was an 
‘up:country cargo boat, whose crew were 
enthusiastically engaged in entertaining 
themselves. Some of them had -tom-toms, 
others had. cymbals ; none of them hada 
voice ; but all of them had muscles béyond 
any possibility of question ! And the beats. 
of their clanging sped on from double-quick 
to quadruple-quick time, with the stimulus 
of its own frenzy. ‘Ten o’clock passed, 
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eleven o’clock passed; it was well on 
towards midnight, yet they would not 
stop. Why should they ? Had there been 
a song, there would have been some natural 
pause. Anarchic rhythm, on the other hand, 


has movement, but no rest: excitement, » 
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By all this, Ido not mean that railways. 
and telegraphs are not needed. They have’ 
their use, but not their message. Where. 
man has needs, he must furnish himself: 
with. materials ; but where he has fulness; 
there is manifest his immortality ; Man’s 


but no satisfaction. Thoserhythm-maniacs~ envy and hatred are in the region of his’ 


on the cargo boat had no doubt that they 


were scaling the topmost heights of enjoy- 
ment. But what of poor me? . 

I was much in the same plight over there 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
crescendo of their rhythmic advance like a 
wilderness of bricks.and mortar was obvi- 
ous. But where was the song ? That was 
the burdening question. And standing 
before the forbidding might of their tower- 
ing opulence, the son of indigent down- 
trodden India was left cold, murmuring— 
“What then ?” 

I am not for emptiness, in the garb of 
renunciation. External restraint is true, 
only when itis the expression of internal 
fulness,—just as time and tune are kept 
properly regulated because the artist is 
full of his song. Unmitigated noise has no 
occasion for disciplined restraint. If there 
be the truth called Love, at the heart, enjoy- 
ment must be restrained, service must be 
true, that is to say, such a process of 
realisation needs the spirit of charity to 
help it. The renunciation, which is in the 
chastity of love, is the true renunciation. 
The union of the Goddess of Plenitude with 
thé God who needs no wealth is the true 
union. 

When I was in Japan, the spirit of old 
Japan gave me a profound pleasure. Old 
Japan had found Beauty reigning on’ the 
lotus-throne of her heart. In her dress and 
ornament, in her dwellings and furniture, 
in her work and play, in her rites and 
ceremonials, she expressed in various forms 
the One who is beauty. Utter penury is as 
unmeaning as lavish profusion. The spirit 
of old Japan represented neither, but 
rather the fulness of perfection. Such fulness 
makes man’s heart hospitable,—its passion 
is for welcome and not for rejection. Side 
by, side with the old, 1 have also seen the 
modern Japan. Here the spirit of the 
rhythm-maniac has assumed control, an 
its dii mocks the moonlight. : 


material needs, the region where he is in. 
want. Herehe erects his barricades and! 
maintains his guards. Here he is for self’ 
agerandisement and for the exclusion of: 
others. But where he is immortal he. 
displays,- not things, but his soul. He- 
invites all to enter. His distribution does 
not mean diminution ; and so peace reigns. 

When Europe was opening out the mys- 
tery chambers of the Universe with the keys. 
of Science, she found at every step fixed’ 
laws. And their constant presence in her 
field of vision ever since has caused her to 
forget that there is something more behind 
these laws, which hasits harmony of delight 
in accord with our complete humanity. 
By the help of natural laws we achieve 
success, but man aspires togain something 
greater than success. Thelaws which the 
tea-garden manager imposes on his coolies, - 


‘if well devised, tend to increase his output. 


But where the manager’s friends are con 
cerned, he does not dream of efficient laws... 
In dealing with his friends he does not 
increase. his output; he spends his tea in 
entertainment, It is wellto believe in the: 
laws which make for efficiency. But if ever’ 
itis believed, that the truth of friendship: 
is not a part of an infinite truth, then that. 
belief tends to destroy our humanity itself. 
We cannot make friends with a machine, 
Therefore, if we cease to be aware of any- 
thing beyond mechanism, then our persona- 
lity which is ever seeking its own: affinity. 
in other persons, findsno permanent refuge, 
The West, in its one-sided pursuit of Science, 
has . been steadily -thrusting personality 
further and further into the back-ground 
till hardly any room has been left for it, 
If our own one-sided spiritual tendency of 
mind has made us lose o'r way and left us” 
stranded in the quagmire of weakness and 
poverty, the limping gait of the West has 
taken it no nearer, from its own side, to. 
humanity’s goal. , a ae 
True, itis dificult to cope with thoge 
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‘manager outlook on the universe ; for they 
abave enlisted the services of the genie of 
efficiency. The good natured man invariably 

“gets caught by’ their recruiters, and once 
‘in their net, there is no escape. 
conception of the value of fixed laws of 
‘the world. Heinsists on pinning his faith 
just where he should not, whether it be on 
- the unluckiness of Thursday, the virtue of 
talismans, the trustworthiness of touts, or 
the honesty of tea-garden recruiters. But 
even the most helplessly good natured man 


has a place, beyond the reach of laws, | 


“where hecan take his’stand and say : ‘‘God 
. grant I may never be born, despite my 
“trials and troubles, to be a tea-garden 
“manager |” 

7 And yet the tea-garden manager also 
bas his own methods of benevolence. He 
-maakes sanitary dwellings for his coolies, 
“soundly and symmetrically built, and his 
-arrangements for their supplies aré admir- 
able. But this non-human -benevolence is 
but an appendage of efficiency. It helps to 
-4nerease the profits;it bestows a kind of 
-benefit upon the human tools. But from 
- that springs not even a fraction of true 
- happiness. 


Let no one imagine that I am referring 


tothe relations between the Western mas- 
ters and their Eastern servants only. The 
undue stress laid on the mechanical side of 
the world, bothin ‘external and internal 
yelations; has similarly created a split in 
the polity of the West. If the mechanical 
bonds of association be made into a fetish, 
the living bonds of voluntary fellowship 
“glacken. And this,in spite of the fact that 
“these mechanical bonds make for extraor- 
-dinary mechanical efficiency. Commodities 

multiply, markets spread, tall buildings 


pierce the sky. Notonly so, butin educa- . 


tion, healing and the amenities of life, man 

also gains real success. That is because 
“the machine has its own truth. But this 
very sticcess makes the man, who is obsess- 
ed by. its mechanism, hanker for more and 
more mechanism, And as his greed conti- 
ually i increases, he has less and less com- 

punction in lowering man’s true value to 
“the level of his own machine. 
.. Greed is not an ideal,—it is a passion. 


He has no 
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So when any civilt- 
sation gives the first place'to greed, the soul 
relation between man and man is severed; 

and the more luxurious such a civilisation 
grows in pomp and power, the poorer it 


Pussion eannot create, 


becomes in truth of soul. A. picture isa 
creation, because it is the harmony of 
many lines, related to one another. An 
engineer’s plan is not a picture, because 
the lines there are bound to each other by 
some external necessity. When greed of 
success is the main nexus between man and 
man, Society becomes a huge plan and 
ceases to be a picture Of the ideal. Man’s 
spiritual relations are lost sight of ; money 
becomes the prime mover ; the capitalist 
the driver; and the rest of mankind merely 
the fuel for the running of the machine. It 
is possible to measure the value of such 
civilisation in terms of the speed of its pro- 
gress. But man, at the bottom of his 
heart, does not worship Mammon, and so 
has no real happiness in the triumphal pro- 
gress of his car. Because his faith in 
Mammon is wanting, the cords, by which 
man is bound to Mammon’s service, are 
not bonds of loyalty, but shackles. And 
man ever revolts when he feels himself 
shackled. The dark clouds of this social 
revolt lower only too dismally over the 
West. There the union, devised for exploi- 
tation, has ended in- disruption. In India 
the union, imposed by customary rule, has 
resulted in emasculation. Because tradi- 
tional customs and professional dealings 
are not ideals, therefore they make their 


‘atrangements by keeping man’s soul out 
ofthe account. 


What is the ideal ? Jesus Christ said : 
“Y and my father are one.”’ Here is one 
ideal. “My unity with my father,” isa 
true unity. But the unity of the sola 
with the manager is not true. Again a 
great ideal has been given utterance to in 
the Isha Upanishat. ‘‘All that moves in 
this moving world is enveloped by God. 
Therefore enjoy by renunciation ; never 
covet others’ possessions.’ I have already 
referred in terms of condemnation to the 
greed which has become the dontinant mo- 
tive in the West. Why do we condemn it? 
The Rishi tells us the reason,—“‘Do not 
covet.” Why should we not ‘covet ' is Be 





~ cause truth cannot be obtained through 
greed. But if I say, “I want my enjoyment 


‘ather than truth.” Well, the Rishi also 
says, “Enjoy.” But there can be no enjoy- 
ment outside truth. What then is the 
truth ? Itis this: ‘All that moves in this 
noving world is enveloped by God.” Had 
‘all that movesin the world” been itself 
the ultimate truth, then to keep piling up 
would have been the best thing to do; 

and greed would have been the most effi- 
nent of man’s virtues. 
being this, that God is there, enveloping 
all things, we have to enjoy this - truth 
with our soul, and for such enjoyment 
‘enunciation is needed, not greed. During 
my seven months’ stay in America, the 
land of mountain-high piles of Iucre, I 
lave watched this striving in the ‘reverse 
jirection. There, “allthat moves in this 
moving world” has become prominent. 
God, who “envelops all things” has become 
ybscuréd in the thick dust of-dollars. 
Therefore, in America, the injunction to 
enjoy is not observed ~vith the help of 
truth, but with the help of money. Truth 


gives us Unity. Money sets up separation. 
it keeps our soul empty. - 


Curthermore, 
Therefore, it catises in us a hankering to 
fill that emptiness from outside, ‘and we 
pursue the path of multiplying numbers 
in hot haste. While our desire runs at a 
break-neck pace, jumping | from one figure 
to another in the multiplication table, we 
grow dizzy and forget that whatever. else 
we may have been acquiring, it is not 
happiness. 

Our Rishis have told us that satisfac- 
tion is only to be found in the One. Apples 
fall one after another. The truth about 
their falling cannot bearrived at by count- 
ing them: arithmetical progression march- 
es on indefinitely and the mind turns away 
unsatisfied from each fresh enumeration, 
saying: ‘What does it all mean?’ But. 
when innumerable falls find their unity in 
the principle of gravitation, the intellect at 
last finds satisfaction and can say: 
“Enough, I have found the truth.” 

And what of the truth of Man. It is 
notin the Census Report, not in an inter- 
minable series of figures. Man is expressed, 
ae tHe ye a when he realises all 


we 


creation in himself and himself in all crea--: 


‘this truth of unity, he had no qualms in % 


But the truth 


.cult of the finite. 





tion. Otherwise his truth is obscured. There *3 
is a telling example of this in our history.: ie 
When the Lord Buddha realised humanity. 
in.a grand synthesis of unity, his message ‘4 
went forth to China as a draught from? 
the fountain of immortality. But when. s 
the modern empire-seeking merchant, 3 
moved by his greed, refused allegiance to: a 











sending to China the deadly opium poison, s 
nay, in thrusting it.down her throat at’$ 
the cannon’s mouth. What could be a: 
better illustration of how the soul of man. 
is revealed, and how it is obscured ? 

Many at the present moment will ex-- 
claim: “That is just what we were 
saying. How can we possibly maintain* § 
relations with those, who only know how# 
to divide, whose rapacious maw conti<% Sy 
nually opens wider and wider? hey 's * 
know nothing of the spirit of the Infinite «. of 
which is all in allto us. They follow the.@ 
Must we not keep at =: 
arm’s length their pernicious teaching and. : 
culture ?” s 

But this attitude is also one of division, « 
while it has not even the merit of worldly: 
prudence behind it. India’s ancient teach- 
ing was not this. Manu says: “ Restraint. 
cannot be practised so well by leaving the: 
world, as by remaining in it purified byt 
wisdom.” That is because the tesponsibi- s 
lity of the material world is also on us and” 
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cannot be shirked, if we would do justice 


to the responsibilities of the world of the- 
spirit.* So the Upanishat says: “Rescue: : 
yourself from death by the cult of the. 
finite, and then by the cult of the infinite | 
you shall attain immortality.” series Be 
the preceptor of the Titans, was master of. 
the art of material existence; and in his - 
school Kacha, the emissary of the — 
had to’gain admission in order to learn 
the secret of immortality. 

One of the first stepsin the culture of. . 
the Soul is to free it from the tyranny of 
matter. This is the basic .effort which’ : 
must be made to start with; and unless 
the foundation be thus well and truly laid, 
the powers of the majority of men will be?) 
exhausted in their struggles to stave off 
sheer physical starvation. It is seeks trues 









Fhe peed aa see SO erat in the 
"Spade work that no time has béen left to 
chit its head wpwards. Nevertheless, it 
‘will not do for those, who aspire to live in 
the light and air of the upper storey, to 

despise the spade work itself. In the 

region of the spirit, our seers have told us, 

: ignorance is hondage, knowledge is fréedom. 

_ The sameis true in the material world. 


- Those who do not know its laws are its‘ 


slaves, those who do are emancipated. 
7 he bondage of external forces is an illu- 
sion which science alone can dispel. 
_ Anyhow, the Western continents have 
- been striving for liberation from the maya 
- of matter, striking hard whenever they 
encounter any of the roots of that igno- 
- vance which breeds hunger and thirst, 
*-disease and want, or other ills of mun- 
: dane life. In a word, they have been 
» engaged in securing for man protection 
against. physical death. 
: hand, the striving of the Eastern peoples 
* has been to win for man his spiritual 
- kingdom, to lead him toimmortality. By 
+s their present separateness, East and West 
_ alike are now in danger of losing the fruits 
of their age-long labours. That is why 
the Upanishat, from the beginning, has 
- enunciated the principle, which yet may 
'gerve to ynite them. ‘Gain protection,” 
- it says, “from death by the cult of the 
- finite, and then by the cult of the 
| infinite you shall attain immortality.” 
| Mall that moves in the moving world”’ 
is the province of Science. “God envelops 


- ail this” is the province of the philosophy: 


of the Infinite. When the Rishi enjoins 

us to combine them both, then that 
-implies the union of the East and the 
West. For want of that union, the East 
‘is suffering from poverty and inertia 

“ and the West from lack of peace and happi- 
ness. 

.  Thereisa danger of my being misunder- 

“stood as to what I mean by Union. I 
should like to make that point quite plain 
tomy readers. Uniformity is not unity. 
ee hose who destroy the independence of 
_ other races, destroy the unity of all races 
~ of humanity. Modern Imperialism is that 
idea of CUA, which the Benge has in 


ees 


Caetuee | 


On the other - 


swallowing other live creatures. I have 

said betore, that, if the spiritual altogether 
swallows up the material interest of man 
that cannot be called harmony. But when 
the spiritual and the material keep 


_ separate, in their own: respective provinces, 


then they can find their unity. In- like 
manner, when we respect the true indivi- 
duality of men, then we can discover tKeir 
true unity. 

- While Europe, after the great war, has 
Geen yearning for peace, the ‘smaller 
nations have been more and more insistent 
in claiming self-determination. If a new 
era is really to be ushered in, it must be 
signalised by the overthrow of the mon- 
ster, Wealth, and the monster, Empire, 
aud also of the enormity of organisations. 
The true unity must be established .upon 
true units. Those who co-operate with 
the New Age must cultivate their own 
individuality in order to attain successfully 
the spirit that shall unite. They must re- 
member that Freedom (which is the great 
quest) is not of this or that nation, but of 
universal man. 

The truth that “the man who knows 
others as himself is truly revealed’”’ is not 
only to be found in the pages of man’s 
scriptures. Its working can be seen 
throughout human history. In the begin- 
ning, wesee man gathered into separate. 
groups within barriers of mountain and 
ocean. As soon as man came into touch 


with man, the problem. of his truth as a 


member of the human race demanded 
attention. Whenever men came together, 
but were unable to unite, they lost their 
truth. Those of them, who, having come 
into contact, hit out wildly against one 
another, none.trusting the other, each try- 
ing to gain the advantage, have all dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. And, 
those, who have tried to realise the one 
Soul in the souls of all, have developed. 
into great peoples. 

Thanks to Science, so many vehicles of 
communication are speeding over land 
and water and even through the air, that 
today there are no longer any geographi- 
cal barriers. Now, not only individual 
men, but whole nations have come into 
contact, and tle problem has become 


oo 2 


acute. Those whom Science has brought 
together how shall man put asunder ?' If 
the conjunction of man is a real union, 
then all goes well, otherwise nearness 
produces conflict. Such an age of univer- 
sal conflict has come.a The outward forces 
which are bringing men together are 
running at a great speed’; the inner forces 
which make men united are lagging 
behind. It is as if a locomotive were to 
rush on with its train, the driver left. 
behind wringing his hands in despair, while 
a cheering crowd of onlookers are lost in 
admiration at its headlong speed, crying 
“This is progress indeed !” And we, the 
mild men of the East, who are in the habit 
of trudging along on foot,, how can we 
possibly bear thé brunt of the collision ? 
Things which are near us and yet keep 
aloof, if they have their movement, always 
give us shocks. Such a conjuction of shocks 
may not be comfortable, but, in certain 
circumstances, it may be wholesome. 
~Hawever that may be, nothing is more 
obvious than the fact, that nations have 
come together, but yet are not united. The 
agony of this presses on the whole world. 
Why is it, that, in spite of its torture, the 
world can find no solution ?’ Because even 
those, who had mastered theart of uniting 
within their own boundaries, have not yet 
learnt the secret. of unitirig outside them. 


The barrier, by limiting truth, makes truth . | 
_ European nations has not followed suit ? 


itself at. first easier of comprehension ; so 
man is apt to give the credit to the barrier 
and not to the truth; he worships the 
priest to the exclusion of the divinity, and 
fears the policemen more than the king. 
Nations have risen on the strength of 
truth, but it was not their Nationalism 
which was true. And yet human sacrifices 
are being offered to this barrier-god. So 
long as the victims were of ‘alien race no 
‘question arose; but all of a sudden, in 
1914, the votaries developed a mania for 
sacrificing one another. Then the doubt 
arose: ‘‘Is this after all the right kind of 
household god, who fails to distinguish 
between kindred and stranger ?” While 
he was fastening his fangs on the limbs of 
the offerings from’ the East, sucking out 
their substance, the festivity of the sacri- 
ficial rites waxed fast and furious, for 
ar, BBY—2B : 
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not be altogether healthy. While the war-: 


stimulants were not lacking either. Today 
some of them are to be seen with bowed) 
heads, oppressed with the misgiving, that*; 
perhaps. this kind of riotous worship might = 
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was at its height, there wassome hope -. 
that the orgy of Nationalism might soon ®: 
be brought to anend. But the war, which.: 
disappeared in one aspect came back wear - 
ing the mask of peace. The thinkers of the . 
West are bemoaning the tragic fact, that, . 


the infatuation from which this disaster“ 


oAN 
hot 


has been caused, is still as vigorous as ever.) 


This infatuation is Nationalism, the collec.” 
tive Egotism of the whole. nation. Itisa ~ 
passion whose tendency is against the. 


ideal-of Unity. Its pull is towards itself, 


The peoples have come together. This © 
great truth cannot be crushed beneath the: . 
triumphal car of any imperialistic ambi-.: 


tion. 


Then we must establish relations’ 


with this truth. Otherwise there will be «. 
no end to these wars of annihilation. Since - 


it is essential that education should fit in~ 


with the spirit of the time, the high priests. 
of Nationalism will avail themselves of. 
every pretext and opportunity to inculcate _ 
by means of education the doctrine of |” 
national pride in the growing generation, © 
When Germany frankly made her Univer-* | 


sities the servitors of her 


political -: 


ambitions, other European nations con- | 
demned her. But which of the greater .. 


The only difference has been that Germany. ° 
being the greater master of scientific . 
method, carried on the nationalistic propa-. ‘ 
ganda more thoroughly. She made her © 


education into a scientific incubatog for 
hatching the eggs of Nationalism, and the : 


chickens produced have been more vigorous ~ 
than those of the neighbouring nations: - 
The same has become the function of the — 


ress,—the wunremittin circulation 
; g 


of ©. 


plausible national untruths. | — 
An Education which can free the nations. “ 


from this ungodly fetish of Nationalism is . 
what is chiefly needed today. Tomorrow - 
is to begin the chapter of the federation © 


ode? ae 


ofraces. Any evil tendencies of thought - 


and sinful habits, which militate against | 
the spirit of federation will unfit’ us to - 
take our part in the history of tomorrow, 
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=I hope I can claim to be duly conscious 
> of the glories of my own country, but my 


fervent prayer is that such consciousness 
- may never make me forgetful of the earliest 
_ message of our seers, the message of unity, 
_in which the forces of disruption have no 
place. . : 


I can hear, from over the seas the wail- 


ing of men questioning themselves : 


Wherein was our sin,—in what part of 


~ our thoughts, of our education,—that this 
- terrible suffering is otirs today ?”’ May 
the reply of our Rishis reach them: 
- “Therecan be no blindness and sorrow, 
_ where all beings are known as oneself 
.-and the. Unity is realised.”. I can hear, 
from over the seas, the cry for Peace. 

We must give them the message of our 


great forefathers: “Peace is where the 


~ Goodis; the Good is where there is 
Unity.” 


SHANTAM, SHIVAM, ADVAITAM, 

Unity is peace ; for Unity is the Good. 

Iam. fully conscious of the glories of 
my motherland, so it shames me even 


- to think, that now, on the eve of the new 
. age, when the command -of Rudra, the 


Terrible, has gone forth to sweep away 


‘the rubbish of decayed ages, this same rub- 
-bish should be piled up into an altar for 
her worship: He who is Peace, who is 


Good, is the One Universal Refuge of all 


_ the different Nations of-men. Cannot the 


chanting 
. Shivam, Advaitam,--with the 


of the mantra,—Shantam, 
first’ fresh 
glow of the dawning era, rouse in us once 
more our ancient love of truth ? -. 


It is the dream of my heart, that the 


 culture-centre of our country: should also 


‘West. 


be the meeting ground of the East and 
In‘the field of business, antagonism 
still prevails; it struggles hard against 


reconcilement. In the field of culture, 


there is no such obstacle. The householder, 
who is exclusively occupied with his 


domestic concerns and is chary of-his 


hospitality, 1s poor in spirit.. No great 


country can afford to be confined to its 
kitchen, it must have its reception room 


_where it can do honour to itself by invit- 


ing the world. eee 4 
India has only government institutions, 


_.or their prototypes, for her education. 
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for what they receive. It is not true 


_that nothing is expected from them. 


have often been confronted in Europe witl 
the question: “Where is India’s voice ?’ 
But when the enquirer from the Wes 
comes to India, and listens at her door 
he says: “The words which we hear ar 
only the feeble echoes of our own words,- 
the mere parodies of things preached b: 
us.’ . To me, it has always seemed that 
when the Indian disciple of Max Mulle 
boasts in strident tones of his Arya 
descent, there is heard all the blatan 
noise of the Western brass -band; ane 
also when in a frenzy of condemnatiot 
he rejects the West, there is heard onl} 
the most discordant sounds of the West 
era tunes. ~ - ; . 
' Itis my prayer that India should, i 


tthe name of all the East, establish : 


centre for the culture of Truth to whicl 
all-may be invited. I know she lack 
material wealth, but she has no lack o 
spiritual wisdom. On the strength of thi 
latter she may invite the world, and b 
invited into every part of the world, no 
to hang round.the threshold,. but to tak 
the seat prepared for her in the mmos 


chamber. But even that honour may b 


left out of sight. The real object of on 
endeavour should be to realise truth’ 1 
our inner nature and then to nianifes: 
itin the outer world,—not for the sak 
of expediency: not for gaining honour, bu 
for emancipating man’s spirit from it 
obscurity. The ideal revelation of sow 
must be expressed, through all our educa 
‘tion and through all our work, and thet 
-by honouring all.men we shall ourselve: 


- -be honoured, and by welcoming the nev 


age weshall ourselves be freed. from th 
burden of senility. The mantra of tha 
education is this : . ~~ 

“He, who realises all creatures in him 
selfand himself in all creatures, is neve: 
obscured.” 
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A gtoup of pr arian wonien from the East who. arrived in Moscow to attend the Internatio: 
_« Women’s Communist Conference “The wotnen are here seen watching a parade of 
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veatin ti that ven Tartar pe encircling 


alace and many buildings connected with 
imperial insignia of the former Czars, 
on- panels, was covered with red 


marble bust of Karl Marx stood at- 
‘Red ‘banners were ~ 
d between each pillar about the cir- 
‘inscribed the 


“kk of the stage. 


; on these were. 


| . f the t 


expression of their will tS 
importance, Woma 


: which s she ne ee ; 


very known language, “Workers - 


orld unite.” Other banners bore 
criptions as, “ The sacredness of 
od can be ‘truly realized only under 
n”?; “Communism. will abolish ‘the 
: ality of woman”; ‘ The-erea- 


w society cannot: be realized — 


cipation of women. 
por $ were g upon the D aditieil of 
) in each country; upon women in trade 
is, in social life in the family, under 
age, before the law ; their pt blic, social 
‘religious activities and organizations. 
k done by the Communist Parties among 
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spirit of the masses, continually exhorting them to: 
seize pawer, and to expose all reformists who attempt: 
to drag the proletariat down. The role of the women. 
Communists in this movement is extremely’gteat.  —- 
-- The discontent of the proletariat must be made" 
use of, not in order to create a satisfied proletariat in? 
the midst of a capitalist system, but to demonstrate: 
the futility of reform wires means of solving any- 
-. Saas one | economic or domestic problem ; to expose the social. 
lipeccpts of the historic development and the compromisers, and not to call for the Lier are Seaton 
intellectual status of the Western European of the crumbling capitalist system, but to call for its: 
proletariat. Even then the terminology used complete destruction and the establishment of the 


amongst the women should definitely fight against 
nationalism and the power of religion over them. 

“All the organization of the workers should be, in 
the East as well as in the West, built not upon the 
lines of defending national interests, but upon the 
unity of the International proletariat of both sexes 
striving for the same class aims,” 

‘The theses, it can be seen, was written in 


is conceivable only by a minority—the re- workers dictatorship.” 
volutionary leaders in the class struggle. To 
them, the ideas are necessarily clear, but not 
to the masses. The spirit of the Conference, 
however, could be understood and enthusiast- 
ically entered into by the most backward 
race or class. The motif of the entire 
Conference was revolutionary action as 
opposed to reformism. The Russian delega- 
tion, speaking for a country which had already 
achieved its revolution under the most 
intelligent, learned and clear-visioned men 
and women in Europe, gave detailed accounts 
of the sweeping and unhampered work of 


social reform. But any discussion of social. 


reform in capitalist countries was met with 
hostility, a typical example being a report on 
prostitution, resulting in many protests from 
delegates, who reminded the conference that 
prostitution had its roots in capitalism and 
would exist_as long as capitalism lived to 
demand its toll of victims. No real change 
can be effected, they stated, until the govern- 
ment is in the hands of the masses~who no 
longer will be compelled to sell their bodies 
and brains for bread. 

Lilina stopped her tireless 
long enough to speak, reviewing the world 
situation, a graphic account of the colossal 
revolutionary and creative work accomplished 
by the Russian women workers since the 
revolution, and an outline of the sweeping, 
unrestricted legislative work of the Soviet 


Government in the sphere of protection of . 


women and children. In part, she said : 
“During and after the war the woman worker 
iuffered more than anyone else. While in Soviet 
Russia no child under the age of 16 is allowed to work, 
children of 10 and 11 years of age in England are 
2mployed in all branches of industry. For example, 
shildren’ of «1, 12 and 15 work in the textile industry 
rom 6 A.M. too P. M., that is, 15 hours ata stretch ! 
such horrible things can exist only under capitalism. 
3y our revolution we swept these horrors into oblivion. 
‘In order not to allow- the present struggles of 
he proletariat to be as fruitless as those which have 


assed before, it is necessary to follow the tactics of - 


he Third Communist International, to keep up the 
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form of intermittent ‘strikes. 


translating conclude that because capitalism did not fall during - 


On the last day of the session, Trotzky.: 


appeared and spoke briefly. As at all times,: 
he appeared in a simple-khaki suit, without- 


one badge, one inch of braid, without one: 
mark of distinction except the solitary Soviet. 


‘star in the front of his cap. There was no” 


oratory about his address, no show of the - 
vast power which he wields as the organizer — 


.and commander of a Red Army of ten million ‘ 


‘men which for three years has withstood the © 


alist world sweeping in upon- Russia from: 
thirty different fronts. 
of his speech are here given. 


_ united attacks of the whole capitalist-imperi- - 


The principal parts” 


“We are meeting now—both your Conference and : 


- the Communist International of which you are a part— . 


in a situation which is not so clear and definite, at. 
first glance, as was the period immediately following” 


the war. The Communists hopéd that the world’ 
revolution would break out during: the war or imme- ” 
During that time there have been’ 
many revolutionary movements ; but only in politically 2 


diately. after it. 


21%. 


or oe 


and culturally backward Russia did this movement.‘ 
triumph and maintain itself up till now. In all. 
countries it merely resulted in the supercession 6f the - 


regime of the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns by 


the regime of bourgeois dictatorship, or else took the. . 


these two or three years the proletariat has 


displayed its impotence, or, on the contrary, capitalism | 
has manifested its vitality. Now the Third Inter. ~ 


Hence our enemies: © 


national is confronted with the question as to whether © 


the period of the immediate future will be of the more -- 
secure establishment of capitalism or an epoch of | 
Iam unable to : 


greater onslaught by the proletariat, 
deal with this question exhaustively now. 


“For us Communists—-Marxists—it is obvious that — 
revolutionary movements are instigated and necessitat- * 
ed by economic conditions ; but of no small significance ~ 
is also the subjective moment, the preparedness of ° 
The war des- | 
troyed millions of lives and milliards worth of property — 


the masses themselves for revolution. 


and industry. Capitalism now desires to re-establish - 


the shaken equilibrium and_ consolidate its dominion, 
One cannot with pencil in hand compute whether i¢ 


will succeed in the near future or not. It can only | 


be said that ifthe proletariat were to take no.note of 
the lessons of the war, or the lessons of the Russian 


revolution, and the semi-revolutions in Germany and — 
Austria, or the lessons ofthe last seven years, and if - 
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ne * pfoletariat were again to eabane ‘self to ile 
ryoke, then the bourgeoisie would completely re-estab- 
‘lish its dominion and transfer the centre of their ac- 
‘tivity to America, Asia and Africa. 

‘  &The diplomats and the politicians of the capitalist 
ountrics are now engaged with this problem. In 
‘that sense, the task of the whole of the Communist 
‘International, and of your Conference, is to imbue the 
proletariat with the necessary revolutionary determina- 
tion and firmness in its struggle against world capital- 
Jism. This task is not so simple. when taken on a 
world scale, as it seemed to some of us some two or 
‘three years ago. The proletariat is composed of a 
number of classes, varied according to their economic 


past and political development : the more oppressed, - 


and the more backward classes of the proletariat 
evince more impatience, a greater revolutionaty spirit, 
than the classés who have been longer in the political 
‘movement and who show more conservatism. 

'. “The movement of the women—-I do not speak 
‘thus because I am addressing a woman’s conference-—~ 
has now great importance in the development of the 
‘revolutionary struggle. Here on the face of itis the 
-same analogy witha more backward and oppressed 
class of the working class, During the period of the 
war, the Revolution grew immensely, particularly in 
the Far East Ifweare tabelieve Japanese sources, 
“female labor numerically far exceeds thatof male labor, 
‘and indicates how great ought to be the participation 
of women workers in: the general revolutionary move- 
ment.. 
our work on an international scale to not only embrace 
‘the West, but the East, and the backward or subjected 
countries, on whom International Imperialism depends, 
“in the struggle for the re-establishment of its power. 
-The task of the Third Congress is, not only to confirm 
but also to clearly formulate that the awakening of 
the workers of the Kast is as much an integral part 
of our problem asthe rising of the proletariat of the 
West. 

“ “The women of the East will play the most import- 
ant role in the awakening of the East, for the fate-of 
Europe and America does not depend only on the 
fate of the proletariat of these countries, but on the 
“awakening and on the revolutionary action of the 
Asiatic masses. Eastern Women must be no’ longer 


“only the suffering and sympathetic sister, but actually 


in the ranks of the fighters.”’ 
' Trotzky’s’ reference to women of the 


“East was timely, since rumors had gone about. 


that a delegation of some 25 women ftom 
the Near and Middle East, and from China 
had arrived in Moscow ona morning ttain— 
too late for the conference. Within half an 
hour following Trotzky’s speéch, Rosa Block, 
from Switzerland, was interrupted in reading 
a resolution, by an outbreak of applause from 
, guests in the back of the hall. The applause 
spread until it enveloped the whole audience, 
wave upon wave of it, while the orchestra of 
the Red Army, sitting | in one corner, arose, 
-and poured forth the strains of “The Inter- 
national.” Some thirty robed women from 
_ Oriental countries, were coming down the 


Rosia eer tin 


..We must strive to further develop and deepen ° 


aisle, ‘impeded oe foe ‘of ouuireiched 

hands in greetings. There were young women > 
with unveiled faces and sparkling black eyes, 

veiled women, women from: Persia, Turkey, 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, Turkesthan, Bokhara, 
China, and from the many Eastern nationali- 
ties within Russia. Kollontai’s voice was 
heard above the noise calling for three cheers 
for the women of the East, and the applause, 

which had not subsided, burst out anew, 

drowning the strains of the music. 

A tall, slender, handsome woman of about 
thirty- five, in jmmaculate, flowing yellow 
robes, stepped to the platform and took her 
place at the presiding table. This was Tursum 
Baya, a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Soviet Republic of Turkesthan. Long 
ago she had discarded the veil. Her refined 
face, typically Turkish, and her black un- 
wavering eyes, | made a picture of striking 
beauty against the red background. © 

Zetkin arose and, with deep emotion, 
spoke :— 

“This historic moment will never be forgotten, 
You women of the East have come to join us in the 
name of Communism. You are flesh of our flesh, and 
blood of our blood. Your hearts, with ours, are beating 
for liberation, Weare one race;. your cause is our 
cause: through the world revolution to emancipation 


and to Communism. Greetings to you, and welcome, 
sisters from the East’’. 


Tursum Baya replied :— 

“T greet the International Women’s Conference from 
the women of Turkesthan. The struggle of the 
Russian proletariat has opened the doors to the women 
of the East. We who have been slaves of slaves, are 
now entering a life of freedom. We join hands with 
you ina ae cause,” 

Two young women from among the East- 

ern delegation, onea Tartar, and one speaking 
in Turkish, translated the addresses. 

Kollontai announced that the Conference 
would come to a close outside the Kremlin 
walls, beside the long green grave extending 
for blocks, where lie “the martyrs of the 
Russian revolution ; at the end of this long 
mound lie the bodies of the~vemen who have 
died during the past year, 
_ The procession started: the delegates, let, 
by Krupskaya, Zetkin and Kollontai, and the 
women from the East; the orchestra ; hun. 
dreds’ of visitors. Down the cobble-stone 
streets, through the great gate under the 
Kremlin wall out into the Red Square. extend- 
ing for blocks, where the revolution was 
most actively fought, and down the walks on 
each side of the long, green mound which lies 
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Within ten feet of the ancient, historic wall, dear comrades; we swear to finish the task” 
spattered with bullet holes—relics of the revo- which you set out to accomplish.” a 
lution. The Russian revolutionary funeral The voice of Geannet Olsen, of Norway. 
march, bearing its bufden of tragedy and as-- came distinctly :. “o 
piration, floated back over the silent marchers, ~ ‘The ‘dream of Comrade Gusti Ossen is fulfilled.’ 
women and men of every land,the many color- She sleeps in a free country,—in free Russia. She. 
ed robes of the Eastern women, and the ‘simple lies among the heroic fighters of a great cause against” 
working dresses of the working women dele- eee the workers of Norway, oppressed by their 
gates from the west making a strange inter-. eee a rae ae | ae 
national picture. The simple ceremony ended. The orches- ; 

The procession paused at the graves and - tra again struck up the revolutionary funeral. 
stood in silence while wreaths were laid and march ) it blended into “The international,” : 
while the regular beat of the funeral march. Which the great audience began to sing. As! 
arose and fell, catrying memories of the the people streamed’ away in all directions, 
Czarist days which gave it birth. across the Red Square, the notes of the song, 

Almost inaudibly Kollontai’s voice was ‘Sung im the many languages of Western 
heard—“Comrades, we need no words here.” | Europe, were heard, until distance alone. 

Then Patchufarova, the woman deputy, as drowned them. * 
if speaking to the -dead,—“Rest in peace, ALICE BIRD; -; 

| | 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Paris, — Indian soldiers had from your officers and , 

August 13. it has convinced me more than anything - 

Lhave come to Paris, not tostay here, ¢ls¢ that English people has not the power: 
but to decide where to go. The sun is ° Stve us anything truly great and what: 
shining bright and a spirit of exhilaration ‘V* it ofiers to India will he hararn for us’ 
isin the atmosphere. Sudhir received me +0 accept. We must ignore our connection 
at the station and made allarrangements With this people altogether and do our 
for us. Pearson has gone to stay with duty to our country never asking for their» 
his mother for some weeks before we start id. Whatever pleasure I found in London 
for America. Therefore Iaminthehands aS from meeting some foreigners who. 
of Sudhir just at present and he is taking Were truly great andI regret very much. 
proper care of me. Parisis empty and that I only came to know them at the : 
there is no -chance of our: meeting the latter end of my stay in England. I hope | 
people whom I should like to meet. Our i shall be able to meet such people in my. . 
stay in England has been wasted except travel in Europe,—they are the salt of the: 
for the revisions I made of my MSS. and earth and they ‘&ive me hope for the salva- 
the negotiation with’ the Macmillans, ‘ion of humanity. os 


Your Parliantent debates about Dyerism oo | 

in the Punjab and other symptoms of the oo " 
arrogant spirit of contempt and callous- es August 20, 1920. 
ness about India have deeply aggrieved After a fortnight’s weary waiting I have © 


me and it was with a feeling of reliefthat got my Indian mails. Very likely Mrs. — 
I left England. Last evening I heard Pearson has gone to the country and the ~ 
a great deal about the treatment our letters were waiting at her house. 1. feel 
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-telieved to know that your operation is 
‘over and you are none the worse for it. 
Weare ina delightful country, in a de- 
lightful place, meeting with people who 
are sohuman. I feel clearly that the ulti- 
mate reality for man’s life 1s his life in the 
-world of ideas, where he is emancipated 
from the gravitational pull of the dust and 
where he realises that he-is spirit. We, 
in India, live in a narrow cage of petty 
interests; we do not believe that we 
have, wings, for. we have lost our sky; 
cave cliatter and hop-and peck. at one 
another within the small range of our 
obstructed opportunities. It is difficult to 
achieve greatness of mind and character 
where our responsibility is diminutive and 
fragmentary, where our whole life occupies 
and affects an extremely limited area. 
And yet through cracks and chinks of our 
walls we must send out our starved bran- 
ches to the sunlight and air, and roots of 
_our life must pierce the upper strata of our 
soil of-desert sands till they reach the 
spring of - water_which is exhaustless. 
The most difficult problem is ours, which 
js how to gain our freedom of soul in 
spite of the crampedness of outward cir- 
cumstances, how to ignore the perpetual 
insult of our destiny so as tobe able to 
uphold the dignity of man. Our Shanti- 
niketan is for this tapasya of India. We 
who ‘have come there often forget the 


greatness of our mission, mostly because. 


of the obscurity of insignificance with 
which the humanity of India seems to be 
obliterated. We do not have -the proper 
light and perspective in our surroundings 
to be able to realise that our soul is great 
and therefore we behave as if it is doomed 
to-be small for all time. 

The great philosopher Bergson came to 
see me and we had amost delightful talk. 
He has read my book ‘ Personality” and 
what he said about my work was beyond 
my expectation. 


epee? 


August 21, 1920. 


We are in a most beautiful part. of 
France: But of what availis the beauty 
of nature when you have lost your trunks 
which contained your dresses and under- 
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wears. I could have been in perfect sym: 
pathy with the trees surrounding me, if, 
like them, I were not dependent upon 
tailors for maintaining self-respect. How- 
ever, the most important event for mein 
this world at present is not what is hap- 
pening in Poland, or -Iréland, or Meso- 
potamia, but thatall the trunks belonging 


to our-party have disappeared from the 


goods van in their transit from Paris to. 


this place. And therefore, though the sea. 


is singing its hymns to the rising and the 


‘setting sun and to the star-lit silence of 


the night, and though the forest round me 
is standing tiptoe on the rock like an an- 
cient druid, raising its arms to the sky, 
chanting its incantation of primeval life, 
we have to hasten back to Paris to be 
‘restored to the respectability ministered 
to by tailors and washermen. This is what 
our first parents have brought upon us. 
Our clothes are acting like screens divid- 
ing us from the rest of the world; ‘and for. 
this we have to. pay,—pay the bills! Do 
you not think that it is outrageously un- 
dignified for my humanity that standing 
face.to face with the magnificent spirit of 
this naked nature I can think and speak 
of nothing but wretched clothes which in 
three years’ time will be. tattered into 
shreds while these pine trees will remain 
standing ever fresh and cléan majestically 
unaffected by the soiling touch of ,hours ? 
But enough of this. 

I suppose I told youim my last letter 
that I met Sylvain Levyin Paris. He ts 
the greatest scholar, as you know, but his 
heart is large even than his intellect and 
lis learning. His Philology has not been 
able to wither his soul. His mind has the 
translucent simplicity of greatness and his 
heart is overflowing with. trustful genero- 
sity which never acknowledges disillusion- 
ment. His students come to love the 
subject he teaches them, because they love 
him. Irealise clearly when I meet these 
great teachers that only through the 
medium of personality truth can be com- 
municated to men. This fundamental 


-principle of education we must realise in 


Santiniketan, We must know that only 
he can teach who can love. The greatest 
teachers of men have been lovers of men, 
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The real teaching is a gift; it is a sacrifice, 
it is not a manufactured article of routine 
work; and because it is a living thing, it 
is the fulfilment of knowledge for the 
teacher himself. Let us not insult our 
mission by allowing ourselves to become 
mere school masters,—the dead feeding- 
bottles of lessons for children who need 
human touch lovingly associated with 
their mental food. 

I have just received your letter, and, for 
sometime,-I feel myself held tight in the 
bosom of our Ashram, I cannot tell you 
how I feel about the prolonged separation 
from it, whichis before me, but at the 
same time I know that unless my relation- 
ship with the wide world of humanity 
grows in truth and love, my relationship 
with the Ashram will not be perfect. 
Through my life my Ashram will send its 
roots into the heart of this great world 
to find its sap of immortality. We who 
belong to Shantiniketan cannot afford to 
be narrow in our Outlook and petty in our 
life’s mission and scope. We have seen, in 
Tiretta Bazar, thirty or more birds packed 
in one single cage, where they neither can 
sing nor soar in the sky, but make noise 
and peck at each other. Sucha cage we 
build ourselves for our souls with our 
petty thoughts and selfish ambition and 
then spend our life quarrelling with each 
other clamouring and scrambling for a 
small advantage. But let us bring free- 
dom of soul into Shantiniketan. 

I am busy writing lectures, for I have 
several engagements in Holland and also 
in Paris when Icame back there from my 
tour in the beginning of October. In 
Sorbonne University I have decided to 
read the Message of the Forest, and I am 
re-writing it for the occasion. I have invi- 
tation from “Comite National D’Etudes 
Socials et Politiques” where I am pre- 
paring to read a paper on the Meeting of 
the Hast and West. Give my blessings to 
my boys and girls and my greetings of 
love to others. 


September 7, 1920. 
_ Your letters always bring the atmos- 
phere. of Shantiniketan round my mind 
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leaks in your vessel. 





with all its colour and sounds and move- 
ments, and my love for my boys, like. 
a migratory bird, crosses back over the... 
sea, seeking its own dear nest in the. 
Ashram. Your letters are great gifts to-¥ 
me,—I have not the power to repay them “ 
in kind. For now my mind faces the ‘: 
West, and all that it has to give naturally | 
flows towards it. Therefore, for the time # 
being, my direct communication with 4 4 
you has become thin like the stream of 
the Kopai in the summer. But I know ©. 
Shantiniketan will not bring forth its - 
fulness of flower and fruit, if, through me, © 
it does not send its roots to the Western 
soil. Stung by insult of injustice we try g 
to repudiate Europe, but by doing so we :: 
insult ourselves. Let us have the dignity = 
not to quarrel or retaliate, not to pays = 
back smallness by being small ourselves.-: 
This is the time when we should dedicate *: 
all our resources of emotion, thought and: 
character to the service of our country in” 
a positive direction of duty. We are aa i 
ing because of some offences of ours against” 
Shivam, against Advaitam ; we spend: 
all our energy in quarrelling with the’ 
punishment, and nothing of it is left for: 
the reparation of wrongs we have done:? 
and are doing. When we have performed: 
our part of the. duties we shall have the : 
fullest right and power and time to bring | 
others to book ‘or their transgressions, 

Let us forget the Punjab affairs,—but+ 
never forget that-we shall go on deserving 
such humiliation over and over again - 
until we set our house in order. Do not: 
mind the waves of the sea, but mind the 
Politics in our. 
country is extremely petty. It has a pair: 
of legs one of which hasshrunk and shrivel-° 
led and become paralytic, and therefore - 
it feebly waits for the other one to drag. 
iton. There is no harmony between the « 
two and our politics in its hoppings and» 
totterings and falls is comic and undigni-~ 
fied. The entreaty and anger, which. 
alternately are struggling to find expres: 
sion in the ludicrously lame member of 
this ‘tragic partnership, both belong to: 
our abject feebleness. When non-co-opera« 
tion will naturally come as our final. 
moral protest against the unnaturainess. 
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of our political situation, then it will be 
‘glorious, because true; but when it is 
‘another form of begging,—it may be, the 
best form,—then let us. reject it. The 
establishment of perfect co-operation of 
dife and mind among ourselves must come 
first through tapasya of sacrifice and self- 
dedication, and then will come in its 
‘natural course the ‘non-co-operation. 
‘When the fruit completely ripens itself, it 
finds its freedom through its own fulfil- 
ment of truth. Our country is crying to 
her own children for their co-operation in 
the removal of obstacles in our social life, 
‘which for centuries have been hampering 
us in our self-realisation. We need co- 
operation -of the sacrifice of love, more 
than anything else, to prove to our 
country that she is ours; and then we 
shall have the moral right to say to 
others, ‘‘We have nothing to do with you 
in our own affairs.” And: for this all the 
moral fervour which the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi represents, and which he, of all 
other men in the world, can call up, is 
needed. That such a precious treasure of 
power should be put into the mean and 
frail vessel of our politics allowing 1t to 
‘sail across endless waves of angry re- 
crimination is terribly unfortunate for our 
country, where our mission is to revive 
the dead with the fire of soul. The exter- 
nal waste of our resources of life is great 
owing to external circumstances, but that 
the waste of our spiritual resources 
shquld also be allowed to ‘happen on 
adventures that: are wrong from the point 


of view of moral truth is heart breaking. - 


It is' criminal to turn moral force into a 
blind force. | oe 

Our time to go to Holland is drawing 
near. I have numerous invitations from 
there to lecture. I am not yet fully ready. 
Just now I am'busy writing my message. 
My. subject is the Meeting of the East and 
-West. I hope it will be finished before I 
Jeave Paris. . 


‘ 
ie rere 


September 12, 1920. 

I had invitations from Getmany and I 
decided to go. But travelling from one 
-eountrv to another has become. so dificult 


nowadays that I had to give it wp. 
Specially going from France to, Germany 
is beset with obstacles. On my way back 
from Holland I shall try my best at least 
to visit “Hamburg.- Germany needs 
sympathy, aid I hope I shall have the 
opportunity to go there and offer it to 
her, The other day’ I was taken to 
Rheims and other devastated regions of 
France ina motor car. It was a most 
saddening sight. Some of the terrible 
damages deliberately dorfé, not for any 
necessities of war, but to cripple-France 


‘for ever, were so savage that_ their- 


memory can never be effaced. For it will 
take tremendous efforts and time to make 
them things of the past. ‘When the spiri- 
tual ideal is lost, when the human 


“relationship is completely broken up, then 


individuals freed from that creative bord 
of wholefiess find a fearful joy in destruc- 
tiveness. In such catastrophes one can 


realise what stupendous force of annihila< 


tion is not only kept in check in our 
society, but made -into multitudinous 
manifestations of beauty and fruitfulness. 
Then we know that evils are like meteors, 
stray fragments, wreckage of a broken 
up wholeness, which need the attraction 
of a great planet of life’s ideal to be assi- 
milated into the peace of creation. Only 
spiritual ideals have that great! power of 
attraction that can: transmute these 
rebellious fractions into a perfect round- 
ness. The evil forces are literally outlaws. 
They only-need the control and cadence of 
creative laws to change them into good. 
Our Shiva is the lord of terrible spirits). 
who are spirits of: death; and he is 
Shivam, the good. , The true goodness is 
not in the negation of badness, it is in 
mastery of it. It is the miracle that turns 
the tumult of chaos into the dance of 
beauty. The true education is the use of 
that power of miracle, that ideal of 
creation. Punishments and disciplines 
imposed from outside are negative. The 
teacher is Shiva, he has the divine power 
of destroying destructiveness, of sucking 
out poison. If France had the Shiva in 
her’ heart she could transform evil into 
good, she could forgive. And by that 
forgiveness she could prove her ows 
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the hurt which was inflicted upon her. 
This is difficult, but this is the only way 
of salvation. Only the creative ideal can 
completely get over the acts of destruc- 
tion. It is spiritual. ideal, it is love, it is 
forgiveness. God is perpetually exercising 
it and thus the creation is ever kept 
sweet, and in the heart of death life has 
its ceaseless’ play of joy. Do we not 
know this in our individual life? Have 
We our own right to exist in this wonder- 
ful world? Would we not burn it, 
destroy it ? Has not God’s creative power 
given us our place in his. universe ? Must 
we forget that, when we judge and deal 
with our own fellow beings ? 


Paris, 
September 18,1920. 


To-night - we start for Hollarid. We 
have spent a very happy time in this 
house aud have made friends with very 
remarkable persons. The whole big house 
with its beautiful garden and river bank 
have been absolutely ours. Some 
corners of its rooms, some window seats, 
some padded chairs have yielded their 
heart to me and they already look sad 
and disconsolate at the idea of my 
departure. 

[ find our countrymen are. furiously 
excited about Non-co- -operation. It will 
grow into something like our Swadeshi 





movements in Beigel ‘Sitch an : emotional 
outbreak should have: been taken advan: 


‘tage of in starting independent organisa- 


tions all over India for serving our 
country. Let Mahatma Gandhi be a true. 
leader in this; let him send his call for: 
positive service, ask for homage in 
sacrifice, which has its end in love and: 
creation. I shall be willing to sit at his: 
feet and do his biddings if he commands: 
me to co-operate with my countrymen: 
in service of love. I refuse to waste. my; 


‘manhood in lighting the fire of anger: 


and spreading it from house to housé.’ 


_Itisnot that [ do not feel anger in my’ 


heart for injustice and insult heaped’ 
upon my motherland. But this anger of 
mine should be turned into the fire of love, 
for lighting the lamp of worship to. be 
dedicated through my country to my God. 
It would be an insult to humanity, if E 
use the sacred energy of my moral indig-. 
nation for the purpose of spreading a. 
blind passion all over my country. It. 
would be like using the fire from the altar, 
of Jajna for, the purpose of incendiarism,; 
Please ask Suren to. translate into Engliskt 
series of my papers which I wrote during: 
the great political excitement over the 
partition of Bengal. They will be usefuk 
in the present situation. 8 


Dinner is annotunced,—the time is ape 


‘proaching near for our departure,—so [: 


may say God be with you, and take ies 
leave. 








THE FIRST LORD MINTO’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


6 ies people of Afghanistan can never enter- 
tain love and affection for the natives 

of England. These people have always 
heaped disasters, miseries and rin on the 
people of Afghanistan. Ever since the days 
of the Marquess Wellesley, the solution of 
the problem of maintaining the supremacy and 
security of the British people i in India seemed to 
have consisted in keeping Afghanistan divided 
and making it the hot bed of intrigues and dis- 


CHRD eases: At that time, nominally at least, 


subject to the ruler of Cabul were the provinces 
of Sind and the Punjab. Lord Wellesley was 
not content only with sending the embassy to 
Persia to stir up disturbances in’ Afghanistan, 
but also intrigued with the inhabitants of Sind 
and the Punjab with the object of their shaking 
off the rule of the king of Cabul. To the Hon. 
Jonathan Duncan, at “that time the Governor of 
Bombay, Lord Wellesley wrote on the 8th 
October, 1798 :— AS 

“Tt has been suggested to mee and d understand, if 
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was the opinion of Sir Charles Malet, that a further 
diversion of the Shah’s (i.e. Zemaun Shah’s) force 
might be created by our affording certain encourage- 
ment to.the nations occupying the Delta and the lower 
parts of the Indus, who have been stated to be much 
disaffected to the Government of the Shah; I wish you 


to give this point the fullest and most serious consi- 


deration ; to state to me your ideas upon it; and in the 


meanwhile to také any immediate steps which shall 


appear: proper and practicable to you.” 


Thus then it is evident that the English open- 
ed their campaign of intrigues and conspiracies 
with the inhabitants of Sindh against the Af- 
ghan King. 
grounds to suspect that the disturbances and 
anarchy which took place in Sindh towards the 
close of the 18th, and the beginning of the 19th 


eentury, and which led to the establishment of 
the Talpura family as the rulers of Sindh quite 
independent of -the 3 


. Afghan Sovereign, were 

brought about by the machinations of the 

British. | 
When Lord Minto was the Governor-General 


of India, he sent a mission to Sindh, ostensibly 


to contract anu alliance with the Amirs of that 


province against the French but in reality 
Prof. H. H.. 


against the Afghan Sovereign. 
Wilson writes :— 


‘Alarmed by the menaced interference of Shah 
Suja (the Afghan King) on behalf of the expelled 
prince, Abd-un-nabi, the Amirs of Sindh had applied 
to Persia for succour, and a Persian army had been 
directed to march to their assistance. The death of 
Abd-un-nabi, and the embarrassments which Shah 
Suja experienced at home, removed all ground of fear 
from Afghanistan, and the Amirs then became most 


_ apprehensive of peril from their allies. They thought 


- another,—British India to Persia: they therefore be-, 


it prudent therefore, to oppose one powverful friend to 


gan to conciliate the British Government, and sent an 
agent to Bombay to propose the renewal of the com- 


_miercial intercourse that had formerly existed. “The 


. proposal was favorably entertained, and Captain Seton 


was sent as envoy to Hyderabad. A treaty of offen-. 


sive and defensive alliance was concluded by the envoy 
with the Amirs; but, asthe stipulations pledged the 


ec: 


British Government to a reciprocity that was deemed 
-inexpedient, the ratification of the treaty was withheld, 
-and Mr. ‘Nicholas Hankey Smith, a Bombay Civil 
. Servant, was deputed to explain the cause, and to con- 
- tract a less comprehensive engagement. 


* oe ok 
Mr. Smith reached Hyderabad on the 8th, of August 


_ (1809); and on the 23rd of that month a treaty was 
signed, which engaged that there should be eternal 
- friendship between the two Governments ; that vakeels 


or agents should be mutually appointed; and that the 


French should tot be permitted to form an establish- 


 mentin Sindh.” - = 


But as there was no possibility of the French 
invasion of India ever taking place, the real ob- 


J 


_ ject of the mission to Sindh, as shown in the 


above extract, was to conclude an alliance with 


the Amirs against Afghanistan. The elevation 
_ ofthe Talpura family to power in Sindh, was, 


There are then very strong. 


woe 


as stated before, brought about by the machina, 
tions of the British.” | 

Lord Mint6d also sent envoysto the Panjab 
and Afghanistan. | 

The condition of the Punjab had attracted 
the attention of the Marquess Wellesley. His 
brother, Henry Wellesley as Resident of Oude, 
had brought to his notice the distracted condi- 
tion of that province. Dating his letter, 
Bareilly, August 5, 1802, Mr. Henry Wellesley 
wrote to the Governor-General :— : 


“ Such is the distracted state of the Sikh country, _ 
that Mr. Louis (one of General Perron’s officers ) 
ap pears to have obtained possession of a considerable 
tract of country, without the least resistance having 
been opposed to him. There can be no doubt of Gene- 
ral Perron’s intention to assume as large a portion of 
the Punjab ashe may think himself able to manage, 
or it may be conyenient to him to retain, and it is equally 
certain that the actual state of that country will render. 
it an easy conquest to anything like a regular force. 


** In her work, Levxd Minto in India, Countess 
Minto writes :— 

“The State of Scinde had come within the scope 
of the defensive arrangements proposed by the British . 
Government, but the indiscretion of their agent, 
Captain Seton, led, to the annulling of the treaty 
concluded by him with the Ameer of Scinde. 


“Tt was found that Persian agents were negotiating 
with the Gévernment of Scinde at the same time as 
the Envoy of the India. Government ; that they had 
authority to act for both France and Persia, and that 
the bait held out to the Government of Scinde was 
military aid to throw off. the yoke of the King of 
Cabul to whom they owed a nominal allegiance, and 
the possession of the Afghan fortress of Candahar. 
‘The chief ruler of Scinde informed Captain Setof 
distinctly that, despairing of the good will of the 
British Government, he had intended to close with the 
offer of the French and Persians, but preferred the 
British alliance on the same terms. These terms, 
agreed to by Captain Seton, were not consistent with 
the endeavours making to secure the friendship of the 
king of Cabul ; hence the India Government repudiat- 
ed the engagements made by Captain Seton, and 
sent another Envoy ( Mr. H. Smith) to Scinde, to 
renew the negotiations with that Government on the 


footing on which alone Captain Seton had been em: 


powered to treat—namely, the admission, as a prelimi- 
nary step to all further transactions, of a resident 
agent of the British Government (the commercial 
resident having been expelled in 1802). | 
“This measure is necessarily preliminary to the 
accomplishment of our ultimate purpose, that of with- 
holding or detaching the Government of Scinde from 
connections with our enemies, as well as the more 
proximate purpose of securing an authentic channel 


of information and intelligence’on points of the utmost 


importance to our interests. ‘No specific engagement 
could be entered into with that government without 
the establishment of direct intercourse on a permanent 
footing,’ ‘the attainment of which will afford the 
means of watching its proceedings and of-obtaining 
authentic intelligence concerning the designs of our 
enemies.’ (Secret and separate general letter ).” 
(Pp. 177-178.) 
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OT One. oft the greatest “dangers. to, “be. mrppreheasied 


rom the establishment of a French force in the Punjab 
s the means it would afford-the French of extending 
their conquest down the Indus, and of securing a com- 
munication with the sea by means of. that river. This 
would remove every obstacle to their. receiving . stip- 
plies of men and stores from Europe, for’ there:is :no 
British force on that side of India-nor are there any 
rative powers, situatedyat the mouths ofthe Indus, cap- 
able ot. opposing a regular foree with any- prospect of 
success, 


The opinion of the military adventurer; 
George Thomas, as to the ease with which the 
Punjab could be conquered, was also at that 
‘ime wellknown. But it was not the policy of 
the Marquess Wellesley at that time to-fight.the 
Sikhs or. annex their country. On the contrary, 
1e wanted to cultivate their friendship and raise 
-hem into a poweras. a buffer state against the 
Afghans on the one hand and the Marathas 
yn the, other. -With this object in view,- he 
wrote to General Lake a letter instructing him 
-o contract an alliance with Ranjit-Singh and 
jrevail upon that Sikh Prince and other Sikh 
chiefs to assist the East. India Company in 
cheir war with the Marathas; or if they were 
10t able to render any assistance, at least, 
‘they should remain neutral. Ranjit Singh obliged 
the British by not joining the Marathas; and 
when Holkar sought refuge in the Punjab, in- 
stead of interceding on his behalf’ with the Eng- 
ish, he allowed the troops of the latter to enter 
iis province, in order to capture Holkar. He 
lid ail these, thinking that the British, out of 
heer gratitude, would befriend him: To be on 
tiendly terms with the Rising Power of the 
tnglish, he was even ready “to sacrifice and 
etray his own co-religionists into their hands. 
n the. despatch to the Honorable the Secret 
“omtnitee of the Honorable the Court of Direc- 
ors, dated Fort William, September ‘29th, 
803, the Governor-General in Council wrote :— 


“ Raja Ranjit Singh, ‘the Raja of Lahore and the 
tincipal amongst the Sikh chieftains, has transmitted 
roposals to the Commander-in-chief for the transfer of 
ie territory belonging to that® nation south of the river 
utledge, on the condition of mutual defence against 
1e respective enemies of that chieftain and of the Bri- 
ish nation.’ 


- But this, evidently: did not suit the. British 
nd so they did not enter into any alliauce with 
lanjit Singh. ‘That Sikh priuce saw how he had 
seen made to éerve the interests of the’ selfish 
wud designing British without so far receiving 
iny material benefit from them. . Accordingly, 
ie considered it. proper to bring” the . tertitory 
outh of the river Sutledge ” “under ‘his direct 
ontrol. He was not going to transfer it to the 
fast India Company. | 

Unfortunately for the Punjab, Ranjit Singh 
7as no statesman... Had he. been so, he would 
ave adopted acourse different from what he 


id, gt this critical period of the history of the - 


fre vad 
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were a number of petty Sikh chiéftaius® WO 
been, before the second Maratha war, ges 
of the Maharaja Sindhia. On the eve of thems 
with the Marathas towards the end of thes 
1803, the English servants of the E. I. Comipy 
under the Governér-General’s - instructions 
Opened intrigues with these Sikh chieftains® 
his secret and official letter to Liewteny 
General Lake, dated Fort Wiliam, Augus 

1803, the- Marquess Wellesley wrote :— g 


““T am not sufficiently “apprized of the petal 
possessions, and relative conditions of the vatiousiss 
chieftains occupying the territory. between RaR 
and Jumna, to be ena»led to address letters toga 
them, or to prescribe the detail of your Excelfg 
proceedings with regard to them,: Your Excell 
will endeavour to acquire the, requisite’ infornia ; 
and you will regulate your communications with “& 
chieftains accordingly, in the spirit-of these i ing 
tions. 3. 

* * a 4 

“Such of those chieftains.as are subject.to the cdy 
and exactions of the Maratha power, may perhaps 
detached from the interests of that nation by prom 
of protection from the.. British Government, ate 
exemption from the payment of tribute in. future. ; 3 
% & RK  # 3g 


“If it should appear impracticable to obtain 
co-operation of those chieftains, ‘it would still te 


Ni 


object of importance to secure their neutrality.” 


“* * 


% % 


But those chieftains did not come tol 
assistance of the Marathas and thus playe: ak 
the hands of the British. The latter we Bi 
honor bound, to render them every helpait 
could aud extricate them out oftheir difficeat 
In return for what they had.done for ae i 


lish these -Sikh chieftains expected 4 
sympathy and active co-operation in a 
troubles. 


Had Ranjit Singh been a far-seeing sta 
man he would have formed a confederacy =< : 
these petty Sith chieftains and Welded all # 
‘states into an United Sikh Empire. But he. 
no statesman. He was bent onthe destruet 
of these Sikh chieftains. At ‘first; to curry fé 
with the British, he proposed to pears 
sell these chieftains of his race and creed to tig 
But when. he found no favorable response -f 
the latter to his proposal, he wanted to ré 
all these chieftains and-confiscate their: pre 
ties and estates. . To effect these, he seta 
from Lahore and crossed the Sutledge. #¥ 
chieftains ofthe Doab were naturally: “alad 
and they appealed to. the British Govern 
for ‘help against Ranjit Singh. The -Govetn 
Geréral seemied to have been ‘at first inclinéd 
leave these chieftains to the tender’ mercies 
‘Ranjit Singh. “In the second Maratha y 
these Sikh chieftains had been as much usefig 
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ave fared better than the Rajput princes but 
jig the circumstances to be presently men- 
tioned. — | 

The Sikh chieftains of the Doab, as said before, 
sppealed for help to the British Government, 
ndin order to alarm Ranjit Singh, and make 
"im return to Lahore, they industriously cir- 
lated a report that their application had 
ieen favorably considered. Prof. H. H. Wilson 
writes — oe Z ; 

«+ “In order-to discover the truth of this assertion, 
Ranjit addressed a letter to the: Governor General, 
tating that he had learned that troops were assembling 
it Jumna, and -requesting to be informed of the cause 
‘le declared his wish to cont'nue on friendly terms, 
put ventured to add, “The country on this side of 
he Jumna, except the stations occupied by the Eng- 
ish, is subject to my authority. Let tt remain so’ 
«..'Although Lord Minto was resolved to resist the 
Seétensions of Ran.it Singh to the exercise of any 
authority onthe right bank of the Jumna, yet the 
jolicy of .securing his concurrence in the .scheme of 
defensive alliance which it was sought to frame against 
che hostile designs upon India ayowed by the Emperor 
Napoleon, suspended the announcement of the Govern- 
or-General’s sentiments ; and Ranjit was referred for a 
reply to Mr. ( afterwards Sir Charles } Metcalfe, whom 
had been: determined to sent ona‘ friendly mission 





to the Sikh ruler.” 
f -Metcalfe:-was.a civilian and as such came out 
to India while yet in his teens. He- received -his 
initiation into theart of Machiavelian diplomacy 
tinder the Marquess Wellesley, and consequently 
he was always indebted to that Irish Governor- 
General for the interest the latter took in him. 
After the departure of Lord William Bentinck, 
Metcalfe acted for sometime as Governor-Gener- 
alof India. It was in that capacity that he 
Kvrote a letter to his patron,-the Marquess Wel- 
lésley, dated Dec. 22, 1834. As this letter sheds 
souch side-light on his character, it is reproduced 
below :— . 


a. “My Lord—Few things. in life have given me 
igreater pleasure. than-the receipt of your Lordship’s 
kind letter delivered by Lieut. Campbell It is 
ow within a few days of thirty-four years since I had 
the honor-of being presented to you, You were then 
iGovernor-General of India, and | was a boy of fifteen 
entering on my career ; I shall never forget the kind- 
‘ness with which you treated me from first to last during 
‘your ‘stay in India; nor the honor and happiness 
which I enjoyed in being for a considerable period a 
member of your family. So much depends on the 
“first turns given to a man’s course, that | have a right 
‘to attribute all of good that has since happened to me, 
‘to the countenance and. favor with which you distin- 
eguished me at that early period. Wy public principles 
were learned in your school, pre-eminently the school 
sof honor, seal, public spirit, and patriotism ; and to 
zmy adherence to the principles there acquired [ venture 
to ascribe all the success that has attended me.” 


= The words put in italics in the above, clearly 
:show what policy Metcalfe would have adopted 
ein- India towards the native states had he been 
; That he 


~ 
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guppointed as its Governor-General. 


considered the school of Wellesley ‘“‘the school of 
honor” ig more thau what wecan understand 
siuce that Irish Governor-General _- lacked | 
all principles of honor aud honesty. The 

secret, and. official letter which the Marquess 
Wellesley ‘wrote to General Lake on the 2nd 
August, 1803, extractsfrom which have already 
been ‘given above, regarding the Sikh States 
aud Ranjit Singh, was examined and despatched 
by ‘Metcalfe. Hence he was quite familiar 
with the views which the. Marquess Wellesley 
entertained . to;wards Ranjit Singh. - It is 
probable that on this account, he was chosen as 
ambassador to the Court...of Ranjit Singh.“ 


« 
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That Metcalfe was chosen as an envoy to 
Ranjit was due to the fact that he was a jingoist. 
Although a civilian, he loved war more than peace. 
Countess. Minto in her work Lord Minto in Indta, 
writes : — a 
“The position of England relatively to Europe 
after the peace of Tilsit (June 1807) is thus commented 
on in a letter from a young Englishman in India to a 
friend ‘What an unexampled and surprising picture 
the state.of Europe now presents; France, Kussia, 
Austria, Prussia, Germany, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
Denmark, Italy, Turkey—all Europe, save little 
Sweden, combined against our country. We may truly 
call ourselves “divisos orbe Britannos.” Although this 
is a state of things which no one could ever have 
wished to see, | confess that [ feel a pride in it........1 
hope .that we shall do as well as possible under such 
strange circumstances. 
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“We have at different times paid Austria, Prussia, 
France, and Germany; we preserved to Turkey a 
great portion of its Empire, driving out its enemies, 
the French; we have constantly fought the battles 
of Europe against France; and all powers are now 
ranged on the side of France against us. Hurrah for 
‘the tight little Island !’ 

‘ Countess Minto continues :— 2 

“We should hardly have ventured to quote so 
glaring a specimen of a spirit described in the slang 
of the present day as Jingoism—the English language 
having apparently no term of reprobation for “it—had 
the writer borne a name less known and honoured 
than'that of Metcalfe. : - 

“It was, however, the sort of spirit which, combined 
with conspicuous ability and strong character, had 
attracted the attention of Lord Wellesley, who when 
Metcalfe was only nineteen, sent him in a_ political 
capacity to the camp of Lord Lake ; and which in_ this 
year 1808, marked him out in the judgment of Lord 
Minto for a still more important mission.......... Mt 


The importance of the Punjab and. Afghanistan 
through which countries the French and the Russians 
must pass in their contemplated invasion of India was 
fully recognized by Lord Minto and hence contracting 
alliance with them, (or if necessary, bringing their 
territories under the control of the East India 
Company ), was considered expedient. In a minute 
dated 15th September, 1808, he remarked that “even 
should France succeed in establishing an ascendancy 
in Persia, much would remain to be accomplished 
before India could be successfully invaded, and the 
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At that time, Metcalf was Political Assistant at 
Delhi. So he set out from Delhi towards the 


end of August, 1808, and crossed the Sutledge 
on the Ist of September, -and reached the 


hostility of the interjacent states, especially if’seconded 
by the co-operation of the British power, might yet 
be expected to frustrate the design, or at. least to 
reduce the invading army to a degree of debility 
which would give the troops of the Government of 
India a decided superiority in the field.” Hence the 
necessity of establishing a direct communication with 
those states was evident. : 


in aletter to the President of the Board of Control, 
dated roth February 1808, Lord Minto wrote:—  - 


_ “If the views of the enemy should extend to the 
direct invasion of India by an army proportioned 


to that undertaking, their march must probably be 


to the Indus, and must lead through the kingdom of 
Cabul and the territories of Lahore,......... . It has 
appeared to be extremely desirable to push forward a 
British agency as far beyond our own frontiers, and 
as near the countries from which the enemy is to take 
his departure, as possible We have not, till of late, 
had much inducement to frequent or to make much 
enquiry concerning the countries beyond the Indus ; 
-and there are difficulties attending the usual means of 
establishing an amic:ble intercourse with those 
governments or their subjects. We cannot safely 
rely on the fidelity or discernment of native agents, 
either for furnishing information or accomplishing 


any political objects our interests might require. I[° 


understand that the employment of Europeans in such 
services would be subject to great difficulties. Regular 
and avowed embassies, which would furnish occasion 
to the fixed residence, during periods like the present, 
of Europeans properly qualified in those countries, 
would undoubtedly be best calculated to fulfil my 
present views, which aim, fist at obtaining early 
intelligence of the enemy’s designs and secondly at 
casting obstacles to his progress.” 

Lord Minto entertained hostile designs against 
Ranjit Singh. His selection of Metcalfe was also 
with that object in view. He wanted some pretext 
and sought means to provoke Ranjit Singh to hosti. 
lities.: In his despatch- to the Secret Committee ‘of 
March 1808, he wrote :-— - . 


“Although as a general principle we cordially 
recognize the wisdom and the justice of ‘abstaining 
from all interference in the contests, disputes, and 
concerns of states with which we are unconnected by 
the obligations of alliance, and “are fully convinced 
of the embarrassments and inconveniences of extending 
our protection to petty chieftains, who are unable to 
protect their territories from the aggressions of more 
powerful neighbours, yet we are disposed toe ‘think 
that cases may occur in which a temporary deviation 
from these general principles may be a measure of 
defensive policy, the neglect of which might be 
productive of much more danger and embarrassment 
than the prosecution of it, and that the certain 
resolution of the Rajah of Lahore to subjugate the 
states situated between the Sutledge and the frontier 
of our Dominion would,. under other circumstances 
than the present, constitute a case on which, on 
grounds of self-defence, the interposition of the British 
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camp of Ranjit Singh at Kasur on the Lith} 
On the next day, the Sikh prince granted ait 
interview to the’ British Envoy. “The first 
visits of orieftal diplomacy,” ‘writes Kayeé 
“are visits of courtesy and congratulation. [€ 
is a kind- of diplomatic measuring of swords, 
before the conflict commences.” : 

Metcalfe was received by Ranjit Singh with 
great cordiality and courtesy. “t 

“The Raja,’ wrote Metcalfe, “met us on the 
outside of a large enclosure, and having embraced alli 
the gentlemen of the mission, conducted us withing 
where tents had been prepared for our’ reception’ 
ee Wiis this interview was prolonged 
by the Raja beyond the usual time of visits of 


oa 


ceremony ; but nothing of consequence passed at it.” “2 


‘On the 16th, Ranjit Singh returned the visit. 
of the English diplomat. It was on the 22nd. 
that negotiations were formally opened. Ranjit 
was told that the French had designs on: 
Afghanistan and the Punjab and that he ought 
to enter into an alliance.with the English. : 

Metcalfe wrote to the Governor-General that : 


wee 


Power, for the purpose of preventing the execution of: 
such a project, would be equally just and prudent: 
Yet the accomplishment of the more important views 
already described seems evidently incompatible with a 
rupture «with him.” ap si 
‘ Again in another -minute dated June, 1808, he, 
wrote +— . [te ~ 
“Ttts well known that the habitual and undistiguish.: 
ing jealousy, which ts the personal character of Ranjit. 
Singh, has been directed: specifically’ against the 
British Government. He is aware that our interests: 
and principles are unfavourable to some of the chief 
objects of his ambition; and, in addition to this. 
particular :cause’ of distrust, means have been found to 
create in‘bis mind a still stronger jealousy amounting 
almost to personal-apprehension. . 
--"{t is certain that our endeavours to open a com- 
munication with Cabul, and to establish intimate 
relations with that state, will furnish abundant matter 
of uneasiness, and supply fresh food to the jealousy 
already entertained by Ranjit Singh, both of Cabul 
and of our Government.” 
So Metcalfe was sent to woo the Raja; but had 
the Sikh sovereign resisted the overtures of the 
Christian Envoy, means had been prepared to annihi- 


late him: Countess Minto -in her work on “Lord 
Minto ‘in India” writes :— . ~ 
“The Commander-in-chief received ordeis toa 


prepare for an advance, and a private letter to him 
from Lord Minto shows that in the event of serious. 
resistance from Runyjit, it was in the contemplation 
of Government to substitute a friendly for a hostile 
power between our frontier and the Indus. ‘There 
is reason to believe that a considerable portion of the 
country usurped by Runjit Singh is strongly dis- 
affected, and should any grand effort be made, and be 
crowned with success, nothing would be more advan- 
tageous to our interests than the substitution of friends” 
and dependants for hostile and rival powers throughout 
the country between our frontier and the Indus,” = 
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“In the course of this conversation, | endeavoured, in 
conformity to the instructions of the supreme Govern- 
ment, to alarm the Raja for the safety of his territories, 


and at the same time to give him confidence in our 
protection.’ 


In non-diplomatic language it means that 
he told a pack of lies to Ranjit Singh. 

Ranjit Singh was not going to be so easily 
outwitted by the Christian diplomat. He 
asked Metcalfe whether the British Government 
would recognise his sovereignty over all the 
Sikh states on both sides of the Sutledge. But 
Metcalfe only replied that he had no authority 
to express the views of his Government on this 
subject. At this reply, Ranjit was much 
disgusted, and illiterate and wanting in manners 
as he was, his behavior towards the foreign 
envoy appeared hardly cordial or friendly. To 
show his defiance towards the English, he 
invaded the Doab and exacted tribute from 
some of the petty chieftains. All the while 
Metcalfe still remained at his court as the 
accredited agent of the English. | 

In the meanwhile the danger of the so-called 
French invasion of India altogether disappeared 
and so the Governor-General was not very 
anxious to: contract a friendly alliance with 
Ranjit Singh. Moreover, it would seem that 
the Envoy having espied out the country and 
the weakness of the military organisation of 
the Sikhs, the exaggerated notion of Ranjit’s 
resources appeared to be a myth to him. 
Hence the Governor-General and his agent- did 
not consider it necessary toany longer temporise 
with Ranjit Singh. On the 22nd December, 
1808, Metcalfe personally communicated to 
Ranjit the intentions of the Government of 
India, that the territories between the Sutledge 
and the Jumna were-under British protection, 
and that he might retain such acquisitions 
as he had made on this side of the Sutledge 
previously to the existence of the relations which 
had been formed with the protected states, 
but that he must restore all that had been made 
subsequently ; and that in order to guard 
against any future encroachments, a military 
post would be established on the left bank of 
the river.” 


* These Sikh Chieftains were not now to be 
treated as allies but as dependants of the British 
Government, for they had to enter into an agreement 
by which their states were to be escheated and taken 
charge of by the British on failure of their heirs ; the 
privilege of adoption was denied to them. It was in 
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room and took counsel with his ministers, ...... 
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When these communications were made to 
Ranjit Singh, he was furious; to quote the 
words of Sir John Kaye: 


“He left the room, descended to the courf-yard 
below, mounted a horse, and began caracolling about 
with what the young English envoy described as 
‘surprising levity.’ But it was not levity, He was 
striving to subdue his strong feelings, and was gaining 
time to consider the answer he was to give to the 
British Envoy. After a while he returned to another 


ree ena 


“On the same evening he sent a massage to 
Metcalfe saying that the proposal of the British 
Government to send troops to the Sutledge was of so 
strange a character, that he could not finally announce 
his determination till he had consulted with his chiefs, 
and that he proposed to proceed for that purpose to 
Umritsar, and he requested the British Envoy to 
attend him.” 


But the British Government did not commu- 
nicate its intention to Ranjit Singh without 
making a show of military operations. In the 
middle of January 1809, a detachment under 
Colonel Ochterlony crossed the Jumna andy 
proceeded to Ludhiana, whilst an army o 
reserve tinder the command of Major-General 
St. Leger was prepared to support the advance, 
should protracted operations become necessary. 
The troops of Ranjit Singh fell back as Colonel 
Ochterlony’s detachment approached. 

Ranjit Singh was sorely irritated and how he 


‘must have cursed himself for not affording aid 


to the Marathas in their struggle with the 
English, with whom at times he thought of 
trying conclusions! But an incident occurred 
which is said to have damped Ranjit’s courage, 
and convinced him of his inability to success- 
fully fight the English. 


( To be concluded.) 


HISTORICODUS., 


this manner that the principalities of Amballa 
Kaithal and several other trans-Sutledge Sikh state: 
came into the possession of the British. ._ Lord 
Dalhousie vigorously acted upon the policy which was 
first of all initiated by Lord Minto, who like himsel 
was a native of Scotland. 


Baron Hagel (Travels, page 279) attributes thi 
interference of the English to selfishness, the motive 
being the desire of benefiting by escheats, which thi 
dissipated character of the chiefs was likely to rende 
speedy and numerous. , 
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FORTS—A FACTOR IN ANCIENT INDIAN MILITARY ORGANISATION 


By S. V. VISWANATHA, M. A. 


Pena have played a very prominent 
part in warfare ancient and modern. 
In ancient Greece and Rome the city 
tate was ‘walled’. Every state was fortified 
0 give shelter to the inhabitants within and 
or protecting them from invasions. from 
vithout. In Europe, the construction of 
ortifications seems to have been hastened 
ifter the period of the mediaeval ‘wanderings 
§ peoples’. The later developments in the 
nethods of siege-warfare appear to have 
yeen necessitated by the frequent invasions 


0 which the mediaeval kingdoms | were ex-_ 


posed. Forts are seen to serve two important 
purposes—to afford shelter to the civil popu- 
lation and to afford strong and convenient 
basis of operations for the warlike popula- 
tion against the onslaughts of the enemies. 
The history of forts reaches to a very 
early age in India. The Rig Veda, the 
earliest record of our ancient civilisation, 
makes mention of the fortresses of the 
aboriginal population, their fortified castles 
and their iron strongholds. The Dasyus 
after harassing the Aryan homes appear to 
have taken shelter in these. No wander 
that the Aryan bard prays to Indra for the 
destruction of the 100 castles of the non- 
Aryan enemies, finding that these were 
impregnable.? The evidence in the Vedas does 
not enable us to discover'if forts were in 
frequent use in warfare and were at alla 
prominent war-instrument in those times. In 
the Epics, instances are not wanting of forti- 
fied towns and the siege and fall of these in 
the course of warfare. From Megasthenes* 
we are able to call out distinct and unmistake- 
able evidence regarding the prevalence of 
forts in India of his time. The typical fort of 
the period is described by him. “The city 
of Pataliputra which was about nine miles 
long and one and a half miles broad was 
defended by a massive timber palisade, pierced 
by sixty-four gates, crowned by five hundred 
and seventy towers and protected externall 
by a moat full of water 600 ft. broad and 
40 ft. deep.” bg 
Regulations regarding the construction of 


forts and the methods of fighting in these are 
set fortkgin the later works of literature such 
as the "Kautiliya, Manu Smriti, Sukraniti 
and Kamandaka Nittsara. In the Kura, 
one of the works of the first Sexgam, the 
classic of Tamil literature, we note. certain 
rules observed in’ the erection of forts, the 
utility of these in- warfare, etc. The student 
of Indian History need not be told what 
important part forts have played in the Hindu 
Empire of Sivaji or the warlike Rajput 
kingdoms of North India... 

The utility of forts in warfare is emphasi- 


, sed in all the works of literature dealing with 


politics in ancient India. The sources .of 
strength of a kingdom are :—Swamz,Amdatya, 


Janapada, Durga, Kosa, Danda, Mitra, and 


Art. “A country without a fortress is liable 
to attack from an enemy. A king without a 
fortress is like a man who has fallen overboard 


into the sea.”* It seems that for those that 


own forts thereis no destruction.’ ‘ Forts 
are the best’ places of resort in times of 
danger.* A King within his fort is respected 
by his subjects and feared by his enemies.” 
A well-armed bowman behind a rampart fights 
a hundred; a hundred against ten thousands.® 
So much is the importance of forts in war. 
They are of immense value to a state as they .. 
afford shelter to the citzens against dangers - 
from abroad. ?® 
‘“ A fort is wealth to those who act against 
their foes ; is wealth to them who fearing 
guard themselves from foes.”2° Both in times 
of war and times of peace are forts found 
to be useful. 
The word that is generally used to denote 
a fortis Durga. It has come to mean insur- 
mountable. Six kinds of forts 
tioned.1! These are :—Dhanu, 
Varksha, Nri, and Girt, . 
Dhanu :—When there is no water round, + 
when the surrounding region is a’ * 
desert affording no supplies and no 
suitable bases of operations. a 
Maht:—Which the Sukranitit2 divides 
into Atrinam, Padrigham, and Pari- : 
kham. Atrinam is inapproachable be- 4 


are men- 


Mah, Ap, 
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cause of pits, Oe ches stones, etc. | 
Parigham is the one surrounded by 
a deep ditch. Pirikham is a fort 
surrounded by a strong wall of stone 
or mud. 


Ap :-—When. the fort is surrounded on all 


sides by water. 

Varksha: That which is surrounded by 
thick jungles. 

Nrz:—Which falls under Saznya’ and 
Sahdya inthe Sukraniti.1* Satnya 
when filled with soldiers undaunted 
and invincible and Sahaya when filled 
‘with valiant friends in need. 


Giri:—Situated on a summit and sur-- 


rounded by hills. 

The above division is based on the charac: 
teristic points of strength in each of these 
varieties. The order of classification is not 
exactly the samein all works. Yet alliagree in 
assigning to the. Gzridurga the first rank. The 
order of merit in the Sukranitit* is as follows: 
Girt, Jala, Dhanu, Vana, P rikha, Atrina, 
and Parigha. The author of the above work 
adds, ‘‘As without the Saya and Sahaya the 
work of a king will be in vain, these are 
‘essential to all forts and without these the 
other fortresses are useless.” Forts on plains 
are more.easily assailed than those on rivers; 


forts on rivers more easily than those on 


mountains ; and the Gzrz variety is best suited 
to defend populous centres.15 The vast 
plain is resorted to by animals, holes in the 
earth by mice, etc., water is by crocodiles, 
trees by monkeys, but the Gzridurga is 
resorted to by the Devas.*® 
Forts thus shall be built in forests or in 
deserts or in vast plains, preferably on moun- 
tain summits. The following points are 
noteworthy in the work of building of forts. 
“Height, breadth, strength, difficult access, 
_ Science declares a fort must these possess.’’27 
Forts should be surrounded by a deep 
ditch, full of fresh water, filled with provisions 
and ammunitions and guarded by valiant 
soldiers well-trained in warfare.*$ They 
should be made inaccessible to the enemies 
by stones and other -obstacles put in the 
way.'® “The seven things necessdry-in a 
fortress are spaciousness, difficulty of access, 
stores, grain and fuel, easy ingress. 
egress.”?° ° That fort is worthy of praise 
that has high walls, trenches full_of water and 
having: only one-.entrance.?! ‘Raise tall 
wallsaroundthe forts withembrasures in them, 
fill the trenches round with water and put in 


and. 
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Forts that are not situated in favourable 
sites and are not well-equipped rightly serve 
as engines of protection for the enemy and 
for the destruction of the native country. 
Only such as are impregnable, as contain 
ample stores of food, and have enough muni- 
tion and fighting material and are filled with 
warlike and enthusiastic soldiers “serve as 
military stations good or in time of need good 
reserves afford.”?% A fort not equipped well 
becomes a source of ruin.2* The following 
are the evil marks of a fort which lead to its 
destructions:—-Want of waterin the moat ; 
shattered battlements; ineffectiveness of 
the engines and the vuns and the exhaus- 
tion of the resources.” 5 
' Five means of capturing an enemy’ s fort 
are mentionedinthe A rthasatra.? °— Upajapa 
(Intrigue); Upasarpa (Espionage); Vamana 
(Winning over the enemy); Paryupasana 
(Siege) and Avamardana (Assault). 

Upajapa is the means by which dissension 
is caused in the eneny camp, kings are en- 
ticed to come out of forts and be captured, 
false hopes being given them through ascetics, 
spies, etc. 

Under Upasarpa spies are sent to know 
the inner' movements of the enemy, the points 
of his strength, weakness, etc. On_ the 
information thus gained the inhabitants may 


s0 says the Maha- 


be taken unawares -and attacked when they 


are least prepared to fight. 

Vamana which means to win over the 
enemy by bribery or by other underhand 
means is not certainly a fair method. This 
will generally be resorted to only when the 
invading army proves unequal to the task. 
This is an underhand and dishonorable ex- 
pedient. 

On the other hand Paryup sana is the 
process by -which the enemy is starved ‘out 
and forced to surrender by delayed and 
long continued operations. Sieges of forts 
are advised under the following circum- 
stances. When the conqueror thinks “my 
army is provided with abundance of staple 
corn, raw materials, machines, weapons, dress, 
labourers, ropes and the like, and has a favour- 
able season to act, whereas my enemy has 
an unfavourable season and is suffering from 
disease, famine, loss of stores-and défensive 
force, while his “hired troops as well as the 
army. of the friends are in a miserable condi- 
tion, then he may begin a:siege.’”*7 
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SOME FAMOUS CANNONS OF MUHAMMADAN INDIA 
By N. K. BHarrasaLt, M.A., CURATOR, Dacca Museum. 


: :N. Hime ' ( Lieutenant-Colonal fication will be apparent from B 

dq. W. L.) in 1904 wrote as own remarks in his autobiography, 

follow in hisauthoritative work, years after the battle of Panipa 
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ct their fire against a particular point but India, expressly forbids the use of 


echarg e atrandom.” (Tuzak-i-Babari Trans- arms 


ted in Elliot and Dawson’s History of India | 
ts own historians. Vol. IV, p. 285). - The success of Baber’s well-served ar 


‘Bengalis could not have béen famous lery in the field of Panipat must have 
r their artillery and could not have given made cannons ever afterwards ie 
Saber a taste of their skill in 1529 A. C, if sable | instruments of warfare. 
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carat had been introduced into India 


_ Baber himself only three years be- 
Indeed, firearms: ap pear 


lie weyeente eee the country; ate 
witnesses of the glorious days of Mubagg 


. mote antiquity and some standard madan rule in India. : 
books on Hindu polity like Sukraniti con- One of the most famous of these Can 
‘tain amazingly accurate descriptions of ons is the huge Malik-i-Maidan (The 
eannons and match-locks. But dictates of Lord of the Battlefield) of Bijapur. : 

umanity never permitted its widespread acast cannon of brass measuring 14. fee 


and Manu, the great lawgiver of and 4 inches in length. The maximur 
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It wascast in 1549 A, C, by.one 

muzzleis 2 feet 4 inches but it tapers mad bin Hosan. capt Se 

rds the back where at the powder The following account of: the firi 
ber itis 2 feet 2 inches. The cireum- the Malik-i-Maidan in 1829. a8 





es city (Bijapur) was charged by order of 
of S inp a with oe, seers of Oa a 


The 
‘threw 


grand, Beis ‘the report was 
comparison with what was expected, 
equal to that of a forty-two pounder. 
n shook the frame and rebounded on the 


y injury, The circumstance 

da degree of sensation among the inhabi- 

, (10000 in number). Many had left their 
pee with their ee to ten es fifteen miles ; 


this shop retiring from its 
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From a letter to the Bombay Courier— 
joted in the Asiatic Journal and Monthly 


e Malik-i-Maidan was subsequently 
an once fired by British Officers ; 
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talopposite, which were left closed through 
mistake. Pa 

There are, some other monster guns 
Bijapur. Twolie on the Landa Qassab basti: 
on, one of which in length is great 
than the ‘Molit-i-maidan. Iti is 21 1 feck 
ee 


bre 
inches; ville of Pines 18 feet 7 
It is estimated to weigh 47 tons. Anot 
a smaller gun, is close to it. This is- 
mortar-like piece and is_ called Cutch 
Botcha (the bantling). is = 
The longest gun of Bijapur is the Lam 
chhari ( the far flier ) which measures_ 
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feet 7 inches in le gth a: he diameter a 
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Persian Inscriptions on Guns. 


like the | The one on top is the Dewanbag cannon of Sher Shah, 


kad | a ea pene 2 feet 
_ The ea. in of the bore was 
a ieee the 


It weighed about 770 
The cae tg the shot was 
5 ” maunds. 


great gun at Agra measures 9 feet 
in eee. The diameter at the 
The diame ster of the 

It is 384 
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The Kalu Jhamjham of Dac 

11 feet in length. The diameter 

breech is 2 feet 3 inches ; 7 

only 6 inches. This 

believed to have beee: altar ‘by 

Kalu Kamar who is also famed to 


wife while Kalu Jhamjha 
petuates the name of its maker. } 
appears to have been double th 
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‘al for. the people of India, at 
the present, crisis in her history, to 
ollow closely the ifferent phases of 
struggle which} is. going: on in Ireland, 
e an intensely brave, but almost 
celess people have been carrying out 

1e bitter end an unequal | conflict 
st the great power, which faces them 
the “sea, in oO de: to attain their. 
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‘Jast the. stillness of the mountain shrine 


itself where they knelt in prayer, while the 
women bowed their heads and _ silently 
wept, all this was so full of an immediate 
and living pathos, that the subsequent 
dramatic scenes of fiction became almost 
dull and commonplace in comparison. I 
went away very deeply moved, and the 
figures of those pilgrims of peace remained 
with me. My own thoughts turned in- 
stinctively from this agony of silent prayer 
and women’s tears on the Irish mountain 
top, to the bereaved homes in India today, 
where women are silently praying and 
weeping at their household shrines, asking 
their God that the loved ones, who have 
been imprisoned in the struggle for India’s 
freedom, may once more be restored to 
them, and that peace may come to this 
troubled land of India, where the clouds of 
repression have lately grown so dark and 
the fury of the storm seems now to be 
reaching its height. 

* A few months ago, I publishédin the 
‘Modern Review’ an account of the 
evidence of Mrs. Terence MacSwiney, as 
she pave it before the American Commis- 
sion, together with the ‘story of her 
husband’s life and death. It will be 
remembered, that Terence MacSwiney 
volunteered to take the place of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork, Mr. Thomas MacCurtain, 
who ‘had been foully murdered, in the 
middle of the night, by an armed band of 
assassins. Every one in Cork believed 
that these assassins were the police. 
Terence MacSwiney knew from the 
moment he volunteered to step into the 
dead man’s office, that he must be pre- 
pared himself to meet his death. 

The following is the account, that Miss 
MacSwiney gave, in her own evidence 
before the American Commission, of the 
events which led up to the murder of Mr. 
MacCurtain, and of the murder itself. I 
-shall, as far as possible, be using her own 
words throughout. 


It was on the night of March 19th, 


1920. They had all rétired to rest. At 
about one o’clock, or a quarter past one, 
there was a loud knocking at the door. 
They were all of them at once certain that 
it waseither the military or the seg 


| Mr. *MacCuirtain eae “himself to. 90: 


down and open the door, but his wif 
would not let him. During those days o 
“the terror’, the plan had always been no 
to let the men go down, because, if they 
did, they would be shot at sight. So 
usually the women went down first and” 
opened the door, in order to give the men’# 
time to escape. But, in this instance, : 
before Mrs. M acCurtain could get to th 
door, it was broken open by heavy blows 
About six or seven men smashed thei 
way inside. One of them shouted “Hoke 
that woman !” The rest rushed up-stairs 
They went straight to Mr. Mac 
Curtain’s room, and called,—‘Come out 
Curtain.” Mrs. MacCurtain, who was 
downstairs, heard the baby cry, and begged #3 
to go upstairs and bring it down. But she s 
was refused. ‘Then’ shots rang out. Mrs 
MacCurtain had come himself to the door,; ee 
and they had shot him. 3 
The baby suddenly ceased to cry, and: 5 
the mother thought that her baby had 
been shot. Meanwhile the assassins came 
downstairs again, and went out into the = 
street and disappeared. The sister of Mr;: 
MacCurtain had run immediately to the 
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a dying condition, Mrs., MacCurtain ran 
out of the house, erying,—‘‘For.God’s: 
sake,—a priest and a doctor, quick! For: 
God’s- sdke,—he .is shot!’ But he died: 
immediately before any help came. 

There was uo question in any one’s, 
mind in Cork as to the men who ha 
committed the murder. They were clearly 
the police,—so everyone believed. No on 
else could have done it: 

The Police Barracks were only 50 yards 
away, and nobody in the Barracks could. 
possibly be ignorant of what was goin 
on. Yet notasoul appeared from those Bar= 
racks till eight o’clockin the morning. The. 
Police tried feebly ‘afterwards to preten 
that it was not done by them. But th 
evidence was overwhelming and irrefut+ 
able. | 
' There was a tniversal outburst o 
indignation throughout the city of Cork | 
for MacCurtain’ was a man of blame 
less character and was popular with al 
classes for his nudaess and his 8 inte gi it 








- eorporation actually wept -when he secoud- 
<"éd the resolution of sympathy to Mrs. 
.MacCurtain and her family, He condemn- 
- ed in the strongest terms the dastardly 
“action. The coroner who presided over 
=the inquest was an officer of the British 
government. The jury were imparelled by 
. the police according to the usyal proceed- 
“ings. They were composed of the citizens 
=-of Cork, picked at random. The inquest 
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“ Crown was represented by one, who was 
~ regarded as the ablest lawyer in the 
- country, Mr, Wiley, a Unionist, who was 
* brought over for the purpose.’ Mr. Wiley 
“swas an honourable man, and when the 
evidence conclusively showed that the 
* police had committed the murder, he re- 
= ceived such a shock, that, before the 


=. evidence was half-way through, he got up > 


~ hurriedly. and withdrew, on the plea. of 
business elsewhere. But while leaving the 
“Court he said pointedly, that; though 
~. perhaps judging from his official position 
on behalf of the Crown his words might not 
= receive credence, yet he wished to say that 


aT; 


She spoke from his heart in sympathising 
= with Mr. MacCurtain and her family. 
Z 


a Then he departed, and a short time after- 


~; 


g-wards resigned his official post cutting 
Soff all connection with the Unionist Party, 
= on whom his promotion depended. 

~~ The jury gave the following verdict, 


t¢which was much commented 
¢-England, atthetime:- | | 
‘We findthat’the late Alderman Thomas 
« MacCurta#f, Lord Mayor of Cork, died 
:. from shock and hemorrhage caused by 
“bullet wounds: that he was wilfully 
murdered, under -circumstancés. of the 


on, it 


FF most callous brutality: that the murder 
¢.was organised and carried out by the 
: Royal Irish Constabulary, officially directed 


“by the British Government ; and we re- 
Sturn a verdict of ‘wilful’ murder against 
» David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
“England ; Lord French, Lord Lieutenant 
-.of Ireland ; Jan Macpherson, late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland: acting Inspector 
General Smith of the R. I. C. (ie, Royal 
- Irish Constabulary ); Divisional Inspector 
Clayton of the R. I. C ; District Inspector 
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“was in every respect official. The British . 
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Swangey and some unknown members 
ofthe k. I. C. We strongly condemn the 
system, now in vogue, of carrying out 
raids at unseasonable hours. We tender 
to Mrs. MacCurtain and her family our 
sympathy on her bereavement. This 
sympathy we extend to the citizens of 
Cork in the loss they have sustained of 
one socapable of carrying owt their city 
administration.” ' 
‘Later on, in her evidence before the 
American Commission Miss Mary Mac- 
Swiney explained the origin of the Re- 
publican and the Sinn Fein movements. 
She pointed out, that England’s authority 
over Ireland was never lawfully consti- 
tuted, but that a continuous struggle 
had been going on over many centuries, 
“for Irish freedom. Indeed,-ever since the 
English had conquered the country by 
military force, that forcible conquest .had . 
never been willingly acquiesced in; it has 
always been resisted. _ 2 
‘. In 1798, she said, during the early days 
_of the French Republic, this movement of 
resistance to foreign conquest, in Ireland, 
had taken a Kepublican form. The chief . 
leaders, then, were Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald and Wolfe Tone. The latter had, at 
a very early date in the .struggle, declared 
for an Irish Republic and for Irish Inde- 
pendence. | 
Miss MacSwiney declared, that perhaps 
the most significant thing in Irish History 
during the Nineteeth Century had been, 
that’ most of the great national leaders 
had been Protestants. This was a fact, 
that was very little known. Not only 
. Wolfe Tone and Lord Fitzgerald, but 
Thomas David, the Emmetts, John Mitchell 
and the great Parnell himself, had all been 
Protestants by religion. It was quite a 
mistake to make out that the national 
movement was a struggle of one religion 
against another. It was true that there 
was the Orange faction in Belfast, but 
that faction itself was fomented by capital- 
ists, who wished to divide the forces of 
labour through religious quarrels, and had 
so succeeded, that labour in Belfast was 
still dreadfully sweated, and _ the slums 
were quite deadly for the population, 
especially for the children. 
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With oor to Sinn Fein, that move- 
ment was initiated in the year 1905 by 
Arthur Griffiths, who is now the Vice- 
President of. the Irish Republic. The 
word ‘Sinn Fein,’ so Miss MacSwiney 
explained, means simply ‘‘ Ourselves’”. 
Arthur Griffiths took the name, in order 
to define a policy of self-reliance. Before 
his time, Ireland had always been looking 
outside herself for succour. At one time, 
Ireland had turned towards the French Re- 
public. At another time, she had looked to 
the British Parliament at Westminster 
to redress her wrongs. At yet another 
time she had set her face towards America 
for help. But Arthur Grifiths had said to 
his fellow countrymen, “There is no’ good 
your casting your*eyes everywhere to the 
ends of the earth.  Oaly the fools’ eyes are 
there. We can doa great deal more at 
‘home. We can develop our industries. 
We can start cooperative societies. We can 
study the Irish language, and throw off 
the bondage of English education.” 

The mention.of education, in Miss Mac- 
Swiney’s evidence, leads on naturally to the 
account she gave later concerning the 
attempt made in the Nineteenth Century to 
Anglicise Ireland by means of the schools. 
In the year 1831, the so-called ‘National’ 
Education Act was -passed. It had, as its 
express purpose, the elimination of every- 
thing that could appeal to Irish patriotism 
and the substitution of everything ‘English’, 
This wascartied out down to the minutest 
details. The story runs, that the great 


scholar, Archbishop Whately, of Dublin, : 


who had receiyed his ‘post as Archbishop 
at the hands of the British Government, 
was entrusted with the inspection and 
compilation of the necessary text-books 
for teaching English. .He found, in a book 
of selected poems, the wellknown lines 
of Sir Walter Scott from ‘The Lay of the 
‘Last Minstrel’ : 

‘ ‘Breathes there a man with soulso dead’ 
——thé lines need not be quoted, they are so 
wellknown. It will be remembered that, 
at the end, Sir Walter Scott says that the 
unfeeling wretch, who has no patriotism, 
will go down to the vile depths from 
whence he sprung, “HEE: unhonored 
and unsung.’ an 


. greater, because it was there the fashion +} 


This was too <ateote for the Archibi- 
shop’s taste, and so he cut it out, and sub-.3 
stituted some doggerel about the ‘English : 
Child’: 3 
“T thank the Goodness a the Grace, “3% 
That on my parents smiled, 3 
And made me, in these blessed days, 
A happy English child.” me 
Miss MacSwiney pertinently adds, “Wes 
call this blasphemy. We do not thank % 
God for a lie.” - 





were all Gaelic eg Be ‘Gacli¢ is thes : 
name of the Irish language. Before the se : 
Act of 1831, they had learnt Gaelic in the 
open air schools, conducted by their own %& 
people, called Ledge Schools.’ But in thes’ 
English Schools, Gaelic was absolutely for-:% 
bidden. It was the same with regard to 
other subjects. In history, geography, 4 
literature, the English language and sub- 2 
jects took predominance. Nothing was'4 
taught about Ireland. In the secondarys, Rt 


schools, the English influence was even: oe 





to ape England in every way,-in dress, 
and manners, as well as in language. we 

Out of this, there grew up a people; 
who were the product of this Anglicising ® os 
system. They were actually uncomfort-% 
able if they were spoken of as being Irish’. = 
They were ashamed of their own country’ a 


with its peats and bogs, its poverty and: 







its bare-footed children. Those who went® 4 
to these secondary schools, finished, if they: : 
could afford it, their education in England . a 
making the sea journey repeatedly to and“? 
fro. They called England ‘home’, and: 3 
were never so happy .as when, by any #4 
chance, they were mistaken for Englishmen: 
and Englishwomen. aa 


“You have no idea,” said Miss Mac: ? 
Swiney, with great emphasis, “how hard 
we had to fight, year after year, to conquer.” 
that desire to be ‘English’. But thank’ 4 
God, itis dead at last. Repression has, 
Killed it.” | 

Miss MacSwiney gave a very abate ant 
picture of her family history and her: a 
brother’s life. At therisk of some slight: 
repetition of what I wrote it my earlier’ ; x 
article, I shall record 1t. aes 

The family of MacSwiney was a veel 
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. incient one in Irish History.- They came 
pfgouth, to the district of Cork, as early as 


the fourteenth century; and their 
records may easily be traced.” From the 
gery first, they were sturdy champions of 
, dudependenee, In the reign of Queen 
. Elizabeth, when the ruthless policy . of 
‘colonisation’ (i. e. the expropriation of 
trish land and handing it over to English 
"barons as a feudatory possession) was 

7 eared out by military force, Sir Henry 
eer stated in a letter to Queen 
. Elizabeth :—“Your Majesty, if I can only 
manage to get rid of this MacSwiney, 
then I would be ‘able to capture Red 
oHagh, 4 | 

oa eIn Cromwell’s time, the MacS winey 
family were finally dispossessed of all 
“their land. Yet their affection for the soil 


- was so strong, that they preferred to hire - 


: _ themselves out as labourers and. remain 
on the spot, rather than leave it. This 
, has been a characteristic of the family ever 
 gince, 
a Young Terence MacSwiney went to the 
* School of the ‘Christian Brothers’, an Irish 
' séligious order of lay Monks which has 
3 “spread all over the world. His career was 
‘ very brilliant, and in less troubled times he 
. would undoubtedly have entered the 
“college course, and won distinction at 


a mana 
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“school early, as the MacSwiney family 
was very large and also poor. He started 

“business, and,even while working at his 

;. trade, managed to carry on his own educa- 

* tion. He appeared as a private candidate 
rand took his Degree. In all the spare time 
“she had, he studied Literature. He was a 
» poet and his own poems gained him some 
" repute. 

. The Gaelic Literary Society was founded 

pred him’ in Cork, when he was only seven- 
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teen years old. 1t was a body of young . 


men with republican ideals, who were 


"passionately devoted to the ancient litera- 


ture of their own country. 7 hey brought 
out a literary journal in the Gaelic 
* language But a still greater work was 
. their “Trish Industrial Development 
Society.” They went round the villages 
“entreating the people to give up buying 
-. English things and to support their own 


"the University. But he had to: leave. 


country. Another of their activities was 
to make the people speak Gaelic. These 
young Irish republicans spoke Gaelic fluent-, 
ly themselves, and since in very. many cases 
the language had only been dropped for 
a single generation, they found it still 
a living speech among the oldet people. 
“Through their aid, they instructéd the 
young and succeeded beyond their hopes. 

“This’ great .anglicising. power,’’ Miss 
MacSwiney said, “that the English have 
over Ireland, has been chiefly obtained by 
killing the Gaelic language. [tis ‘a mis- 
take to think that. England is ‘not a clevet 
nation. Politically she 1s very clever in- 
deed. She never said to the Irish people 
outright, ‘You must not speak Gaelic.’ 
But she took the little children into her 
‘National’ schools, and educated them out 
ofit. We are now trying to re-nationalise 
the minds of the people, by teaching them 
their own, mother tongue, which carries all 
the Irish traditions with it.” 

Miss MacSwiney then related, about 
her brother Terence, that he was always 
on the alert to put a stop to the ‘Enghsh’ 
“propaganda. One of the most successful 
forms of his ‘English’ propaga: uda consist- 
ed in political visits to Ireland of. person- 
ages belonging to the Royal Family. The 
Irish are a generous, warm-hearted people, 
-whose affections are easily stirred, and 
these royal visits made a great impression. 
This body of young republicans used to do 
all they could to prevent the different Cor- 
porations presenting loyal addresses of 
welcome. They tried to persuade the 
councillors of the municipalities to desist 
from this, as being hypocritical ; and they 
‘often succeeded. Every part of this work, 
taken by itself, might appear small, and 
even insignificant. But it had been through 
the. tireless enthusiasm of men like these, 
so Miss MacSwiney said, that Ireland had 
become again a living people, with its 
own pesonality andits own vital tradi: 
tion. 


It would be. easy os” go through this 
narrative and. recall Indian experiences, 
showing how, in almost every detail, the 
Indian national struggle has taken the 
same character. But it will not be neces- 
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sary to do this, because the analogies are 
so obvious, that each reader can. follow 
them out easily himself. 

What [ would rather refer to, in seat 
sion, is the analogy on the English side. 
Imperial and so-called ‘strategical’ necessi- 
ties are always made anexcuse for crushing 
the beautiful and delicate flower of national- 
ity and freedom. I wish to point out that, 
bound up with imperialism, is the inevita-. 
ble tendency to -deaden the spontaneity 
and the joy of subject. peoples, in order to 
bring everything into line with the imperial 
system itself. If we took the narrative 
of Miss MacSwiney, and imagined, her to 
be an Italian of the days of Garibaldi and. 
Mazzini, speaking about the Austrian 
dominion; or if we went later onin history 
and imagined her to be a Belgian, speaking 
of the recent: German conquest, then the 
tone of the narrative, as well as some of 
the incidents as above natrated, would 
require very little modification to make . 
the picture almost an exact’ copy of what 
happened in Italy or Belgium. It is diffi- 
cult for Englishmen to face this palpable 
fact which every other nation | Sees with 
open eyes. 

The strange obsession remains -in’ ‘the - 
English mind, ‘that the British Empire is 
the one exception ‘to all other imperialisms 
that the world has ever seen before ; that 
the countries conquered: by Great Britain, 
and held in subjection by Great Britain, 
do not feel the loss of freedom, or long for 
independence ; that to talk,.even, of inde- 
pendence in such conquered countries is 
seditious, and to mention the word ‘Re- 
public’ is disloyal, and to struggle towards 
political freedom is little short of rebellion. 
Still stranger is the fact, that, even after 
the. European War this obsession. can still 
remain. Although monarchs and emperors 
and czars and kings and queens and Grand 
Dukes and Duchesses have been falling 
down like a' pack of cards; although repub- 
lics have been springing up so thick and 
fast in Europe, that it is dificult to count 
them, nevertheless, itis assumed that 
everything within the British Empire is 
certain to remain as it was before the war, 
with 1 n0 ocnange whatever, | 
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‘question,—-that Indians are not free, t 


at last by blow a ‘blow, an sO 0 alsa ¢ 
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A part of the same mental olbtuseness is” 2 
seen in the argument, that is repeated! 
over and over again, as though repeti-:) 
tion alone could prove it to be true,“ 
that the British Empire is the only’ s 
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_Empire in history, that has not beew: “a 


held together. by force; that it is anes 
Empire in which freedom always reigns 
supreme. If that were really.so, then why; 

should.not Ireland have her Independence# 
tomorrow ? Why should not Egypt beg 
also? Why -should not 
India ? and ‘Burma? and Ceylon? and “2 
Malta? The saying about freedom may-.t 
have some . appropriate meaning for 
countries like Canada or Australia or New? 





‘Zealand. For if Canada wanted complete; 
Independence tomorrow, she could have. 


ay 


it. And- so-could’ Australasia. Not-.a%% 
single British soldier or sailor would ever 
go across. the sea'to prevent it. But whew? e 
Ireland claims independence, by an overs & 
_ whelming majority, with every guarantee!» 
given to the Ulster minority, ‘at once the-; 
mailed fistis shown, and the Black and. e 
Tans repeat outrages’ which were equal ir’ sf 
wickedness to anything done 11 Belgium. |’ 's 
As in Ireland, so in India also, there:; a 
are serious dangers of the same repressive: 


4 


spirit now in evidence. The terms. A 
‘seditidus’, ‘disloyal’, ‘rebel’ are alread ys": 
being used’ indiscriminately. Their uses 


proves one thing at léast, béyond alls 
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Yet the fact is patent, if only we would:3 3 
open our eyes tosee it, that mankind iss 
actually at the threshold of a new epoch, 
in which these old‘imperial compulsions and’. 
strategical necessities will have but little“ 
tneaning,—a- new world in which the: 
forcing of any united people’s will by the: 3 
use of bayonets will be an impossible thingy: 
to contemplate. The conscience of man-* 
kind will,not endure much longer this - 


_eontinued use of foree, whoever may be its., 


=a 
hy 


users. 

"Just as the whole Povaliet dad imperial: = 
systems of kussia and Germany | and”. : 
Austria and Bulgaria and Turkey were 
found unequal to the strain of the great. 
War, and therefore were rent in twain “3 
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“there will be very much indeed, that will 
shave to be put on one side in the imperial 
meystem of Great. Britain. ‘Dominion 
“Status’ will not solve all the problems of 
the future. More fundamental questions 
“still, of independence, and of Republican 
“status, will have to be faced, tnhesitat- 
“ingly and unreluctantly, and in no bar- 
gaining spirit. cee os 

= For if Great Britain désires to be still 
“féckoned among the ‘freedom-loving 
“peoples of the world, and not among the 
“world’s exploiters and oppressors, then 
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- every single anachronism of forcible occu- " 


eapation will have to be put aside. “Each 
: people’s own will and choice, as to their 


“own form of government, must be seru-- 
spulously respected, And, in order to ac. 
&complish this, Great Britain will have to _ 


«be prepared to stand stripped bare of all 


her imperial. trappings, as a frée nation, 
eainong free nations, not as their mistress. : 


4 


eo Being by birth an Englishman, and pas- 
*‘sionately loving my own country, there is 


fo greater or nobler. destiny, that I could 








OVEMBE 
than this ! : —_ 

The picture of that Irish cinematograph 
scene has continually come back to my 
mind as I have been writing this paper, in 
Bombay, before starting out for East 
Africa. Those toiling, sorrowful figures,— 
men and women,young and old,—stumbling 
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forward, helping one’ another over rocks 


and boulders till they reach their goal! 
And theft the silent mountain height where 
prayer is offered to God for peace ! 

In that scene, is depicted the tragic 
human history, not of the Irish people only, 
but of all the peoples of the world. As they 


-seek,—stumbling forward, helping one an- 


other, young and old, over the rocks and 
boulders, to reach the summit, above the’ 


din, the tumult, and the savage fighting of 


the world beneath, they feel the strain ; 
the breath comes and goes ; they struggle. 
and fall; only to rise and struggle again . 


- forward to thé goal.. The mountain peak is _ 


there, ever beckoning them on; and God its 
there, and peace,.and a great silence. 
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ero a ee have been very well described by Mr. W.W. Pearson 
ge. "The Editor,—“The Modern Review”, Calcutta, onpp. 721-28 in. the “Modern Review”. We have regis- 
“Sir, ne tered our company in the Indore State in October 


? 

au.. A most useftl,—and to-us an inspiring and a very 
“hopeful communication headed ‘Practical Swaraj’ 

‘has appeared-in the Modern Review for this month 
eC June rg2t ). We, a few Bengali settlers in Indore in 
*Central India, have made considerable personal sacri- 
‘tices during the course of several years past to demon-. 
:.Strate the utility of date-sugar and of date-sugar produc: 
{tion within the rural areas of most of the. districts in 
sthe States of Central India. . The first impulse of 
« fepugnance evinced by the local populations in these 
* places,-and later on their indifference and apathy, 
towards this great industry of vast possibilities in the 
= date tracts under the C.{. Durbars are gradually 
“ wearing out, and we were hardened in’ our belief that 
@ were we to make further and more substantial perso- 
nal sacrifices by sinking much of what we own in these 
s:provinces, and by devoting the rest of our lives here, 
to establish a joint steck company to produce the 
«Khegur guy and sugar on a commercial scale, we 
shall have set up an organization on the same lines as 


Malet : 


' Indore, 


last, and within the course of the next fei. winter 
months, we took vigorous steps to-«make large quan- 
tities of gur, and derived several maunds of pure 
and white date sugar to try the local markets of 
Our article has been warmly welcomed by 
the sugar. merchants .as ‘being the first production of 
Swadeshi stigar derived from the date forests of the 
adjoining villages. We then published our first Bulle. 
tin, : .. 
Acticulture on modern lines, cultivation and. 
growth of better ‘sugarcane, and other minor indus~ 
tries embodied in our’Prospectus are, of course, 
in our programme of works. And verily ours is the 
first Indian or at’ all events the first Central Indian’ 


- Agricultural. Organisation. Society of the Irish type 


referred to by Mr. Pearson in his valuable article. 
Agriculture 


with all.its branches and other minor allied 
industries, is our mainstay. Our spheres of works 
and activities have been. begun in the. date tracts of 
two villages in the Indote District which- we have. 





secured as otit own Company's “properties. And we 
intend .to march onward, village after village, and 
later.on, in one territory after another, of these rich 
Malwa Provinces, to reduce to utility and to profit the 


date tracts for the benefit of, these numerous 
poor villagers who had nothing but contempt for the 
hated Siddhi or the TFoddy forests encroaching upon 
their farms adjoining their houses. After seeing 
for sevéral years prior to our present organization that 
we hac derived fine and flavoury Khezur guy from 
the trees of our own fields in Morad and in Gokriea, 
as our villages are named, and after seeing that in 
the course of the last cold weather we made excellent 
white sugar undistinguishable from the Benares sugar 
in the market as against the low priced, Java crystals, 
several other tenants of thosé two villages as well as of 
the adjoining hamlets have now very eagerly approach- 
ed us to lendto them the guidance of a few date 
lappers whom they would follow as their leaders to 
pick up the easy and simple art to climb the trees, 
to tap and to pot them, to bring down and to 
boil the juice and to derive the crystallising date 
vab for sugar. The article on “Practical Swaraj” 
-has inspired us‘with the hope that we are now in a 
position to establish our economic Swaraj within very 
large areas of the dominions of the Central India 
Durbars. * - 

The visible horizon of our activities was not 


surely a dreamland before we read the article: in. 


the Modern Review. We knew we would require a 
large number of recruits from Bengal: and we have 
been writing privately and in the press for young non- 
co-operators who have, very rightly in most of the 
cases, left their schools and colleges, to come and to 
join us In our movements. For if they come, there 
would be no Idck of date forests and uncultivated 
lands wherein they can settle and work indepen- 
dently for their own. benefit. The backwardness of 
the local men in these provinces is yet not quite gone. 
Therefore it is clear that the pioneering colonizers 
must be the Bengali Bhadraloke classes It has 
pained me very much to hear from an old Congress 
party of Calcutta that the impulsive Bengali youths 


are very unwilling to leave their homes and their fami- 


lies to go abroad, or to conie for settlement in, these 


provinces without our ‘guarantee for their surer pros - 


pects of personal gain. But I will quote a short para- 
‘graph from page 725 of the Modern Review. for June 
igo2t in teply to what the Caleutta. Congress leaders 
‘have told me. ‘The political motive must be replaced 
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cortling to the language of the books. No criticism of book veviews and notices will be.published—Editor, M. i a 


we 


a. 4 ENGLISH: 


Nationa Epucation anp MopERN “ProcreEss > 
By PLN. Bose, B.Sc, (London), Kav Mi sumdar & 
Co. 1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. . Price Rev 1-8, 
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_of the date circles of our own as well as of our neigh: 


nowadays expended upon politics which is altogietit 






by the economic. When a whole people lives on the 
very verge of ‘perpetual starvation, it is useless “tos 


appeal to them on the plane of politics. However: 
much they may believe that their miserable conditiom igs 
due toa defective political system, or an alien form’ of 
government, so long as they need food and are’ in a 
state of economic servitude, no amount of politica 
propaganda will be of any use-in alleviating their toys 
dition. It is, therefore, more important to teach :thig 
village communities of India how to cooperate for thei 
mutual benefit than it is to preach to them the duty af 
non-co-operation with the present government. Estabi 






lish in the villages strorig and self-respecting communi 


ties founded upon a firm basis of mutual trust an } 
economic prosperity,—-and inevitably Swaraj will followés 
The mere depatture of the British from India does 
not mean Swaraj, though it is, an esséritial ‘preliminarss 
for with an alien government, we have fotind, that 
freedom of action is impossible If the British were {& 
leave India tomorrow, Swaraj would not necessarilys 
fi llow. Swaray means more than a change of masters%s 
tt means that we learn te master ourselves: and thats 





















can only be achieved by a long process of _salfe 
discipline,” a: 


Let the above picture be:drawn before the Ben rake 
youths of the Non-Co-operation School : and lét the 
Congress leaders of Bengal advise therh to observe ani 
to learn the routine work of date tree tapping in the 


winter season. If a dozen, or even half a dozen. @ 


of this company will make them at onte the master 


bouring tenants. They will then earn more than D % 


to | ants 
they would be quite free to go Home and to conlgs 


has been said in the admirable article on the subjects 


os 
Bengali, English, Gujarati, Arild 





Mr. Bose considers that our cultural subjugatia 
the West has been the main cause of our present ¢ 
troubles, and though a certain’ amount of polity 
activity is beneficial and even essential in évery ciyi 
lised society, he believes that “an amount of energy 
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sptoportic in national life.” If we 
yid- be agreed upon what is meant by cultural con- 
many of us might be disposed to admit with 


‘ikrampur, and Bhattapalli. Mr. Bose while liber- 
ging the tols would however starve our efforts at in- 
ssflustrial development, by going back to the Indian - 
Sideal of renunciation and restricting our wants for glass, 
afiottery, hosiery, leathern goods, tea, and manufac- 
“tured drugs, rather than starting’ factories for their 

Canute-like, he, would command the 





eek 


for all the variety of its famished functiens. What+ 
ever may be:the case in other countrics; we need in 
srndia. more fullness of life, not asceticism” This, we 
Sbblieve, is also what Lala Lajpat Rai meant by de- 
#houncing Vairagya in his book on National Educa- 
ation, ffom which Mr. Bose makes some extracts with 
7 view to refute them. When Dr. Tagire placed the 
geastern ideal of spiritual freedom before the learned 
@gocieties of Paris, contrasting it with the materialistic. 
vnendencies of western civilization, the western savants 
gsaid that it was precisely for the sake of this spiritual 
Bireedom that the material adv-ncement of the massés 
pias ‘necessary, so that their wholé life might not be 
Sone long fight against poverty and disease, and their 
mind might have the leisure and the opportunity to 
Berow. A placid contentment, on a low level of striving. 
fand achievement, would be just imaginable if we could 
istudiously keep ourselves aloof from the world currents 


ae 


eof thought and activity, but the village communities’ 


Modern India, and so we must move with the times, 
ether we will or no, _ E> snes soe 
“Mr, Bose makes a touching, autobiographical con- 


swith -but little favour in new India, and 1 am 
snot sure, if in some quarters they are not taken- 
here are moments of depression’ in which I debate 
awithin myself whether such may not really be the’. 
ee Ny é oo. , mS ee ; 
“ase.” Mr. Bose has achieved much; he ’ has 
thought much and given to his country of his best ; 
the path of material success which he has trodden 
h43.not satisfied the-higher yearnings of his soul, as 
Beswould have dane in the case of most men: he has 
Gow. found satisfaction, as he himself tells us, in’ 
Caine ‘ r Ps. > 

reruncis ion, and he is eager to. share the: peace which 
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slaves of their imperious-demands. ga. 
latter contingency that in the werds of Srikrishna to 


swith their self-contained life can never be reproduced.” - 


sion: ‘T] must say, however, that my views meet _ 


‘largely depends’ on 





‘he has attained with the people of his douritry whom 


he loves so much, All this is highly to his credit, 
and how much do we wish that there were many more 
of us who could, after giving their country the best that 
Was itt them, in the shape of ‘material and intellectual 
service, turn their thoughts to spiritual service when 
by their experience, attainments,- and the conquest of 
their desires, they were ripe for such service. Mr. 
Bose’s mistake lies in prescribing the path of progress 
which is.suitable to his own stage of evolution for the 
mass of Indian humanity. Such a course of prescrip- 
tion will; we feel convinced, neither be beneficial to 
them, nor has it the remotest chance of acceptance. 
Exceptionally developed natures there must always be, 
especially among Hindus with their cultural traditions, 
to whom worldly success will always appéar like dust 
and ashes, and who, from their youth upwards, will 
aim at spiritual emancipation. But for the nation 
at large ‘such,a goal would be the most dangerous of 
pitfalls, as the history of India h:s repeatedly shown, 
The desire for material achievement remains, but it ts 
prevented from finding a path of healthy gratification 
by the inhibition of thé ideal of renunciation, which is - 


“however not potent enough to stiflé the natural ine 


stincts ‘The result is that our limbs are palsied and 
atrophied and we cannot put forth our best energies, 
though as the Gita says, ‘tno man can live a moment 
without doing work of some sort, and everybody must 


_work on even as a mere passive instrument according , 


to the bent of his nature.” The best minds of 
the West seck fulfilment through the fullest dévelop- 


ment of their personality and not through sell- 
abnegation. The world,- according! to them, is to 


be redeemed by man, and this practical faith in the 
infinite capacity of the human spifit applied to social 
ends, emerging, amidst dark clouds, into clearer | 
vision with: every advance’ of human science and 
material wellbeing, has certainly something to teach 
us in spite of the cheap success at western materialism 
which, as sure as there is a Providence ruling our 
destinies, ‘are disproved by the place which the divine 
dispensation has allotted to us with all our boasted 
spiritual eminence. A whole nation on the way to 


- self-renunciation is on the way to extinction, and it 1s 


moreover absurd for a whole ‘nation to ignore its 
natural instincts. ‘They can be guided, controlled, and 
applied to the service of humanity, or we may be the 
It is against the - 


Arjun, we would warn our ‘orthodox brethren: “Do 
not be a weakling, for it is not a role fit for:thee ; but 


shake off thy niean weakheartedness and drise.” 


o > 


' Tie Drink ayn Ovum Evin: Ay C.F. Andrews, 
Ganesh & Co, Madris. 


In this neatly printed. pam hlet Mr. Andrews. 


.says that the Governnient of India makes a_ yearly. 


ptofit of seventeen crores of rupees ‘out of its licensing 

and excise for liquors and drugs’ and theré is 4, 
Government . Department whose sole interést. is* to - 
collect’ this revenue and promotion in’this.department- 
3 the effectiveness... of + revenue 

collection. Under the circumstances it is inevitable-- 
that, as Lord: Chesterfield said in the British House of 

Lords in 4743 with regard to the British excise reven. 
nue derived from intoxicating drink, “those in authori- - 
ty will be directed by theiranasters to assist in ther * 
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design to encourage the consumption of that liquor, 
from which such large revenues are expected.” 

Miss La‘ Motte, an Américan lady, has written a 
remarkable book thoroughly exposing the Opium Trade 
of the Government of India. Of all the Asiatic 
countries, Miss La Motte has fourd, Japan and the 
Philippine Islands are the only ones which have 
protected themselves as carefully as any European 
country against this poison. In all other Asiatic 
sountries the poison is freely introduced from India, if 
not by the front door, at any rate through the back 
deor. The only outburst of passion in Miss La Motte’s 
singularly dispassionate book, says Mr. Andrews, is 
sontained in the following passage where she says: 
‘A nation that can subjugate 300,000,000 helpless 
Indian people, and then turn them into drug addicts, 
for the sake of revenue, is a nation which commits 2 
rold-blooded atrocity unparalleled by any atrocity 
sommitted in the rage and heat of war.” 

In Bengal, the Legislative Council has recently 
voted against prohibition on the Hon’ble Minister 
dointing: out that the excise yields two crores of revenue 
which, mostly goes to maintain other useful departments. 
But the obvious reply is that the Government should 
‘educe its top-heavy army and civil lists and bring its 
»xpenditure within the limits of its resources rather 
‘han maintain a bloated army and an ‘overpaid 
yureaucracy atthe cust of national health and morals. 


n, “8 , 
THe MAster’s Worup Union Scuemp: By 


dlokananda Mahabhuvat:. -Arunachala  Alission, 


yplhet, rg2z. Price Rs. 3. 


This beautifully got up and handsomely bound 


‘olume of about 250 pages contains a short exposition 
{ the teaching of Thakur Dayananda and the story 
if his persecution by the police as well as the scheme 
or world union put ferward by him at the end of the 
vorild war. The Thakur’s views, as expounded in this 
ralume, seem to be quite liberal, both in the matter of 
iste and that of sex, and he differs from the majority 


f Indian religious preachers in that material well-.- 


reing, and not ascetic renunciation, is in his doctrine 
armonised with spiritual growth. llis heterodoxy 
a the matter of caste, and the promiscittous mixing 
f the sexes. in hiss Asrams whose special feature is 
Nama-Sankirtan, brought his teaching into evil odour 
mong the general public, and the terrible story of the 
rmed raid into the Asram, in which so many bullet 
nd bayonet wounds were inflicted and one valuable: 
fe, that of Mahendranath’ De, M. A., B. Sc. was: 
st, shows that the political atmosphere of the: 
srams was regarded by the Government with a great: 
eal of suspicion. The scheme of a world federation 
utlined by Thakur Dayananda after his release from 












e scope of this teacher’s activities. “Throughout the 
ook we find an‘attempt to present very commonplace: 
roughts in grandiose phraseology, likely to attract 
otional enthusiasts from th 
nnot help feeling from various references to world 


. this kind, this book seems to have been mainly 
ritten. Liberalism ill accords with the worship of 
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- mischief, and is even calculated in. the long run to ~ 


il also proves that politics is not altogether outside: 


West, for whom, we will ‘be able to 


litics which are more. or less out of place in a bodk. * 


appeal only to a certain type of mind to which philose-"* 


oS 
phic expositions are more of less superfluous. India. ©? 
is however a country where Masters abound, and 23 


ie 


y 
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their teaching takes endless forms, and the jelly-like 
catholicity of the ‘liberal’ religious temperament which.*4 
is ready to take an imprint of everything, good, bad. 
and indifferent, with equal indifference, is well revealed. 
in the Appendix to the volume under review in which”; 
extracts from President Wilson and Anatole France ¥ 
are to be found with others from the Englishman” ©.” 
newspaper and Mother Seigel's advertisements, °}; 
ending with a manifesto from the sisters of shame of. 3 
Calcutta regarding the advent of the new era ( Satya 
Juga)? : ! 
InpIAN Unrest, 1919-20: by Alfred Nundy, Bar~ 
at-Law. Dehra Dun,ro21. Price Rs, 2-8-0, Pp. 274. - 
We took up the book carelessly, but glancing =, 
through a few pages we could not help reading it = 
from cover to cover at one sitting. ‘T/he paper is good | 
but the printing is badly done, though it is remarkably. 
free from mistakes, and in this respect the Garhwali 2 
Press deserves a passing word of commendation which:3 
many better Known printing presses do not deserve. *, 
Throughout the book the author pitches into Lala lLajpat ° 
Rai in a way which seems to betray a personal animus.” 
In all other respects, his views are sound, sober, well+ 
balanced and patriotic without being guilty.of extra- 
vagance. _As regards non-co-operation,, Mr. Nundy - 
thinks that it has immense potentialities for causing -- 
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lead to anarchy. The following deserves quotation. ,. 
“ .....a certain fact is being taken for granted which,..2 
does not exist, and that ts the much vaunted Hindu? 
and Moslem unity. I go further, and say that real=% 
unity does not exist even between different castes of * 
the Hindus, or sects of the Mahomedans, and much’ 
less between the Hindu and the Moslem” Never- .% 
theless, Mr. Nundy has the fairness and farsighted-, ~: 
ness to admit that “There its no question that so far “.; 
the British nation has taken advantage of the division “® 
in the ranks of the people of India, by reason of . their” °% 
difference in race and creed. But thougl’ the union 4 
inay not be lasting, there. are indications that they |, 
can unite in a.common cause in respect to .which: 34 
their feclings dre roused.”’. At the root of the Khilafat®.* 
agitation is the Pan-Islamic idea in which we have'hints 4 
of the possible combination of all Eastern nations apart: 
from religion or race against Western Domination. .?3 
Quoting from Mr. Mahomed Ali’s letters to his brother, 
Mr. Nundy shows that neither Turkey nor Egypt’: 
cared anything for the Khilafat or Islam in India, but -- 
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nation ilism was almost everything with them. As to 43 
the Punjab, Mr. Nundy says that we should now drop °%& 


57. 
Shana 


a curtain: over that tragic episode. But when he says “= 
that Lala Lajpat Rai’s public life displays an utter and-2 
barefaced . absence of principles, or that the raising of 
the emoluments of English officials is not an unniixed. 
evil ‘for the higher .the wages the better the men we: 
get,’ we must beg leave to. part coms? 
pany with him and declare that Mr. Nundy is not ale:x2 
ways a safe guide, though generally his views may be": 
accepted as sound. 2 ge “ 
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“and an essentially wrong: outlook on the drama and 








‘There have been ridiculous attempts, from time 
» time, at disproving the greatness of Shakespeare 
s a dramatist, and even such an eminent thinker 


eas the late Count Leo Tolstoy fell a victim to this 
weakness. This- ‘Oriental’ study of Macbeth is an 
unfortunate specimen of this class and reveals a 


considerable amount of misapplication of scholarship 


~ on literature generally, deserving the pity of all men 
«of sound judgment. There is some ingenious hair- 


v ane 
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splitting which is only amusing; a very imperfect 


understanding of Shakespeare and his atmosphere ; 
an.air of cheap superiority, all the more provoking in 
view of these circumstances and an ill-digested jumble 


. of miscellaneous scraps of learning and quotations 
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betraying a sad lack of grasp of the subject on which 


he is writing, The writet’s knowledge of English 


grammar and idiom is often subject to lapsesof a 


Serious kind and they are enough to discredit the 


value of this precious piecé of composition. Here’is 


‘a choice specimen : “Macbeth is indulging in a nice 
‘City-night-Piece like that in the Prologue in Henry V, 


‘where the ‘bloody busiuess’ remains yet to be executed, 


‘reminds one of the Brothers in Cozzzs who lose them- 


ts 


selves in fine philosophising where the Lady, ‘their 
bloonting sister, has fallen in the hands of the damned 


necromancer and is about to be violated’ (the 


Italics are ours). The reference to the City-Night- 
Piece is apparently some vague recollection of Gold- 


smith and his City-Night-Prece, but there is of course 


_ to resemblance between the contents of that paper 
“sand the descriptions ‘in Macbeth and in Henry V, in 


° 


| 
” 
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fact the atmosphere is very different. Here is another 


specimen of elegarit English: “His Falstaff ‘the 


immortal, inimitable Falstaff’ whom the whole 


‘auditorium rang with echoing merry peals to see and 


heat, who so captivated the heart of the virgin queen 


-that her Imperial Majesty wanted to’ see him in love 


. and in reverential compliance with the royal wish out 


' 
* 
* 


came The Merry Wives of Winsor, this Falstaff, 
fountain-head of Elizabethan laughter is sure to be, 
dying so miserably of a burning quotidian tertian, that 


“is most lamentable to behold.” It is obvious why a few 


* the ‘a’, 


result which posterity has now known. He announced 
‘to a startled world that “the neighing of a horse or the 
‘howling of a mastiff possessed more meaning than 
ShakeSpeare’s ’verse’, which merely demonstrated, as 


Pu 





- words are persistently mis-spelt, e. g., ‘woeful’; without 


_ Reading these pages we are forcibly reminded 
‘of another critic who essayed out on a similar taslt in 
the seventeenth century, Thomas Rymer, with the 


Prof.-Saintsbury writes, that he understood the 


language of the beasts and did not understand that , 


of the man.’ “I have read several critics,” writes 
Prof. Saintsbury, in his monumental, Azstery of 
Criticism, “I trust that this book may show sufficiently 
that this is-no idle boast. I have known several bad 
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mind has already declared its verdict on Shakespeare 
by translating his plays into many languages anc 


‘acting them to admiring audiences in various parts 


of this vast continent and it is sheer literary folly ol 


‘the most extreme type to exercise oneself in the task of 


trying to unseat the greatest figures on the Parnassus 
of the world. 

_Love ann Deatu: By Aurobindo Ghose. The 
Theosophical Publishing House, Madras, Re. fd. 

It is something that in spite of the political exile of 
Aurobindo Ghose at the capital of the French -posses- 
sion in India in the south, we have the privilege at 
least occasionally of reading his liteftary writings 
through the pages of the Arya and through publica- 
tions of this kind which is a reprint from the Sitaama 
edited by the talented Bengali lady, Miss Mrinalini 
Chattopadhyay. This writer has a vivid recollection of 
the profound impressions. produced on him yéars ago 
in Madras, where one day he alighted upon the 
inspiring poetry of Aurobindo Ghose’s narrative of 
Uyvast which was later embodied by. him in his fine 
rendering of Zhe Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa under 
the title of the Hero and the Nymph. Work of no 
less poetic value was found inthe Afaa published a 
few years later and thanks to the enterprise of Miss 
Chattopadyay we have here one of the finest narrative 
poems ever written by an Indian in English. ‘Thé 


“poem was composed in r8gg9, before Aurobindo Ghose's, 


mind was directed to the anxieties of politics or to the| 
mysteries of religion and philosophy which in rece ° 
years seem to have acquired a complete hold on hi 
to the great regret of alllovers of the Muses. It hi 
all ‘the buoyancy of spirit and keen susceptibility 
beauty associated with youth and pulsates with ove 
powering emotions. It is.a story of lofty devotion 
love of Ruru for Priyamvada, a love which is willir 
to face the terrors of the lower, world and calls for' 


_the deepest . sacrifice of which man is capable. Tt 


poem -is: full of fine imagery and is as striking ini 
beauty of. expression as it is in its sublimity of idea 
A poet who could write -— 
As a young horse upon the pastures glad © 
’ - Feels greensward and the wind along his mane 
And arches as he goes his neck, so went 
In an immense delight of. youth the boy 
And shook his locks, joy-crested. . 
ought not, one feels, to desert the paths of poetry an 
we hope it ts not still too late for some more poem 
of this kind to appear from the pen of Aurobindo Ghos« 
It is no weak and maudlin sentimentality that he seek 
in this narrative of love, but a passion which is a 
profound as it is beautiful and as ethereal as it j 
stirring : | 
Her kissed bosom by rich tumults stirred - 
. Was a moved sea that rocked beneath his heart. | 
He is equally successful in the delineation-of pathos 
Here is the young Priyamvada called to death fron 


‘her lover’s bosom even before she has tasted the joy 


of life’: ~ - ) e 
“So early ! I was so glad of love and kisses, 
And thought-that centuries would not exhaust 
The deep embrace. And ‘I have had so little 
Of joy and the wild day and.throbbing night, 
Laughter and tenderness and strife and tears, . 
I have not numbered half the brilliant birds 
In one green forest, nor am familiar grown 
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Na have with plaintive « cries of beds made friends, . 


I have not (nae the name of | half the Rowers 

Around me ; so few trees know me by name, 

Nor have I seen the stars so often that I should die. 
There is almost Dantesque force int the potowdeg 

ncture of the River of Hell: . 

Maddened it ran ; 

Anguished, importunate and in its waves 

‘The drifting ghosts their agony endured. 

There Ruru,saw pale faces float of kings 

And grandiose victors and revered high priests 

And famous women. Now rose from .the wave 

A. golden shuddering arm and_now.a face. 

Torn piteous sides were seen and breasts that quailed. 

Over them moaned the penal waters on 

And had no joy of -their fierce’ cruelty, 

[he hypercritical _readér can point to a few lines 


rere and there somewhat stiff _ of movement or. 


orobably somewhat ‘extravagant in expression, but 
here is: such a wealth of sweetness in the’ poem that 
t leaves behind only a fascinating recollection of joy. 


P, SESHADRI, . 


ee AND INDUSTRY—~A sertes.of Lectures delz- 
served in the Department of Industrial Administration 
” the College of Technology, Manchester, and publish- 
a by =the University of Manchester. 
creén & Co., 1920, — 


This series of twelve lectures, by well- known 
specialists, deals with that very important 
oranch of industrial administration. which con- 
rerns'the relations of labour and capital, and 
proposes various retedies for labour disputes 
which today mar the harmonious working of 
‘he industrial machine. 


Lon ema 


“REVIEWS AND NOPICES OF BOOKS 0" OR 


FEST toy 
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of the iahaat movement is not as yet very. ore. 
nounced in any country. The majority of the. 
working classes only desire partial control of in-: 
dustry by associating their own representatives: 
with the representatives of the employers in the: 
management. Ofcourse, stich joint control hag? 


its defects : it would lead to divided responsibi- 


lity and frequent changes of personnel and might: 
engender instability of business relations. Bat) 
these are by no means insuperable difficulties: 
mutual goodwill and sympathy can easily ove! fe 
comethem. - : 
In fact, the progress of democracy i in the. i 2 
dustrial sphere seems to be as inevitable in & 
20th century as it was in the political sphere in 
the 19th. During the war, the old autocratics 
system of industrial management, in which the 





_ employer was. everything and the voice of the? 


worker counted for little or nothing, was found® 
unequal to the changed conditions that hady 
arisen, and the democratic element was introsg 
duced in. many industries, with considerable® 






' suecess, both to diminish friction and to increase? 


All the speakers lay great stréss onthe human ~ 


‘lement in industry and on the conception of in- 
lustry as a public service, The result of the 
[ndustrial Revolution in England at the end of 
the 18th centtiry was to break down the old 
sordial relations between masters and men and 
-0 dehumanise industry. The attempts that were 
made from time totime to improve the lot of 
the workers by means of Factory Acts and 
social Jegislation served as mere. palliatives and 
jid not touch the root of the evil with the 
spread of education and growth of self-cons- 
clousness, workers _everywhere today refuse 
to be treated as mere commodities and claim 
full recognition of their rights as responsible 


and’ intelligent human beings. They not only. 


ask for ashare in the determination of condi- 
tious under which they workin workshops and 
factories but alsoin the management of industry. 
The modern labour problem is not a problem of 
mere wages and hours or of healthy working 
conditions in factories. A.good deal of industri- 
al friction has resulted from the employer’s 
failure to grasp this simple fact. 


There are no doubt workers, such as guild . 


socialists, whom nothing short of the complete 
control of industry by’ “their own class would 
satisfy. But except perhaps in Russia and Italy 
ne, influence of this left wing ¢ or extreme section 





production. It is now generally recognised thak, 
confidence, goodwill and belief in the reason* 
ableness of the system under which the workers= 
work are as necessary as excellence in outward 
organisation to the efficient and successful mor 
ing of the industrial machine. 

Experts have their place in the industrial ag. 
well as in other spheres of life. But experts are; 
not everything and they should not monopolisés 
all power. The era of self-determination has: 
begun aud it appears that the great workings 
class movement of non-cooperation in industry? 

for it is: nothing less) will not’ cease untalg 
the.tw6 inain underlying factors of present j 
unrest are fully recognised and acted upon, viz. “3 
that labour is not a commodity which the em-j 
ployers can exploit in their own interests; and; 
that industry is a national service which dex 
mands from each worker—be he an employer or: 
an employee —the best he has to give. It is ins: 
conceivable, says the Right Hon. J. H. Whitley, : 
talking of the working classes, that men who« 
spend their lives in any work “have not as 
contribution to make on the business side of- 
that industry from their knowledge and their® 
brains,” especially in these days of great advance: 
of education throughout allranks of the people.* 
So his. idea is ‘to establish Works Committees# 
and Industrial Councils in all industries. Such#* 
joint committees of industrial magnates and 
working class leaders have already been estab-3 
lished in many industries, not only in the United: 
kingdom, but also in Germany, France; Italy? 
and U..S. A. Everywhere they are contributing. 
to the success and harmony of business, and we. 


es A 


are glad to note that their establishment in this:: 


country has recently been advocated by the. 
Bengal Committee on Industrial unrest. Sach: 
Committees can be set up not only in privates 
enterprises but also in Government and: 
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“Advantage over ad hoc Conciliation Boards and 
Arbitration Councils that they can remove 
reauses of friction in advance and have not 
to wait until an industrial dispute has already 
broken out and passions have been aroused 
when conciliation often become difficult. , 
have this further advantage for employers 
“that they do not propose any revolution- 
fry. change in the government of industry 
~ which is to remain, as heretofore, inainly 
in the hands of the owners ‘of capital. and 
“their agents. But from the view point of 
‘the Western working man these Whitley Com- 
amittees, as they have come to be called, 
‘do not carry the democratisation of industry | 
-far enough, and herein lies their great defect. 
= The lecture on “The International Regitla- 
<tion of Labour under the Peace Treaty” by 
©Sir Malcolm Delevingne, K. C. B., British 
representative on the ‘Labout Commission of 
the” Peace Conferetice, outlines the constitu- 
Stion and functions of the International Labour 
‘Orgainsation and will be read-with interest 
dt “this country. The International Labour 
“Organisation is a part of the League of Na- 
“ons and consists of an annual “conference 
“and a permanent International\Labour Office, 
«which is the executive of the Organisation 
none prepares business for the annual confer- 
‘enee. Each ‘member of the League is entitled 
to send ‘four 
+-nual conference--two representing the Govern- 
/ment, one the employers and one the workers of © 
“the country, The conference has the power — 
: of making draft’ conventions and: recommen- 
2 dations by a two-thirds majority. Govern- 
.-ments are bound ‘by the Peace Treaty t6 
y. submit these conventions and. recommendations 
«of the conference to their respective Legisla- 
tures. for sanction and the Legislatures are 
ipo to accept or reject them, 


i There is thus no interference with* . the 
: liberty of action of individual states. The 
yidea is to work out progressively an inter-_ 


national code of Labour regulation through 
. this International Parliament of. Labour. 
‘In this brief réview we have ‘only been 
“able to touch. the fringe of this extremely 
~able and useful. publication. We 
“the “book to the notice of all thinking men 
aaad industrialists interested in the labour . 
problems that are bound soon to come 
* into, prominence in this country. 
N. ‘ 


-EcoNnomicus. 


.» (Tue Karma-Mimamsa: By A, B. Keith, D.C. om 
“D.Litt. (The Heritage of “Indta series), Pp. 
re ¢ Published by Assoctation Press, 5 Russell Street, 
Calcutta av Oxford University Press, London). 
. Paper Re. t, Cloth Re, 1-8. oe 


This little book contains six chapters and 
‘an Index. In the ‘first chapter the author 
_eseribes the CRyEIOpEIEnT and poe history 


NE MODERN REVIEW FOR ‘NOVEMBER, 1927. 
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of the Karma-Mimamsa. There is a discussion 
regarding the dates of the Mimamsa, the 
Vrittikara, Savarasvami, Kumarila and 
Prabhakara. The author’s conclusionis ‘‘That 
the Mimamsa Sutra does not date after 200 


They, A. D., but that itis probably not much earlier, 


Since otherwise it would have been natural 
to find in the Mahabharata some reference to. 
it and to its author.” ‘The Problem of 
Knowledge” is discussed in the second chapter 
and the ‘theory sof the Mimamsa is:compared 
with those of other systems including Buddhistic 
philosophy. In the third chapter our author 
‘discusses the theories of Reality as expounded 
by the Mimamsa philosophers and their views 
are compared with those of others. The fourth, 
chapter is alsoa comparative study and deals 
‘God, the .Soul and Matter.” In the 
remaining two chapters the author discusses 
‘the rules of | Ritual interpretation’ ’ and ‘the 
‘Mimamsa and Hindu Law,’ 

_ The book is an excellent introduction to the 
Mimamsa Philosophy, - 
Manes Caeunes GHOsn. 


: Tar ives PHILOSOPHY : By Har Narayana, Late 
Home Minister, Kashmir State, Omnia menenee 
Srna, ; 


The volume before ws mainly. aims at 
offering a true exposition. of the sacred and 


mysterious monosyllable Om (. aiq or a), 


It. is divided into two parts; the first part 
contains twelve preliminary small essays, while 
the second gives a translation and commentary. 
both by the author of the M Andikya Upanishad 
which deals with OnkAra.- 

_ The book begins with the theory of evoliition 
and involution of the world and it is shown 
that this theory as tinderstood by the Indian 
- philosophers “is the only one that can stand 
the test of reason and science.’? THe author 
then has tried to provethe theory of incarnation 
on scientific grounds giving examples of’every 
day occurrence. Next, after describing. the 
human origin .and the Vedic revelation, and 
touching without any connection-with the 
main point and thus unnecessarily the teaching 
of the Vedas and removal of sin or impurity 
and unsteadiness of mind as well he takes up his 
‘subject, viz., Onkara, and deals with it in its 
various’ aspects up to the second part of the 
work. 

Some of the preliminary essays and the 
Introduction are well written, thoughtful and 
suggestive, The translation and the -Commen- 
‘tary of the Upanishad are also good. But ds 
regards the interpretations and philological 


_ explanations of-Onkara most of them are un- 


scientific, farfetched and fanciful; they are 
meré wild imaginations, Indeed, they have 
diminished the value of the work, 


VIDHUSHEK HARA BHATTACHARYA,” 
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Fo_K-TALEs oF Hinpustan: By Shatkl Chilli. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. Panini Office, 
Allahabad. | | 

In writing these stories, the late Rai Bahadur 
stis Chandra Basu, District.and Sessions Judge, 
‘assumed the pen-name of Shaikh Chilli. 
Scholar of many interests as he was, he yet was 
capable of writing these stories, which are 
entertaining to young and old alike. The 
Review of Reviews of London, when edited by 
the late Mr. W. T. Stead, wrote ofthese stories 
‘as being “fof a type that recall the delightful 
romances of the Arabian Nights.??’ They are 
told in good English. The illustrations fully 
keep up the humour and the interest of the 
stories. -The book is printed neatly in large 
type on good thick paper and the pictures, 
which are all full-page, are printed on art paper. 
No school library and school-boy’s and school- 
girl’s library should be without a copy ot i 


SACRED Sparks: By Maneck Pithawalla 


(Karachi, 71920.) 


This is.another short volume of poems by 
the already well-known writer on Avestan 
topics. The poems in this collection -are not 
‘exclusively Zoroastrian. 
general topics. The author’s high ideals and 
religious zeal.are apparentin them. They are 
‘fit companions for a leisure hour. 

- . ie jes: Ty” 


INTERNATIONAL LAw UNDER THE Worip War: 
2 Volumes: By Fames Wilford Garner, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Illinots ; 
Published by Longmans, Green and Company: Lon- 
don.’ 1920: Price £3. 12s. - 

The first volume consisting of - 524.-pages 
and divided into 20 chapters treats of -(1) the 


status of International Law at the ‘outbreak | 


of the war: (2) The Belligerents: treatment of 
“Enemy Diplomatic -and Consular Representa- 
tives after the outbreak of~war :. (8) Treatment 
of Eneniy Aliens ; measures in respect to Perso- 
nal Liberty: (4) Treatment of Enemy Aliens 


(contd.) ; measures in respect to Property and _ 


‘Business: (5) Treatment of Enemy Aliens; 


‘right of access to the Courts! (6) Treatment of : 


Enemy Merchant Vessels in Relligerent ports at 
‘the outbreak of the War ; Right of Requisition : 
(7) Transfer of Merchant Vessels from Belliger- 
‘ent to Neutral Flags: (8) Trade and Intercourse 





There-are some on - 


~ 


with the Enemy : (9) Effect of Wat on Contracts - 


‘and Partnerships:.(10) Forbidden Weapons 
and Instrumentalities : (11);Forbidden weapons 
and Instrumentalities (contd.) ; (12) Treatment 


of Mortgages and employment of, ¢ivilians as’ 


shields against attack?’ (18), Devastation of 
Enemy Territory: (14) Submarine Mines and 
‘Matitime War Zones : (15) Submarine Warfare : 
{16) The Status of defensively armed. Merchant 
-Vessels : (17) Land and Naval Bombardments : 
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, (18) Destruction of Monuments, Buildings and tions. . He has also 
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Institutions especially protected by the Law-of 
Nations : (19) Aerial Warfare : and (20) Violation 
of the Geneva’ Convention. The second volume 
of 584 pages and 18 chapters deals with (1)}s 
Treatment of Prisoners : (2) Treatment of Prise 
ners (contd ): (3) Military Goyernment in Bély 
gium: (4) Military Government in Belgiunt 
(contd.): (5) Contributions, Requisitions and: 
Forced Labour: (6) Collective Fines and Com 
munity Responsibility : (7) Deportations of the: 

-Civilian population from occupied territory 23 
(8) The German Invasion of Belgium: {9s 
The German Invasion of Belgium (contd.) : (10% 
Invasion and Occupation of Neutral territors:3 
(11) Destruction of Netitral Merchant Vessels #4 

(12) Contraband, Right of Search -and Conti 
nuous Voyage: (13) Blockades: (14) Interferences 
with Mails and Persons of Enemy Nationality, 
of Neutral Vessels: (15) The Exportation off 
Arms and Munitions to Belligerents: “(16)8 
Miscellaneous Questions of Neutrality: (17)R 

Effect of War on International Law: and (14) 
Enforcement of International Law.; Outlook for 
the Future. ns ca. 7 a 
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warious aspects of the law of Neutrality, the 
-daws of maritime warfare, of contraband and 
Of blockade need to be thoroughly overhauled 
zaccording to present experiences. The provi- 
“sions of the Military Manuals of the several 
“eountries have also to be wholly recast and the 
imuch-vexed question of the freedom of seas 
more clearly defined and the pleas of superior 
“command and the responsibility of soldiers 


“more effectively explained, And many of the- 


. old theories have to be revised and made con- 
~formable to uptodate ideas and conditions. 

'. In recounting the cases where the rules of 
’ International Law have been departed from, the 
‘author has tried to keep up on the whole the 
“attitude of an impartial critic. But his de- 
“nunciations of the enemy conduct have been 
prematurely severe and have at places betrayed 
: 2 partisan spirit evidently due to an obssession 
acquired during the war through garbled and 
-eoloured reports. The author would have very 
* well reserved his strictures till he had an oppor- 
“tunity to have heard what the enemy had to 
. say in justification of their misdeeds. 

: .A good deal of theorising has been indulged 
«in, which the author might well have avoided 


‘if he had not launched into his task just after . 
-¢he cessation of hostilities and had preferred to. 


uavait till matters had settled down and com- 
: munications resumed. 

:.- The shocking violations and the glaring irre- 
‘ eularities that have occurred during the course 
Sof the war have led some people to suppose 
sthat International Law as.a system has be- 
=eome useless. and obsolete. It is true, as the 
Mearned author himself has said, that “its pres- 
atige has suffered, it has been discredited in the 
demonstrated as never before’; but he also 
tsays at the same time, “asa system it was 
“no. more destroyed by the-recent war than 
koutbreaks of crime in a community.” Thus 
an spite of the spirit of despondency asto the 
Sultimate fate of International Law there 
Se every hope for it. For the sake of. humanity 
“and civilization it’ now behoves the great 
“powers to be up and doing’ in trying vigor- 
xously -to maintain its -integrity. The forma- 
stion of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
‘national Court ‘of Justice and’ the- several 
“Conferences and Conventions that have met 
since the Peace, all 
“that object. -° 

¢. Among the commendable features of the 
gkvork may be mentioned the luminous ‘foot- 
:notes gof which Mr, Garner’ has made the 
most judicious use, the elaborate bibliography 
kwhich’ perhaps leaves*-no important. book, 
etreatics ‘or , 


*sence of lengthy excerpts in foreign tongues and 


> 


vthe last. but not the least,.the handy index.. 
2Fhe bibliography shows the vast extent’ of-the 
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=goinds of some persons, its weaknesses have been - 


point toa desire to achieve . 


document unmentioned, the. ab-. 


involved ‘in the preparation of the - 
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The author has been selected the Tagore * 
Professor of Law in the Calcutta University 
for 1922 to deliver a course of Lectures on 
The Development of International Law in the 
Twentieth Century. We would fain hope that 
he will present to the world in that capa- 
city not only what finds place in the two 
volumes -but also endeavour to go beyond 
them and throw additional light on some 
of the momentous questions that have arisen 
in the light of experiences that have come 
to him since he wrotg his scohlarly treat- 
ise. But as itis, it deserves to find place in 
the study of all those who are seriously 
engaged in handling the present-day Inter-. 
national Law problems. oe an : 

Altogether the net.result has been’ one of 
merited success. Mr. Garner has indeed laid the 
whole English-speaking world under a deep 
obligation by his opportune and useful pro- 
duction. _ oh | 

In conclusion the publishers have to be 
congratulated on the beautiful, typography 
and the excellent get, up of the - work. 

Pot", 2G, 
TAMIL. 

-Rupinr: By Mr. E. KK. Ranga Rao, clerk, Addi- 
tional Munsiff’s Court, Erode, — oe 
It is a comedy written in easy Tamil. The plot is ori- 

ginal enough. But the drama is defective in many ways. 
There is no list. of dramatis personae. It is hard. to’ 
trace which rules of dramatic composition, the Sanskrit - 


_or the English drama, the author follows. Authors 


should remember that they should adopt the Sanskrit 


drama in itsessentials as its genius has permeated 


the Tamil of to-day and the Tamils to a great extent.. 
Under this defect comes the imperfect characterisation 
of the king’s. companion who seems to be a trifler 
and a jester at the outset but a Vedantin later; the | 
sudden introduction of the hero immured, though how. 
he was imprisoned is not stated; the forced sermoni- 
sations drawn in with the sole object of display, as_. 
the ministrel’s advocacy of compulsory elementary. - 
education when. the case.of a criminal’is going on ; 
the strange way of bringing together the prince and 
Rupini while the former has come there to rob Rupini 
and her household; and such other departures from 
the routine. ; : + 
There is an artificiality in the speech.of the robbers 
and .in that of the prince’s companion when we first 
meet him ; it is untrue to life and repelling to refined 
taste. On the whole the drama is easy to act, easy to 
understand and it contains valuable morals and reflec- 
tions on the existing evils of the Tamil world. But 
unless considerable improvements, in the directions « 
pointed out above, are made; it can lay no great claim * 
to a prominent ‘place in thé garland of national life, 


rart and culture that is to be. 


VN. Ramaswamr A IYANGAR. 

_ _  KANARESE: Sa 
ManarsHi Avrosinpo GHosu—a brief Life 
Sketch. Published by the Karnataka Trading Com- 
pany, Dharwar, First edition 1921. Pp. 77+4. Price 
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The author ~has to be ne for the excel- 
lent way in which-he has treated his subject. A very 
impartial and clear life-history of the great man has 
been written in a réally literary spirit. The chief 
merit, of the book is: the impassionate language and 


apt phraseology. 
. BAR 


HINDI. 


Duanawan: Published by Shiv Navatu Dwtvedt, 
Nagri Pracharak Office, Ciutl Hospital Road, Detht. 
Pp. rog, Price Re. s-4-0. | 
"The book gives the method and names the 
materials for preparing various things of everyday 
use such as, ink, soap, Scented oil, button, etc., etc. In 
these days of economic trouble and non- employment 
these formulae may be given a trial. 


MAansari: By Ram Chandra, B. A, Er: B., MR. 
A.S., and Prabhas Chandra Nandy, B.Sc, £L. B. 
Published by the Manjari Publishing House 
Muzaffarpur, Behar. Pp. 96. Price Re. 1-4-0. 1921, 


The underlying plan of this book is a laudable 
one—the authors intend to give a new tone to the 
Hindi literature. The poems are erotic, patriotic, 
and reflective. These are mainly based on the lyric 
style of English and Bengal, The humorous tit-bits 
in prose are a new feature. The stories are either 
from Tolstoy or French sources. The description of 
the: praying palm of Faridpur was not expected in 
such a work. The book contains two tri-colour 
pictures and the poems are printed with ornamental 
borders. The get-up of the book is nice. The cartoon 
of the vakil is “enjoyable. On the whole the book will 
give pledsure to many. Thé poems are promising 
on the part of the author. 


> 


RAMES BAsu, 


GUJARATI. 


Hinpu DHARMA IN Paruamata ( fer Wat at 
qrTeatat) : By Chunilal Muljbhat Tripathi, print- 
ed at the Adarsha Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Cloth ‘bound. Pp. 414. Price Rs. 3-8. (1921. ) 


It requires great enterprise and financial risk 
to get turned into Gujarati, the substantial and 
solid Hindi work of Lala Baijnath, the late 
Judge of Agra, and a very well-known Hindi 
writer, and expounder of Hindu religion, as it is 
very costly, Even when his book was published 
in Hindi, it ‘became known all throtighout 
India, for its’ intrinsic merit and valuable and 
voluminous informations. It has now been made 
available to Gujarati readers and is a store- 
house of instruction, guidance and religious 
knowledge. We are afraid, its high price would 
eter it from being as popular as it should be. 


' Gurjar SAKSHAR JAYANTI (Tt BAT HAfera) 
Printed at the Satya Vijaya Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth bound, Pp. 224+68. Price 
Rs. 2. (1921, ) 

- ‘This is a collection of papers read at the 
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anniversary meetings of fifteen ( Gujarat 
departed poets, men of letters, writers, etc., by 
their friends and admirers; so much informa: 
tion, crtiticism and observation of the most. 
modern type, on their life work, collected in 
one volume, is a very happy idea, and will no: 
doubt, be greatly appreciated by those in search, 
of information regarding their works: A reprint 
of the speeches of the Presidents of the first two: 
sessions of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, ar 


_ ‘tends the scope of the utility of the collection. 


PLavTo’s PH@DRUS ! By Manishankar Ratanih 
Bhatt, B.A., Printed at the Saraswati Printiiigy 
Press, Bhavnagar, and published by the Gujaratk 
Sahitya Bhandol Committee. Thick cardboart¥ 
cover. Pp. 176. Price Re. 1-4, (1921. ) : 


The original work requires no introduction? 
This translation is made from the later work: of 
J. Wright, in English, and not from that of 
Prof. Jowett, which has become as classical ag 
the Greek text itself. There are many unknown 
names, and obscure spots, which render i# 
difficult for a reader, who knows no Europeafi 
language, to follow the exact significance of thé 
passages where they. occur, and the readef 
misses the association of ideas connected with: 
them. Explanatory notes could easily have 
cured that shortcoming. 


SAHEHRAM AND OTHER WORKS: By the late 
Ranjitram Vavabhai Mehta, B.A. Published by: 
the above Committee and Printed at the Gujarat 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. FRR 
410, Price Rs, 2-4-0, (1921. ) 


In Ranjitram, cut off in his youth, Gujarati 
literature has lost. a most’ conscientious and 
laborious worker. . It pleased God to take him» 
away when he was just on the threshold of his: 
useful career and it would be difficult to replace! 
him. His silent but sedulous studies and efforts. 
have been always directed towards. the “uplift”. 
of our literature, specially historical, and he has: 
left a mass of materials in manuscript which: 
await a worthy successor. He wasin a sense: 
the founder of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad;: 
for the idea originated with him, and in publish=: 
ing this volume of his unpublished works, the: 
Bhandol Committee has really paid a debt of- 
honor, and acted most-gracefully. The stories: 
told by. Ranjitram, display a very fine imagina=: 
tion, and side by side, some of -them help; 
to preserve in permanent form, that “floating”? 
literature of old Kathiawad, its life, and its: 
manners, its romance andits chivalry, which? 
but for such commendable efforts, threatens to* 
become. extinct, with the advance of modern. 
civilization. We congatulate the Secretary of: 
the Committee on the noble i he has accom 
plished. 





K. M. J. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


s ‘ 2 z . y 7 - a « * ‘ ; 3 : 
Pe { This Section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly 
,$rroneous views, misrepresentation, etc., in the original-contributions and editorials pub- 
“Jished in this Review. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, 


‘this Section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the 
> kindness of our numerous contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are 
«requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strict- 
“ly to thy point, We are unwilling to lay down any rigid limit, but four hundréd words at 
“the longest ought to suffice. No criticism of book reviews and notices will be published. 


=-—~Editor, “The Modern Review.” ] | 

oh Our Indian Princes. 

“" “tt was a most interesting and thought-provoking 
sditticle whi¢h was cohtributed by Mr. Seshagiri Ayer 
“to the last issue of this magazine on the subject of our 
+Indian Princes. But as one who has -been trying for a 
garamber of years to study the problem of the Indian 
States, [ find that:] cannot agree with many of the 
P conclusions arrived at by the learned writer. — 

#-. With all his wish to approach the question in a 
Sjidicial spirit, 1 am afraid, Mr. Ayer has not done full 
&jastice to the cause of the subjects of the States, which 
shas suffered by default. They are not vocal; hence 
"such grievances as they have are hardly, if ever, 
, ventilated before the public True, sometimes public 
anien and journalists in British India take up the cause 


a 


Tits. ‘ 


‘of these helpless people but such spasmodic efforts are. 


‘hardly sufficient. And if the Princes could have their 
®own way, even this would not be forthcoming. I am 
“not at liberty to disclose the source of my information 
but it isa fact within the personal. knowledge of Mr. 
Ayer that during the sittings of the Press Act 
sCommittee it was urged on behalf of the Rulers of these 
“States that newspapers in British India should be 


tw 


prevented by statute from criticizing the personal 


-, Evidently, Mr. Ayer thinks that the Princes 
Vere potentially capable of much good. He says, 
ihe _aspirations of the people and the under 
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currents of their ideals would be better ‘appreciat- 
ed by an Indian Ruler.” Theoretically, this is. 
quite a sound dictum but unfortunately it is quite - 
at variance with facts. Were the aspirations of 
the Russian poeple and the undet currents of their 
ideals better (or at all) appreciated by the Russian 
emperors ? What proof is there of the fact that 
the Princes make any effort, commensurate with 
the gravity of the situation, to appreciate the 
ideals of the people? In fact, national ideals are 
oftener than not better respected. under the 
alien rule of the British. In many states, notably: 
in Rajputana, sae art are entirely’exempt from 
the payment of all Customs duties, There are 
places, (within forts and palace- grounds, for 
instance, }) where Indians may not go with . shoes 
on, but Europeans can bike, ride or drive ~ there 
at will; Indian shoes are tabooed quite as vigor- 
ously as in British India, Does all’ this show that 
the Princes are alive to the importance of paying 
any heed to popular ideals ? 

Mr. Ayer cites the example of south Indian 
States, particularly Mysore. This is unfair, in a 
sense, Before the rendition, Mysore was entirely 
in -British hands and all the South Indian states 
are surrounded: by provinces of Britisly India. The 
Rulers simply cannot, if they try to, make their 
administration crude -and unsympathetic.- To form 
an idea of what these. Rulers are capable of, if. 
left to themselves,-one has to turn to the States 
of Rajputana and central India. It is there that 
one finds unadulterated Princely rule. The thin 
veneer of reform affected by some of them is too 
transparent to deceive a careful observer. 

I shall content myself with but one _example. 
Mr. Ayer says, “I heard of that great patriot, the 
Maharajah of -ikaner, introducing the elements of 
self-government in his state.” I happen to havea ~ 
personal knowledge of Bikaner, gained during nearly 
three years’ stay in the State. The elements above. 
mentioned evidently refer to the Legislative Assembly. 
His Highness is never tired of praising that institution. 
In his speech opening its session in November, 1920, 
he assured an expectant world that the members 
enjoyed powers inore extensive than those of members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, before the 
inception of the Montford reforms, 


All that is right cnough, but are the members in a 
position to use these powers 7? It is needless to speak 
of the nominated members or those elected by the — 
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BANKRUPT BENGAL UNDER THE NEW REFORMS” 


Sirdats. For the rest, the procedure is simple enough. 

The Magistrates of the. various localities select a 
“umber of individuals who are asked to choose from 
imongst themselves their fepresentatives to the 
Assembly. (The same procedure holds good in 
nunicipal eléctions), Can any sane man expect any 
ndependence of thought or action from persons so 
thosen ? 
learth of suitable men. The Bikanér Marwaris are 
jioneers of business and industry, claiming and 
‘xercising political rights’ in British India. Not a 
ingle member of the local bar has so far found his 
vay into. the Assembly 
o introduce self-government, or an effort to win cheap 
ame by deceiving a gullible public ? _ 

Mr. Ayer does not want the supreme government 
0 interfere in the internal affairs of the States, except 
n exceptional circumstances. Here again, .he 1s 
heoretically right and for various reasons the British 
sxovernment has been following this policy of non- 
nterference more or less for the last ten years. The 


‘esults so far asthe people are concerned, have been. 


n many cases disastrous. 
‘ully in the next paragraph. 

It may be said that after all it is the business 
of the subjects of the States to try and set their houses 
norder. To sit still betrays a lamentable want of 
sublic spirit. The charge is plausible but - really 
infair, The people are not allowed to work out their 
salvation, The treaties entered into by the British 
aovernment, and the states are one-sided, inasmuch 
is they ignore the people's interests altogethor. The 
sledge of non-interference given by the British 
sxovernment is not fairly.kept. Formerly, the fear of 
1 popular rising was often enough to keep the vagaries 
of a Prince within bounds. Now that fear is gone. 


I shall explain this more 


The State cannot plead that there is a- 


Is this an honest attempt. 


n 


. He may do what he chooses, but so long as he can 
manage to keep in the good books of the Political . 
He can rely upon British | 
In practically all - 
it will be found’ 
that the prime cause was not misgovernment but 
disagreement between ‘the Prince and the Resident 


Department, he is safe. : 
bayonets to .uphold his authority. 
known instances of "interference, 


or Political Agent. 
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The case of the people is thus almost hopeless. | 


Their Rulers can go on indulging in all sorts of excesses 


*. 


but the Supreme Government will look peacefully on; = 


but, if they try to redress their wrongs in their own © 


way, it will at once step im to crush them, Hence they 


have gradually sunk into a state of supineness and. 
-despair, 


But this cannot be allowed to go on for long. 
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Those who have the good of the country at heart can- - 
not ignore the States or leave their people to their fate. * 


They must be taught and helped to win liberty with the ; 


help and co-operation of their rulers if possible, in spite 
of their resistance, if necessary. : 


In the India that is to be, there can be no room for 
absolute monarchs, 


The States must approximate’ 
to the condition of what are at present provinces of. 
British India ; if fhe Princes are retained at all, they. 
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‘can. survive as reigning,not ruling, monarchs ; here- ~ 
ditary presidents if you will, but shorn of all power of . 


doing mischief. 


to veil its true nature under a thin cover of liberal 
professions. The angularities of these administrative 


units must be removed’ so that they can conveniently 


fit into that organic entity which India is once again. 
going to be, 
: »,e LY, Lie 


BANKRUPT BENGAL UNDER THE NEW REFORMS 


HE system of public finance isa survival 
_ of an effete old regime—when India was 

ruled by a trading Company. The Compa- 
uy gradually took upon itself the burdens and 
responsiblities of the State. The result was the 
centralisation of the whole system of Govern- 
ment—specially on the financial side. The Acts 
of 1853 and 1858 treated the revenues of India 
as one~which legally belonged to, and went 
into the coffers of the Central Government. The 
inevitable sequel of this was the constant and 
unseemly wrangle by the Provincial Govern- 
ments for financial doles. As Sir Richard 
Strachey observed, ‘the distribution of the 
public income degenerated into something like 
aseramble, in which the most violent had the 
advantage, with very little attention to reason. 
As local autonotny brought no local advantage 
the stimulus to avoid waste was reduced toa 
minimum, and as ro local growth of the income 
led ty local means of jusprovement, the interest 


”, 


developing the public revenues were also brought 
down to the lowest level.”’ 


The essence of Indian finance, therefore, is the 


financial relations between Imperial and Local 


Governments. Lord Mayo’s Government first 
granted some financial responsibility to the 


provinces and gave a fixed granttoeach. In. 


Lord Lytton’s time the fixed grant was substi- 
tuted by a share in -certain specified heads of 


We cannot allow the states'to remajn_! 
for long victims of an autocracy that is now trying” 
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revenue. Thus in Indian finance we get the . 


extraordinary complication—the - 
and “divided’’. 

_: This change was made witha double object ; 
firstly, to secure economy, and secondly, to 
induce careful and progressive collections of 
revenues. The reventtes were divided up. as 
follows :—Salt, Opium, 
wholly Imperial. The provincial Governments 
took all the réceipts under 


three-fold 
classification ‘of revenues~Imperial, provincial. 


4 


and Customs were | 


registration. 


But this was not sufficient for their needs; 
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atid to make good the deficit land re- 


Originally these settlements 


“80 that the provinces might reap the benefit of 


_, their own economies and could count on conti- 


.nuity. of financial policy (M.-C. R., Para. 107). 
. Lord Hardinge made the settlements permanent 
in 1912, reduced the fixed assignment and in- 
creased the provincial share of growing revenues. 
_ Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford condemn- 


ed *this system of financial relations as an 
~ obstacle to provincial enfranchisement—inviting 
the constant interference 


of the Central 
-Government in the details of provincial admini- 


“stration and wholly unsuited to the fair play of 


Minas By, re 


« the popular principle in the provincial Govern- 
ements, 
“government @ success in the provinces they 


In order. to make responsible 


“favoured complete financial devolution. They 
" recommended a clear separation between Indian 


“and provincial heads of revenues and the aboli- 


‘ction of the divided heads of revenues. They 


“suggested that land revenue, irrigation, excise 


“and judicial stamps should be made wholly 
provincial receipts, whereas Income-tax and 


‘general stamps should be added to the Indian 
«heads, But in order to make good the deficit in 
© the Imperial Budget they assessed the contribu- 
“tion from'each province to the Government of 


* 


“India at 87 per cent of the gross provincial 


= surplus. | oe : 
-= The Meston Committee on Financial Re- 


if 
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“lations provincialised the revenue from General 


“Stamps, tixed the initial contribution of Bengal 
cont 68 lakhs a year, and recommended a graduat- 
F-ed sliding scale of contributions under which 


¢ 


a 


*'Bengal’s initial contribution of 6% per cent 
“would be gradually raised in 7 years to 19 per 
“cent—the largest share of the Imperial deficit. 


“Bengal strongly protested against this unjust 
-and., inequitable treatment and pleaded hard 


for the provincialisation of all revenues under 


“Customs and Income-tax raised within the 


+ 


- 1920-21 provincial. The Committee, however, | 


local limits of the provitice. The Joint Parlia- 


“mentary Committee fixed ascale of permanent 


‘contributions under which Bengal would 
- ever have to pay more than 63 lakhs a year, 
“and made one-fourth of the future excess in 
ineéme-tax and super-tax over the standard of 


“recognised the peculiar financial difficulties of 
- Bengal and commended her unfortunate case 
-“to the special consideration of the Government 
“of India.’ j 


~svenue, stamps, excise and assessed taxes were. 
‘divided between the Imperial and Provincial 
:°Governments, 
“were subject to quinquennial revision. The 
result was most’ deplorable. 
“Governments had no incentive to economy, as 
‘: their savings might be resumed by the Central 
-: Government at the expiry ofeach quinquennial 
“settlement and as a reduced scale of expenditure 
would be accepted by the Imperial Government 
«as the basis of the next settlement. In 1904 
‘these settlements were made quasi-permanent 


The provincial — 


~ 





Under the Meston Scheme Bengal was. faced 
with a chronic deficit of 1. crore 52 lakhs for 
carrying on her ordinary administration. The 
Committee calculated fhe income of Bengal at 
857 lakhs. -Out of it 63 lakhs would go to the 
Central Exchequer as contribution to the 
Imperial Government and 431% lakhs would be 
consumed on account of expenditure under 
Home Charges transferred to Bengal from the 
Government of India under the Reforms Scheme. 
Therefore, 106% lakhs must be deducted from the 
gross income of 857 lakhs leaving behind a 
net provincial surplus of 75044 lakhs for the 
expenses of the province. The Bengal Budget 
of 1920-21 shows an expenditure of 903 lakhs. 
Therefore, under normal conditions, even without 
improving any of the nation-building depart- 
ments, there would bea deficit of 1 crore and 52% 
lakhs for merely carrying on ordinary administra- 
tion. (Vide the Representation of the National 
Liberal League to the Government of India). 
The Budget of 1921-22 presents as a matter 
of fact a more harrowing tale. The Budget 
of 1920-21 showed an opening balance of 4 
crores and-7 lakhs. But there was a deficit of 
75 lakhs that year and there would also bea 
deficit of more than 2 croresin 1921-22 which 
would completely consume the provincial 
reserve. The new Reforms do not mean writing 
on aclean slate. Bengal has got to.shoulder all 
the commitments of the old Government as well 
as of the Government of India. The increased 
pay of the Civil Service not included in the 
Budget of 1920-21 would be more than 30 
lakhs. “The increase in the salary of Ministerial 
officers would cost Bengal an additional 45 
lakhs, ifnot more. The Dacca University would 
cost Bengal in the current year 12 lakhs, and 
would certainly cost more in the near future. The 
Reforms of the Calcutta University have not yet 
been undertaken. They are long overdue. The 
monumental Report of the Sadler Commission 
can no longer remain pigeon-holed and this 
would cost a huge sum. The expenditure in 
Police is progressing at a “remarkable speed—~ 
almost as rapidly as the Military expenditure 
of the Government of India. The budgetted 
figure under Police for 1921-22 stands at 1 
crore 90 lakhs as against the estimate of 1 crore 
and 63 lakhs of 1920-21-and the actual expend- 
iture of 1 crore 43 lakhs of 1919-20. This means 
that Police expenditure is growing at about 20 
to 27 lakhs ayear. Thus apart from the deficit 
of-2 crores and 8 lakhs shown in the Budget of 
1921-22, there would be an additional expendi- 
ture of about a crore for increased. pay, 
for police, and for educational reforms. 
The outlook is really gloomy and unless the 
Government of India surrenders either some 
portion of the Customs revenues which amount 
to 12 crores 81 lakhs in the Budget of 1920-21 
from Bengal or a portion of the Income-tax 
which amounts to 6 crores and 7 lakhs from 
Bengal, this province is doomed. She must either 
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‘eopen the Permanent Settlement, which is 
most impossible so long as Great Britain rules 
iver India, or she must resort to fresh taxation 
vhich 1s also impossible as Bengal is already 
eavily taxed. It would be unfair when required 


Euan ey 


again an injustice was committed. . Bengal’: 


or ordinary administrative expenses, and in- 
xpedient specially inthe present political and 
conomic situation. Taxation would be also 
mmoral and unjust as the present revenues 
re not properly spent and'there is ample room’ 
or retrenchment. Before imposing a fresh tax 
he popular representatives must be satisfied 
hat the present expenditure is wholly justi- 
able~not for education, sanitation or industrial 
mproveinent but for the efictent administration 
fan overcéntralised and top-heavy bureaucracy. 
‘resh taxation would convince the people that 
hey have got merely. the costliness of a so-. 
alled democracy and that they would better 
© without the new Reforms which have thrust 
ipon their shoulders four additional members 
ff the Government, costing them about 2% 
akhs a year, with their respective staff of. 
ubordinates andshave merely increased the 
ost of administration. It would really wreck 
he Reforms. 

The new financial settlement under the Re- 
orms’Scheme has hard hit Bengal. Bengal has 
o start her career under the Reforms witha 
nancial handicap. In the allocation of revenues 
sengal has ‘been- most unfairly treated. It 
annot be gainsaid-if one considers fora moment 
he respective financial position ofthe different 
irovinces. The Meston Committee laid down 
. fine dictum that there was “an obligation 
o leave each province with a reasonable 
vorking surplus,” so that “in no case maya 
ontribution be such as would force the province 
o embark on new taxation ad hoe, which to 
ur minds would be an unthinkable sequel to 
, purely administrative rearrangement of abun- 
ant general resources,” 

The question is, has each of the provinces 
a reasonable working surplus’? The answer 


was carrying on her administration at a very’: 
cheap rate by starving various departments © 
and by holding back various important pro- - 
jects. In 1919-20 the estimated expenditure of’. 
Bombay with a population of 19 millions was - 
10 crores and 52 lakhs, that of Madras with Qe 
population of 41 millions was 9 crores and 60°: 
lakhs, that of U. P. with a population of 45°. 
millions was-8crores’61 lakhs. Calculated per” 


Fon 


head of population Bombay spends. Rs. 


Madras Rs. 2-4, U. P. Rs. 2 and Bengal Re.”: 


1-10. only. 


And the annual -expenditure of. 


Bengal with its 45 millions of population was ‘ 
budgetted at 7 crores 77 lakhs in that year. — 
Certainly this shows an abnormal curtailment . 


of expenses which could never provide the 
basis for calculating future financial adjust- 


‘ment. Nor did the Budget'estimate of 9 crores - 


by. the Government of India for acceptance. by 


. 8 lakhs for 1920-21, subsequently recommended * 


the Meston Committee, provide ‘either any. 


correct basis for allotment. 


For the revised . 


estimate for the same year (1920-21) showed a: 
total of 9 crores 12 lakhs, an extra expenditure. 
of about 9 lakhs. And whatis the estimated : 
Budget expense for the current year 1921-22 ?, 
It is 11 crores-80 lakhs, an additional expendt ; 


year. And the gross provititic’. income is estt- 


“tute of 2 crores 65 lakks-over that. of the last - 


mated at 9 crores 71 lakhs.- The result is a - 
deficit of 2 crores 8 lakhs which will be mec’: 


this year by drawing on the unspent balances.- 
-And, ashas already been noticed, ade aa 
the : 


ments of the old, Government and 


expenditure sanctioned this year would lead= 


to a heavier deficit in the next year. 
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Critics » 
may point out that there are certain items of 
abnormal expenditure this year; e.g., (1) 63 | 


lakhs as contribution to the Central Govern-~ 


ment; (2) 86 lakhs for repayment of loan to . 
the Government: of India; (8) 46 lakhs for | 
increased pay of Miuinisterial Officers; (4) 12 | 
lakhs for Dacca University ; (5) 29 lakhs for 
survey anid settlement operations; (6) 70 lakhs | 
‘for Grand Trunk Canal project, etc. The 2nd - 
item does not involve recurring expenditure but ° 
the rest do commit the Government to increased ° 
expenditure. with the sure prospect of a heavier ° 
deficit. : ay 
In this state of things there is only one silver 
lining to the dark clouds—the ‘special considera- * 
tion’ of the Government of India in revising - 
the present financial settlement: ~For this Bengal | 
had been pleading and the Legislative Council, | 
on the motion of Mr. Surendra Nath ‘Roy,-- 
resolved to approach. the Government of India : 
for “declaring the export duty on jute levied:: 
in Bengal to be a source -of provincial revenue: * 
for Bengal from the financial year 1921-22,”2:¢ 


sin the affirmative in most of the provinces. 
.ccording to a statement made by Mr. Hailey, . 
he Finance Member, Bombay would begin 
he Reforms with a surplus of 2 crores 42 lakhs, 
dadras 2 crores 41 lakhs, United Provinces 2 
rores 17 lakhs, Punjab 1 crore 98 lakhs, and 
turma 2 crores 26 lakhs. And what is the 
‘reasonable working surplus” of poor Bengal ?- 
. heavy deficit of over 2 crores. It was cal: 
ulated at 2 crores 52 lakhs in last year, it 
Rould_ certainly be more than that in the near 
uture. The Indian .Government was_ pleased 
o fix the normal legitimate expenditure of 
Jengalat 777 lakhs. This was done inspite of 
he protest of the representative of the Bengal 
rovernment, as Mr. P, C. Mitter stated in his 
peech in the Bengal Legislative Council on 
he 9th February 1921. The Government of 
ndia soon changed their mind and on their 
ecommendation the. Meston Committee .accept- 
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"CBbigdl ‘Légidlative - Cotnell 
(Oficial Report—Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 249). 

This is a very proper request to make, though 
— cannot understand the begging attitude ‘of 
‘the local Government and the local legislature 
‘in pleading for their just rights. They need not 
‘approach the Government of India with, a “beg. 
‘gar’s bowl’, but should insist on a great wrong 
sheing righted, on the redress of the existing in- 
“equalities in the allocation of revenues which 
‘place a burden'on Bengal out of all proportion 
cto the needs and capacities of this province, 
vand to the splendid contributions of this Presi- 
dency to the Imperial Exchequer in Customs and 
Income-tax. 
=, Incertain quarters the charge is made and 
‘Sometimes repeated ad nauseam that Bengal is 
slightly taxed and has been leniently treated by 
ethe Central Government. This allegation \has, 
however, no solid foundation. As the National 
Liberal League pointed out, Bengal was most 
theavily taxed and had been practically starved. 
~Bengal’s totalrevenud (including Customs and In- 
come Tax) amounts to Rs. 34 crores which means 
‘Rs, 8 per head of the population. From what 
shas been stated above; it is clear that Bengal in 
Stomparison with Bombay, Madras and other 
‘provinces has run her administration on econo- 
-mical lines and kept. down the expenditure ata 
-comparatively low level, Capital is sought 
“to be made of the fact that by virtue of that 
“huge blunder of Lord Cornwallis in granting 
te “Bengal the permanent .settlement of the land- 
stevenue Bengal’s taxable capacity is not 
2 sroperly. utilised. The land-revenue of Bengal 
=< Only 8 crores and 7 lakhs of rupees while that 
of Bombay with an equal area of land under 
cultivation (about 25 million acres) is 
781 lakhs, that of Madras 6 crores 20 lakhs, 
Uthat of U. P. 6 crores 91 lakhs. But the 
<Ymperial Government pledged , their 
iword that the’ jama assessed upon lands in 
::1793 was fixed for ever (Bengal. Regulation I.of 
$1793) and it does not lie in their mouth to, charge 
: Bengal with parsimony and to prejudice her case 
kon the ground of her small assets under land- 
ifevenue.. 
talso not quite practicable to levy an additional 
itevenue upon the permanently settled estates 
4so as to cover the annual deficit of 244 0r Scrores; 
'I¢ would mean, practically. doubling“ the land- 
“revenue of Bengal at one stroke... A 100 per cent 
increase of the land-revenue is. not a practical 
“proposition. And it would ultimately mean a 
“200 per cent increase in the rents of the subord-: 
“4nate tenure-holders and.of the infinite variety 
‘of raiyats and under-raiyats. This would mean 
i eroia to the peasantry of Bengal. 

But, if we take the total provincial revenues, 
“both tinder Imperial and Provincial heads, we 
‘find that Bengal had been most heavily- taxed 
< gud. had contributed most to the Imperial, 
eh jachequer. It is neither just nor fair to under- 
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.could raise a total of only 


Own purposes. 


- head of the population, it comes to Rs. 
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Apart from the moral grounds, it is _ 


“vinees., 
“sources of revenue—i.e., Customs and Income-t: 


Central Government. “a ‘the ‘Budget of 1919- 
the total revenue receipts of Bengal amounted 
31 crores 45 lakhs—the largest among t 
provinces in India. To take another Presiden 
with an equal population, Madras in 1919- 
19 crores 90 lak’ 
In the next year (1920-2 1) Bengal’s positi 
was more unfortunate. Her revenue recelf 
amounted to the huge total of Rs 34. crore: 
lakhs, Out of this only Rs 8 crores 39 lak 
were available as her provincial revenue for I 
The rest, Rs. 25 crores 63 lak] 
she had to surrender to the Imperial Governme! 
The total revenue receipts of Madras amount 
in 1920-21 to Rs. 21 crores 42 lakhs, of Bomb 


to Rs. 81 crores 42 Jakhs, and of U. P. to Rs. 


crores 29 lakhs. They contributed unc 


Imperial’ heads Rs. 11% crores, Rs. 19% cror 


and Rs. 5%, crores respectively. These figu: 
conclusively prove the hollowness of the ar; 
ments on the other side.. No doubt the prov 
cial revenues are smaller in the case of Beng 
But the total revenue receipts are -much larg 
If the incidence of taxation is calculated | 
8 | 


head i in Bengal, to Rs. 5in Madras, to Rs. 


in Bombay, to Rs. 3 in U. P. And the bee 


age of provincial contribution to the- 
revenue receipts is in the case of Bengal 25. 
or 73 per cent,.in the case of Madras “41291 
52 per cent, in the case of Bombay 19-31 or 
per cent, and in the case of U. P. 6-14 or 
per cent. Therefore, it is clear that Bengal ea: 
most, spends least and contributes the larg 
quota to the Central Government. To- take ¢ 
striking fact, the provincial revenues of Ben; 
amounted to 839 lakhs in 1920-21 which wv 
approximately the same as that of U. P. (8 
lakhs ).. But the total revenue receipts 
Bengal amounted in that very year to 


.erores and those of U. P, to only {4 cror 


Thus by virtue ofthe nice and equitable fin: 
cial settlement the same amiount was. availa 
for the richest province of Bengal with her 
crores as was available for poor U. P. with | | 
14 crores. 

This injustice and inequality of burdens he 
been perpetuated and intensified under the n 
financial arrangements which are ‘based on 
intelligible principle and have beén fixed mi 
arbitrarily. without taking into account. 
needs, the capacities, the economic conditic 
and the past contributions of the various p 
Bengal ‘has been deprived of her elas 


¥n 1920-21 the contribution of Bengal amoun 
toi2crores 8llakhs and under-Income-tax 
G crores 7 lakhs, making a total of 18 crores 
lakhs, almost ‘approximating the total revei 
receipts of Madras or U. P. Out of this 
least.75 per cent or 1444, crores were raised wit: 


the local limits of the province ~of Bengal. 17 
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ture also he worked’ mor } 
best than any man in modern times, 
probably never heard of | 
"weit Rhroa 





at productions af 
vironment he might as.’ 
land. The ste gn that | 


his i is said to reproduce the face ol of the 
father, a noble. French emigre. 


: the sixties and seventies Dr. Rimmer was 
own in Boston art circles as a remarkable 

rer on art anatomy, as the sculptor of sever- 
statues and busts, and as a man who had O©8C PdBee, se ee. ne wall. 
nted much without establishing areputation What they iustrate as well 


a painter. Yet, the writer in the New York 
ning Post assures us that he (the writer) of them, at least, ex el an 
‘seen nothing in the records of art by the in pure beauty and as ful d 
a qT | ralian masters (excepting a few works of tions of sehbeect the hum: nt figure 
nci).that is comparable with Dr. Rimmer’s a WILKE 
as studies not only of anatomy but of 
. sontinnee that oS it be a 
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eir fights, just as “the extreme 

theirs. They are not going to 

they have inherited from the past 

ait Here..and there it might 

appear that the same spirit prevails in the 


omain of the arts. Classicism might seem to 
-been wholly cast out if only current art 
uibitions are taken into account. But signs 


; ing an exhibition of the ‘works of Ingres, 
at inheritor of the traditions of classical 


llustration (Paris), Leandre Vaillat 
e eines of this artist : 


a ‘tense eee s ystematic ot powes 
ennui, an atecice of sensibili | 
putable, nevertheless, that beyond the supe 
and inexact appearances one discovers h 
lesson learned by Ingres from antiquit 
from the ena sanncs through the medit 
his master, David, who himeclf inh 
from his professors of the ancien 
Academy....... 

“Tn fact, this is thenew lesson of In 
one afforded to young painters, but whi 
will not truly understand—namely the li 
values expressing itself in the modeled 
they will not learn the lesson, because ; 
Decision application, conscientiousness 
humility. This lesson is murmured discree 
loudly proclaimed by the pictures of In 
portraits in oil, the drawings in pencil, an 
studies gathered for a month in the Hote 
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The Shell-Adorned Aquarium and Wall. 


T hey make a good brilding material, On sunshiny days the smooth mother-o 
as theconcrete, asthey are practi- surface reflects the light in myriads of bez 
‘of gyeat density and hardness. color tones, giving rise to dazzling effects 
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‘For is not the obverse of this casting of the artist 
out of the home, the picture gallery? Vet what an 
unhappy alternative. For those galleries of ours are 
really only store rooms, mausolea for the works of 
dead artists, great places where we put the pictures 
we don’t or can't house elsewhere. So men paint for 
galleries in these days ; an evil way. And when now 
we pass through our crowded picture galleries we 


. are more than ever oppressed with the quarrelling 


~ and jungling of the schools. 


A meet our discontent. 


Sometimes I thihk that 
from the mere weariness of men to place all this 
misapplied skill, all this enthusiasm which ought to 
go into the personal happiness of hfe there must surely 
come some better way of facing the difficulties ; some 
insistence on solving the problem. 

And the problem is how to find once again an 
economic basis for the arts and crafts, the creative 
impulse in man, under conditions of méchanical 
industry~how to find out what should and what 
should not be made by the machine. This is not a 
matter for the painters alone, but the art of painting 
will not find peace until it is solved. To argue, then, 
concerning the art of painting solely or even mainly 
in terms of method, or historical development, how- 
ever ably this is done, as for instance by Mr. Roger 
Fry, is notenough. It does not satisfy, it does not 
We know, and the painter 
knows, that there is something else we want, some- 
thing that he cannot give us because social conditions 
debar him from doing so. | 

Watch a child with a box of chalks. It passes 
instinctively through the various conventions of the 
earlier schools....... The impulse and the will to create 
is there, perhaps in every child, and it is a force « 
quite independent of the method or convention 
instinctively adopted. And if you try to take the 
box of chalks away before the creative moment 
is spent the child will be angry with you and there 
will be troubles , 

Just so is it with the art of painting itself. Itis, 
with the other plastic arts, one of the great needs of 
man. For the moment the right expressive convention 
is not what the art craves for. Any of the great 
conventions will do, the artist will glorify each or ‘all | 
if you only leave him alone and give him his 
opportunity. What he is asking of us is a proper 
place in the world, a place of service, a placé not, as at 
present, merely marginal. Hewants to be somewhere 
where he can be of use, somewhere where beauty will 
count again and have significance once more, 
somewhere where form afd colour and the telling of 
a tale delightfully may be his, and where all the other 
things which the art of painting has at times stood for, 
may once again make good and be- something. The 
present sickness is deeper than all forms of aesthetic 
expression, for, as every honest and thoughtful artist 
admits, it is concerned, 

“About what’s under lock and key 

M an’s soul !” : : 


Art in the Home. 


Mrs. L. A. Kenoyer has contributed a 


very instructive and interesting article on 


“Art in the Home” to the August number of 
The Central Hindu College Magazine, from 
which we make a few extracts below. 
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How this word which is almost as sacred as religion’: 
has been misused! Perhaps some of you think only“: 
of pictures and statuary, but if you have been lovers .@ 
of Ruskin, Rossetti, William Morris and your own. 
Rabindranath Tagore, | am sure you have got in some... 
respect a vision of the word : that Art is no superfluity. ‘2 
that we can do without, that it is nota thing apart’s) 
from our everyday lives, but an integral necessity,’ 
the truest, best, of our every expression, the quality *: 
in all things which approaches unto God, unto harmony,‘ 
peace, rest of the soul. I know an Indian lady wh 
said to me, “I live for art,” and I felt she did. For. 
her voice was always controlled, sweet and musical. 4 
Her dress was original, not a tawdry imitation ofs$ 
what she had ‘seen others wearing. The materials. 
were from hand-looms made by weavers who were:! 


ae 







happy as they worked and who produced each piece’ ‘8 
of cloth as a lovely poem. Her needs were few. Shé'i2 
was deeply and truly religious, a result of the honesty *: 
of her life (the lack of imitation} and the effort to” 
know real beauty which speaks of soul rather than of * 
things. | a 

A real artist, who had studied from the best ? 
masters, once said to me, “All I had learned, all the> 
pictures [ painted were a horror to. me until I made* 
art a part of my life, the expression of the divine laws # 
in everything!I did and said, as well as in my cloths = 
and my home, my interpretation of nature.’ This was% 
what Ruskin felt; and William Morris felt that the .< 
home, most of all, was where this art of life, this expres-.’ 
sion of goodness or badnessin us was most apparent. 7 
He felt that men lived in their houses as the soul lives. :* 
in the body and as the soul and body react upon each.“ 
other so do the man and his environment, and as<: 
men’s souls and bodies must be variously beautiful: 
and individual. - ie 

Good taste, which is the final criterion in all art, | 
is cultivated and improved by constant study and: 
application of the principles which -control artistic + 
expression. Should we not all do well often to take“: 
time to remind ourselves of certain great established = 
principles.and to endeavour constantly to see more‘ 
clearly and completely the principles that govern the? 
expression of these truths ? William Morris felt this < 
was necessary for the home, whether good or bad, is:% 
the basis of Society. oa 

If we live among loud noises, bad odors, unharmo-= 
nious colors, the wrong arrangements of things, imita- 
tion and pretence, we may be immune to their ugliness, © 
but nevertheless they are there; and vulgarity, igno, : 
rance and indifference can only be the result. But’: 
if, on the other hand, we are surrounded by concordant’ + 
sounds, agreéable odors, harmonious colors and pleas- 3! 
ing arrangement, the effect cannot help being different * 
and a tremendous tendency made towards refinement, *; 
culture and the real expression of art and its appre- 4 
ciation. It will not only make for broader and better"! 


aS 


personal growth but will contribute to a higher type.<s 
of national civilization. Ae 
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Advice to Workers for Indian 

. States. 

The Indian Review of Reviews holds: a 
The standpoint from which the problems of British“ 


India are judged and decided is not the standpoint 
from which the problems of the States can be solved.-: 








‘Bhe fact that these are separate States makes a 
world of difference; and this fact is not, te be swept 
gut of existence by rhetoric or declamation. The 
Princes are factors that must be reckoned with in 
practical politics for a long time to come ; and théir 
rights (not as private individuals, but as heads of 
distinct political communities) have a degree of force 
that cannot be easily dismissed. Until, at any rate, 
a republic completely independent of England rises into 
being in British India (no longer so to be called), ;the 
separate existence of the States as States can suffer no 
jeopardy ; and therefore not only expediency, but also 
justice, would seem to require that the friends of the 
people of the States, in their ardour for political eman- 
cipation, should take care to desist as far as possible 
from all manner of speech and action likely to antago- 
nize the Princesto their peoples. After all, what is 
wrong with the Princes 1s not so much their - wanton 
‘wickedness as their illiberal training. They are victims 
€o-an unnatural, unwholesome system of political 
education ; and what they deservé is not denunciation 
So much as education and persuasion towards. correct 
ideals. To supply .thesé must be the first business of 
‘patriots anxicus for real good. The Princes should be 
‘brought to see clearly that, as they are now obliged to 
rule subject to approval from some quarter, it would be 
infinitely better for them to work for the approbation 
-of their own people than to work for the pleasure of an 
‘outside Power. They must be brought to a full and 
‘intelligent appreciation of the vitalimportance, to them- 
“selves. and their States, of their People,—in ‘ other 
swords, to love and respect the people truly. This 
-object.is surely not to be achieved by speaking words of 


-anger and passion which, albeit their good intentions, | 


are apt to set the people up against the Princes and 
“gice versa. We would therefore implore British Indian 
sworkers for Native States to make it a point to desist 


‘as far as possible from attempts likely to antagonize 


the Indian Princes and their peoples towards each 
other. 
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‘Examinations and Culture. 


- The following paragraphs are taken from 
“Sir Michael Sadler’s manthly article on 
“Education in England” in /udian Educa- 
tion : 

-. Dr. Rouse is a schoolmaster of genius. For 
‘twenty years he has been head of the Perse School at 
Cambridge. In‘the teaching of languages, classical 
“and modern, he and his colleagues have been cfrafts- 
men of change. They have tried experiments and 
-have devised new methods, At the Perse School the 
creative powers of the boys find opportunity of expres- 
sion in the writing of-English poems, in the composi- 
tion and acting of plays and in weaving, pottery, 
-garpentry and model making. _When the boys have 
“written a play, they make arrangements for its perfor- 
“mance. They hope in future to make their own 
- costumes, dye them, paint their own scenery and make 
the properties. for their stage. With these pleasurable 
and profitable activities Dr. Rouse would doubtless 
“associate musi¢ which has high-value’ as a factor in 
‘liberal education. As Professor de Selincourt of 
Birmingham University said at a meeting of the 
British Music Society in London on June 16th, “To 
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have a just sense of beauty well-developed is just as 


necessary as to have a well-ordered intellect. A proper 
training in the arts is of the highest value for the train- 
ing of the moral sensibilities and the higher feelings.” 

The citadel of the old-fashioned examination system 
is being undermined. It is besiéged by new forces, 
The general culture, which education should impart, 


‘is nota culture of languages only, or a culture of 


an 


languages and mathematics only, or a culture-in which 
besides languages and. mathematics, physical science 
must find a place. Culture must be not only intellec- 
tual but also moral and esthetic. And though you 
can ‘test (more or less satisfactorily ) proficiency in 
languages, in mathematics, and even in physical science 
by means of examinations, you cannot by means of 
examinations ascertain ( except within narrow limits ) 
the moral quality of a pupil’s character, or his creative 
ability in the graphic arts or his power of appreciating 
beauty. The formula of a libéral education has 
widened. The old examination tests, therefore, which 
were at one time thought sufficient, are now found 
inadequate. The net will not cover the ground. There 
are many.teachers who agree with Dr. Rouse in 
thinking that, whenever there.is an examination to be 
passed and the examination fills and preoccupies his 
thoughts, the spirit of the boy’s ‘work is spoiled. “At 
the Perse School,” he continued, “we avoid: all public’ 
examinations except when we cannot help it. Then> 
we take the examination as far as possible in our stride, 
without making any conscious preparations which 
might unnerve the boy.” These words might have 


fallen from the lips of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 
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Testimonials. 


Sir Michael Sadler writes in the same 
journal :— — 





_ Sir Graham Balfour has an entertaining pen. In 
his second lecture there is a good passage about 
testimonials. “Destimonials.” The very word breathes 
disappointment. In moments of bitterness, I should 
describe a testimonial as a document of extravagant 


eulogy proceeding generally from an unknown source ; 


a document which it has been frequently hard-to give 
and almost always impossible to refuse. After reading 
a batch of such documents, one is reminded of Charles 
Lamb’s childish question to his sister ( when he had 
read the eulogies on the tombstones of the departed ), 
‘Mary, where are the naughty people buried ?’ 

_ When one reads newspaper commonplaces about 
the success of modern education, one asks oneself, 
‘where is the naughty kind of education that is now 
making such a ferment of trouble in. the Englishspeak- 
ing democracies ?” | 
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India’s Opium Traffic. 
_ Mr. C.F. Andrews rightly observes in 
the /ndian Review 
In certain respects, the ‘drug’ evil is more insidious 
and underground jn its nature, than the ‘drink’ evil. 
For it can be indulged in more secretly, and it often 
acts more cruelly.. Also, there is this furthermost im- 
portant fact to remember, that the most iniquitous part 
of the whole trafhe is not in India itself (thouch the 


aes 4 + 


Mpium habit is increasing ita India with terrible rapidi- 
y), its deadliest effects take place in foreign countries 
such as China, to -which the Indian opium finds its 
Vay. : : 


We have far less right to degrade others 
than to degrade ourselves. Hence the growth 
of: opium for sale and use in India and 
abroad, except for strictly medicinal purposes, 
must. be stopped. 


The evidence, which Miss La Motte has collected, 
rom Government Blue Books and Statistics, proves, 
ip to the hilt, the fact, that the Indian opium, which 
S set abroad, corrupts and debauches the Eastern 
oeoples, and yet is knowingly sold, both by the Indian 
asovernment and by Colonial Governments in the Far 
dast, in quantities .which exceed a hundred or even 
. thousandfold the medical requirements. To give 
ne example only, the Government of India have quite 
‘ecently received a five-year agreement to supply Io 
thests of opium a month, ( from January 18th; -1921 ) 
o the tiny colony of Hongkong, which lies at the very 
loor of China. This means, that the Indian Govern- 
fent will continue to export.15,600 lbs. of opium, every 
ear, to Hongkong, when ten or a dozen pounds would 

} Fos’ >t : p 
xe more than ample for all purely medicinal require- 
nents. AlJl the rest represents the sale of opium, as-a 
Irug, to be smoked, which the Hague Convention, as 
learly as possible, declared to be an ‘abuse’. 


The same facts as these could be told about the 
sxxport of Indian opium to Bangkok, to Singapore, to 
shanghai, to Saigon, to Batavia, to Macao, to Maurtri- 
ius. And yet the Secretary of State for India grows 
ndignant at the meré thought, that the ‘export’ opium, 
vhich is sent from India and is grown in India, ‘could 
e ‘abused’ ! 


The time has clearly come for the whole of the 
‘ndian people to rise up together against this hateful 
raffic, whether inside British India, or for the purpdse 
f export abroad. The only safe rule to be followed, 
xy any people that wishes to protect its nationals, is to 
estrict the manufacture and the sale of opium, strictly 
o the medicinal needs of each country. If this were 
jone, then a couple of hundred chests of opium, at the 
rutside, would be more than sufficient for the medicinal 
1eeds of the whole of India, instead of the 8,000 chests, 
vhich are-consumed .at present. Furthermore, with 
egard to ‘export’ opium, for sales abroad, probably 
ive hundred chests could be the outside limit required, 
or sttictly medicinal purposes. This would reduce 
he opium traffic, as far as India is concerned, almost 
o nothing, The inland revenue, that would be forfeited 
ywing to the loss of sales in India, would be more than 
-ampensated for by the greatly improved health cf the 
mdian people. The revenue from ‘export’ opium would 
ye more than compensated for by the genuine bonds 
%~ friendship that would at once be linked up between 
china and India,—a friefidship which might have far- 
Gata consequences for the future history of the 
vorld, 


Let me repeat in conclusion—what is needed in 
his matter is a great act of national self-purifica- 
jon, and the times are ripe for such an act. 





“INDIAN PERIODICALS. 


this absence of milk accounts for the 


weakness. of vitality, or tl 
early age at which people in India die, The 


-is our main problem. 


themselves. to deal. 
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Class Rule. - a 
Mr. Bernard Houghton asksin the /zdta 
Review — : 7 


an any race or class ru’e others with justice, as: 
they themselves would rule, had they the power? 
Apparently not. Always the Unconscious in them: 
will trick them and lead them to place first their. 
own interests. Consciously they intend to rule one nation. 
for its good, but the Unconscious deftly substitutes. 
for the nation their own race or class. If the interests: 
of both coincide, well and good ; but if they clash, woe: 
to the governed ! For its inveterate egoism the Uncon- 
scious has always some plausible excuse—the governed. 
are ignorant, turbulent or unfit; they require training: 
and so forth. .When our landlords ruled England, 
England required Corn Laws; now, that capital is. 
enthroned, we find annexations and mandated oil-fields. 
necessary for our existence. The commercial. interests 
of powerful firms and the private interests of the- 
official classes require that India be kept in leading’ 
strings! Therefore she is unfit for selfgovernment.: 
Incredible as it may seem, we are even supposed fo- 
rule the Irish for their good,. The French say the: 
same of Algeria, Morocco and Syria, the Italians of 
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Tripoli. | 


The fact isthat no race or class can rule another 
for its good. If you would rule justly; you must rule: 
wholly. The unit is the nation, and the members of. 
the government must be drawn from all the nation. 
Any class, however sure of its own superior wisdom, 
as the capitalists in England, or the English in India, , 
is bound to be infected with class egoism and to act 
immorally. Perhaps one day it may be realised that 
class warfare will only cease when no one class arro- 
gates to itself the seat of power. “Perhaps, when the 
present governments of England and France are 
merely evil memories, the egoism of nations, too, may 
give place to a world patriotism, and the brotherhood, 
of man become, no day-dream, but a divine reality, 


—————— 


The Cow in India. 

The Indian Humanitarian has printed 
the text of Mr. C. F. Andrews’ speech at the: 
Cow Conference held at Brindaban. Mr. 
Andrews thinks that the cow ought to be - 


‘protected, as the greater number of the. 


eople’ in India ‘are vegetarians, and require. 
milk or milk products as part of their diet. 


In Bengal, where I live,. it is practically impossible. 
now for the very poor to get milk at.all. I believe that. 
increasing: 
the: painfully 
ine) 
fantile mortality in India to-day 15 greater than 
that of any other country in the world. Here then. 


and also for 


I Wish to- make a confession. For many years 
past, I have taken a deep interest in the question 
of Cow Protection, but I have shrunk from coming 


forward publicly. The reason for this was, that I 


had previously looked upon cow-protection as a 
purely Hindu problem, with which Hindus ought». 
ut 1 have become. convinced: 


ey ee - 


“as 
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“that there is no solution of this question until 
:¢Mohammadans and Christians and Pariahs join with 
their brothers, the Hindus, in the work of cow-pro- 
.. tection. It ought not to be undertaken any longer 
“by one community alone, but all communities. As 
~ soon as I understyod this clearly, it was my duty 
_ toact upon it. It is for this reason, that I have 
“come to Brindaban all the way from Calcutta, in 
~ order to fulfil this obligation and take up actively 
< the cause of cow-protection. 

»- Dwelling on the fodder question Mr. 
:Andrews spoke on the encroachments made 
-- by the Government itself on the grazing lands 
- of the people. These are two in number : (i) 
«the forests, (ii) the railways. He spoke also 
“on green fodder preservation. He made a 


and scientific struggle would develop into a foolish 
scramble. : 7 
Or again, have you ever abserved ants practise 
co-operation ? Supposing an ant finds a piece-of foo 
which is more than enough for himself, you mu: 
often have noticed that he’ does not sit down an 
gorge himself. He sends information to the othe 
ants and hundreds of them come out and all hel 
to remove’ the food and bring it to their nest or hom 
where none of it will be wasted. Ifthe first ant ha 
not told the other ants and if they all bégan to fee 
upon it instead of taking it home by co-operatio 
very possibly a bird or some other animal migt 
come along and‘ take the food away from the ant: 
On the other hand if two dogs come across som 
food, perhaps quite sufficient for both, what do the 
do? Each tries to get all for himself and they figt 


: suggestion. 
-. May I make one suggestion? It is this that 
».we do not go on begging and ‘petitioning for a 
* Government commission. Much rather let us have 
-“a gommission of ourown. Let us invite, if necessary, 
"two or three friends to come over from England 
lor America, as an act of love and service, not for a 
-mere money payment. We need to gather experience 
‘from all sides. At’the same time, we must not 
‘rely on others, but on ourselves. Let the very 
-“best of our own Indian agricultural @xperts offer 
‘their services to the nation. Let them concentrate 
on this one problem of fodder,—how to increase 
'.the grass supply which is the very life of the -cattle 
- of India. - ee 
Thus regarded, the whole question becomes very 
-simple.. Ifthe fodder given to the cows is increased 
then the people will themselves receive their own 
_ proper, life-giving nourishment, The higher intéllec- 
--tual Ife of the Indian people, on which so much 
_ depends, will’ not be starved. The ° death-rate 
- among. little’ children will not be so excessive, 
_. An intolerable burden of mental and physical poverty 
* will be removed. | 


Co-operation. 
| In the course of a lecture deélivered. at 
Jagannath College, Mr. J. T. Donovan said 


(as reported in the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
Co-operative Societies Journal) :— — 
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‘and snarl, very possibly somebody comes up an 
drives: them both away and neither of them gets th 
food. Now in Co-operation we must imitate the ant 
and work together for the common good and we mus 
not imitate the dogs each striving for his own ac 
vantage only, 





~,00-operation as a Spiritual Forces 


. The same journal reports another lecture 
by the same speaker, in which occurs the 
following passage :— ; ’ 


_ Co-operation as an element of the ecenomi 
life of a community is concerned with materie 
-things, such as money and commodities. Its esseric 
and its origin, however, are of the spiritual ordei 
It is based upon the doctrine of Love. It harmonize 
discordant interests and elevates them from th 
material to the spiritual plane. As soon as it is take 
out of the spiritual plane and confined to the materia 
the harmonized interests again clash and discor 
and disruption ensue. . 

There is a great practical co-operator, wh 
is also a poet and a great writer, living in Irelanc 
whose. acquaintance [I have been privileged ‘t 
make. His name is George Russell and he ha 
written @ great deal about Co-operation. I mak 
no apology for quoting here-an extract from 
preface Written by him for a book about Co-operatio 
in Ireland. ; 

“The forces of the material world,” he says, ‘ar 
more powerful on their own plane than the force 
of light, and are continually thrusting into a kin 
of powerless pre-eminence the religious, cultural an 
political ideas, ostensibly ruling the minds of mer 
The material forces are stronger on their ow 
plane, but are not by their nature antagonistic t 
spiritual forces. The need of the body to be fgg 
clothed and housed, is-a need’ for which the vas 
majority pushes aside all cultural ideas, until it 
first satisfied. The satisfaction of that need is t 
motive prompting all economic organizations, an 
‘by virtue of that necessity which brings them in 
being, they war sitccesfully with the «religion an 
culture, where these do not afford practical sol 
‘tions of the economic problems of the ordina 
man. : The body of man is the most egoistic : 
all things, and in winning satisfaction for its desir 
its first natural manifestation is by way of econom 
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individualism and every man is for himself and his 
family. Society so constituted ‘becomes full of 
petty antagonisms and is the very antithesis in 
practice of those high spiritual principles, which are 
everywhere theoretically accepted and which aim at 
the subordination of the personal to the natural and 
an orchestration of human activity for the common 
good. These ideals so thrust aside come at last 
to be regarded cynically as fitting for Paradise, 
but very unsuitable for Earth. Nothing could be 
more hopeful for -the triumph over the minds of 
men of spritual ideals -than a movement which 
aims at superseding individualism in the economic 
sphere by co-operation. _It may seem at first 
thought incongruous to associate the material activities 
described in this volume, with anything spiritual, 
but if we reflect a little we will find it is not so. 
The great religions had their origin in a_ descent 
from Heaven to Earth, and the incarnation in 
bodily form ofaray from the Divine Mind, and 
spiritual and cultural ideas, if they are to exist as 
real power, must in like manner descend and clothe 
themselves in a material form, and distribute the 
loaves and fishes to the multitude. The idea of 
nationality is a cultural idea, but a man very soon 
becomes cynical about nationality in practice, if his 
Fneighbour. or his employer accepting the same 
national ideals do, in fact, relegate him to poverty 
in the pursuit of their own interest. The co-opera- 
tive movement in large measure binds together the 
economic interests of Irishmen, so that purchase, 
manufacture. and sale become less and less personal 
enterprise, and more and more communal or national 
activities. It illustrates in’ a practical way the 
truth that the personal and economic interests of 
the majority are served best by their incorporation 
in communal enterprises. So the mind of the citizen 
is predisposed to subordinate his own interests, and to 
identify them with the interests of the nation, I believe 
that, whatever may be the temporary strength of other 
movements in Ireland, ‘the co-operative movement, 
dealing as it does with the daily lives of men, 
must finally have an influence greater than -any 
other. in its effect upon the character of the Irish 
nation. It occupies itself with things men-must do 
under whatever Government they exist, whatever 
religion they profess, whatever cultural interests 
they may have and because it deals‘ with the per- 
manent human occupations the principles accepted 
in its organization must affect national character in 
the. long run most powerfully. Membership of 
Co-operative Societies is a‘ practical” education in 
economics fitting men for. public services, and by 
its principles, 
When the fierce passions of the hour have foamed 
themselves away, I am convinced that this move- 
ment will come to its own, and its principles of 
Moleration and comradeship in work . will become 
dominant factors in national life.” 





Message from a Great Chinaman. 


Dr. Wu Ting-fang, Minister of Foreign ' 


Affairs and Finance Minister at Canton, one 
of the most eminent men of China, has sent the 
following special message to To-norrow i= 
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_the groups of the human family, 


it fosters the spirit of. citizenship. | 
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My advice is that, as the men of today are the.§ 
trustees of tomorrow, it is a great duty laid on us all 4 
to think of and to work, for, the future. And, quite“ 
apart from considerations based on duty, Iam con-'4 
scious of a sense of what is called immortality when Jy 
am labouring for a future in which men shall cease to’ 
war, and pain and suffering and poverty shall not bes 
the daily lot of most of the children of men. Our work “ 
and whatever we do, is part of ourselves: and so we '< 
are linked to the future and become part of it when we = 
do aught that enters into or influences, however slightly; °:; 
the course and development of human society, . oe 

This is readily admitted in the case. of the poet ot = 
the great teacher, or the hero who transfigures himself: 
into an undying song or a religion or a deed of frees: 
dom. He dies—and yet he lives imperishably in that~; 
with which he enriches the future. And this 1s not less.-: 
true when the structure of the future is strengthened: 
with a stone fashioned by the hands of an unknown =; 
worker. Such a one lives immortally in the structure“ 
even as does the genius who Is his co-worker. “# 

What then must we do if we are to be true to outs 
duty to the future? There is not a little that every one. 
cando. But I believe that nothing is more important: 
than the removal of the barriers separating artificially; 
Until men, as na=:% 
tions, truly learn the great lesson of human charity # 
that makes each one of us his brother’s keeper, partrios “4 
tism will be a vice instead of a virtue, and war and all °: 
its terrors and evils will continue to afflict and bruise 
the body of humanity. 2 
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National Art. : 
- Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins writes. inthe - 
Calcutta Review. | 


No one denies that there is Natzonal Art, however. : 
much they may argue about the existerice of National .: 
Geography, or National Mathematics, or even Nation- ..; 
al Education. One‘has but to think of the Art of * 
Japan—chiefly in coléur and naturalistic, the Art ‘of-. 
Greece—chiefly sculptural and humanistic, the Art . 
of Egypt—architectural, geometric and allegorical, or: 
the Art of India—ornate, religious and symtbolical, to .; 
rerlise that countries express themselves in beauty in 
quite different ways which can best be described as -., 
National, and which are the resultant of local condi-_: 
tions of climate, materials, social customs, and the out- - 
look of the times and the people. | . 

In this National Art-of the Hindus there are ~ 
unrivalled and unequalled’ examples of its ancient = 
architecture in Indian temples; of its stone sculpture : 
in the caves of Elephanta and the racky hillsides of ~ 
Mahabalipuram ; of its classic paintingsyin the Caves af 
Ajanta ; of its highly developed music in the Carnatic -> 
system with melody types and a use of the material of -- 
vocal sound to an extent unthought of in the West ; of = 
its poetry and drama in Tukaram, Mirabai, and Kali ¢ 
dasa. All these and countless others are evidences of =. 
Indian culture of the highest. degree at. a time when the ¥ 
Western World was in its childhood. 


She explains the decadence of Art in. 
Modern India thus :-—— | | 

‘The desire to express emotion is the motive of art, »; 
but the actual power of expression is dependent on the = 
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‘training and education of the artistic talent in an 
‘atmosphere of encouragement, appreciation and{afhinity. 
‘Under, the system of education imposed on India by 


the British Government these have been absolutely 


lacking. English educationists, starting with the idea 
-that Indians were uncivilised heathens, and failing 


“- to understand the rationale of their art, ignored India’s 


£ 


x 


“attitude towards Indian Art is that almost every artis- 


is 
2 
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“past in history, in institutions, in science, in art, It 
:despised and taught its students, directly and indirectly 


to despise the already existent National Culture. - 
One of the probable causes that led to this unworthy 


tic effort in India is interlinked with religion, ‘and as 


the British Government had tired to make their system 


. ofeducation palatable to Indiaris by the promise of 
- geligious neutrality, it found that in the case of the 
- Arts it was practically forced “te throw out the child 
” with the bath,” as the French say. 


The educationists must have plainly seen that it 


” was impossible to encourage the continuity of the 


 gncient culture without 


indirectly encouraging | the 


. -people.in their “heathen” religion and this a - Christian 
> government could not conscientiously do -especially 
- with the missionaries ready to report on the matter to. 
' those in high places at home. The easy way out of 


the difficulty was not to teach the Arts at all, and 


: this was the policy actually adopted for a certain length 
“of time until reforms in education, particularly on thé 
“artistic side, began to be pressed by the later educa- 


'“tionists, and a break having already been effected- 


; with the old tradition, the foreign authorities: proceeded 


not only to make ‘Indian boys into the likenesses of 


’ English gentlemen, but even to make latent'Indian 
_.attists into English artists / - B, 


Non-co-operators -ought to be able to 


* explain” why in their schemes of National 
~ education they have not included any of the 
. Indian Fine Arts—Indian Painting, Indian 
. Architecture, Indian Sculpture, and’ Indian 


- Music. 
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Developed and Undeveloped Races. 


The Hindidstan Review contains the first 


portion of an article on “Aristocracy and 
_ Democracy” by Mr. Upton Sinclair, the well- 
* known socialist writer, in which he writes ; ~ 


- faces more backward in 


‘It is a fact of our world that there are some 
the scale of development 


“than other races. We should either exterminate 


.them at once and be done with it, or else make up 


our minds that they are in the childhood stage of 


* our race, and that we have to guide them and teach 


- tind teacher. 


them, as we do our own children. ; 

There is no more useful person thanthe wise and 
But suppose we saw some one pretend. 
ing to be a teacher to our children, while in reality 
enslaving and exploiting them, or secretly robbing 
and corrupting them-—what would we say about that 


"kind of téacher ? The name of the teacher is capital- 


ist commercialism, and his profession is known as 


_ the white mian’s burden” ; his abuse of power is the 
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cause of our present racial wars and revolts of subject 


peoples...... 





No fair-minded person will dispute the 
following observations of his 

To say that certain races are ina childhood stage, 
and need instruction and discipline, is an entirely 
different thing from saying they are permanently 
inferior and incapable of self-government. The latter 
is a problem for the man of science, to be determined 


‘by psychological test, continued” possibly over more _ 


than one generation. We have not as-yet made a- 
beginning ; in fact, we have not even acquired the 
scientific impartiality necessary to such an inquiry, 
Our race prejudices and our economic. dishonesties 
are such that work in this field would not carry 
authority. : 

In the meantime, all that we can do is to look 
about tis and pick up hints where we can.,,.... And one 
after another we see the races which have been 
regarded as inferior, and have been held down upon 
that theory, developing leadership and organizatiori 
and power of moral-resistance...... Apparently the 
subject races of the world all have to get their educa- 
tion through hatred of their teachers, instead of 
through love ! . 

Of course, these rebel leaders are men who have 


absorbed the white man’s culture, at least in part ; 


practically always they are of the younger generation 
which has “been to.the white man’s schools. But this 
is the very answet we have been seeking—as toa 
whether the race is permanently inferior, or merely 
immature and in need of training. It is not only 
among the brown and black and yellow races that 
progress depends upon the young generation ; it isa 
common statement of travellers returning from Russia 
that the Bolsheviks have given up the old peasants 
as hopeless, but are training the. young men and 
women, and hope to make a new race out of the 
children. The writer,. who has spent twenty years 
pleading with Americans to change a few of their 
more obsolete ideas, has sometimes been tempted to 
the same desperate conclusior“toncerning his own: 
people. : 
“Therefore, in the course of this argument we shall 
assume that the democratic theory has the weight 
of probability on its side, and that nature has not 
created any permanent and necessarily inferior race 
or class. We shall assume that the heritage of human 
culture is a common heritage, open to all our species. 
We shall assert that they are born “with certain 
inalienable rights,’ and that among these are the 
right to maintain their lives and to strive for liberty 
and happiness. We shall say that there will never 
be peace or order in the world until they have found 


- liberty, and until their right to seek happiness has 


been recognized, 





‘ i) w 
Indian Laborers and Primary ~ 
_  Edueation. 
Mr. T. K. Sreerangachariar observes in 
the Educational Review of Madras :-— 

The Indian Labourer is said to bea lazy, unpunc- 
tual and inefficient man and that the wages he is paid 
though meagre when compared to the wages paid to 
an English workman, is more than what he. deserves 
to be paid for his work. And the means suggested 
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or bettering his half-starved condition is that of 
fiving him Primary Education. The ‘Experts’ say that 


uch a course will improve the efficiency of the man - 


ind thus will get him better wages. 


But the workman himself thinks otherwise. He is 
inwilling to send his son to school because he thinks it 
o be an expensive luxury which brings him no returns 
n the shape of material prosperity. He cites the exam- 
sles of many a young man who after a five year course 
na Primary school derides his father's profession but 
vho finds it difficult to earn even a scanty living by any 
ther means except by entering the Government ser- 
rice as a low paid servant. His .brother who had 
itayed at home to help his father had easily learnt his 
ather’s trade and had become able to get on indepen- 
jently. | 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Art in the Home. 


Dr. Frank Crane’s editorials in Current 
Opinion are a treat and are very wholesome 
for the mind. The Chicago Art Institute, 
says he, is doing a work that is more funda- 


mental in its nature and far-reaching in its | 


effects than any work in the way of art which 
the world has ever seen. 


When you say “Art” to most people they think 
at once of stuffy museums that few people. will ‘visit or 
rich men’s houses where fewer can visit. : 

Art is supposed to bea fad of the wealthy and 
leisure classes. And most artists further this idea by 
devoting their energies to pictures and statues and 
ornaments that only the well-to-do can-buy. 

The artists are not to blame. They have to make 
a living, It is the public that is to blame. It is a great 
over-grown, good-natured and ignorant democracy 
that isto blame, a vigorous but childish people that 


have not yet waked up to the fact that Beauty pays, . 


Beauty is worth while, and Beauty is as necessary to 
the daily life of the common people as bread. : 

In other words and in plain language, artist ought 
to be making beautiful chairs, tables, beds, carpets, 
vases, cups, teapots, cradles, bookcases and cupboards 
for the millions, instead of marble statues and rare 
landscapes for the few. 

If it be objected that furniture is made by machi- 
nery, the plain answer is, What of it 2 Cannot machi- 
nery be devised to make beautiful instead of hideous 
chairs by the hundred ? © 

If it be objected that the people do ~ not want 
artistic house-furnishings, but prefer the gaudy and 
unlovely, the answer is that the people have to take 
what the stores offer them, and have little say in the 
tnatter. 

' Besides, it is the artist’s business to develop taste, 
to induce people to want the beautiful, 


The Chicago Art Institute has been sending Mr. 
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“But,” says the writer, BO Sage 
‘tif the Primary School is organised in a different. wah 
useful results might be produced and the labourers 
themselves can be made to give their whole-hearted, 
support, Such a school in addition to teaching the 
pupils reading and writing, should also train them 1 
oné or two of the various handicrafts. The education 
given should directly help ‘them to° earn their livelty 
hood, while at the same time confering on them. the 
benefits of a general education. ee 

‘The labourers in India can be divided ito tyyg: 
classes, the Agriculturists and the Handicraftsmeng 
The needs of the two classes are different and one’ kins 
of school cannot be suitable to the'two classes. Thi 


we will have to deal with two kinds of schools, the Agrt 
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Ross Crane, “the man who paints pictures with furnté 
ture,” throughout the West, to preach the gospel. of 
Better Homes. a 
He has visited many cities, from Texas to Detroit 
and from Winnipeg to Littte Rock, with his exhibition 
and lectures. | 2 ag 
He emphasizes the use of simple and inexpensive 
materials: Beauty does not require money ; all it re: 
quires is that you caré. a. 
Why cannot all the museums, att galleries and the 
like realize their responsibility and start a propaganda 
for beauty among the whole people ? “ekg 
Democracy needs art, lest its soul be lost 1n ugliness} 
for bad taste is close kin to bad morals | vi 
And art needs‘democracy, if it would own the Fas 
ture, and not be content to be merely a beautiful tombs 


stoné of the Past. 8 
In India, too, the gospel of Better Homeg 
requires to be preached. 3 


Not a Purely German Lie. 
Dr. Frank Crane observes that :— i 


The Germans are a great atid capable folk, but 
they believed a lie, the lie that Safety lies in Military 
Power. Of 

Other ‘nations still believe, or half believe, that 
same lie. | | oe 

What shall be their end ? cae 

They may ‘well consider the sad example” af 
Deutschland, Unter Alles, “38 

Froti her place at the head of the caravan 6 
nations Germany has been relegated to the rear. ie 

_ From her pinnacle of glory she has descended’ t¢ 
the pit of shame. | na 


~ 
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Personalities and Ideas. _—_ 
Dr. Frank Crane-holds that personalities 
pass, ideas remain. 7s 


on age 
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Personalities fail: ideas remain. 

~ We make much of this man and that. 

. There is a grand struggle over the prizes of fame. - 
~ Personalities seem life and death matters, Until 
the man dies, Then we realize he was but an incident. 
he idea to which he attached himself was the thing. 

_ Lincoln was assassinated; the progress of liberty 
“went on. 
| Buddha passed; but that which he thought grew 
- and spread like a banyan tree over multitudes. 

- What did they gain by poisoning Socrates, or burn- 
ing Bruno, They were but bubbles ; the stream 

- owed on. 

Out of the great war emerged one great idea, great 

enough to be worth even such terrible parturitibn, 
That idea is—World Government. 

Men at last saw, tho it took hell fire to make then 

see it, that Humanity must be One. . 
_ Japanese, English, French, German, American, 
these are time’s fictions, 

Humanity is the Eternal fact. 

An idea of such force, such germinant power; such 
* limitless possibilities of human welfare—it was’ too 
“much, | : 
To believe it practical was believing in God; that 
ls, a thing to be talked about, not done. 

tae An idea so pregnant with benefit caused all the 
‘- Flerods to rage, and orders were given that the child 

* be slain. a; 

_.. Fools! Once bor, an idea cannot die. Once 
yuttered, the truth lives on when evéry belching cannon 
trained against it shall have rusted. 

» _. The personalities of the first effort to bring about 
5 the oneness of earth are passing. 

i But the Great Idea, the. Oneness of Humanity, 
; the International Court, the World Gendarmerie, that 
sfesistless thought, will keep.coming back as often as it 
iis driven away and keep rising again in fresh and 
Smiling hopes as often as it is slain. 

"You cannot destroy it until you destroy human 
<feason. All your repudiations of it will be but the 
crackling of thorns under the pot, : 

": It must come, Fleets will be turned to transports. 
¢.Armies will be disbanded and go to work. The bil- 
, Hons upon billions of the product of the people’s labor 
7 will no longer be thrown jnto the furnace of folly, but 
ke used to make the earth a happier place. . 
= ‘Phe old and poisonous idea of Empire shall die, 

-- The new idea, the idea of the New World, the 
". idea of Federation, shall live. : 

And the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
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= , A-~Negro Congress. 
~  . We read.in the Living. Age :— 
* Soon after the armistice afNegro Congress was 
- held at Paris, where many matters of importance to 
. the black race were discussed, and a set of resolutions 
“. was adopted. A second congress is about to be held 
~ at Brussels. Negro members of the French Chamber 
“of Deputies are taking the initiative in this meeting, 
iM. Diagne represents Senegal, and M. Candace is a 
«inember from Guadeloupe. In fact, under the French 
= lag, black men possess and éxercise precisely the same 
political rights as white men. Consequently, it is 
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anticipated that the congress, which promises to be 
largely under French influence, will devote its attention 
to the political status of the black racein other countries 
—the United’ States is specially mentioned,-~and to 
the social welfare‘of the race in the French colonies. 
Infant mortality is very high in Africa, largely on 
account of the absence of medical service, and of even 
the most elementary knowledge of hygiene. This 
promises to be one principal topic of discussion. ¢ 


Emigration to the Philippines, 

‘ : ; ey e s 

In the opinion of the Philippine Review : 

In these days when number is practically the deter- 
mining factor that makes for power and strength, the 
Philippines must have a population many more times 
than it has today. History—ancient, mediaeval and 
modern, has ronclusively shown that a country, to be 
able to compete successfully in any line of human 
endeavor, in peace or in war, must have the power of 
numerical strength. Intellectual leadership and wise 
direction are necessary, but they must have the backing 
of a multitude of human réserve, i 

For the Philippines to be a power to be reckoned’ 
with, must have a population of at least 50,000,000 
souls, even as Japan proper has today, It is clear that 
by natural process alone, this number cannot be reached 
ina few years. At the present rate of increase in 
population, it will take atleast a century and a half 


before we can count upon a numerical strength of 50,- 


o00,coo inhabitants. .There is no other recourse 


therefore but to resort to immigration, artificial, it is 


true, but the most ready instrument at our command 
that will make us strong and ready to cope in the 
shortest time possible, in the open arena of internation- 
al human struggle. | 


With these things in view, Senator Guevara of 
Manila has prepared a Bill for introduction at the 
coming.session of the Legislature which will translate 
into reality the considerations here ~set forth, The 
senator would open the” Philippines for any outsider, 
with the qualifications set forth in the proposed measure 
to come’and settle in, and, by the natural process of 
assimilation, eventually. make it their home, their 
fatherland, to love and to defend. - 

In.order to make the increase in population rapid, 
he makes it a condition for the entrance of any male 
immigrant, his being accompanied by at least one 
woman of not less than eighteen nor more than thirty 
years of age. In this way, there will not occur a pre- 
ponderance of males over females in the Philippines 
and so that the multiplication of the residents of the 
Islands may be easy and rapid. = 

Senator Guevara, in his bill, skillfully meets’ the ; 
objection of those opposed to immigration, by provi-' 
ding, among other things, not for unlimited but for 
restricted immigration. Contract laborers are banned 
from entering the Philippines. Sense of human decency 
alone, aside from the harm that contract labour would 
do the Philippines, especially tothe local labour element, 
would forbid us from admitting contract labor. For 
contract labor implies use~of chattel or personal pro- 
perty. : 
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Prohibition and Local Option. 
Abkari records with pleasure that 
From all parts of India, and froin every section of 
society, the welcome news is coming of the determina- 
tion of the people to make an end of the liquor traffic. 


The columns of our present issue bear. witnéss to the 


spontaneous uprising of all classes against the continu- 
ance of this evilin their midst. The movement finds 
its expréssion in two main directions.’ The power of 
the new Legislatures to reverse or modify the Excise 
policy of the Government has been recognised in every 
province. In nearly every case resolutions in favour 


“of restriction, with Prohibition as the ultimate ideal,’ 


have.been passed. Side by side with this action in the 
Couricils there has been a widespread boycott of the 


-liquor shops by the people, and an organised effort to 


dissuade the drinking classes from resorting to such 
places.. We again disavow any sympathy with methods 
which aré not strictly constitutional, and we are glad to 
note that Mr. Gandhi, who has been the main inspirer of 
what is called “non-co-operation,” has repeatedly con- 
demned every departure from peaceful propaganda. 
Whilst welcoming the voluntary abstention of the 
; people from strong drink, we adhere to the view that 
legislative action will be necessary to give full effect to 
public opinion in this matter. We, therefore, rejoice to 
see that the principle of local option, as a means to 
Prohibition, finds increasing support throughout India, 


The agitation against intoxicants should | 


be carried on very vigorously; for the 
revenue derived by the Indian Government 
from the sale of intoxicants has risen from 


£1,561,000 in 1874-5 to £13,000,000 in 1919- | 
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What is National Education. 


Sir Michael Sadler’s exposition of what 
National Education in its essence .is, is 


worthy of attentive study. Says he in the 


Internatioual Review of Misstons :— 

National education in the true sense is a spirit 
of living influence, a spiritual and intellectual 
atmosphere. It may, or it may: not, exert much 
‘of its influence through some mechanism, new or 
old—through a mechanism expressly set up for the 
purpose or by traditional convenience employed for 
it. True, it comprises many material things, such 
as buildings, equipments, books laboratories, as well 
yas much systematic organization such as are rules for 
“the order of studies, for the: licensing of teachers, 
for the conduct of inspection and for the apportioning 
of money grants, But national education is not a 
mechanic:l fabric of codes and subsidies. Mt is a 
much more penetrating and subtle thing. Its chief 
influences are spiritual and atmospheric and there- 
foré-for the ‘most ‘part - unorganizable. In_ their 
operation they are little subject to bureaucratic 
control. For the erection of a national system of 
education in any true sense of the words there is 
required either a stable ordeg of society on which 


- 


to build.’Gand .a stable ordef of society implies.a 
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stable faith) or such a moment of ardent: spiritual: 
unity as sometimes, though not’ always, tollows: 
a collapse of the outer fabric of national lifes 
The inner life of a. people, its character and: 
predisposition, determine the main lines of its edu-: 
-cation, No system of education, artificially construct= 
ed and imposed upon it, can permanently change the: 
inward character of the people or, even under the 
arrogant name of Kultur, shape its life. . National 
education is not a matter of schools alone. It requirés: 
schools: it requires the organized provision of goad: 
and tested teaching in all subjects necessary to ‘bet 
learnt. In this manner, intellectually, it knits the: 
generations each with each. More than this, it must 
seek to furnish opportunities for the effective develop 
ment and training of individual wills. But, essentially: 
it is a sort of envelope of varied influences (some didac:; 
tic, some social, some economic, some mental) which: 
act on the sympathies, the imagination, the judgmenti 
and the will, stimulating all alike into activity but im? 
parting no identity of belief or of ideal or of prejudicéx 


' All that it can do is to impart acertain uniformity of 


tone to the complexion of the mind, a certain prediss: 
position to conform to a general type. And fortunates 
is the nation which by inbred powér produces varia~: 
tions of type and has diversity in its unity. Such’ a: 
nation may not be able to boast ofa tidily organized: 
‘system.of national education,’ but it may produce: 
great poets and sages, great captains in war and in: 
industry, great statesmen and divines, and unknows 
heroes and heroines. It may enrich the «world - with; 
new discoveries and with creative ideas. It brooks no: 
standardized culture. It hasan instinctive dread of ai 
system of education which makes people intellectu ily; 
impressionable without at the ‘same time increasing: 
their reserve of moral strength. It suspects that it: 
is possible to overstimulate the intellectual susceptibi«. 
lity of large numbers of people of mediocre talent, with-. 
out adding much to thé sound stock of critical and 
practical judgment. And, above all, while heartily: 
admiring some of the-achievements of modern staté 
education and sorrowfully admitting-its own short: 
comings in regard to educational liberality and to edu~ 
cational technique, such a people realizes the fact that: 
modern éducation has been on the whole a destructive; 
force,scouring away old traditions, disturbing old ways 
of life, breaking down former restrictions and discredit. 
ing old valuations. A critical and eliminatory forcé 
“Of this kind may have been needed by the modern 
world. Revolutions do- not happen without cause., 
But our-final judgment upon some” modern education~ 
‘al ideas may be reserved until we have seen to whak 
reconstruction of society they lead. As we are not 
inclined to admire what Dr. Rathenau calls ‘an excit- 
able and loquacious generation, prizing success and. 
hostile t6. all superiority,’ we may well continue to: 
allow a certain variety in our educational influences: 
and institutions, in order that temporarily. unpopular or: 
temporarily,undervalued ways of life may still have 
shelter in some corners of our national education. =; 
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The Crisis of Islam. 
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From the Gulf of Bengal to the farthest 
limits of Morocco the Mohammedan world is 
inaferment. Those enemies of Mohammedan- 
ism who have learned nothing from the war 
call this Pan-Islamism. Others have erased 
that word from their vocabulary, but talk of 
Mussulman nationalism. Still others attribute 
all this turmoil to a vast Bolshevist conspiracy. 
The truth is, none of them is right. Whatever 
explanation they may advance, they all make 
the fundamental mistake of considering the 
Mohammedan world a homogeneous unit im- 
pelled by a single impulse. 


Yet the most cursory examination’ of. facts 


proves the falsity of this assumption. 

He proceeds to prove that the Moham- 
_medan world is not a homogeneous unit 
impelled by a single impulse. 

Islam isa teligion. Like every religion, it is 
divided into sects which differ widely from each 
other. First, it has its four distinct and hostile 
orthodox rites or'creeds. Then, like every religi- 
on, it has its” schisms, a veritable chaos of con- 
flicting beliefs, compared with which the worst 
theological factionalism in the Christian church, 
even during. the tumultuous days of Byzantium 
‘and Alexandria, was but child’s play. 

Last of all, like other faiths,—and perhaps 
more than most of them because ofits simple 
ceteed and the ease with which it spreads,—Islam 

is modified by climate, customs, and previous 
beliefs. In Persia the mosques are adorned with 
. wast mosaics portraying scenes of life and move- 
‘ment; and under the golden dome of their lofty 
cupolas magi-featured soufs perform the Shiite 
-yite. What have these in cOmmon with the 
Sunnite mosques, with their scrupulously plain 
walls? At Stamboul resides the Caliph, toward 
whom all Asia turns itseyes. But in Morocco 
they pray in the name of the Sultan of Fez, 
while the Mzabites, and the faithful of Mascat 
and Zanzibar, repudiate any human: intercessor 
between God and his creatures. Some Bedouins 
venerate the holiness of Senoussi; others rever- 


efce as their patron saint Sidi Abdelkader of 


Bagdad. Aissaui practise fire-dancing and eat 
powdered glass, under the reproving eyes of the 
disciples of Sidi Ech Chadhli. The dervish mys- 
tics of Skutari profess their faith by inarticulate 
cries and epileptic cohtortions, while the learned 
doctors ofthe University of El Asar grow pale 
patiently studying the writings of the Prophet 
in the light of Aristotle and Plato. 


_ ‘Then consider the influence of climate and of 
old, half-remembered pagan beliefs. A Senegal 
soldier will proclaim himself a good Mussulman 
and yet wear his heathen fetishes. The believer 
_of Lahore is a dreamer whose soul is still wrap- 
ped in the doctrine of Karma. The faithful of 
‘Jaipur are stillas casteproud as their Brahman 
ancestors. And one meets Mohammedans in 
_Calcutta with all the modernist ideas of their 
iParsi inheritance. 
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Then, too, there are equal differences in cul- 
ture and enlightenment. The blue-robed women 
who hang offerings on the fig trees of Djurjura 
doubtless still hear in their rustling leaves the 
faintly echoing laughter of ancient Numidian 
goddesses. The Sahara nomad reverences his 


. Marabouts to-day just as, in the time of Sallust, 


he reverenced his sorcerers and diviners. On 
the. other hand, the educated Mohammedan of 
Tunis or Algiers, with his Young-Turk sympa- 
thies and afhiliations, is preoccupied with the 
political and ecconomic aspects of his faith, 
rather. than with its spiritual teachings. 


In the midst of all this diversity, where 
is the common impulse that will sweep the. 
whole world of Islam into one current? 


In the early days of the hegira, a prophet 
might command his disciples to raise the stand- 
ard of djehad, of the Holy War, and to convert 
the infidels by force. But we should not. forget 
that he meant’ by infidels Arab idolaters, not 
Christians, or even Jews. Leaving that aside, 
however, it is very debatable whether the djehaé 
was the sole force which enabled the early 
caliphs to conquer half the world. Is a holy 
war something to be feared to-day ? That 1s 
almost a childish question.’ 'Pan-Islamism is a 
word without meaning. ‘ 


The writer asks, ‘“‘ Does this mean that 
we can abolish or humiliate the caliphate 
with impunity ?’?’ His answer is:— 

India replies with a savage, menacing ‘No,’ 
and England listens. But Morocco and Mzab, 
schismatic lands, which reject the Sultan’s reli- 
gious authority and whose lingering friendliness: 
for Turkey is merely historical and sentimental, 
remain indifferent. The rest of our African 
empire receives the suggestion with sad resig- 
nation rather than with such fanatical protests 
as stir all British India. Why is this2 It is 
simply because the discipline of Brahma still 
sways the Indian Mohammedans. So.-true is 


_this that agitation for the Sultan has already 


‘ceased tobe solely religious. Even the most 
zealous of the faithful now subordinate the cali- 
phate issue toa strictly Aryan ideal, appealing 
equally to Brahmans and Mussulmans—consti- 
tutional liberty. 

It is the same with Egypt. Egyptian nation- 
alism is no more Mohammedan than it is Copt. 
The ancient kingdom of the Ptolemies needecy 
no religious incentive to revive the memories 
of its former glory. It may-even be argued 
that Islam was for centuries one source of the 
country’s weakness. Was it not precisely when 
Egypt threw~off the fetters of Islam’s narrow 
dogma, under the influence of Sheik Abdu and 


-his disciples, that the nation’s dream of liberty 


revived ? No, even here, the new ferment in the 
Mohammedan world bears no likeness to that 
pie nationalism of which alarmists make so 
muca, z = , ” 
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We are told en the movement in Bey pt i is 
having a powerful effect in Tunis and farther 
West. It is true that the people of Tunis are 
demanding certain constitutional rights ; but 
those rights do not involve secession from 
France. 


M. Paul Bruzon’s’ conclusion runs as 
follows:—- 
Pan-Islamism, ‘Nationalism, Bolshevism, are 


not powerful enough in themselves to unite - 


that great miass of divergent-and conflicting 
‘peoples which we call the. Islamic world. Why 
then is that whole “world in a ferment? A 
glance at the map is enough for an answer. 
Every Mohammedan nation is governed, or 
threatened with government, by a Christian 
power. All of them have been filled by the war 


with an ardent longing for justice and fair 


play. That isthekey to the puzzle. We need 
not seek it in the shade of the mosques and 
the tumult of public meetings. We shall find 
it in the universal resentment at foreign control, 
in the universal desire to have a share in the 
work of rebuilding the world—a world which 
should hold forth equal promise and hope for 
the whole human race. 

Are these legitimate aspirations ? Can we 
deriy that? Do they constitute a peril for old 
Burope | ? It is for old Europe to answer. Every- 
thing depends on the course we take toward 
our dependencies. If we adopt a liberal policy, 
Islam will open its heart to us. Let us not 
forget the costly. lesson. which the war has 
taught -us, the fearful fallacy of trying to rule 
by force alone. 
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The Tutkish Side of the Armenian 
Massacres. 


A writer who was in active service 
with the Turks on the Caucasus front 
when the. Armenian massacres occurred 
has tried to show in the Deutsche Allge- 
maine Zeitung that the Turks alone were 
not to blame and that the massacres 
were not unprovoked. Turks and Arme- 
niaris are.not the only parties to be consi- 
dered. 


In the first place, it is s misleading to ‘talk only 
of Turks and Armenians. “A veritable hodge- 
odge of races dwells in this region. Turks, 
Cards, and Armenians are the most numerous, 
ut there are also many Greeks, and members 
f various Caucasian tribes. The Armenians 
are scattered all over Anatolia as far as 
Constantinople and Smyrna. There are also 
rreat numbers of them inthe Persian. and Russian 
jorder districts. 
The different races living together in Eastern 
Asia invariably hate each other. This hatred 
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is ee bend eben the Meneniaue | andt 
the Turks and. the Armenians and the Kurdsg 
One of our principal errors is leaving the Kurds'y 
out of account in discussing the. Armenian’ 
question. The Kurds. live by raising cattle murs 


by robbery. The Armenians are shrew 
merchants, Consequently, the two people are. 
as different in character as it is: possible to-# 
imagine, and they have been enemies for ages: : 
On the surface, the Kurd seems a brave ‘bub 
barbarous. warrior and the Armenian a: 
righteous man who does no wrong. However,: 
when the Armenians think they are-in a” 
majority, they drop their righteousness and 
become as cruel as their neighbours, H 


Turko-Armenian - relations have. nots’ 
been bad always. “3 


In direct contrast with this, the relations.” 
between thé Armenians and the Turks w erery 


_temarkably good until a generation ago. The: 


Armenians are not only shrewd tradesmen, but *: 
also skilful’ artisans and excellent farmers... 
Armenian mechanics and peasants usually make’: 
an excellent impression upon European travelers, * 
but Armenian traders and merchants are not:-: 
popular with Westerners. This explains why* 
we get such contradictory opinions of these: 
people. These judgments are determined largely: 
by the class of Armenians with which the‘: 
particular European in question’ has been’ 
associated. In former times, the Armenians.“ 
were peaceful and popular subjects of the Turks >* 
It is a very common belief, but an wtterly false + 
one, that the enmity between these two peoples : 
is due to religious differences. The Turks are.” 
the most tolerant people in the world toward 
men of another faith, so long as their own.) 
religion is not interfered with. The enmity + 
which has grown up between the two races. 
is due ‘entirely to politics. It has been seditt 2 


lously cultivated by the English and the Rus-. a 


sians, who used it to promote their -own ints: ms 


terests in Turkey. 
The origin of the bad blood between the : 


two races is thus explained :— 
Under the Treaty of St. Stefano,. in 1878, 
the Turks were obligated. to introduce certain. | 


che 


reforms .in the terfitories occupied by the ‘ 


Armenians. 
ed in carrying out these reforms, 
Armenians were misled into hostility toward 
the Turks. 
encouraged by both the Russians and the Bog/ 


Naturally, bad blood was engender: ; 
and the % 


Their discontent was systematically “<; Hs 


lish. No Turk will dispute Abdul Hamid’s mis-: 


government ; 


but foreign trouble-makers ae 


vented even the well-intended measures of later <7 


Turkish rulers from ‘accomplishing any good.’ 


A 


When the Turks appointed Armenians to govern.“ 


their own people; the claim was made that 


they purposely selected the worst kind of men. :: 
for such: offices; but the fact that the Arme-.-; 
nians were free to elect their own pe Bae 
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tive: 
over in utter silence. e 

+. The hatred that had been engendered under 
Abdul Hamid was the direct cause of the Ar- 
menian massacres in the, nineties. When we 
discuss these massacres, we are apt~to forget 
that the Armenians under the Russian flag 
sirffered just as badly. It was not until after 
the Russian Revolution of 1905 that conditions 
were improved. 


Conditions during the war have been 
thus described :— 


--. When the war broke out, consequently, 
profound mutual distrust reigned between the 
Turks and the Armenians. As soon as mobili- 
zation began, it was discovered that the Ar- 
senians had Russian rifles. Atthe same time, 
a copy ofan agreement between certain Turkish 
‘Armenians and the Russian General -Staff fell 
into the hands of a’ high Turk commander. 
‘Onder this agreement, the Armenians engaged 
‘to cut telegraph lines in Turkey, and to start 
revolts behind the Turkish lines as soon as the 
smeént to the letter. | . 
*“") 4 The Armenians revolted. Their insurrec- 
“tion was not suppressed until the following 
‘August. In other words, they carried out their 
:part of their agreement with Russia.” They were 
cd etna detected cutting telegraph lines, and 
a 


‘admitted that they did this on Russian orders. - 


“Whenever the Russians attacked the Turkish 
“lines, wp-risings occurred in the Armenian villages 
immediately to the rear. A big insurrection even 
-eccurred farin the interior. Very few Turkish 
ctroops were left to garrison the back country. 
‘An Armenian couspiracy was discovered in 
-Constantinople itself. 

*. The Turks had given the Armenians no 
‘direct cause for revolting. It should be em- 
“phasized that the Armenians themselves invited 
«the reprisals that followed. The situation of 
_the Turkish army was extremely critical. It 
“wwas not atime for nice measures. Moreover, 
“the conduct of the Armenians was not that of 
cwaliant fighters for freedom, but rather of sly 
“and treacherous intriguers. 


Thereupon, the Turkish government tesolved | 


-to. take vigorous measures, to remove once 
for, all this danger behind its back. It evacuated 
“the whole Armenian population from that 
district. Naturally, this was a cruel thing for 
“the Armenians, but it was precisely the sort. 
‘of thing that Europeans were doing under 
similar conditions. : 

The author gives some instances of the 
atrocities of which the Armenians and the 
Russians were guilty. a 
~ We hear, a great deal of massacred Arme- 


; to the Turkish Parliament was passed 


stance of how the Russians acted: 
captured Turkish soldiers and other Turkish 
prisoners were sent to Russia, in the winter 
of 1914 and 1915, they were herded in locked 


‘Russians advanced, They fulfilled this engage- ~ 


_new basis. 






When 


freight-cars. The--railway* authorities -forgot 
what the contents of these cars were. ‘The 
cars were shunted about for two or three weeks, 
and, when they were finally opened, were found 
to be full of corpses. It was hardly natural 
to expect the Turks to act the part of loving 
kindness toward such enemies as these.’ 





The Balance Sheet of the Russian 
| Revolution. 

_ In the Century Magazine Moissaye J. 

Olgin, author of ‘‘The Soul of the Russian 

Revolution,” gives creditto the Russian 


’ Revolution for the following achieve- 


ments :— 


1. It has consolidated the territory of the 
Russian nation and created a modus vivendi for 
its various nationalities. It created the federa- 
tion, which gives an amount of sovereignty to 


‘minorities, however slight, and still keeps them 


as an integral part of the whole. 2. The Rus- 
sian Revolution created a national army ona 
38. The Russian Revolution created 
anew system of representation | viz., the soviet 
system of voting by production units | anda 
new form of state administration. 4, Classes 
have not. been abandoned by the revolution. 
The old. absolutist bureaucracy is gone, The 
class of noble landlords is gone. ~"The large 
banker and factory owner are:gone. Old privi 
leges and distinctions disappeared. ‘‘No work 
no food”, was made the slogan of the nation. 
Yet one line of division remains, that betweet 
workmen and peasants. The city workman, as 
a rule, is against private property and private 
management of economic concerns. The average 
peasant is more individualistic. He loves hi 
piece of land, and would not share its produc 
with others. 5, The revolution created a strong 
disciplined force to conduct the business of the 
nation, the Communist party. 6. The Russian 
Revolution introduced national management ol 
industrial production and of transportation 
7. The revolution in the village redistributec 
the land in a fashion to suit the ideal of thy 
peasant masses. 8. The cultural advance of tlu 
Russian masses sitice the revolution is colos. 
sal. The nuniber of schools, libraries, courses, 


*nians. We hear nothing.of the great number of 
p-Turks who were slaughtered by the Armenians 
2Guring -their disastrous retreat, after the Rus- 


colleges, lectures, excursions has rapidly grown. 
The number of new people attracted to use cul. 
tural institutions is enormous. The work 3. 
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abolishing illiteracy is progressing. The streams 
ofnew thought, enlightenment, political under- 
standing, have changed the physiognomy of the 
masses. 9. A modus vivendi is gradually being 
established between the old middle-class intelli- 


gentzia and the new system. This group, form - 


erly the brains and the nervous tissue of Russia, 
had failed.to assume leadership in the crucial 
days after the collapse of the monarchy.. It 
was opposed to the ideal of the October revo- 
lution. Consequently, it was shoved aside 
by that revolution, A state of hostility ensued 
between the intelligentzia and the masses. 
The masses maltreated the men of learning and 
culture, as if culture and learning were Bour- 
geois in themselves. The educated despised 
the common men and their ,strivings. Great 
damage was done to spiritual progress by this 
feud. As time went on, a readjustment -be- 
came possible. The intellectuals realized that the 
new system is not a bubble likely to burst any 
instant. The masses realized the value of 
knowledge. At this moment co-operation bet- 
ween science, art, literature, and technical 
knowledge and the new order is on the increase. 
The reward of talent is not only material, but 
moral, The country is becoming more educated ; 
consequently the educated man becomes more of 
a persona grata, The latter, however, is grow- 
ing used: to the idea that he is not the one and 
only leader and that the masses have their own 
conceptions and a right to-their own ways of 
organizing the life of the country. 

A structure is being erected on the debris 
of the old. It is hardly finished in the rough. 
It has -no window-panes, and its roof leaks. 
It does. not shelter from storms. It is uncomfort- 
able to live in. But multitudes realize that 
this is their only home. Multitudes are busily 
sngaged in improving every part. Hosts are 
seeing the vision of a magnificent building in 
the midst of a peaceful landscape. The building 
harbors harmony, creative work and beauty. 


The above is a bare summary of the 
article, giving the balance-sheet of the 
Russian Revolutionin the first week of 
August, 1921. 
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Bankruptcy of European Moral 

' and Spiritual Resources. r. 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner ‘was for many years 
Editor of the London Daily News, during 
which time he not only directed the edi- 
torial policy, but was famous for his 
editorials on political questions. No 
manin England is more closely in totch 
with the political problems of his day. 
He bas contributed to the October Ceut- 
tury Magazine an article entitled ‘‘ Who 
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Will Succeed Lloyd George?’ which he: 
prefaces by the following description of; 
the state of Europe at the present day :-—* 

Europe three years after the War, is like 
a derelict ship left helpless on the face of the 
waters. The storm has passed, and the waters. 
have subsided, but the ship is a wreck, Its 
timers have parted, its machinery is scrapped, 
helm and compass and all the mechanism of 
control are lost. Worst of all there is nog. 
captain. : a. ay 

When peace cate, the cohesive motive that: 
made for the solidarity of the mass during the 
war disappeared. The simple issue of the war 
was dispersed into a thousand conflicting and. 
fragmentary issues, national, ‘economic; 
political, personal. The leap of Niagara was: 
broken and scattered in the tumult. of the 
whirlpool. Pre-War Society had gone to 
pieces in a paroxysm of voilence, and Européan: 
civilisation lay stunned and disintegrating, 
all itS traditions gone, all its land-marks 
submerged. Faith in man had perished with 
faith in institutions, and the moral sanctions 
of society were repudiated as frankly as its 
political bonds. A fierce egotism, descending 
from the race to the nation, from the nation. 
to the class, and from the class to the individual 
person, became the general note, and the spirit 
of Prussianism, crushed in Berlin, took posses“ 
sion of the heaving masses of European Society. 
The old gospel, with all its social contracts, 
had gone in the whirlwind, and the law of 
the jungle became the law of Europe. It iv. 
in these circumstances that the bankruptcy of 
our moral and spiritual sources has _ beex- 
An wnprecedented challenge was 
issued to the statesmanship of Europe and it 
was isstied in vain. Weare without leadership 
and without a leader, and no voice is heard 
above the ugly scramble of savage appetites in 
which nations are falling daily to even deeper 
levels of ruin. We look back to the past when 
Gladstone touched the whole life of Europe to 
finer issues, when the simple and sublime 
wisdom of Lincoln shone like a star for the 
guidance of men, and we ask whether humanity. 
has lost this great strain or whether it is that’ 
events have swelled to such vast dimensions that. 
the human mind is no longer able to grasp. 
them. | 


Rule of the British North 
Borneo Company. 7 
Major E. Alexander Powell informs: 
the reader in the: Century Magazine that’ 
“with the exception of Rhodesia and of. 


‘eertain territories in Pot'tugitese Africa;: 


North Borneo is the sole remaining region: 
in the world thatis owned and adminigée, 





ao 





‘tered by that political anachronism, a 
chartered company.” Says he:— .- 

ie “T found in that'remote and neglected corner 
‘of the empire a condition of affairs which I 
-supposed had passed from the world with 
-Leopold’s regime in the Congo, with Diaz's rule 


“gi Yucatan.” 


«. He gives us in a paragraph an idea of. 


what the, rule of the British North 
“Borneo, Company is like, which he describes 
“in an article entitled ‘“‘Where There Ain’t 
No Ten Commandments.” 


‘ 


-. Now the idea of turning over a great block of: 


territory, with its inhabitants, to a corpo- 
.tation whose sole aim is to earn dividends 
.for its absentee stock-holdets is in itself abhor- 
“rent to. most ofus. Wecan get an idea of the 
‘Situation if we imagine Porto Rico, for example, 
which is only one tenth the ‘size of . British 
North Borneo; being handed over lock, stock 
and barrel, to the.Standard Oil Company, 
‘with full authorization. for that Company to 
»fiake its own laws, establish its own courts, 
“appoint its own officials, maintain its own 
“army, and wield the power of life and death 
‘over the natives. - Conceiving such a situation, 
what would we. say if the Standard Oil 
-Company, in order to swell its revenues, not 
only permitted, but officially encouraged optum- 
‘smoking and gambling; if, in order to obtain 


dabor for the plantations, it imported large” 


‘numbers of ignorant blacks from Haiti, and 
“permitted the plantation owners to hold those 
_Aaborers, through indenture and indebtedness, 
in a form of servitude not far removed from 
‘slavery: if it authorised the punishment of re- 
-ealcitrant laborers by flogging with the cat-o’- 
*nine-tails ; ifit denied to the natives as well as 
‘to the alien laborers a system of public éduca- 
tion or a public health service or trial by jury ; 


‘and, finally, in the event of insurrection, if it ’ 


‘permitted its constabulary, largely recruited 
‘from savage tribes, to decapitate their prisoners 
-and to pile the ghastly trophies ina pyramid 
-in the principal piazza of the capital. Yet that 
-would be, a fairly close parallel to what the 
British North Borneo Company is doing ‘to-day 
in. that forgotten corner of the world which 
4t has taken for its own. 

2 The Struggle for. Constantinople. 

. De. Herbert’ Adams Gibbons’ describes 
‘fn the Century Magazine “The Struggle 
for , Constantinople”, which is many 
«centuries long. In‘his opinion, : 


+.1f a new. Rip Van Winkle had gone to sleep | 


‘at any tire in the nineteenth century and awoke 
‘to-day;,,one column in the morning newspaper 
would afford him no sensation of surprise. Were 


ad 


his eyes to fall first upon a despatch from Cons: 
tantinople he would read it without discovering 
his long sleep. Metternich and Castlereigh and 
Talleyrand, Palmerston and Napoleon II], 
Bismarck and Disraeli and Shuvaloff, would find 
history repeating ‘itself with a vengeance. in the 
Golden Horn. Throughout the World War and 
during the three years that have followed the 
collapse of Turkey, European diplomacy has 
been running true to form in the near East, This 
is a peculiarly distressing and hopeless statement 
to make more than,two years after the creation 
-ofthe League of Nations. But the truth does 
not set us free unless we know the truth. . 

The nations struggling for the control oi 
Constantinople are Turkey, Russia, Greece, 
Great Britain, France and Italy. 

The expulsion of Turkey from Europe was 
one of the war aims of the English powers, as 
set forth in their reply to Mr. Wilson’s official 
reqitest for information about what they were 
fighting -for, Great Britain, France, and Italy 
had agreed by a secret treaty, concluded in 1915, 
to give Constantinople to Russia as a part ol 
Russia’s war booty. But the Petrograd revo- 
lution: and its aftermath led to a renunciation 
of the claim to Constantinople by the de facto 
Government in control .of Russia at the time of 
the Turkish collapse. Consequently, the city 
‘was occupied by the other Entente powers, 
jointly. Three years later, British, French and 
Italians are still there. . | 

So are the Turks. The Sultan goes to pray: 
ers on Fridays with all the show of form- 
er days. The sublime Porte functions at 
least as well as the League of Nations is 
functioning. ‘Police authority is divided with 
the Allies, but the Turks still distribute the mail 
and collect the taxes. If one European power 
were holding Constantinople with the certainty 
of remaining, the Turks, would feel ill at ease. 
As they have three occupying powers, each 
hating the others and trying to oust the others, 
why should:the Turks worry ? ' 

Ifthe Turks are driven out of Constantinople, 
however, the strongest claimant is Russia. 

It requires a remarkable ignorance of the 
spirit of Russia, of Russian history, of Russia’s 
economic needs and latent powers, to think that 
Russia is out of the running in the race for Cons- 
tantinople. 


Wanted a Health Service for 
the Nation. « — 

What Dr. Glenn Frank considers neces* 
sary for Americais much more necessary 
in India, where the larger portion of the 
country constituting the villages is practi- 
cally without the setvices of trained 
medical men. Heholds:—~ ~= ~~ 
- When we get around to the organisation . of a 
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eal health survice for the nation, if we ever do, 
ve shall be forced, I think, to an agreement 
tpon the following things as essential. 

First, the virtual elimination of the private 
sractice of medicine, with the substitution of a 
lational health organisation in which all doc- 
ors shall be servants of the state, with all or a 
asic part of their income guaranteed, __ 

_ Under the existing regime ofthe private prac- 
‘ice of medicine we have no guaranty that doctors 
vill be wisely strategically located, no guar- 
ity that every community in America will have 
access to the medical science and service that it 


nust have if America is to keep at its physical: 


naximum. To-day doctors locate -for practice 
xactly as tailors locate for tailoring, in search 
fa privately profitable future, with the result 
fhat-many communities are undersupplied while 
xther communities are oversupplied with doctors. 
nan intelligently organised world only one 
‘consideration wotld dictate the location of doc- 
sors, namely, the accurate supplying of medical 
‘ounseland service toevery communityin Ameri- 
‘a and to every man, woman, and child in every 
‘ommunity. Some day we shall zone the country 
or medical purposes, as we have zoned the 
‘ountry.for our féderal reserve banks. 

Under fhe existing system of the private 
practice of medicine doctors have a ‘‘vésted in- 
erest in ill health” instead of a vested interest 
n good health, Iam not falling into the facile 
assumption that doctors habitually perform 
innecessary operations and prolong sicknesses 
norderto run up a bill. I shall leave that 
ibel to Bernard Shaw and state flatly as he 
states it, it is a libel up in the most unselfish set 
of professional men on the world. But the fact 
remains that the existing system, in its ultimate 
sutworking, does put a premium upon disease 
‘rather than upon health. Inthe main, doctors 
secure their income from curing sick folk, not 
from advising well folk how to keep well. 

An intelligent state would see to it thatevery 
loctor in America received weekly bulletins that 
2ontained the latest and most authentic reports 
of the progress.of medical science. Thousands 
ipon thousands of doctors simply cannot afford 
to attend lectures and clinics periodically. Again 
an intelligent state would see to it that every 
doctor in America was not only enabled, . but 


required thus to refresh his knowledge from time 


to time. 





International Congress for the 
Protection of Children. 
Charlotte Kellogg asks in The. Woman 
Citizen of America :— : 


“Brussels, 1921—International Congress for 
the Protection of Children.” ? 


_ Does that headline stir you ? Brussels streets 


aflame with red and-yellow and black~all one 
bright banner--and men and women from over 
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thirty quarters of the globe eagerly following: 
them toward a central meeting place—the Palais’ 
des Academies—there to talk and work for the, 

children of the world. To those of us who follow+ 

ed these same Streets between 1913 and 1913,: 
silent, bannerless, appalling, threading our way: 
between unending lines..of little children waiting. 
for their daily bread—part of the. threatened. 
childhood of the world—-the meeting of this Child 
Welfare Congress was of thrilling significance. ~ 

It was in 1913 that Belgium called. the first. 
Congress to consider the protection of children: 
of all countries of the world, and there confident:, 
ly set in motion a plan for a permanent inter= 
national organization that would arrange for. 

‘biennial meetings at Brussels. * ye 


In the present year ‘the Belgian Govern-. 
ment through its child-loving King Albert, 
called the second Infant Welfare Congress 


to Brussels. 


There were some seventy of us, Official dele-: 
gates, with other unofficial delegates, besides a 
large group of representatives of various private 
child-welfare organizations. — : ; 

It was France that moved the adoption of 
the permanent organization. The only serious. 
objection came from. the British delegation, led 
by Dr. Arthur Norris, Inspector of Industrial 
and Reform Schools in England. : 

The sentiment of the large majority of the: 
delegates was clearly that it was best to follow 
the road marked offin 1913 and to get forward 
as quickly as possible. And the French resolu- 
tion for the adoption of the plan was carried. 
by a vote of 24 to 4, Great Britain, India, 
South Africa and Australia voted negatively, 
Denmark and Holland did not vote. Once the 
resolution carried,” the British offered to do all 
they could to encourage their governments to 
participate. ; : a 

Following this decision, the Belgian Govern- 
ment, through the regular diplomatic channels, 
is to invite the nations of the world to member- 
ship in the International Child Welfare Associa- 


., tion. ~The expense involved will be small: for a 


nation of less than five million population, an 
annual subscription of 3,000 francs; or one 
with between five and ten million, 6,000 francs ; 
and for nations counting over ten. million, 12,- 
000 francs. Private institutions and associations: 
and individuals will pay. fifty francs; intere 
national associations, one hundred francs, as a 
membership fee. oy . 


I went from Section I ( Preservation of the 
Morals of Childhood: Juvenile Courts ), to I 
{Treatment of Abnormal. Children), and then 
to HI ( Child Hygiene ) and IV (Protection of 
War. Orphans), to . try to’ find . which was 
awakening greatest interest, but I could not 
decide. Each group seemed all eagerness. 
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Women in Public Health. 
We read in The Woman Citizen of 
“ America :— | 
No limit has been placed on the activities of 
_ Women in home health ; what are their oppor- 
tunities in public health ? 

_. .Every woman has been a recognized execu- 
> tive in keeping her family well; how many 


administrative positions are open to women in 


_ keeping the public well ? | 
_. Some unusually interesting information an- 
_ Swering these questions has been developed in a 
‘preliminary survey recently authorized by the 
United States Public Health Service. : 
__ Letters were accordingly sent to the state 
‘ health officers, asking the names, titles, and 
_ length of service of all women “holding adminis- 
trative positions” im the departments; and 
. what professional opportunity the state health 

officer considered that public health offered to 
'. Women. | : 

Of the 48 health officers, 47 replied. It was 

. asurprise even to public health: experts them- 
. Selves to find that instead of an expected 50 or 
- 60 names, nearly 200 names of women in official 
work were reported. 

.. Of the 47state health departments, 39 employ 
‘ women in professional administrative positions. 

These positions are in the order of the number 
of women employed : 

Child Hygiene—chief or assistant 34; Venereal 
Disease Control —chief, assistant, social service 
worker, ediicational lecturer or writer, epidemio- 
logist 23 ; Public Health Nursing—chief, assistant 

: district director, assistant district director, 
-“supervisor” 21 ; Laboratories—director, assist- 
. ant director 21; Publicity—chief or assistant 
14.3 Vital Statistics—chief, “registrar,” assistant 
“8; Special Positions 6. | . | 

The ‘‘special positions” are those of inspectors 

_ehiefly, of food and drugs, markets, boarding 


homes for children, or hotels—this being a recent 


_and undoubtedly promising development. 
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Are Unmarried Women “Superfluous” ? 
“No’, answers V. R. in The Woman 
Citizen. 
Fifteen million women in Europe are “doom- 
ed to die unmarried” and there are two million 
more women than men in England, according to 
recent.estimates. Various persons commenting 
on this situation have been filled not only with 
dark foreboding for society but with gloomy 
pity for these “‘superfluous women.’’? Some of 
the pity may be wanted; afl ofit would be ifa 
_ general social attitude were to go with the word. 
-“sunerfinous.’’ Fifteen million women all feeling 
; superfluous would add.up toa considerable total 
“pf piteous woe. But the day for that has gone 
by, and it’s high time the word superfluous, as 
,& synodym for unmartied, went with it. - 
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Bitter economic hardships there will be, of 
course—women thrown on theit own resources 
without training or equipment. But thousands 
of women, formerly sheltered, are finding it pos- 
sible to tackle life for themselves and are enjoy- 
ing it. Asidefrom these, too,-there are those 
for whom the word “superfluous” is simply in- 
sulting—the women who are helping to build up 
. | especially 
through care of the children. Such women give 
their spirit of motherhood to great groups in- 


- stead oi toa small family and render a service 


that could otherwise not be given. As a final 
point, sheer force of numbers, as-the New York 
World points out, may give the women in cer- 
tain of the European countries a social and poli- 
tical power they never had before. ° | 
Married life is normal and desirable, but it is 


too late in the day to assume that marriage is 


woman’s whole and only destiny, or thata 
spinster is any more superfluous thana bachelor. 
f 
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“With Husband’s Consent.” 


All over the world including even India, 
the natural rights of women are receiving 
incredsing recognition. | 


Ina recent action of the Belgian Chamber 
there is a matter for congratulation to women, 
and some matter, too, for mild mirth. (Incident- 
ally, hereis a point at which the unmarried 
woman has the clear advantage, however she 
may be wept over as “superfluous.”) Without - 
debate a measure has been adopted permitting 
women to hold office as burgomaster or mayor, 
In acountry like Belgitm, where for centuries 
city and town autonomy has been preponderant 
the. Burgomaster is extremely important: this 
officer is president of the municipal council, presi- 
dent of the council of charities, and chief of the , 
local police. For women to gain this right may 
well be looked uponas marking an important 
point in the progress of feminism. _ : 

But—“a married woman may exercise these 


' fanctions only upon the éxpress authorization of 


her husband.” Though it istrue that “such 
authorization is not required wheuevera wo- 
man furnishes proof that husband is absent, is 
under suspension of his civil rights or isin such . 
situation that he cannot make known his deci- 
sion,’ and “a woman nominated to said office 
before contracting marriage;may fillit durin 
her term notwithstanding the refusal or reca 
of the marital authorization.” Well—how long 
is that likely to last? ~ ae 

Granted that a woman would probably have 
a very unhappy time being a mayor if husband, | 
in the background, felt that she was neglecting 
him, how about the other way round? It may 
make avery sizable difference to the wife whe- 


- ther husband is in the mayor’s chair orin bank 


or office. Not the same kind of difference, per- 
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loes any one sipped that the mile cannes 
or burgomaster should bring in his wife’s writ- 
enconsent ? Hardly. 

The fact is that these family adjustments are 
eally better made privately. 


An Unusal Will. 


fle Playground quotes some passages from 
, will bequeathing idealism tothe heir. The 
vill of Nicholas Alienikoff, attorney, which be- 
iueaths his “idealism” to his children, was filed 
or probate in the Surrogate’s Court. 

“Having disposed.of my worldly affairs,” he 
ays in the final paragraph of his will, “I desire 
o express to my wife and children, as well as to 
ay other criticising friends, that though I pass 
way poor in material possessions, I have no 
egret at having lived an unselfish life as an 
dealist. My conscience is clear, - 

“T have done my best to secure the best ideals 
f mankind as I understand them, I was 
rue to my principles at all times and my de- 
rotion to ideals was limited only by the lack 
f sufficient physical strength and want of suf- 
icient faith in individuals striving, or, claiming 
‘o strive, to change our present social system 
o a better state of society. 

“I beg my ehildren to respect ideals and 
dealists maid dreamers, for what are dreams 
‘o-day will be realistic to-morrow, and what 
tre called iridescent dreams by our ‘practical’ 
nen of affairs are the guiding stars of man- 
<ind.”’—From the New York World. 
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“y unior Municipality. a 
The Playground records : 


One of the first organizations—of junior 
nunicipalities for boys and girls between sixteen 
ind twenty-one is that in Glen Ridge, New 
ersey. The movement was started in Glen 
Ridge by the American Legion Post. Letters 
‘commending the movement have been received 
rom. VicePresident Coolidge, Assistant Secre- 
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- and team play which are nowhere else more 





a of the Navy Roosevelt, Governor Alten of % 
Kansas. , ete 
Where Citizens are Made. 4 


Detroit News reports :— a3 


To furnish the children of Detroit ote 
more abundant opportunities for wholesome: 
fun and play activities 60 playgrounds have 
begun this week to run full-time. A play" 
ground as we conceive it to-day is not what 1t)4 
was when many of us who are now sending 3 
our children to it, went there ourselves. Three = 3 
or four decades ago it offered little attraction 4 
except as an open space cleared more or less of’ 4 
refuse and rubbish. e4 

To-day this playground has been made ine 
viting because it is equipped with a goodly 5 
supply of the things needed for games and 
contests of all kinds. 

These play centers are in charge of a stat ki 
of 145 recreation workers. These individuals, » 
men and women, have made a study of play 
and recreation. By training and experience’ 
they have acquired some knowledge of the+: 
child’s needs on the playground; they know j 
how to get the difident and shy youngster inte . 
the game; and they know also how to handle 
the boy who unless carefully handled develops: 
easily into what is known as the bully. 

For many years we have known about the | 
educational and charactér-monlding value of: 
play; but only within recent years have we 
put it to use. We know and act to-day on: 
the principle that-on the playground there are. 
to be learned lessons of loyalty and self- sacrifice. 
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effectively learned. What is fair and unfair, : 
what is right and wrong,—in short all the? 
rules. for the great game of life may be worked; 2 
out. The girl who lacks confidence in herself, = 
the bashful boy inclined to refrain from compe. 
tetive exercises with his playmates,—these may” 
here be helped on the road to self-development. 

On Detroit’s playgrounds this summer there. 
are at play the future citizens of Detroit. Let. 
us help them to make the most of their» 
Opportunities. — 
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AN ANCIENT STATUE AT MUTTRA 


AST month I was led to find a statue 
with a pre-Maurya inscription at 
Muttra in a curious manner. The 

statue is of importance to the history of 
art and. is a further proof which goes to 
Jestroy M. Foucher’s theory that Hindus 


learnt the art of making statues from ce . 
Greek residents of India. The statue is 3 : 
not noticed in any of the official reports. = 
There is a statue in the Mathura’ 
Museum kept in the open compound,: 
known to the archeologists as eens stated 
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The Inscription on a Pre-Mauryan Statué found near Mathura by Me. K P. Jayaswal. 


 Kushan statue. It was dug out at a place 
galled Math outside Muttra, along with 
, the statue of King Kanishka. Between 
the feet of the statue there is an inscription 


which was interpreted for the first time 
by Dr. \ ogel then an officer of the Archzo- 


logical Department, Some two years ago 


i had an occasion to study the inscription 


“and I published my results in the Journal 
of thé Bihar and \ ‘rissa Research Society, 
formulating on the strength of the i inscrip- 


- tion that the statue 


represents ‘the 


_ predecessor of King Kanishka.and formed 


- erected to the Kushan dynasty, a 


the first figure of Devakula or Valhalla 
and that 


- at commemorates the king known by his 


“coins as Wema Kadphises. Dr. Vogel 


wrote to me accepting my main conclu- 


sions but he demurred to my reading of 


the last portion which J had taken to give 
the date, and he proposed a new reading. 
To arrive at a decision it was necessary 
for me to examine the stone again, and I 
was engaged in scrutinizing the disputed 


portion one morning in the last week of 


September last when: a villager who had 


probably come to courtsclose by approach- 
ed me from the next compound and gave 
. the information that in a particular 
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asimilar statue of a Devi witha similar 
lekha (writing =inscription), Next morn- 
ing I started to find it out. [- had to 
motor 12 miles down the Bharatpur Road 
and then after a little wandering I reached 
the village. Near the village. there tsa 
huge mound having Maurya bricks point- 


ing to its Maurya or pre-Maurya age. 


Opposite the Maurya mound, there stands 
ona much smaller mound a temple—built, 
according to local tradition, under the 
‘Deceanis’, ie.,- the Marathas. Round 
about the temple sculptural remains of 
the Sunga, Gupta and later periods lie 
scattered or collected. ‘In the temple is 
placed the statue—the subject-matter of 
this note. The figure sits on.a chaur- 
throne like the’ Kushan one, but the chair 
of the Sonaut statue is round. The front 
portion of, the statue is covered with 
vermillion by the modern votaries of the 
figure who call it ‘‘“Manasa Devi.” Itis 
a female figure. The village zemindars 
hold a fair in her honour'every year and 
derive some revenue. The back of the 
statue reyeals beautiful mekhala ( girdle) 
and- decorations on the chair. The details 
are pure Hindu in the style of the Bes. 
nagar statue. Unfortunately they cannot 
be penne without oe a 
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statue from its aiesant base, and it is not 
worth while to photograph the front’ as it 
shows no detail of artistic valie, A little 


tact and some money to be dropped in. 


the pocket ‘of the priest and the proprie- 
tors would result in a permission to cleanse 
the stone and to take photographs from 
all sides. Speaking from the Hindu point 
of view the sculpture ought not to. be 
worshipped, for its head is off, which has 
been replaced with a modern one made as 
ugly as possible. Between the feet. of 
the figure there is an inscription in three 
lines. The first line has the name of ‘the 
builder; the second line mentions Kunika, 
and the third line ends the inscription 
‘preserving now only two letters in full. 
At the death ofthe Buddha, Kunika was 
the King of Magadha with an empire 
whose limits are not yet definitely as- 
certained, but it is probable.that Mathura 
was under him. The ’Parkham statue 
found in the district of Mathura men- 
tions Kunika’s name and has been iden- 
tified by me as his statue. Thanks to the 
Editor of the Modern, Review 1 am in a 
position to publish’ a copy of the present 
inscription. This will enable scholars to. 
form their own judgment on the find 
and stimulate interest in the statue itself. 
My tentative reading is as follows: 


(Line 1) Sint Darsi Kérit[a] 
tafe oo etfa | oatfta (or a1) 
(Line 2) * (L)acha  Kunkan-- 
@, BT aT Rraats | 

(Line.3) ‘ (n) * ka ta(?)—Sign 

of full 

stop. 


(2  F ar () 
“Caused to be built by Seni Darsi...... 


King (or Aja) Kunika...order (?)...(done ?)* 


Darsi seems to be identical with King 
Darsaka who is described as a successor 
of Ajatasatru (Kunika) in the Puranas. 
Seuz seems to be a dynastic name in the 
Parkham image. It is found in ancient 
literature as a designation of Bimbisara, 
father of Ajatasatru Kunika. 


« 


* A friend of mine is inclined to read the letter of 
Kunilea as 4h, and the tops of the following letters 
Ngee to him he. bhan “ye or t wife of Kunika,” 
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.Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna, the maker of | 


' Mathura _ Should not wait 
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This journal is not the s plage toe OR 
‘into-a minute study of the letters. Br 
it-may be pointed out that they haveg 
some similarity with those .on the 
Parkham statue. The peculiar n which 
occurs here is only to be found on the 4 
Parkham find and nowhere. else. Tha i# 
most peculiar letter is the first readable g 
letter of line 2. On the stone there is - ee 


A (cat ) letter is attached as a vowel! 
mark! The vowel marks become abbrev: 
ated in Asokan writings and earlier. Invgg 
fuller shape they appear on the Parkham 44 
statue. Buta full size seems to appear:3@ 
here. As the majority of letters are no 
older than the Parkham ones, this singlets 
peculiar form should be ‘taken as anise 
instance of archaicism. The language of 3% 
the record is ancient Prakrit. Tiam ine ne 
clined to date the record about 470 B.C. “ 
I take this opportunity to draw 23 
attention to the fact that Mathura is the’ oe 
richest depository in India of our eaetee Me 
in stone and brick. It lies buried. Re-: 
mains in different placés would cover"! 
several square miles in the aggregate... 
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the Mathura Museum, says that in two*: 
years’ time he can fill up another Museuin © 
like the Mathura Museum, and Mathura.: 
Museum is supposed to be the richest, 
Archeological Museum in India. That. 
Pandit Radha Krishna is net wrong in his: 
estimate can be -seen by ‘anyone havae 
drives round Mathura. One comes across 
sculptures of every period lying on the. 
road-side. Except one or two minor: 
excavations, Mathura is yet a ie 
history. All the finds, except a doen i 
are chance discoveries. Universities and | 
the ‘local, Government ought to interest © 
themselves in the archzeology of Mathura. : 
A few thousands, say even five or six, | 
spent every year on excavations in= 
Mathura will, Iam sure, more than repay 
the sacrifice. His Excellency Sir Harcourt * 
Butler is an educationist and is ly 
acquainted with the difficulties which forge 
the work of the Archeological Pepartment, | 
Education being a transferred subject, |. :, 
Archeology is really a provincial matter. : 
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4 rheological eee ai hich has got 
‘so mutch on its hands. The Provincial 
Government ought to turn its attention 
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NOTES 
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: : India’s Political Goal. 


ae 


_ Indians and Englishmen live far apart 
sk one another geographically, That it- 
‘self shows that there is no natural reason 
swhy they should form part of one and 
the same political unit. They are, more- 
over, separated by tradition, culture, race, 
danguave and religion. Even in the distant 
future there is no probability of racial 
dasion between Englishmen and Indians. 
Obviously, then, they ought to prepare 
themselves to be politically independent 
“Of ore another. ~ 





There is one other important reason” 


why India should be politically independ- 
ent of Britain. Whatever the reason, India 
during her long history has never been 
gan imperialising or exploiting nation, and 
af her past is a guide to her future, she will 
“never be an imperialising and exploiting 
eountry. We are thus fit to live in amity 
“with other > peoples, if they themselves 
‘do not adopt towards us the attitude of 
aggressors and commercial and industrial 
exploiters. Such is not thecase with an 
empire-building and exploiting country 
like Britain. She must necessarily “have 
many fivals, many enemies and many 
victims. If India continues to form part 
gt the same empire with Britain, India 
“would be expepted and compelled to treat 
‘Britain’s enemies and rivals as her enemies 
and rivals, too, which cannot be always 
either natural or reasonable or just. To 
be obliged to treat a people as hostile to 
us because they are or suspected to be 
hostile to Britain, though they may have 
done us no wrong, is immoral, un- 
rig ‘hteous and unspiritual. That is not all. 
BS o-economically wwasfelal: and may 
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and Britain’s needs. 


iments of sanitation, education, irrigation, ' 


be ruinous. bidependent nations generally 


-ineur military expenditure with- reference 


to their own needs. During the British 
period, India has had to incur military ex- 
penditure with reference to both her own 
This has been econo- 
mically ruinous, and must be burdensome 
even in that future when she may obtain 
dominion home rule if she remains within 
the British Empire. 


-- It is not clear how the conditions of the 


principle of self-determination can be satis- 
fied by any kind of home rule. Unless a 
people cari determine and control all their 
foreign relations also, home rule must be a 
farce. If India’s foreign policy in politics, 
commerce and culture be dictated entirely, 
tainly or even partly by Britain, that 
policy must involve her in such superfluous: 
expenditure or such avoidable loss or unne- 
cessary. sacrifice of revenue as to compel her! 
to minimise her expenditure in the depart- 
agriculture and industrial development, 
as at present. India’s railway policy has 
been dictated mainly by Britain’s strategic 
needs and commercial policy of exploita- 
tion and the acquisitiveness of British 
ironmongers. Can any kind of home rule 
enable us to shake off the incubus of such 
a railway policy ? 


‘In order to prove that we should be 
politically free and independent, it is not 
necessaty to provethat the British Govern 
ment in India isSatanic. The Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats’ endeavours to prove that 
their rule is not satanic but angelic, are 
quite unnecessary so far as it bears on th 
question of the ultimate vat Be goal te) 
India, Not that We think 4 shat ty rit) BLS var 
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in India has been and is angelic. What 
we mean is, that even if that rule were 
and be quite unselfish, it would still be 
necessary for us to be free and independent. 
The ultimate and only justification of any 
human institution, system, organization. 
method or machinery is that it helps and 


enables men to be and live like human be-. 


ings. And the highest characteristic of 
human beings is-that they can be masters 
of their internal and external lives, that 
they can be self-determining—within God- 
appointed limits ofcourse. Therefore, even 
though a foreign people enable us to live 


in better houses and more sanitary towns’ 


and villages, to wear better clothes, to 
read and understand more books, to move 
about more quickly and with greater ease 
and comfort, to eat more and better food, 
etc., then if we were independent, such a 
state of things would fall far short of the 
ideal life of human beings, namely, a life 
which is self-chosen, self-determined and 
self-regulated. From this point of view— 
and it is the only point of view consistent 
with the sense of dignity of a self-respecting 
nation,—primitive clothes and houses, 
coarse and simple food, primitive con- 
veyances and implements, etc., combined 
with freedom and independence, are pre- 
ferable by far to all the amenities ofa 
“civilized” life combined with political sub- 
jection. In one word, a primitive self- 
ruling group of human beings must he re- 
garded as occupying a higher position in 
the scale of humanity than ahuman cattle- 
farm, clean, well-fed and comfortable.. 
But facts as they are do not necessitate the 
assumption of two such hypothetical 
conditions for the purposes of coniparison 
and contrast. In the past history of 
India . there were independent Indian 
states which were as highly civilized 
as. any contemporary. foreign coun- 
tries. In future, too, an independent 
India will be in all probability as civilised, 
materially and spiritually, as the average 
civilised’ country in the world outside India. 
Therefore, we need not have to make a 
choice between primitiveness cum inde- 
pendence and refinement and comfort cum 
Subje 
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able housing accommodation, a sufficient 4 
number of efficient schools for literary 3 


only “occasionally, as now. And yet what- 
earnest endeavours are made, by legisla. 
tion and other means, to’provide work: # 
for all able-bodied adults. And there aré 4 
in addition various. kinds of help and. 
relief meant forthe aged, the infirm ands, 
the sick. 
centuries during which millions have lived) 
lives of unemployment and chronic semi-<% 
starvation. And yet whocares? Millions ¢ 
have-grown so accustomed to famished £ 
idle lives, that they do not seek for or® 
desire employment. Thatis the worst: of 
it. Lovers of humanity and statesmeny: 
have in India both to rouse the desire and 
habit of work and to provide work.z. 
Spinning is one such kind of work ready # 
to hand. Even for beginners it is more’ 
- remunerative and desirable than the work * 
which has to be done in famine reliefz 
centres. But the sense of dignity of labour ?: 
and of self-respect should be roused, so 
that: people may prefer any kind of honest # 
work to begging and the receipt of doles. ?: 





without the least hesitation. As. regardg, 


food,. housing, clothing, schooling, means: 
of. locomotion, etc., are very far removed 
from what the words refinement and 


comfort convey. But here again, even if: 
the British rulers of India could in our. 
state of subjection ensure us plenty of good: 
food and clothing, adequate and comforts3 


and scientific. training, good roads, etc., weg 
me 
ate 


should certainly not be reconciled to# 


subjection. | oe 
Let us, therefore, make freedom and? 


independence our goal. The surest way. 
to reach that goal is to be fearless, pure,:: 
honest, truthful, dutiful, 
respecting, — 
neighborly to all sects, races, and castes. «2 


unselfish, self.3 


industrious, educated ands 


Unemployment. a 
In England there is unemployment, 3 
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Here in India decades run Te: 
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With the extinction of many cottage in-*; 
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ness fe seAGuthie emied with ene 
tion. And it should be remembered that 
spinning and weaving were not the only 
kinds of cottage industries wkich have 
now disappeared toa Very great extent. 
The blacksmiths were a numerous Class 
of people whose occupation is now mostly 
gone. We should-feel as guilty when using 
foreign cutlery and weapons and domestic 
and agricultural implements as when wear- 
ing foreign clothing. -Brass-smiths, too, 
have been. largely ousted by their foreign 
competitors. In pre-British India there 
-were,a thousand sea-ports, which kept 
busy thousands upow™thousands of work- 
Anen, skilled and unskilled, in building, re- 


pairing and manning various sizes and . 


sorts of river-crafts and séa-going vessels’ 
Their occupation is gone. 
- Nothing but freedom and independence 


can build up again the bodies, minds.and.- 


characters of the Indian people. This free- 
dom and independence must 16t be 
thought of as merely political. In the 
‘social and religious spheres of our fives, 
too, we must be democratic, free and 
fraternal, 


“Social Adaptibility. 


7 Qne reason why individuals fail in the 
struggle for existence is that they can- 
“not adapt: themselves to their environ- 
‘ment. When they lose their adap- 
tibility, they grow weak, fall ill, decay, 
‘or die. What is true of individuals 
is true also of communities. Peoples, 
communities and groups become de- 
.cadent if their adaptibility diminishes or 
“disappears. The decadence of Hindu so- 
“ciety has for one of its causes this decrease 
or disappearance of adaptibility. The 


‘many smritis, samhitas or lawbooks of the | 
‘Hindus differ from one another in many - 


respects, showing that they were compos- 
ed in different ages or regions to suit difter- 
ent circumstances. The late Rai Bahadur 
‘Srisa Chandra Vasu Vidyarnava was right 
‘in holding that the “Smritis are not like 


-the Vedas, considered to be eternal and’ 
Every Yuga-or Cycle had’ 


unchangeable. 
ats own Smriti.” They ‘were brought - 
.into existence as circumstances called for 


them, ; Thos there can be no doubt that 
pie ng dot vee ge ae nem ete = ‘ | | 


“hammedan Rule. 
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the Devala ere as 5 printed 3 in ne collate 
tion of 27 Smritis published by the Anan- 
dasram of Poona was composed when 


“Sindh was invaded. by the Arabs in the 


8th century A. D. The opening verses of 
that smrith bring out this fact .very 
clearly.” (Introduction to the English 
translation of Yajnavalka Smritiby R. B. 
Srisachandra Vasu, Panini Office, Allah- 


abad). In this same introduction Devala 


is identified with the ‘sea-port of Daibul 
whose sieze and capture by Mohammad 
Kasim in 712 A. D. is described by, Stanley 
Lane-Poole in Mediaeval India Under Mo- 
, “Some of the inhabi- 
tants of Sindh either voluntarily embraced 
the religion of the invaders or were for- 
cibly converted to it. It was necessary to 
bring back the lost men to the fold of 
Hinduism. The Devala Smriti shows not 
only the tolerant nature but statesman- 
like grasp of its author.” This smriti con- 


‘tains only 90 verses, and prescribe the ex- 


piatory rites to-be performed by the Hindu 
men and women-who had been converted 


to Mohammedanism and wanted to be ‘re- 


admitted into the Hindu fold. Expiatory 
rites for the readmission even of such 
women as had borne children .by Musal- 
man fathers are prescribed therein. Such 
prescriptions are also to be’ found in 


‘Brihad-yama Smriti (V. 6).. 


Attempts are now being made to .te- 
Hinduize those who have been converted 
by. the Moplahs by force. There are pre“ 
cedents and prescriptions for such re-con- 
version to be found in .the smritis. If 
Hindu, Society had been as vigorous 
to-day as some centuries back, perhaps a 


new smtiti would have been compiled 


from the old ones by some new law-giver. 
But as it has lost the power to give 
birth to new law-givers, its orthodox reli- 
gious leaders will ne doubt take advantage 
of the old smritis. 


Conversion and ‘Proselytisation: 


Properly speaking conversion isa ‘radi- 
cal change of heart by: which a man‘is 
led:‘to make righteousness the law of his 
life. The profession of a new creed by a 


' person does not ee lead to conver- 


sion in this sense Yet it is es only, kind 
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of religious change thet is worth while 
The mere substitution of one sectarian 
hame for another is valueless. Proselyti- 
sation which makes one spiritually arro- 
gant, narrow in outlook, fanatical and 
unneighbourly, is highly undesirable. 
Hindu Society presents a happy hunting 
ground for proselytising religions, to 


avery great extent, because of its notions. 


of “untouchability” and the gradation of 
castes by which persons are ranked as 
pure or impure, worthy or unworthy of 
honour, qualified or unqualified for certain 
high or sacred functions, etc., merely 
because of their birth, not because of 
character and intellectual attainments 
and spiritual excellence. 
“Pussyfoot” Johnson. 

The two most numerous religious com- 
munities in India are the Hindus and the 
Musalmans. Drinking is forbidden in the 
scriptures of both. And’ neither among 
Hindus nor among Musalmans is drinking 
a generally prevalent social practice. In 
the Christian countries of Europe and 
America drinking is or recently was a 
generally prevalent social practice, and it 
is or in recent times was openly indulged 
inin respectable society. From oné such 
country Mr.\‘‘Pussyfoot” Johnson came 
to India to strengthen the movement for 
the prohibition of liquor. In his country, 
where atone time the majority were 
drinkers, prohibition is'the law of the 
land. In India even the enlightening con- 
tact of the West has not yet converted the 
majority into drinkers. Therefore, if the 
people could have their’ way, they would 
certainly put. a stop to the liquor traffic. 
While, therefore, we thank Mr. Johnson 
for his friendly interest in India, we wish 
‘him to inderstand that one of the most 


effective means to put an end to the pro- .. 


duction and sale of intoxicating ‘liquors 
is to place political power in the hands of 
the people. We know his visit had no 
political object, But it is because without 
political power in our hands what he and 
we desire cannot -be brought about, we 
would urge him and his countrymen to 
actively’ sympathise with the movement 
for the complete politieal enfranchise- 
ment of India. a ae : 
se iphones ao ah 2a ee ee 


“mate victory is certain. 
not among the sufferers, our sympathies 
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In the long run repression has not beer” 

a successful policy in any country. Tem= 
porary success it has had in many of: 


‘most or all countries where it has been’ 


tried, with a view to curb or put down’ 
movements for the attainment ‘of political 
freedom. The present campaign of repres-: 
sion may -succeed or may not succeed ; no 
definite prophecy can be made. What can 
be confidently and definitely said‘is that: 
even if all the leaders and followers of the: 
present day movement could be removed. 
from the scene of their activities, that’ 
would produce only a temporary jul. - AL 
stronger and more widespread movement. 
is sttre to follow in the near future. Ulti- 
Though we are 


are entirely with the innocent sufferers, . _ 

We have said above that it cannot be 
definitly prophesied whether the present 
campaign of repression will succeed or not. 
Judging from the signs of the times, how?. 
ever, it seems that it will fail. For, those 
who are being arrested and sent to jail. 
are facing imprisonment unmoved, nay. 
with joy ;.those who are given the option. 
of giving bailor paying a fine or going. 
to jail, prefer to go to jail; and those 
who are going to jail are receiving um 
usual honours from their countrymen; the. 
Karachi Resolution which is one. of the: 
causes of the prosecutidfi of the Ali: 


‘Brothers and several other leaders hag 


been repeatedly reaffirmed in public 
meetings in various places and by the. 
All-India members of the Congress organi- 
sation; and the fatwa signed by 500. 
ulemas which was seized and proscribed 
‘by the Government has been reprinted 
and, publicly distributed in various: 
places: 

Men dressed ina little brief: aehone 
have the blundering habit of doing the: 


‘wrong thing. We recognise that there’ 


are only two ways of dealing with the} 
situation, the right way being to enable’ 
the péople to win the. Swara} or selftrale 
they long for, and the wrong way being’ 
to repress all those who have that desire. 
We recognise that, “perhaps with one exs 


eeptone or a few ee it 1 is not i in a the 


nowet ot the ree erore of the 
British Government to adopt the right 
way, and therefore they are obliged to 
dave recourse to the wrong method. It 
may be that most of them do this not 
wholly because they are obliged to do so, 
out partly because their preference and 
nelination lie that way. But what we 
‘annot understand is why they are so 
‘oolish as to seek unnecessarily to humi- 
jate those whom they seek to repress. 
Men. who, if they liked, could have furnish- 
d security or paid a fitie but who prefer 
nstead to go to jail, are certainly not in 


he least likely to try to escape from cus-_ 


ody. They are, moreover, not murderers, 
robbers, housebreakers or dangerous cri- 
ninals. 
them together ? If anything, instead of 
aumiliating them in the eyes of their coun- 
srymen, it raises them in their esteem and 
snhances their sympathy. And handcufis 
and chains: will certainly not intimidate 
those for whom imprisonment has no 
errors, Why speak of imprisonment ? 
There are men whom the certainty of life- 
ong transportation will not deter from 
joing their duty. Even the fear ‘of death 
$a vanishing quantity among the chosen 
spirits. 


The situation being what it is, the 


position of those of our countrymen who, 
really or in name, are members of the 
jrovincial and imperial governments, 
‘annot but excite a feeling of pity or revrl- 
sion. It is not difficult to believe that 

nany or most or all of them accepted their 
sfices partly at least’ from a desire to 
serve their country. But may it be asked, 


what they are doing at the present junc. 


care ? Some of them have been journalists 
and most have had something to do with 
oublic life. Either in the pages of news- 
papers or from public platforms they have 
repeatedly given expression to the belief 
chat repression never ultimately succeeds 
to which we are giving expression. Where 
is that belief gone ? Was it the fantasy 
ofa dreamrora reality? If they are-still 
urging that belief on their European 
colleagues, the effect is not apparent to 
the public. If they are not urging it, 
ifiving “given it up, will they make a 
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Why then handcuff them-or chain . 
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reasons for the new faith that is in them ? 
- Ifour quondam public men had accepted 


-office on the tnderstariding that they 


would not accept any salary or wotild 
accept only an allowance of Rs. 1000 
per mensem, according to a widely express- 
ed :public desire, their present position 
would not have been ,so odious or se- 
pitiable. They cannot now convince the 
public that they have been incurring odium 
by continuing in office only from a sense 
of public duty ; their big salaries prevent 
people from implicitly believing any such 
thing even though it - be possibly true. 
If they had accepted office on the condi- 
tion that it would be honorary or would 
carry monthly allowance of . Rs. 1000, 
their present position would “have 
been better. Moreover, the. fact of our 
own countrymen doing onerous duties’ 
honestly at less than one-fifth the salaries 
of their European colleagues would have 
increased our self-respect and would have 
given us immense political leverage. .. 


The Balance of Studies. 


In the course of a speech which Principal 
Heramba Chandra Moitra ~delivered at 
the Congress of Universities at Oxford on 
July 5, 1921, and which has been printed 
in The Inquirer of London (September. 17, 
1921), he said :— 


Iv is nearly a century since Rammohun Roy 
urged the British Government to introduce a 
system of liberal Western education in India on 
the ground that his countryinen suffered from 
the want ofa knowledge of the useful sciences, 
as Europe had suffered before the foundations 
of modern science were laid by Bacon. But 
only’a small proportion of our students can find 
accommodation in the science classes of Indian 
universities. The New University Regulations, 
based on the recommendations of the Indian 
Universities Commission, have, we gtatefully 
admit, given an impetus to ‘the teaching of 
‘science by requiring students to go through a 
specified course of laboratory work under come 
petent instructors and by thecreation of degrees 
in science. Andthe Calcutta University, I rejoice 
iti being able to say, has been enabled, by the 
generosity of two of our most ‘distinguished 
countrymen, to establish a science college in 
Calcutta for those post-graduate students who 
are unable to join either of the two Government 
colleges in Bengal which carry science teaching 
beyond - the graduate stage. This new institue.. 
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tion is rendering an invaluable service to our 
eountry by providing facilities for research for 
Indian professors who are not in Government 
service, But the demand ia Bengal fora know- 
ledge of some sciences—notably physics and 
chemistry—is far in excess of what the institu- 
tions working-under the university are able to 
meet. The demand is perfectly legitimate, and 
an earnest effort should be madeby Government 
and by the educated public to meet it. 


It was only to be expected that a 
‘thinker and a man of culture of the stand- 
ing of Principal Moitra would not extol, 
and strengthen the demand for, scientific 
studies alone. He rightly stood up for all 
those other studies also which goto the 
making of men. Said he :— 


We cannot, however, ignore the fact that 
there is a tendency on the part of many, both 
in the East and ‘West, to assume that a know- 
ledge of science is the only knowledge worth 
seeking, The materialistic bent of the present 
age 1s reflected in this as in so many other 
aspects of the life and thought of these times. 

It should be the aim of every great seat of 
Jearning to lay the utmost stress on the princi- 
ple ofthe unity of knowledge and the variety 
as well as the vastness of the fields which 
await exploration—nay, to impress upon the 
student the fact that there are regions of study 
and thought that now lie beyond the ken 
of the human mind. This can only be done 
not merely by providing a comprehensive 
scheine of studies in which every important 
branch of knowledge has its due place, but by 


taking steps to make the student belonging ~ 


to a “particular department or section of a 
tiniversity realize that thereis much to be known 
outside the limits of the patticular -branch of 
knowledge with which he is immediately 
concerned, About halfa-century ago an eminent 
educationist of this country said that, ‘while 
the older practice in education was to aim at 
_the discipline of the mind,” ‘‘the modern seeks 
tostore it with imformation.” Every course 
of study provided by a university should be 
judged, not merely as a means of storing the 
mind with information, but as an instrument 
for promoting the discipline of the mind. The 
value of instruction in the elements of science, 
asa means of making the student acquire the 
| habits of close attention to facts and careful 
reasoning, is universally recognized; and none 
| would deny the necessity of ineludiag such in-- 
struction as an essential clement. in a’ scheme 
‘of university education. But the seekers of 
knowledge suffer as much from vanity and a 
tendency” to dogmatize on things about which 
they know nothing as from inattention to facts 
and illogical reasoning, Somecontinental univer- 
_ Sities have, Tlearn, come to realize the neces- 
sity. af the tnd of philosophy as a means of 
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enabling science students to perceive the ones 
of science and recognize the existence of spherés 
of knowledge requiring the play of other 
faculties and the use of other apparatus thai 
those that are needed in the study of material 
phenomena; and they have accordingly made 
the study of philosophy compulsory. It is a 
question worthy ofserious consideration whe: 
ther these students of our universities who 
liave not taken up philosophy as a subject of 
study before graduation, should not be required 
-to attend acourse of lectures on that subjecs 
after they have passed their degree examina? 
tion. There will, of course, be wide differences 
of opinion as to ‘the means to be employed fax 
the attainment of the object I have indicated: 
But all supporters of liberal education ought 
to accept the principle, that every great seat 
of learning should aspire to make the seeker of 
knowledge realize that the fabric of culture is 
a house of many mansions. . ee 


India has been pre-eminently a land: Of 
meditation, contemplation, and thought: 
In Indian Universities the view-point. of 
Principal Moitra, which is that of all sané 
thinkers, ought to recieve due recognitions 
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~ Commercial and Industrial 
Concessions. . 
It was a‘véry sane advice given to a 
Japanese gentleman by Herbert Spencer 
that the Japanese government should not 
give any commercial or industrial conces: 
sions to any European nation in Japad: 
The grant of such concessions ultimately 
leads to the-annexation or what the 


modern Europeans call conquest of thé 


country which grants them concessions. 
It is the introduction of the thin end of 
the wedge in the body politic of the conces- 
sidn-giving country, which brings about 
its subversion and ruin. Very truly has 
an American author said :-— 3 


“The most refined methods of eaneaeee 
are through loans and railways. The weak 
natioa borrows, and the interest is not paid. 
The lender takes possession of the custom houses 
to collect the interest on the debt and itis very 
easy for custom house control to spread to the 
control of the towns and then the country....:; 
By the railway conquest, the undeve oped 
nation agrees that a railway shall be built in 
its territory by representatives of some more 
powerful nation. Such were the Russian 
railways, across Manchuria to Vladivostok 
and to Port Arthur. The railways andthe 
_ workers thereon alae _Bhojecughs 4 : The 
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difference bet ween seliee protection and an 
army isa line that has never been pointed out 


and Russian soldiers in great multitudes entered. 
Manchuria, which the whole world recognized . 


in a few years as essentially a Russian province, 
as Egypt is an English province, despite the 
sovereign claims ofan orate Khedive in Cairo 
aud a‘ despotic Sultan in Constantinople. By 
the war of 1904 Japan took the rights to. some 
of the Manchurian railways from Russia by 
force. China was no less dismembered by the 
change in concessionaires who were really 
conquerors.” " 


_ The ruin of Indian-trades and snduatiies 
as well as the political downfall of India 
may be said to have. dated from the 
day when the Mogul Emperor with the 
generosity and magnanimity charactetistic 
of an Asiatic Sovereign granted such terms 
to the foreign Christian merchants of the 
British nationality trading in India which 
no modern Christian power would ever 


think of giving to any Christian or non-. 


Christian people. Under the guise of 


traders, the foreigners were conspiring for’ 


the conquest of India. Unfortunately 
the plot of the scheming and designing 
foreigners was not discovered, nay, not 
“ven suspected by the simple-minded 
folks of that country. Whether the latter 
svould have been able to avoid being 
entrapped in the net which the foreigners 
were weaving round them, had they dis- 
covered or even suspected it in time isa 
question . which it is not tecessary to 
consider here. But ever since the British 
acquired power in India, it has been their 
systematic ‘policy not to develop and en- 
courage the indigenous industries and 


trade of India and to paint Indians as- 


lacking’ in energy-and business capacity, 
incapable of organizing industries, 
hoarding their wealth and not investing 
the same for the creation and maintenance 
of new industries. All this animus 
against Indians is explained by the proverb 
which says that “one hates the person 
whom he has injured.” f 

Even when India shall have won swataj 
the foreign owned railways, industries 
and other business enterprises will most 


Commercial Geography by 
New York. nie Holt and 


i Industyial and 
J. Russell Smith, 
Company, 1913. 
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in economic bondage, which may aga 
lead to political bondage. 


“On Some Matter Concerning the 
Andhan Inscriptions.” 
The Calcutta Review has published ; 
article by Babu N. G. Majumdar with t 
above title. Therein the writer says :— 


In the June number’ of the Modern Revi 
has appeared an editorial note publishing pho 


- graphic facsimiles of Professor- Luders’ a 


Professor Bhandarkar’s remarks on the subje 
And the note cunningly says, “there the ty 
discoveries made and published Ae aes 
1913 by Professor Luders are described by 4 

D. 8: Bhandarkar under the caption origit 
research without any credit being given tot 
Berlin Professor,’ and adds: “Weare unal 


to tinravel the mystery * whose original resear 


is described in the page, reproduced, Profess 
Luders’ or professor Bhandarkar’s ? 
Again :— . 

The apparently: well-informed Editor : 
“We understand that the Berlin P1 
fessor wrote a letter from Charlottenbu: 
dated the 2ist February, 1913, to Mr. D. 
Bhandarkar to make those discoveries knov 
to him.’”’ I asked Professor Bhandarkar wl 
ther he was aware of any such letter. And 
informed me that, although he could not vou 
for the correctness of this date, he distinctly : 
membered that some such letter had be: 
received from Professor Luders, éte. 


‘The writer adds :—~ 


I then seized the opportunity of asking Pr 
fessor Bhandarkar whose discovery it real 
was in regard to the initial compound letter 
Castana’s father’s name andits equivalent — 
the Greek Z to represent some Seythian soun 
that is to say, whether the credit for it was di 
to Professor Luders for announcing it in t. 
Sitzungsberichte in 1913 orto Professor Bha 
darkat himself for giving it out in the Progre 
Report of the Western Circle in 1915, exact 
two years after Professor Luders’ paper: appea 
ed. Aud to my extreme surprise Profess: 
Bhandarkar at once replied that the discover 


was neither his nor Professor Luders’, and thz 


it was announced more than twenty years ag 
by no less’ an illustrious scholar than Pand 
Bhagwanlal Indraji. 

We. wanted to know whose origin: 
The writer says, accor 
Bhandarkar, it wa 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s. Itis clea 
‘then that Professor Bhandarkar claime 
Mhat. to be his original research 10 - AOL. 
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but he also adds that 
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each to ‘be entrut - 
ed with this duty. f for 
_ orthodox Hindug ¢ are 
Tess - likely. 


peal is 3 like, The mb writer, though a son, and a  Sanahek: wit 
an orthodox Hindu, deeply loved and During his life time he estab 
d him, and looked forward with krit library. He house 
to a. visit to the Pandit when- building specially . 


he happened to be purpose and sae it" 


valued and. kalay” after his mot 
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widow and his son during their lives, left 


all his property, worth more than a lakh, 


for the above-named library, for the educa- 
tion of anumber of poor students, for a 
Sanskrit school, and for the promotion of 
the cause of education and learning in 
other ways. +: 


The Army and the Press. — 


_ For some time past, the military autho- 
rities in India have been trying to culti- 
vate good relations with the conductors 
of Indian newspapers in India. We do not’ 
want to assume that this endeavour is not 
sincere. On the contrary, taking it for 
granted that it is a genuine attempt, we 
wish to observe that the only right way 
to win the good opinion and disarm the 
criticism of independent and patriotic Indi- 
an journalists is to Indianise and nation- 
alise the Indian army as fast as possible, 
to.make ‘its numerical strength strictly 
commensurate with India’s needs, and to 
make it as efficient as the army of Japan 
at the same proportionate cost as the 
Japanese people have to bear, bearing in 
mind the fact that the Japanese are a_tich- 
er people than the Indians. It will not: do 
for some English military officers merely to 
be polite and smooth-spoken in their visits 
to Indian editors. It will not do merely to 
say, aS a military officer is reported to 
have done in Bombay, that it will take at 
least 25 years to officer the Indian army 
with competent Indian military leaders 
and make it sufficient for the defence of the 
country. A real, sincere and adequate 
beginning must at once be made..: The dis- 
tinction between military and non-military 
races must be given tip in practice, The 


choice of candidates for training as military . 


officers should not be practically confined 
to the effete sd-called aristocracy. The 
class which moulds and leads thought in 
the country should also be drawn upon. 

If all the officers of the Indian army are 
to be Indians in 25 years, let the present 
total number of English officers in the 
Indian army be made known and let the 
number of Indians recciving the king's 
. Commission every year be equal to at least 
five per cent of this total number. This is 


ethe-thinimtm sehich. ought to be done.. 
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spending crores upon crores for 1603 


‘treasure.has helped ).to extend the.B 
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In addition whenever an Indian officer dieg 


or is disabled or retires, his successag 
should be an Indian. OS 

Let not the army absorb the greatet 
portion of India’s revenues. Sanitation; 
agriculture, industries, irrigation, arg: 
education have been hitherto wofully neg; 
lected. Let these receive as much of the 
care, encouragement and revenues of the} 


‘state as the Japanese Government, for! 


example, has bestowed on these departs 
ments in Japan in proportion to her totak 
revenues. it will be said that India’g 
present rate of military expenditure is: 
necessary tomake her army efficient ang 
up-to-date. Inreply, it may be observeda 
that the Japanese army was made as effiss 
cient as any European army in less thas# 
fifty years since the commencement of ‘its; 
organisation and training on Western 
lines and it defeated during that period: 
one of the most powerful of European 
warlike nations; but -that even .aftes 
150 years of British training and equips 
ment of her army at the expenditures 
of untold wealth, India is. practically% 
told to he afraid of Afghanistan, a countrys 
which contains one-fiftieth or one-sixtieth? 
of the population of India. If aftet 

















years, English military officers have nots 
been able to make the Indian armyt 
respected or feared by Afghanistan, hows 
can we have faithin their ability or their? 
intention to make our army really effiei=¥ 
ent by spending additional countless: 
crores ? . The conclusion is irresistible that: 





for more than 150 years the military, 


authorities in this country either have: 
not wanted to make the Indian army: 
equal in fighting ability, strength and’ 
equipment to European armies and theress 
fore squandered our revenues in pampe; 
ering themselves and their kith and keg’ 
or that though they had the intentiott 
they had not the capatity to give our 
men the needful training and equipment. : 
Great Britain has derived great advant-'3 
age from her connection with India. Shes 
has not spent a pice of her own in establis3 
shing and extending her empire in Indiaza 


Outside India, too, India’s blood , auth 
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RSinpire. “i heretone: if now it be found that, 
after meeting adequately the needs of 
‘sanitation, education, irrigation, agri- 
culture ‘and industries, India cannot 
‘Spend as much forher army as in the 
‘opinion of the British military authorities 
“She Ought ‘to, it is the bounden duty of 
>Great Britain to supplement’ India’s 
Hrésources by an adequate contribution 
from the British public treasury. We. 
cannot bea willing and consenting party 
sto placing most of our resources in the 
‘mands of the British military authorities 
"jn India in the hope (which wé do not 
entertain) that they will use them to 
‘make India invulnerable and her army 
‘tinconquerable by any aggressors. For, 

as indicated above, these authorities have 
‘either not been ‘faithful to their trust or 
‘they have not been the possessors of the 
“Fequisite: ability to make India self-suffi- 
‘cient for defensive purposes. 


The All-India Congress-Committee’s 
Resolutions. 


” Barly in October last the’ All-India 
“Congress Committee met in Bombay and 
‘passed the following resolutions :— 


1, The Working Committée congratulates the 
Ali Brothers and companions upon their prosecu- 
‘tion and having considered the Karachi Khila- 
-fat Conference resolution regarding military 
“Service under Government, the Working Commit- 
‘tee isof opinion that the resolution virtually 
‘ceafiirms the principlelaid down by the Calcutta 
Special ‘Congress and the Nagpur Congress last 
year that it is contrary to national dignity and 
‘pational interest for any Indian to engage of 
-remmain in Government service in any capacity 
whatsoever (then reasons are given), The Work- 
ing Committee has been only deterred from 
‘ealling out the soldiers and civilians in the name 
‘of the Congress because the Congress is. not yet 
ready to support these Government servants 
s~vho may leave Government service and who 
may not be able themselves to find means of 
livelihood. The Committee, however, is of 
opinion that in pursuance of the spirit of the 
-Congress N C 0 resolution, it is the clear duty 
‘of every Government employee whether soldier 
or civilian who can support himself without 
Congress assistance to leave such sérvice. The 
‘Committee draws the attention of all Indian 
‘soldiers and police to the fact that carding and 
hand spinning and hand weaving afford them 
-by undergoing training for a brief period 
Rongurable means of independent livehhood. 
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@ ommittee further is of opiaion. that the | 
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reasons given for the prosecution with velcrence 
to the Karachi- resolution constitute undue 
interference with religious liberty. 

2. The Working Committee regrets that 
the boycott of foreiga cloth, while it has made 
considerable progress during the last two 
months, has not been so coniplete and appeals 
to Congress organisations to put forth special 
efforts. | 

3. The Working Committee considers it not 
possible to authorise any plan of general civil 
disobedience in any Congress district or province 
where effective boycott of foreign cloth had not 
been brought about and spinning and weaviug 
had not heen developed so as to produce 
sufficient “Khaddar” for the wants of the dis- 
trict. The Committee however authorises civil. 
disobedience by. individuals who may. be 
prevented in the prosecution of Swadeshi 
propaganda provided it is done under the 
authority of the Provincial Congress Committee 
and that the Provincial Congress Committee 
is assured of non-violent atmosphere- being 
retained. 

Speaking generally, we consider these 
resolutions, reasonable. We cannot pro- 
nounce any opinion on the last sentence 
of the first resolution, as we have not 
read “the reasons given for the prosecu- 
tion with reference to the Karachi resolu- 
tion.” . 
The following further resolutions were 
passed -by the Congress Working Com- 
mittee at Bombay on October 5 :— 

The Working Committee is. of opinion that on 
the day of the landing of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, there should be a general voluntary 
“hartal”’ throughout , India, As to the effective: boy- 
cott of any public welcome to His Royal Highness 
during his visit to the different cities of India, the 
Working Committee leaves the arrangements inthe: 
hands of the respective Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees. 


.With reference to the resolution on the foreign 
policy, referred specially by the All-India “Congress 


- Committee held at Bombay in July tothe Working 


Committee, the latter is of opinion that the Congress 
should let it be known to the neighbouring and other 
States :— 

(a) That the Government of India in no way fepre- 
sent Indian opinion and that their policy has ‘been 
traditionally guided by the consideration more of hold- 
ing India under subjection than of protecting her 
borders. 

(ob) That India, as a self-governing country, can 
have nothing to, fear from.the neighbouring States, 
or any State, as her people havé no designs upon 
any of them and has no intention of establishing any 
trade relations hostile to, or not desired by the peoples 
of such States, and the people of India regard most 
treaties entered into with the Imperial Government 
by the neighbouring States as mainly designed by 
the oe to. Papeete the © exploitation | “of: India :, 
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be Imperial Powers and would, therefore, urge the 
States, having no ill-will against the people .of India 
and having no desire to injure her interests, to. refrain 
from entering into any treaty with the Imperial 
Power. | 

The Committee wishes to assure Muslim States 
that when India has attained self-government, her 
foreign policy will naturally be always guided so as 
to respect religious obligations imposed upon Muslims 
by Islam, Whilst such is the view of the Working 
Committee on the foreign policy, the Committee. is 
unwilling to let it go forth as. the opinion of the All- 
India Vongress Committee without its being fully 
discussed by the public and adopted at a meeting of 
the latter. The Committee, therefore, authorises 
the secretary to circulate its opinion to the Press as a 
draft prepared for public criticism and for submission 
to the All-[ndia Corigress Committee for adoption. | 


We consider these resolutions also to 
be reasonable. 


Leading Non-co-operators’ 
; Manifesto. 


The following manifesto has been issued 


by the Non-e -co-operators who have signed 
it :—~ 


In view of the prosecution of the Ali Brothers 
and others for the reasons stated in the Govern- 
meat of Bombay communique, dated the 15th 
September, 1921, we the undersigned, speaking 
in our individual capacity, desire to state that 
it is the inherent right of every one to express 
his opinion without restraint about the proprie- 
ty of citizeris offering their services to, or remain- 
ing in the employ of the Gover nment, whether 
in the Civil or the Military department. 

We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion 
that it is contrary to national dignity for any 
Indian. to serve as a civilian and more especially 
as a soldier under a system of Government 
which has brought about India’s economic, 
moral and political degradation and which 
has used the soldiery and the police for -repress- 
ing national aspirations, as for instance at 
the time of the Rowlatt Act agitation, and 
which has used the soldiers for “crushing the 
liberty of the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Turks 
and other nations who have done no harm 
to India. 

We are also of opinion that itis the duty 
of every Indian soldier and civilian to sever 
his connection with the Government and find 
some other means of livelihood. 

Bombay, 4th October, 1921, 6-50 p. m. 

Abdul Bari, Lucknow ; Abul Kalam Azad, 
Calcutta; Motilal Nehra; Allahabad : Sarojini 
Naidu, .Bombay:; Vallabhbhai J. Patel, Abmed- 
abad; N. C. Kelkar, Poona : Gangadhar Bal: 
kristina Deshpande, Belgaum ; M. A. Ansari, 
Delhi; Jamnalal Bajaj, Bombay ; D. V. Gokhale, 
Poona’ S. G. Banker, Bombay; alone cy 
> Nehru, Allahabad; S. E. Stokes, Kotgarh ; : 
of Bee Agiracti 5 qe 
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K. M.: Abdul Ghaffur, ‘Delhi - ‘Erishnaji Mi 
Karguppi, Belgaum ; Konda Venkatapaiy 
Guntur ; G. Harisarvottam Rao, 
Azad: Sobhaui, Cawnpore; Hasrat Moh: A 
Cawnpore ; Mahadeo H. Desai, Satyagrahag 
Ashram, Sabarmati; Barjorji Pramji Bharuchay 
Bombay ; Jairamdas Dowlatram, Hyderabady 
Sind ; M. K. Gandhi, Satyagrabashram, Sabats 
mati ; M. M. H.j. M. Chotani, Bombay Lae 
pat Rai, Lahore ; Ajmal Khan, Delhi ; Kubas’ 
‘Ahmedabad ; V.J. Patel, Bandra ; Mi 
R. Jaykar, Bombay’: c: Rajgopalachari, Made 
ras; Lakhmidas Rowji Tairsee, Bombay ; Unia A 
Sobani, Bombay ; M. R. Cholkar, Nagpur, C."R 
Vv. V. Dastane, Bhusawal ; Ahmed Haji Siddicg 
Khatri, Bombay ; Gudur Ramchandra Rae 
Gudirada, Krishna District, Andhra; D. 5S. Vig 
jayrao, Lahore; B. L. Subbaramanyya, ‘Andhray 
Guntur; Anasuya Sarabhai, Ahmedabad’# 
Jitendralal Bannerji, Calcutta; Mushir Husay 
Kidwai, Delhi; Shyam Sunder Chakravartg 
Calcutta ; Rajendra Prasad, Patna ; 
Moonje, Nagpur; Yakub Hasan, Madras ; . + 
L. Subbaramayya, Andhra, ae 
Holding the opinions that they do ag 
considering the position which they occupy 
in the Non-co-operation movement, 4, 
would have been~ inconsistent and une 
worthy conduct on their part, if at th, 
present juncture they had not ‘issued sucky 
a manifesto. If we had been-among the 
leaders and the adherents of the movement! 
in its entirety, we too would -certainig 
have signed it. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Appeal in = 
the Event of His Arrest. | 


“Presistent rumours supposed to be wel 
founded were brought to me in Madras and 
have been repeated with greater emphasis “i 
Bombay that my arrestis imminent. If © the 
tumour is well-founded, the Government. will 
certainly deserve congratulations for consistency 
after the arrest of the Ali Brothers and theig 
co-prisoners, for, now the battle is being waged 
not against. violence, so-called or real, or incites 
ment thereto, but against the very principle-26f 
Non-Co-operation for which the Congress ane 
the Khilafat Committees stand,. and that 
principle is promoting disaffection against . pac 
established Government and promoting Non-Cés 
operation with the Government by all classé 
including civilians and soldiers. The sudce 
of that propaganda, it is obvious, means +f 






















dissolution of the existing system of Governmg| 
and it would be unbecoming for those-who. 4; 

avowed Non-Co-operators to question any step 
-that the Government may take in order” a9 
erush the movement, and I cannot conceive: & 
more logical step than to arrest the autho ou 
uhe movement, > waleas the edmipisttator Ste Mg 





wre. we > 
&, ase : 


she wishes of the Non-Co-operators, The 
country has shown by its dignified calm attitude 
ufter the arrests of the Ali Brothers and others, 
chat it has realised the necessity of non-violence. 
-expect the retention of the same non-violent 
itmosphere after my arrest or that of any 
other worker. The people willshow their true 
sourage and appreciation of non-violence and 
of imprisonments for the sake of one’s religion 
and one’s country as an honour to be prized 
10t only by remaining absolutely peaceful but 
sy refraining from “hartals’ or any ‘such 
jemonstration, Any “‘hartal’ following the 
arrest of myself or any other worker would 
3e a breach of discipline, and, therefore, no 
mark of respect or affection for the arrested 
worker. The only way to show one’s regard is 
-@ demonstrate greater zeal in prosecuting the 
congress ._programme of Swadeshi and hasten 
she advent of Swaraj thereby. I would certainly 
=xpect, in the event of my arrest, every man and 
woman in India who believes in the message 
of Swadeshi, but through laziness or weakness 
has not yet discarded foreign cloth and taken 
to hand-spinning and hand weaving, to discard 
vil foreign cloth and take up the spinning 
wheel and the handloom. I would expect the 
Hindus on no account to relax their efforts for 


the Khilafat or barter it away for so-called 


Swaraj, for Swaraj, without the conciliation of 
the Mussulmans, is, in my opinion, an inconceiv- 


able thing.— . 
M. K, GANDHL” 


Though we cannot endorse in detail every 
Opinion expressed in the appeal, we appre- 
diate and commend its spirit and support 
its main underlying principles. We do 
not think itis morally obligatory, neces- 
sary and practicable for “every man and 
“woman in India who believes in. the 
amessage of swadeshi” to “take up the 
‘Spinning wheel and the handloom.” We 
have heard that Mr. Gandhiis himself an 
expert spinner and weaver, though he may 
not find it practicable to spin and weave 
évery day or weak or month as a calling ; 
but we have also heard that most, if not 
all, of the other leaders, do not -either 
Spin or weave. It would be both instruc- 
tive and interesting to havea list of the 
leading non-co-operating ladies and gentle- 
jen who spin and weaveas a matter of 
every-day routine. 

.. We believe in the law of, physical labour 
for every man and woman, though we 
are transgressors against it, and think 
that 












human society would be physically . 
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system intend to change it.in accordance with 


and morally healthier if all persons pro- 
duced something for human consumption 
by the labour of their own hands. Among 
articles of human consumption, food and 
clothing and dwelling-house are first 
necessities. If anyone produces food by 
growing grain, by kitchen-gardening or 
by fruit-growing, by the law of physical 
labour he would not be morally bound 
to spinor weave, though he may do so 
to supplement his income, or- as a matter 
of choice if he has leisure. Similarly, if a 
blacksmith or a carpenter ales parts of 
houses, or domestic or agricultural imple- 
ments, etc., they need not feel it obligatory 
for them to spin or to weave in addition, 
though they may do it as a matter of 
choice during their leisure hours, if any, or 
for suplementing their incomes. Similarly 
a potter may not feel called upon to spin 
or to weave in addition to making pots. 
There are other occupations necessary for 
the existence of ta civilised: society ; but all 


‘of them need not be mentioned. For city 


people who do not follow any productive 
profession or occupation essentially neces- 


sary for the existence of a civilised society, 


spinning is undoubtedly the easiest occu- 
pation involving physical labour, to take 
up for their own good and for the. service 
of humanity in India. 

 Itis true that spinning and weaving 
have a special claim on our leisure time, 
beéause India has to import some 60 crores 
worth of cotton goods which can be manu- 
factured in the country and thereby some 
part of the drain of wealth from India may 
be prevented and her economic condition 
may be improved’ and her economic in- 
dependence partly achieved. But, as we 
have indicated on a previous page, spin- 
ning and weaving are not the only essenti- 
al cottage industries which have been toa 


very great extent destroyed. The occupa- 


tion of the blacksmiths and some other 
Even 


quantities from Australia for the 
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for private consumption, Bearing these 
facts in mind and because food is more in- 
dispensable for existence than even cloth- 
ing, one may say that those who have the 
means aud the opportunity of producing 
food, may partly prevent the drain of 
India’s wealth by producing food and 
also serve humanity thereby. 


-.The Law of Productive Physical 
_ Labour. 


: Though, as we have said, we believe in 
the general applicability of the law of pro- 
ductive physical labour, we do not assume 
that there can be no exceptions to its 
general applicability. To illustrate what 
we mean, we quote below verse selections 
entitled ‘“‘The Téacher a Farmer’’ from 
Mr. K. J. Saunders’s ‘The Heart of 
Buddhism” in the Heritage 6f India series. 
They are from the Sutta Nipata, Uravagga. 


Thus have I heard : 

The Blessed One was dwelling in Magadha at 
Dakkhinagiri in the Brahman village Ekanala, 
where the Brahman Kasibhavadraga had five 
hundred ploughs at work; for it was the time 
of ploughing. One ‘morning the Blessed One, 
taking robe and bowl, came to the field where 
they were working. Now it was the time for 
breaking the fast, and he, awaiting his turn, 
stood on one side. 

The Brahman saw him standing there, and 
thus accosted him: ‘I, O recluse, plough and sow, 
and then only do-l eat. So should’st thou, O 
recluse, plough and sow and thereafter eat !’ 

‘Ialso,O Brahman, plough and sow,’ said 
he, ‘nor do leat till I have ploughed and sown,’ 

‘Nay, but I see no yoke nor plough, no 
ploughshare nor goad, no beasts of burden 
belonging to the Reverend Gautama.’ 

Then up spake the Blessed One again: ‘ 

‘I also, O Brahman, plough and sow, and 
having ploughed and sown, I[ eat.’- 

- To whom the Brahman made answer in these 
verses : 

‘O Gautama, if farmer thou 

As thou so brazenly declarest, 

Where are.thy oxen and thy plough ? 

Come, idle braggart, show us how 

The field for harvest thou preparest |’ : 


-To him ‘the Blessed one made answer :— 


‘A farmer I, good sir, indéed. : 
Right views my very fruitful seed ; 
The rain that waters it 13 Discipline. 
Wisdom herself my yoke and plough. 
(Brahman, do’st take my meaning now ?) 
The‘pole}is maiden Modesty, 

And Mindfulness the axle-tree ; 

e -Alertaces iuniy goad 3 aa0 eee aspen keen: aa 
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eantied: in Heiieht aad act and. speeel - 
With Truthfulness I weed the ground; | “:3% 
In gentle Kindliness I found | ae 
The Way of Salvation Ipreach. PE 0, 

My ox is Endeavour, ree 


Which beareth me ever ‘ 
Where Grief cometh never, wy 

To Nirvana, the Goal I reach. ae 
‘Sueh, good Brahman, is my farming, ak 
And it bears ambrosial crops } cot 
Whoso follows out my Teaching sgh 
Straight for him all sorrow stops.’ _ 
oe: 

Then the Brahman Kasibhavadraga poured 





rice-milk into a golden~bowl and offered tf 

the Blessed One, saying :— ; 
‘A Farmer thou in very sooth, “a 
Ambrosial is thy crop of Truth ! a 
Drink the rice-milk, sir, I pray thee ; 
Gladly do I now obey ‘thee ! 


The problem of culture versus activity: 
has exercised some of the best mtinds ing 
ancient India and ancient Greece, as also: 
some of the deepest thinkers in moder 
times. We. readin the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion ae Ethics, vol. IV, p. 361, pe 
‘Culture’ : 


“When contrasted with the outer life of actty 
ism, the interior and contemplative character 
of culture assumes the form of an intense prob: 
lem of values, _especially in an age where 
naturalism is exalted by science and wheré 
industrialism deafens the ear to the ‘Know thy 
self’ of intellectualismi. Hence, society hag 
scruples against culture, which, it is urged unfits} 
man for the life in the outer world amongst 
men and things. The antinomy between intellect 
and will has long affected the Indo-Germanié 
consciousness, and as far back as*the days of 
Vedanta philosophy it has sought to reconcilé: 
the conflicting claims of the Sankhya of though#! 
and the Yoga of action by declaring that the! 
pursuit of “knowledge and the performance -of 
work were both necessary to bring man to the 
highest spiritual state of workless contempla®, 
tion (Bhagavat Gita, Chapter V ).” 
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4 
Mr. Gandhi’s Appeal and ' ae 
the Khilafat. ‘ 


“In Mr. Gandhi’s appealin the event of: 
his arrest, he exhorts Hindus not to release 
their efforts for the Khilafat or barter it: 
away for a so-called Swaraj ; for Swaraj 
without the conciliation of Musalmatis iss, 
in his opinion an inconceivable thing. We: a 
too, think that only that kind of Swara aj 
can be attained, can be permanent, and is 
worth struggling for, which is considered: 
inclif} 
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ding the so-called untouchables), Bud- 
-dhists, Jains, Christians, Musalmans, Par- 


ry 


“sis, Sikhs, etc.; alike. 


:. Asregards the Khilafat, we certainly _ 
“desire that Turkey should have her just. 


ufights. We also desire that the Arabs, 
“Syrians and others who were or are under 
“Turkish sway, should have the right of 
_ self-determination just as weinsist that the 
“Irish, Egyptian, Indian and other subject 
-races should have that right. 

‘ Coming to the question of the Khilafat 
“proper, though we have not given up: our 
claim to the Hindu name and the Hindu 
_heritage, as we do not belong to: the or- 
=thodox ‘Hindu community, we cannot 
“pretend to speak in its name. We do not, 
-tofact, claim to represent or speak for any- 


body but ourselves. Our way of thought’ 


-and belief is far removed from that of those 
“who attach special sanctity to particular 
“places and persons and lines of persons. That 
“Being the case, 
‘anake any efforts for the Khilafat, though 
vwe are bound to make efforts for preven- 
. ting or removing forcible interference with 
-it and its rights and privileges by the 
British or any other non-Islamic power. 


“. Ig Hindu-Muslim Unity a 
ie Camouflage. 


oo Mr, M. K. Gandhi has criticised our 
“note in the last number entitled ‘““Cam- 
-ouflage”’. Evidently the heading has misled 
him. For he writes :— 

“> The talented editor has headed them with 
ethe word ‘Camouflage,’ and has evidently come 
¢¢o the conclusion that the unity is only so 
: called. In my opinion, however, it is not only 
-not a camouflage but is fast becoming a 
“permanent reality. I have made the admission 
“in these pages, that it is still a sapling requiring 
delicate handling. But it is certainly not a 
pretension or make-believe if only because both 
_tealise the truth of the common danger. 

™” We admit that the heading of the note 
was not’sufficiently descriptive of its con- 
tents ; it ought to have been more precise, 
definite and adequately descriptive, even 
though the attempt to make it so had 
omade it longer. But the contents show 
. quite clearly that it was not our intention 
“to say that all Hindus and Muslims who 
«prolessed to be an united nation were in- 


we cannot personally 
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sincere in their profession. What we 
meant was that Hindu-Moslem unity was 
largely (to what extent, it is difficult or 
rather impossible to say ) a camouflage; 
though sections of both the communities 
were really united at heart. In support 
of our assertion we quote the following 
sentence from our note -— 

“But we would not be misunderstood... Un- 
doubtedly among the best minds, with the 
growth of the coviction that India has no future 
apart from a real union of hearts among the 
rival communities, a strong current in favour 
of such a union has been making itself increasing- 
ly manifest, and in the political field, the union 
is already an accomplished fact.” - 

Mahatma Gandhi himself admits the 
ape of some of our remarks. Says 
€ i = 


It is unfortunately still true, that ‘the 
communal or the sectarian spirit is predominant. 
Mutual distrust is still there. Old memories 
are still alive. It is still true that at elections 
considerations not of fitness but of religion 
prevail. But to recognise these facts is to 
recognise the difficulty of union. When both 
parties know them and are honestly trying 
to aehteve unity in spite of them, it is hardly 
just to callthe attempt or, the limited achieve- 
ment a camouflage. 

So the factis admitted. How much of 
it one will state of one’s own accord for 
the good of India, how much of it one will 
admit afterit has been stated by some 
one else, or what name, fof the sake of 
brevity, one will give to it, are matters of 
minor importance, and may be left to the 
choice of individuals according to: their 
temperament and judgment. 

We had written :— 

“Even in places where patriotic feeling runs 
high, both among Hindus and Mahomedans, 
and in political meetings and public demonstra- 
tions, there is an exuberant display of mutual 
good-fellowship, the appeal of the Khilafat 
association against cow-killing leaves the Maho- 
medans cold and unresponsive,” etc. 

Mr. Gandhi writes in reply :— 

It is not correct to say that the appeal of 
the Khilafat associations against cow-killing 
leaves the Musalmans cold and unresponsive. 
In the first place isit not a cheering phenome- 
non that Khilafat workers themselves Musal- 
mans.are working to prevent cow killing? In 
the second place I venture to assure the editor 
that the appeal has had wonderftil success in 
almost all the parts of India, Is it a small 


matter that the burden of cow protection has | 


been taken over almost entirely by the Musal- 
inan workers? Was it not a soul-stirring thing 
for Hindus to witness Messrs. Chhotani and 
Khatri of Bombay reseuing hundreds of cows 
from their co-religionists and presenting them 
to the grateful Hindus. ? 

Weare glad and encouraged to have 
the assurance from the Mahatma, whose 
knowledge of these things is far greater 
than ours, that the appeal of the Khilafat 
associations against cow-killing has had 
wonderful success in almost all the parts 
of India. But we, too, can assure him that 
what we wrote was based on actual and 
stern facts. We are emboldened to think 
that the Mahatma will allow that we did 
not draw upon our imagination in wri- 
ting what we did, because he writes that 
“the appeal has had wonderful success 
in almost all the parts of India.” The 
places we had in mind, and which we do 
not think it right to name, are the parts 
where the appeal has not had any or 
much success. Our observation was not 
of universal application, We did not say 
that it was true of all places. : 


¢ 


The Mahatma devotes a large portion | 


of his article to proving that the unity 
between himself and the Ali brothers is 
very real. He need not have taken so 
much pains to prove the reality of the 
union of their hearts, so far as they them- 
selves are concerned, for we never ques- 
tioned it. | 

-The admission made in the second para- 
graph of his article, which wehave already 
quoted, is not the only one made by the 
Mahatma. For he writes: 

It is unfortunately true, that there are still 
Hindus and Musalmans who out of fear of one 
another consider foreign domination a necessity. 
And that has not alittle to do with the delay 
in the attainment of our goal. . 

This is one of the facts which has led 
us to consider Hindu-Moslem unity partly 
acamouflage. But while-saying this, we 
declare our acceptance of the following 

opinions of the Mahatma :— 

We donot yet clearly perceive that’ the 
possibility éf a free fight between the -two 
communities is a lesser evil than the existence of 


foreign domination. And if it is the interpost- 
tion of the British Government which keeps 


us: from. isang. ° one eee the sooner we 
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are lef free to fight, the be ivee for our £ inanhgodf 3 
our respective religions and our country. Tey 
will not be a new phenomenon if we foughes 
ourselves into sanity. The English carried onyé 
internecine warfare for twenty-one years before, 
they settled down to, peaceful. work. The? 

French fought among themselves with a savage 
ferocity hardly excelled during ,recent times.. 

The Americans did nothing better before they. + 
evolved their commonwealth. Let us not nag, 
our unmanliness for fear of fighting amongst”. 
ourselves, e 


There is one other passage in the Mahat: 
ma’s article on which we wish to make:a ce 


few observations. He writes :— 
The able writer of the notes loves unity as’ 
much as any of us and suggests that there must? 
he ‘a root and branch change, a radical trans-:: 
formation and reconstruction from the founda: 
tion.’ But he leaves the reader to guess the% 
remedy. It would have been better if he hadé 
made concrete suggestions. He would evidently 
have us intermarry and interdine if only by 
way of a beginning. If thatis the radical trang-% 5 
formation desired by him and if it is a condi-'s 
tion precedent to the attainment of Swaraj, [3 s 
very much fear that we would have to wait 
at least for a century. It is tantamount tae 
asking Hindus to give up their religion. I do nots eA 
say that it is wrong to do so, but I do suggest © 


co 
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that it is reformation outside practical politics, 
-And when that transformation comes, 


if it is 

ever to come, it will not be Hindu- Muslim unit yess 
And what the present movement is aiming at.” 

is to achieve unity even whilst a devout Musal.; a 
man tetains his faith intact and a devout 
Hindu his. Ihave therefore often said to mys 
audiences, that the Ali Brothers and I serve’ 
as an object lesson to all Hindus and Musaks 
mans in Hindu+Muslim unity. yd 


Mr. Gandhi is right when. he says,” 


“Tt would have been better if he had: 


made concreté suggestions” for “a root 
and branch change, a radical transforma-’: 
tion and re-construction from the founda: : 
tion.” Butitis not always possible, in® 
writing what are mere “Notes,” to deal 
exhaustively with such difficult and vast? 
subjects, as for example, national recon. 
struction. Most probably the Mahatma. 
does not usually read the Modern Review: 
or Prabasi. Therefore we may. be excused? 
for pointing out that we have more than’: 
once written that it would he better if he: 

described in detail what he meant by ther! 
removal of untouchability,on which he hag, i 
written so often, and which is not so vast: if 
a subject as national reconstruction ; but 4 
ret aeCt no. ace detailed treatment? 


as ree oa eee 
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of the subject by the Mahatma, mention- 
ing all the disabilities, disqualifications, 
unjust and insulting customs, etc., which 
required to be done away with, has met 
our eyes. It is possible we have missed it. 
If so, we are sorry. But if not, the fact 
will enable Mr. Gandhi to perceive that 
writers are not always able to deal ex- 
haustively with a subject or make concrete 
suggestions relating thereto. | 

> Whilst we admit that we did not make 
any definite concrete suggestions, we did 
not leave the readers entirely in the dark. 
For we wrote: 

= “In fact, sectarian prejudices and religious 


bigotry are still so rifein both the communities . 


that none will regard the other with frank 


confidence. Only when emphasis will be laid 


on a common Indian culture and historical 
associations and geographical propinquity, 
rather than on religious creed, will there be a 
real change of heart; but it will take years of 
fationalistic education, and a fair degree of 
equality in knowledge, intelligence, ability, 
wealth and'social position among the middle 
classes of both the communities, to eradicate 
mutual jealousies and misunderstandings and 
bigotries.”’ 


- Perhaps the last sentence in our note 
entitled “Camouflage” has led Mr, Gandhi 
‘to think that we prescribe interdining and 
qntermarriage to begin with. So, we 
think, we should express briefly our views 
on interdining and intermarriage. Just as 
‘some Hindu castés are considered “untouch- 
able” by other Hindu castes to this extent 
hat water and food touched, prepared 
‘or offered by the former are not partaken 
‘of by the latter, so all Musalmans 
‘are considered by all orthodox Hindus 
‘untouchable’ exactly to. the above 
extent. This untouchability should be at 
once removed. Unless this is done, what- 
ever a chosen few like the Ali brothers 
‘may or may not feel, the bulk of the 
Moslems cannot but: feel that they 
are looked upon by the Hindus as 
qmpure, unclean, or “untouchable’’. This 
‘cannot make for real national unity 
‘but must hinder national solidarity. We 
do not suggest or assume that meat-eat- 
ing Hindus should eat “forbidden” meat 
with or prepared by Moslems, or that 
-yegetarian Hindus should eat meat of any 
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kind prepared by or with | 
have been ourselves vegetarians for 36 
years and even when we ate meat or dined 


with Musalmans and Indian and European 


Christians and Hindus of various castes, 
we never ate beef; we only desire that 
Hindus should drink water offered by 
Musalmans and eat such food as_ they 
usually take, even when it is offered -or 
prepared by Musalmans. so 

Some are afraid that this' will lead to 
inter-marriage between Hindus and Musal- 
mans. We do not think so. In Bengal, large 
numbers of educated Hindus openly inter- 
dine irrespective of’ their castes; but 
they ‘do not intermarry. In this province, 
many Hindus dine with Musalmans and 
Christians and many keep Musalman 
cooks, but they do not mtermarry with 
Christians and Musalmans. os 

We do not contemplate intermarriage 
between Hindus and Musalmans ‘‘by way 


of a beginning’’, though we think all Hin- - 


du castes and sub-castes may and should 
intermarry. We hold that whilst there 
should be no legal bar to the marriage of 
persons.of opposite sexes, whatever their 
race, language, creed or'caste, it 1s best, ge- 
nerally speaking, that there should be no 
intermarriage between communities which 
differ in race, creed, language, traditions, 
culture, and social and family organisation. 
As there is such difference between Hindus 
and Moslems in creed, traditions, culture 
and social and family organisation, and 
in some cases in raceand language, too, 
it is better, generally speaking, that there 
should not be intermarriage between Hin- 


dus and Musalmans as they are at present. — 


But though we do not contemplate such 
intermarriage “by way ,of a beginning”’, 


we do certainly think that in the long 


run there will be and should be intermar- 
riage between all sections and classes of 
the inhabitants of India. By thetime this 
takes place, Hindus and Moslems will 
have been transformed, though they may 
not cease to be Hindus and Moslems, as 
feared by Mr. Gandhi. 

As regards. Hindu-Moslem unity in the 
present social, religious and cultural 


conditions of India, it is certainly possible, . 
_asitis already a reality in the case of - 


Moslems. We 
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some persons, if we all breathe the tolet- 
aut, loving, patriotic and God-fearing spi- 
rit which i inspires Mr. Gandhi: and many 
others, Credal and caste bigotries are cer- 
tainly great obstacles ; but they are not 
insuperable obstacles in the way ofnational/ 
freedom and independence. 

must, however, be got rid of. 


The Moplah Rising. 


Mr, M. K. Gandhi writes on the Mop: 
lah rising :— 


A correspondent from Seétand takes me to 
task for not dealing sufficiently with the 
_Moplah rising in these columns. The result, 
he says, has been that those in Great Britain 
who are in the habit of studying Indian affairs 
have been induced, to believe that, an Islamic 
kingdom is established in India. The reproof is 
not wholly undeserved, but I have not shirked 
duty in the matter. I have been simply helpless. 
I wanted to go to Calicut and reach the 
bottom ofthe trouble as I believed I could 
have. But the Government had’ willed it other- 
wise. I am sorry to believe but it is my belief, 
that the men on the spot do not want to end 
the trouble. They certainly do not wish to 


give non-co-operators the credit for peacefully . 


‘ending the trouble. They are desirous of 
showing once more, that it is‘only the British 
soldier who can maintain peace in India. And 
I could not then give battle to the Government 
by disregarding the instructions not toenter the 
disturbed area. 

Though we had no intention to go to 
Malabar, we, too, have been prevented 
from writing at length on the Moplah 
rising, because most or almost all of the 
information relating thereto has come 
from official sources, and is therefore one- 
sided and not quite reliable. 

The Mahatma writes : “I feelthe Moplah 
revolt has come asa blessing to a systern 
that 1s crumbling to pieces by the weight 
of its own enormity.” With a similar 

_ feeling in our heart we wrote in a previous 
nutnber that the Moplah rising must not 
be allowed to be exploited by ‘the bureau- 

~cracy to widen the cleavage between 
Hindus and Moslems or to destroy what- 
ever unity between them has been already 
achieved. 

Mr. Gandhi believes, 

believe with him, that— 

_The Moplah revolt is a test for Hindus and 

: M: usalmans, 
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Can Hindu friendship survive the: 
Can Musalmans in the - 
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deepest recesses of their hearts approve of. re a 
conduct of the Moplah ? Time alone can show. a 
the reality. A verbal and forced philosophic..2 
acceptance of the inevitable is no test of Hindasy 
friendship. The Hindus must have the courage.’ 2 
and the faith to feelthat they can protect thei: a 
religion in spite of such fanatical eruptions. A:% 
verbal disapproval by the Musalmans of Moplah: a 
madness is no test of Muslaman friendship. % 
The Musalmans must naturally feel the shameiy i 
aud humiliation of the Moplah conduct about-§ 
torcible conversions and looting, and they must:% 
work away so silently and effectively that suck ; 
things might become impossible even on. the? 
part of the most fanatical among them. Myx 
belief is, that the Hindus as a body have received; . 










the cultured Musalmans are sincerely sorry on 
the Moplah’s perversion of the teachings of the oy 
Prophet. 


The'second lesson which he draws from ie 
it is also very important coast timely : 4 


The Moplah revolt teaches ‘another lesson, 
viz., that each individual must be taught the art-™ 
of self. defence. Itis more a mestal state that, i 
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be trained for retaliation. Our mental training; 


has been one of feeling helpless. asic is note 


at at 





noble woman' who kept up the drooping on 


of brave Boer generals and equally brave hee 


What was ae 
detiatle the Hemet fanaticism of the Mop 

lah brother, or the cowardliness of the Hindi 2 
brother who helplessly muttered the Islamic? % 
formula or allowed his tuft of hair to be ent of 5 
his vest to be changed ? Let me not be misugss 
derstood. I want both the Hindus and Musates 
mans to cultivate the cool courage to dic witheg ie 
out killing. ‘But if one has not that courag 
I want him to cultivate the art of killing and.) 2 
being killed, rather than in a cowardly ae : | 







flight does : 
because he has not the courage to ie killed i ig “ 
the act of killing. <t 


“There is yet another lesson the Moplah = 4 


outbreak teaches us.’ 4 

We dare not leave any section of out count : 
trymen in utter darkness and expect not to ‘bes: 29 
overtaken by it ourselves. Our English ‘ masters’-ai 
were uninterested in the Moplahs becoming yf 
orderly citizens and Jearning the virtue.of tolevarse 
Hormand the truth of Islam. “But, we 460 Have” 






; neglected our ignorant countrymen all these 
slong centuries. We have not felt the call of love 
“to see that no one was left ignorant of the neces- 
sity of humaneness or remained in want of food 
or clothing for no fault of his own. If we do 
not wakeup betimes, we shall find a similar 

‘tragedy enacted by all the submerged classes. 
he present awakening is affecting “all classes. 
The “untouchables” and all the so-called semi- 
»Savage tribes will presently bear witness to our 
“wwrougs against them if wedo not do penance 
and render tardy justice to them. 


~ Hand-spun Yarn and Hand- 
. 3 woven Cloth. 


: We hope our notes in oyr last number 
2 oh “Constructive Swadeshi: How to Re- 
“vive Cottage Industries Permanently” and 
Qn “How to Make the Charkha Perma- 
_hent”, have attracted the attention of 
“lovers of Swadeshi and of the econontic 
“independence of India. .We wrote in the 
patter note :— 


» The crux of ihe matter is, to bring the spin- 
ener and the weaver close together, and to so 
“corntrol—we prefer to say 


“prompt supplies of raw cotton from the new 
“Crop and at fair prices, ( b) the supply of yaru 
,; Taay adjust itself to the demand, so that neither 
“may the spinner havea surplus of unsaleable 
“stock on hand, nor may the weaver remain 
‘idle for lack of yarn, and (c) ‘the cloth woven 
inay be rapidly sold without forming a drag 
yon the hands of the weavers—who are naturally 
cMfery poor. Anational agency must undertake 
isthe labour and cost of maintaining a ‘commodity 
exchange’ ( if Wwe may coin a plirase on the 
5; ‘analogy of ‘labour exchange’), between the cot- 
ston-grower, the Charkha spinner, the handloom 
dnveaver and the purchaser of.Swadeshi cloth,— 
2 af the first three classes are not to become the 
ivslaves of capitalists and money-lenders. In every 
coe our leaders must undertake this task, 
at Swadeshi 1s to be permanent. 


.. We described in it the scheme adopted 
’.4n the province of Bihar, and hopeit is 
eine energetically worked out. In Allah- 

. abad the Congress Office buys up all 
~hand-spun yarn brought to it, and there 

<jsalso a band of volunteers to collect such 
“yarn from spinners whose addresses are 
“known. The yarn collected is given to 
the. students of the Tilak Vidyalay to be 

; woven into cloth. The Allahabad Con: 
. gress Office also buys and sells hand-woven 
: éloth. 
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be adopted and re out everywhere © 
and if allunemployed or leisured persons 
take to spinning and weaving as they 
ought to, the Swadeshi campaign and, 
with it, that of non-co-operation can 
march forward to an assufed victory. 
At the present juncture, persons who do 
no work should take to spinning in prefer- 
ence to any other kind of work, and those 
also.who do some useful work but have 
some leisure for some’ kind of productive 
work, should spin during leistire hours ; 
ease a battle has to be won. | | 

A few danger to the hand- -spinning 
movement has ‘appeared in,the attempt 
made in many places to corner cotton, 
so that it may not be available tor work- 
ing the spinning wheel. This danger must 
be combated. 


The Visit of the Prince of Wales. 


The Prince of Wales has given evidence 
of hishumane instincts and his statesman- 
ship by expressing a desire that all waste- 
fulexpenditure on mere shows connected 
with arrangements for giving him wel- 
come should be avoided. But we have 
no hope that waste will be avoided in 
consequetice. 

In the budget of the Nizam’s Domini- 
ons eight lakhs of rupees have been pro- 
vided for the welcome. It will be lucky 
if this figure be not greatly exceeded. A 
friend learns from a private letter that the 
Baroda Government intends to spend 
seventy-five lakhs for giving the Prince’ a 
“right royal’ welcome. This, if true, 
would be waste pure and simple. No ruler 
has the right to squander the hard-earned 
money of his subjects in this fashion. It 
may be mentioned incidentally that the 
same friend haslearnt fromthe same source 
that when the Prince will visit the Kala- 
Bhavan or Technical Institute at Baroda 
the Bengali students of that institution 
will be removed therefrom and kept 
apart at a segregation. camp at some 
distance from it. It is to be hoped 
someone will either contr adict or confirm 
this report. No one need express surprise 
or indignation at it. But the question 
may be ‘asked, where will the entire popu- 
or at least. Abe. entire 
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student population of Bengal, be segrega- 
ted when the Prince visits Bengal? Our 
students are patriotic, no doubt ; ; but they 
bear the Prince no ill-will, though they 
may be in sympathy with the movement 
for taking no part in arrangements for 
welcoming him. They also know that it 
is not the Prince or: any other single 
human being who is responsible for: keep- 
ing us down ; and therefore they would 
not be foolish enough to seek to free the 


country by sending any individual to the. 


next world. | | 
The Government of India, itis said, will 
spend only twenty lakhs. But when all 
the separate amounts spent by the Govern- 
ment of India, the provincial Governments, 
municipalities and the Indian states to be 
visited by the Prince, are added up, there 
can be no doubt that it will be found that 
the reputation of British-ruled India for 
loyalty and lavish waste was quite safe. 


Non-payment of Tax in Contai. 


Mr, Birendranath Sasmal has informed 
the public through letters to the Servant 
andthe Amrita Bazar Patrikathatin many 
villages in the Contai subdivision of the 
Midnapur district the villagers, numbering 
several thousands, have refused to pay the: 
sevenfold increased tax levied on them 
under the Bengal Village Self-Government 
Act. The main reason for this movement 
of passive resistance is that there is no real 
self-government. and the tax is excessive. 
The moveable goods of the villagers are 
being attached and sold. They offer no 
resistance, but part with them cheerfully. 

When there was a similar movement 
in Kaira district in Gujarat, Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi kept the press fully informed of all 
that happened day after day by a regular 


supply of news. When he worked in Cham- - 


paran, from there, too, he supplied the 
press with news regularly. There is no 
leader in India who understands the 
value of publicity more than Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Sasmal and his colleagues should under- 
take a publicity campaign, for the regular 
supply of n2ws, in English, and if possible 
in Bengali, too, to all the principal Indian 


newspapers and to all district papers in. 
jibe news | bulletins should begin t 
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to tell the story trom the Very beginning 
of the movement, briefly and accurately. 
The Bengal Congress organization should: 
supply the funds required. But if this 
cannot be done according to the con¢ 
stitution, and if subscriptions be needed. 
for the purpose, we shall be glad to sub: 
scribe. & 


Press Laws. \~ o 


We have said before in a previous. nunt2 
ber and we repeat, that if it be necessatyy 


for the editor or the publisher of a newss! 


paper to register himself as such (it is call. 
ed making a declaration), this should be! 
done before an ordinary registrar of deeds,, 
We do not see why anyone connected with; 
anewspaper should be compelled to place 
himself in the dock as it were before. 
criminal magistrate and make a declas, 
ration. The worry and the humiliation: 
involved in this process of declaration hag: 
been well brought out in a humorous: 
note in the latest number of the Hindus: 
stan Review. Wecan vouch for the faith’) 
fulness of the picture. What is most! 
enjoyable is that before a man ( wé 

mean one who is not a European ot 





-an Anglo-Indian or a notoriously “loy a}?! 


Indian ) is allowed to make an effective: 
declaration, the police are asked by the: 
magistrate to enquire into his and hig 

paper’s antecedents and submit a report; 
So the whole thing is.redolent of a criminal! 
trial. Wedo not know of any other prox 
fession whose followers are treated asi 
potential criminals m this way. Itis tr ue: 
that journalists scatter ideas and soit 
ideas are more explosive than any materiat 
explosives known to chemists. But ag 
chemists are not treated as potential crimi:! 
nals, as chemistry classes in universities; 
and colleges, comprising both professors, 
and students, are not required by law te 
declare themselves as potential criminals: 
before criminal magistrates, and as the 
police are not asked to submit reports: 
after enquiry into their antecedents, why‘ 
not treat ii leita also with equal 
charity and courtesy ? Journalists do off 
fend bureaucrats and magistrates, no 
doubt, by criticising them. But — tals 
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Karachi Sessions Trial. 


' The following is an extract from the re- 
port.of the trial of the Ali brothers and 
‘others at Karachi, published in The 
Servant : i 


i | : Katachi, 
October 24. 

The trial recommenced this morning at 11. 
‘When the Judicial Commissioner entered the 
Court he found the seven leaders seated on their 
chairs. He himself kept standing with a desire 
‘to draw the attention of the leaders to what he 
-wanted them to do, but at last heasked them to 
stand up. Mr. Mohamed Ali asked— ‘Why ?” 
Court—"Out of respect due to the court.” “All 
together—~‘‘We have no respect for the court.” 
Lhe Judge then ordered the chairs, on which tHe 
deaders were seated, to be removed, whereupon 
‘the leaders of their own accord vacated and 
pushed aside the chairs. They spread their 
‘green Khadi overcoats on the ground and made 
‘themselves comfortable. The Judge, not content 
‘with this, asked the leaders through the clerk to 
‘stand up. "Mr. Shaukat Ali—'We won’t stand up, 
‘unless we are forced todo so.” The Judge then 
‘ordered the police official to execute his order. 
“The D. S. P. approached Maulana Mahomed Ali 
avho asked sitting, under what law that order 
was made by the Judge. 


Court clerk—It is the Court’s order to make 


you stand up. 
All leaders—We will not. 
 Judge—If you. persist I shall eae you for 
sontempt of court. 
< AllDo it. 
* Shaukat AlimThat is what we want. It will 
‘uly be just, 
-. The D. S. P. withdrew and theleaders remain- 
ed seated. 


The Indian Fiscal Commission. 


‘The Indian Fiscal Commission has been 
‘appointed “to examine with referenee to 
‘all the interests concerned the Tariff policy 
-of the Government of India, including the 
question of the desirability of adopting 
‘the principle of Imperial preference, and 
to make recommendations.” In the list 
‘of members the number of Bombay, men, 
including the president, is five, two. of 
them being Parsis, and one Mar- 
wwart is there; that is a well-deserved 
compliment to Bombayites and Marwaris. 

But have not the Panjab, the U. P., Bengal, 
‘Burma, Assam, and Bihar, any ‘Gnterests 
concerned” ? Who is to speak for and 
safeguard the interests of the wheat-grow- 
rs. of the Panj ab; a sugarcane. growers 
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of the U. P., the jute and rice growers and 
Indian coal-mine owners of “Bengal, the 
agriculturists and mine-owners: of Bihar, 
the rice growers of Burma, and the Indian 
5 ieenss and workers in Assam ? 


' The Vital Impulse of Democracy. 


Lord Bryce writes in his Modern Demo- 
cracies, vol. i, p. 56 :— 


The conception of a happier life for all, 
coupled with a mystic faith in the People, that 
great multitude through whom speaks the Voice 
of the Almighty Power that makes for right- 
eousness—it is this that constitutes the vital 
impulse of democracy. The country where the 
ideal democracy exists has not yet been disco- 
vered, but the faith in its existence has survived 
many disappointments, many disillusionments. 
Many more will follow, but them also the faith 
will survive. From time to time hope is revived 
by the appearance of a group ‘of disinterested 
teformers, whose zeal rouses a nation to sweep 
away abuses and leaves things better than it 
found them. 

It is only sloth and torpor and the acquiescerive 
in things known to be evil that are deadly. 
So we may hope that the Ideal will never cease 
to exert its power, but continue to stand as a 
beacon tower to one generation after another, 


Indians in East Africa. 

The Associated. Press of India has 
received a lengthy message from the 
Indian Congress, Nairobi, ‘of which we 
pat the greater part below. 


Nairobi, October 19. 


Mr. C. F. Andrews’s arrival in East Africa 
has given remarkable encouragement and sup- 
port to the Indian community, “who are greatly 
cheered by the visit. Mr. Andrews, on arrival, 
was given an unprecedented welcome. The 
streets of Mombasa town were decorated and 
many thousands of people marched in procession. 


The same welcome awaited him at Nairobi 


where an immense gathering of Indians and 
Africans received him at the Theatre Royal. An 
address was presented which stated inter alia:— 
‘We have reached a very critical stage in our 
history. A great experiment is to be made 
locally. Different races with different traditions 
are called upon to build a new civilisation 
which shall be suited to the genius of this. coun- 
Through you and your great 
friend and teacher, Rabindra Nath Tagore, we 
have learnt to believe that the meeting of East 
and West is not only possible but that the future 
of the world demands it. Your appearance on 
the scene is a God-send to allof us and we feel 
it to be so from the depth of our hearts, for, you 
re always panent us te ii away ; bitterness. 
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and to be fair-minded and eeneiderate remem- 
gering Lord Buddha’s words:—‘Evil cannot be 
avercome by evil.’ You have shown us the 
neaning of these words.”’ 

The Indian Association assured Mr. Andrews 
that in Kast Africa among Indians there was no 
such thing as untouthability and the Indian 
sommunity had made great progress in female 
sducation since his last - visit. They were ready 


to advance still further in social and educa- 


‘ional matters, 

-Mr. Andrews replied that the Indian comniu- 
1ity claimed in. the name of humanity equal 
ights and status without racial or religious 
liscrimination. He was delighted to find “Indi- 
ans working in every way to help the Africans 
and to'elaim for them the same rights as for 
-hemselves. | 

Their demand, he felt certain, cannot go un- 
recognised, for it was absolutely just. We must 
remember that political rights are insufhcient 
without educational and social improvement, 

The Governor of the Colony requested the 
Indian community to decide whether 
would accept one nominated seat on the Execu- 
tive Council and four seats in the Legislative 
Council, but the Association Committee have 

-efused to consider it until the main question is 
iettled. . 

Mr. Andrews expressed himself as greatly 1n- 
oressed with the unity and progress of the Indi- 
an community in East Africa. — 


Apportionment.of Expenses of 
League of Nations. 


The expenses of the League of Nations are to 


ye distributed amongst the members as follows. 
[he figures show units payable by each State :— 

The British Empire and France each 90. 
[taly, India, China and Japan each 65. Canada 
35. Australia, South Africa and the Netherlands 
zach 15. New Zealand, Persia, Greece, Portugal 
und Siam each 10. —Reuter. u . 


India is not represented in the ieapue 
by anybody elected bythe people of India; 
she is represented by a nominee or nomi- 
nees of the alien bureaucracy ruling the 
country ; but she, a subject country, has to 
pay as mitch as independent countries 
like Haly, China, and: Japan, and more 


than self-governing dominions like Cana- 


da, Australia, ete., and independent 
countries like Greece and Portugal ! | 


Lord Northcliffe’s Advice to White 
Australia. 

Lord Northeliffe has sailed for the Philippines 
on his way to Japan and China. He declared 
chat if Australia desired to remain white she 
nust encourage Anglo-Saxon immigration by 
ul the, means. 111 nee ae 
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ably to support a population twenty times aga ai 
many as the present numbers. She could. s 
absorb without difficulty 100,000 immigrants,’ © 
Within easy reach of this sparsely populated:."§ 
continent there were teeming millions, If the 
vacant spaces were not filled by the ee 3 
Saxons another human tide would sooner or: 
later overwhelm them. - 
But does not Lord Northcliffe know. 
that there are vast regions in Australia’; 
which cannot be colonized and their vege: “ 
table and mineral resources developed ‘by 
white men? Their climate is ee parte ~ 
and therefore they can be developed and’: : 
inhabited only by workers who belong to +»: 
the native races of the tropics. i he” 
dog-in-the-manger policy of the whites in: 
Australia will have to be given up some. 
on or other, perhaps under compulsion, oa 
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Situation in Europe. 


A leading American Financier who has ree 
turned to Paris from journey which lasted fous 
months in small states of Eastern Europe Says: 
that he found everywhere signs of feverish arming’; 
which is hampering attempts at reconstruction”: 
as money is being squandered on war policies 2B 
instead of on economic policies. The chief distur. - a 
bing element is Hungary. He declares that so‘: 
long as this situation continues, America will:!, 
decline to extend the sorely needed long-term 
credits.—Renter. 


That the situation in Europe is not... 
normal is evident from Karl’s attempted ce 
coup, the revolutionary assassinations ¢/ 
in’ Portugal, the bomb explosions in Paris,*" 
unemployment in Great Britain, &eet te 
Europeans have not yet learnt the lesson * i 
of the war. a 


Britain, Greece and Turk ey. ae 


The Musalman writes :— 


In the course of his reply to an address pre-. * 
sented to him on Saturday last at Simla by a: : 
section of the Punjab Mussalmans most of whom:. 
are title-holders or title-hunters, His Excellency ° 
the Viceroy, while dwelling on ,the Turkish. - 
question, said “that there is no shadow of foun- » 
dation for-thé statements which have been» 
sometimes made that Britain is helping Greece ~ 
in,some shape or form in her wat with T urkey.”? -; 
In' the July-August number of The Review of - 
Reviews we find the following significant pas-.*: 
Sages in the course of an editorial note :—“The ° 
whole Graeco-Turkish conflict is a terrible object -" 
lesson of the failure of the Supreme Council, :/ 
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Mey the ‘Allies. 8 6, “mataby b co Great Reitain) ec 
aaah with Turkey.’ The italics are ours. So 
eit was mainly. neutral Great Britain who com- 
“amissioned and paid Greece to fight the Turks. 
hen again, as the reader is already aware, the 
‘Select Committee appointed in England to inves- 
tigate. public accounts discovered that “fifty 
Surplus aeroplanes, with spare parts for twenty- 
mihive machines were presented to the Greek 


“Government” without the sanction of Parlia- 













anent. Now, on the one hand, the Viceroy de~. 


“Gares that Great Britain has been strictly 
‘geatral and rendered no help to Greece. On 
the other hand, The Review of Reviews of Lon- 
don. and the Select Committee appointed to 
examine public accounts make statements or 
place facts before the public which unmistak- 
“ably show that Great Britain hasactnally helped 
aGreece i in her war with Turkey. 


Maxim Gorky? S Forecast of. 
Russia’s Future. 


2c) Maxim Gorky, interviewed by a representa- 
“tive of the ‘Daily News” declared that Commu- 
phism would pass away in Russia, giving birth 
to. a sort of Socialist republic or even a demio- 
Peratic republic, similar to. that of the United 
eStats ; but the wast experiment now being 
mnade | in Russia would have enormous influence 
Capon the position of the proletariat. There was 
e:chance whatever of a return to the Tsarist 
degime. The people largely supported Commu- 
Sgism Because 10 alternative was at present 
possible. If the Soviet fell, complete chaos 
e Pwould ensue. 
"The opposition ofthe peasants was too great 
ellos the success of Communism. The vast mass 
6b. ‘Russian peasantry was a barrier to all pro- 
gress, - They were brutal, debased, hardly 
Farman, There was complete cleavage between 
ac é. country and the towns. Only -the intellec- 
‘taals could save Russia. Gorky, was greatly 
Bimipressed by the British trade agreement, from 
pwhieh he expected great things. 
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Cobblers versus Lawyers. 


“Babu Motilal Ghosh has informed Mr. 
eK, Gandhi that the latter’s ‘‘mention 
pot ‘eobblers in the same breath as lawyers 
“had offended some of” the latter. Mr. 
“Kandbi observes thereupon, “I have never 









- considered them (the lawyers) to be guilty 


: “of caste prejudices.” Is there any un- 
_ conscious humourin this? It is said that 
““antouchables” in South India can pollute 
“holy Brahmans from a distance of scores 
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“Some lawhe: a ‘geems, are : 
even more susceptible to pollution ; you 
must not even mention them in the same 
breath with cobblers. Should not there 
be a special edition of all dictionaries to 
be used by lawyers, from which the words 
‘cobbler,’ ‘scavengers,’ ete., are to be 
expunged, but which should contain all 
the synonyms of the word ‘lawyer’ and 
all the ethical eoenets een to some 
varieties of them ? 


The Moplah Revolt. 


How is it that the risings of only a 
section of the people of only a single dis- 
trict in India have not been quelled by the 
might of the British Empire after two 
months of fighting by British troops ? 
Are the disorders not being purposely 
quelled with promptitude ? What. is the 
reason for employing Gurkhas for the 
purpose ? Have the British troops proved 
inefhcient and incapable ? 


Tea Garden Coolies. 


There has been a fresh exodus of large 
numbers of coolies from tea -gardens in 
Assam. The Indian public has failed in 
its duty in not yet instituting an enquiry 
into the condition of these poor workers. 


Indo-Japanese Commerce. 

In 1920 Japan exported to India cotton 
yarns and cloth worth about 100 millions 
of yen or about 15 crores of rupees. This 
was her largest item of exports to India. 
In that year she purchased from India. 
raw cotton worth 357 millions of yen or 
about 54 crores of rupees. During the. 
first half of the current year she has export-. 
ed to India cotton goods worth more. 
than 4:crores, and purchased from India 
raw cotton worth more than 15 crores. 


For Subscribers. 


The attention of those who are already 
our subscribers and those who intend to 
subscribe is drawn to notices on the first. 
cover page relating to the best means of 
paying the subscription and to increase 
in the subscription rate. 
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BIRTH OF KRISHNA. 
From an old painting i 
By the courtesy of the owner Dr. D. Bharadwaja, L. R. Cc. P. (Edin.) 
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living relationship, the meeting 

finds its natural expression in 
works of art, the signatures of beauty in 
which the mingling of the personal touch 
leaves its memorial. 

(n the other hand the relationship of 
pure utility humiliates man, it ignores the 
rights and needs of his deeper nature; it 
feels no compunction in maltreating and 
killing things of beauty that can never be 
restored. 

Some years ago, when I set out from 
Calcutta on my voyage to Japan, the first 
thing that shocked me, with a sense of 
personal injury, was the ruthless intrusion 
of the factories for making gunny bags on 
both banks of the Ganges. _The blow it 
gave to me was owing to the precious 


memory of the days of: my boyhood when 


the scenery of this river was the only great 
thing near my birthplace reminding me of 
the existence of a world which had its 
direct communication with our innermost 
spirit. You all know that Calcutta ts an 
upstart town with no depth of sentiment 
in her face andin her manners.: It may 
truly be said about her genesis, in the 
beginning there was the spirit of the Shop 
which tttered through its megaphone, 

‘Let there be the Office!” and there was 
Caleutta, She brought with her no dower 
of distinction, no majesty of noble or ro- 
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matitic origin ; she never gathered around 
her any great historical association, annals 
of brave sufferings, or memory of mighty 
deeds. The only thing which gave her the 


sacred baptism of beauty was the river. I 


was fortunate enough to be born before 
the smoke-belching iron dragon had de- 
voured the ‘greater part of the life of its 
banks; when the landing stairs descending 
into its waters, caressed by its tides, ap- 
peared to me like the loving arms of the 
villages clinging to it ; when Calcutta, with 
her tilted-up nose and stony stare, had 
not completely disowned her fostermother, 
rural Bengal, and had not surrendered 
body and soul to her wealthy paramour, 
the spirit of the ledger, bound in dead 
leather. 

‘But as an instance of the contrast of 
the different ideal of a different age, incar- 
nated in the form of a town, the memory 
of my last visit to Benares comes to my 
mind. What impressed me most deeply, 
while I was there, was the mother-call 
ofthe river Ganges, which ever filled the 
atmosphere with an “unheard melody”, 
attracting the whole population to its 
bosom every hour of the day. Iam proud 
of the fact, that India has felt a most 
profound love for this river, which nourish- 
es her civilisation on its banks, guiding 
its course from the silence of the hills to 
the sea with its myriad voices of solitude. 
The love of this river, which has become 
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one with the love of the best in man, has 
given rise to this town as an expression af 
reverence. This is to show, that there are 
‘sentiments in us which are creative, which 
do not clamour for gain, but overflow in 


gifts, in spontaneous generosity: of self-- 


sacrifice. . 

But our minds will nevermore cease to 
be-haunted by the perturbed spirit of the 
question,—“What about gunny bags?” I 
admit they are indispensable, and am will- 
ing to allow them a place in society, if my. 
opponent will only admit that even gunny 


bags. should have their limits, and’ will » 


acknowledge the importance of leisure to 
man, with space for joy and worship, and. 


a home of wholesale privacy, with associa-. 


tions of chaste love and mutual service. 
But if this concession to humanity be 
denied or curtailed, and if profit and pro- 
ductionare allowed to run amuck then they 
play havoc with our love of beauty, 
of truth, of justice, and also with our 
love for our fellow-beings. So it comes 
about that the cultivators of-jute, who 


live’ on the brink of everlasting famine, 


are combined against, and driven to lower 
the price of their labours to. the point of 
blank despair, by those who earn more 
than cent per cent-profit and wallow in the 
infamy of their wealth. The facts that man 
is brave and kind, that he is social and 
generous and self-sacrificing, have some 
aspect of the complete in them; but the 
fact that he isa tanufacturer of gunny 
bags is too ridiculously small.to claim the 
right of reducing his higher nature to in- 
significance. The fragmentariness of util- 
ity should never forget its subordinate 
position in human affairs. It mist not be 
permitted to occupy more than its legiti- 
mate place and power in society, nor to 
have the liberty to desecrate the poetry. of 
life, to deaden our sensitiveness to ideals, 
bragging ofits own coarseness as a sign 


of virility. The pity is that when in the: 
centre of our activities we acknowledge, | 


by some proud name, the supremacy of 
wanton destructiveness, or productiveness, 


not less wanton, we shut out all the lights | 


of our souls, and in that darkness our 
conscience, and consciousness of shame, are 
hidden and our love of freedom is killed. 
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. Ido not fora moment mean to imply 
that in any particular period of history 
men: were free from the disturbance of their 


lower passions. Selfishness ever had its 


share in their government and trade. Yet 
there was a struggle to maintain a bal- 
ance of forces in society; and our passions 
cherished no delusions’ about their own 


_rank and value. They contrived no clever 


devices to hoodwink our moral nature. 
For, in these days our intellect was not 
tempted: to put its weight. into the balance 
on the side of over-greed. : , 

But.in recent centuries a devastating 
change.has come in our mentality with 
regard to the acquisition of money. 
Whereas in former ages men treated it 


‘with condescension, even with disrespect, 


now: they bend their. knees to it. Thatit 
should be allowed a sufficiently large place 
in society, there can be no question; but 
it becomes an outrage when it occupies 
those seats which are specially reserved 
for the immortals, by bribing us, by tam-. 


-pering with our-moral pride, by recruiting 


the best: strength of society on its side in 
a traitor’s campaign against human 
ideals, disguising, with the help of pagean- 


‘try and pomp, its true insignificance. 


Such a state of things has come to pass, 
because, with the help of science, the ‘possi- 
bilities. -of profit have suddenly become 
immoderate. The whole of the human 
world, throughout its length and breadth, 
has felt the gravitational pull of a giant 
planet of greed, with its concentric rings 
of innumerable satellites, causing to our 
society a marked deviation from its moral 
orbit. In former times, the intellectual | 
and spiritual ‘powers of this earth upheld 
their dignity of indeperidence and were not 
giddily rocked on the tides of the money: 
market. But, as in the last fatal stages of 
disease, so this fatal influence of money 
has got into our brain and affected our 
heart. It has like a usurper, occupied the 
throne of ‘higher social ideals, using every, 
means, by menace and threat, to take 
away our right and by offer of temptation 
even the desire to judge it. It has not 
only science for its ally, but other forces 


‘also that have some semblance of religion, 


such as-nation-worship and. the idealizing. 
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of organised selfishness. Its aetinds are 
far-reaching and sure. Like the claws of a 
tiger’s paw they are softly sheathed. Its 
massacres are invisible, becatise they are 
fundamental, attacking the very roots-of 
life. Its plunder j is ruthless behind a scien- 
tific system of screens, which, have the 
formal appearance of openness and respon- 
sibility to enquiries. By whitewashing 
its own stains it keeps respectability 
unblemished. It makes a liberal use of false- 


hood in diplomacy, only feeling embarras- | 


sed when its evidenceis disclosed by others 
of the trade. An unscrupulous system of 


propaganda paves the way for widespread 


misrepresentation. It works up the crowd 
psychology through regulated hypnotic 
doses at repeated intervals ; administered 
in bottles with moral labels upon them of 
soothing colours. In. fact, man has been 


able to make his pursuit of power easier 


today by his art of mitigating the obstruc- 
tive forces that come from the- higher 
region of his humanity. With his cult of 
power and his idolatry of money, he has, 
in a great measure, reverted to his primi- 
tive barbarism,—a barbarism whose path 
is lit up by the lurid light of intellect. 
For, barbarism is-the simplicity of a super- 
ficial life. 
surface adornments and complexities, but 
it lacks the ideal to impart to it the depth 
of moral responsibility. 


: ( 2) 

- Society suffers from a profound feeling 
of unhappiness, not so much when it isin 
material poverty, as when its members 
are deprived of a large part of their huma- 
nity. This unhappiness goes on smouider- 


ing inthe subconscious mind of the com-_ 


munity tillits life is reduced to ashes, ora 
sudden combustion’ is produced. The 


repressed personality of man generates an © 


inflammable moral gas deadly in its explo- 
sive force. 

- We have seen in the late war, sae also 
in some of the still more modern events of 
history, how human individuals, freed from 
moral and spiritual bonds, find a boister- 
ous joy in a debauchery of destruction. 


There is generated a disinterested passion | 


of ravage. Through such catastrophe we 


It may be bewildering in its . 


. for us. 
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can realize what ‘oenidaule ee of © 
annihilation are kept in check in our com- 
munities by bonds of social ideas, nay, 
made into multitudinous manifestations 
of beauty.and fruitfulness. Thus we know © 
that evils are, like meteors, stray fragments 
of life, which need the attraction of some 
great ideal in order to-be assimilated with 
the. wholesomeness of creation. The evil 
forces are literally outlaws ; they only need 
the control and cadence of spiritual laws 
to change them into good. The true good- 


-ness is nat in the negation of badness : 


it is in the mastery “of it.. Goodness is 
the miracle which turns ,the tumult of 


chaos into a dance of beauty. 


In modern society, the ideal of whole- 
ness has lost its force. Therefore its differ- 
ent sections have become detached and 
resolved into their elemental character 
of forces. Labour is a force; so also is 
Capital ;so are the Government and the 
People ;so are Man and Woman, It is 
said that when the forces lying latent in 
even a handful of dust are liberated from 
their bond of unity, they can lift the build- 
ings of a whole neighbourhood to the 
height of a mountain. Such disfranchised 
forces, irresponsible freebooters, may be 
useful to us for certain purposes; but 
human habitations, standing secure on 
their foundations, are better forus. To 
own the secret of utilizing these forces is a 


. proud fact for us, but the power of self-’ 


control and self- dedication of love is a 


_ truer subject for the exultation of mankind. 


The genii of the Arabian Nights may have 
in their magic their lure and: fascination 
But the consciousness of God is of 
another-order, and infinitely more prectous 
in imparting. to our minds. ideas. of the 
spiritual power of creation. Yet these . 
genii are abroad everywhere; and even 
now, after the late war, their devotees ate 
getting ready to play further tricks upon 
humanity, by suddenly spiriting it away 
to some hill-top of desolation. 


. ( 3) 

We know that when at first any large 
body of people in their history became 
aware of their unity, they expressed it in 
some popular symbol of divinity. For they 
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elt that their combination was not an 
arithmetical one; its truth was deeper 
than the truth of number. They felt that 
their community was not a mere agegluti- 
nation, but a creation, having upon it the 
living touch of the infinite Person. The 
realisation of this truth having been an 
2nd in itself,—a fulfilment,—gave meaning 
to self-sacrifice, to acceptance even of death. 

But our modern education is producing 
a habit of mind which is ever weakening 
in us the spiritual apprehension of truth, 
the truth of a person as the ultimate 
reality of existence.. Science has its true 
sphere in analysing this world as a 
construction ; just as grammar has its 
legitimate ofice in analysing the syntax 
of apoem. But the world asa creation 


is not a construction ;.it 1s also more than . 


asyntax. Itis a poem, which we are apt 
to forget, when grammar takes exclusive 
hold of our minds. 

Upon the loss of this sense of a univer- 
sal personality, which is religion, the reign 
of the machine and of. method has been 
firmly. established, and man, humanly 
speaking, has been made a homeless tramp. 
And, as nomads, ravenous and _ restless, 
the men from the West have come to us. 
They have exploited Eastern humanity 
for sheer gain of power. This meeting of 
men has not yet received the blessing 
of God. For it has kept us apart, though 
railway lines are laid far and wide, and 
ships are plying from shore to shore to 
bring us together. 


It has been said in the Upanishads :— 


Yastu sarvant bhuténi 4tmanyevanupa- 
shyati 
Sarva bhuteshu chatmanam na tato 
| viyjugupsate.. 
“He who sees all things in Atma, in the 
infinite spirit, and the infinite spirit, in 
all beings, remains no longer unrevealed.”’ 
In the modern civilization, for which 
an enormous number of men are used as 
materials, and human relationships have 
in a large measure become utilitarian, man 
is imperfectly revealed. His revelation 
does not lie in the fact that he is a power 
but that heis a spirit. The prevalence of 
the theory which realises the power of the 
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machine in the universe, and organizes 
men into a machine, is like the eruption of 
Etna, tremendous in its force, in the out- 
burst of fire and fume; but its creeping 
lava covers up human shelters made by 
the ages and its ashes smother life. 


: (4) 

The terribly efficient method of repress- 
ing personality in the individuals and the 
races who have failed to resist it, has in the 
present scientific age spread all over the 
world ; and in consequence there have 
appeared signs of a universal disruption 
which seems not far off. Faced with the 
possibility of such a disaster, one which 1s 
sure to affect the successful peoples of the 
world in their intemperate prosperity,— 
the great Powers of the West are seeking 
peace, not by curbing their greed, or by 
giving up the exclusive advantages which 
they have unjustly acquired, but by concen-. 
trating their forces for mutual security. 

But can powers find their equilibrium 
in themselves? Power has to be made 
secure not only against power, but also 
against weakness ; for there lies the peril 
of its losing balance. The weak are as 
great a danger for the strong, as quick- 
sands for an elephant. They do not assist 
progress, because they do not resist ; they 
only drag down. The people who grow 
accustomed to wield absolute power over 
others are apt to forget that by doing so 
they generate an unseen force which some 
day’ rends that power into pieces. The 
dumb fury of the down-trodden finds its 
awful support from the universal law of 
moral balance. The air, which is so thin 
and unsubstantial, gives birth to storms 
that nothing can resist. This has been 
proved in history over and over again, and 
stormy forces arising from the revolt of 
insulted humanity are openly gathering 
in the air at the present time. Yet the psy- 
chology of the strong stubbornly refuses 
the lesson and despises to take count of the 
terribleness of the weak. This is the latent 
ignorance, that, like an unsuspected worm, 
burrows under the bulk of the prosperous. 
Have we never read of the castle of power, 
securely buttressed on all sides, in a mo- 
ment dissolving in air, at the explosion 
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caused. by the weak and outraged be- 
siegers ? Politicians calculate upon the 


number of mailed hands that are kept on 


the sword-hilts ; they do not possess the 
third eye to see ‘the great invisible hand 
that clasps in silence the hand of the help- 
less, and waits its time. The strong form 
their league by a combination. of powers, 
driving the weak to form their own league 
alone with their God. I know I am crying 
in the-wilderness, when J raise the voice 
of warning and while the West is busy 
with its organisation of a machine-made 
peace, it will still continue to nourish 


with its iniquities. the undergound forces. 


ofearthquake in the Eastern. Continent. 
The West seems unconscious that: science, 
by providing it with moreand more power, 
is tempting it to suicide, encouraging it to 
accept the challenge of the disarmed, not 
knowing that the challenge comes from a 
higher source. 


Two prophecies about the world’s. 


salvation are cherished in the hearts of 


the two great religions of the world. They. 


represent the highest expectation of man 
thereby indicating his faith in. a -truth 
which he instinctively considers as 
ultimate, the truth of love. These prophe- 


cies have not for their vision the fetter- 


ing of the world, and reducing it to tame- 
ness, with the closelinked power forged in. 
the factory of a political steel trust. (ne 
of these religions has for its meditation 


the image of Buddha who is tocome,. 
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Maitreya, the Buddha of love. And he is 
to bring peace. The other religion waits 
for the coming of* Christ. For Christ 
preached peace when he preached love, 
when he preached the oneness of the Father 
with the brothers who are many. And 
this was the truth of peace. He never held 
that peace was the best policy. For 
policy isnot truth. The calculation of self- 
interest can never successfully fight the 
irrational force of passion, the passion 
which is perversion of love, and which can | 
only be set right by the truth of love. So 
long as the powers build a league on the 
foundation of their desire forsafety and the 
securest enjoyment of gains, for the conso- 
lidation of past injustice, for putting off 
the raparation of wrongs, while their 


fingers still wriggle for greed, and still reelk, 


of blood, rifts will appear in their union, 
and conflicts in future will take greater 
force and magnitude. It is the political 
and commercial.egoism which is the evil 
harbinger of war. By different combina- 
tions, it changes its shape and dimensions 
but not its nature. This egoism is still 
held almost as sacred as religion ; and such 
areligion, by a mere change of temple, 
aud by. new committees of priests, will 
never save men. We must know that, as, 
through science and commerce, the reali- 
sation of the unity of the material world 
gives us powcr, so the realisation ‘of the 
great spiritual Unity. of Man aloYre can 
give us peace. 


Seen tein enna ened 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


‘Antwerp, 
October 3rd,.1920. 
You must have heard by this time, from 
different sources, that our American tour 
has been cancelled. The atmosphere of 


our mind has been cleared, at.a sweep, of . 


the dense fog of the contemplation of secur- 
ing money. Thisis deliverance. In the 


meanwhile | have spent about a fortnight _ 


in Holland. This fortnight has been. most 


notte 


. generous ar its gifts to me. It has. entdene: 


ed the love and fellowship of fifteen years 
into fifteen days and has madeit mine. It 
isso wonderful to think that I had so 
completely occupied the heart of this 
people before | had ever known. them. 
Yet, by. nature, they are not quick in their 
mind and not easily moved. They are 
phlegmatic, but they have their idealism ° 
protected. and kept pure by this. external 
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covering of something insensitive and - . 


thick. This you may be sure of, that a 
communication of héart ‘has been opened 
up between this little country and Shantt- 


niketan, and it remains with us to widen . 


it and make use of it for the interchange of 


spiritual wealth. Altogether has Europe © 


come closer to us by this visit of otirs. I 
'. only wish all my friends in Shantiniketan 


could realise how trueitis and what a. 


wealth it represents. Now I kuow more 
clearly than ever before that Shantiniketan 
belongs to all the world and we shall have 
to be worthy of this great fact. Itis ex- 
tremely difficult for us. Indians to forget 
all the irritations that ever keep our con- 
siousness concentrated on our own daily 
annoyances. But emancipation of con- 
sciousness is the means and end of spiri- 
tual.life-and therefore Shantiniketan must 
be saved from the whirlwind of our dusty 
politics. Our one 
tion is ‘Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam.’ I 
am writing this letter from Antwerp 
where came yesterday morning and I am 
getting ready to goto Brussels where [| 
have invitation. And then I go to Paris.. 
Loudon, 
October 8, 1920. 

Weare about to sail for Norway and 
‘Sweden, and for some weeks you may not 
hear from me. Never imagine any disas- 
ter happening to us ; for.if it does happen, 
the news will reach you without any 
 efforton my part. The weather is wet 
and cold, and your people are ‘trying to 


convince me that it is unusual for this _ 


time of. the year, but that brings me no 
consolation. The last wet summer’ when 


_I was in Europe I heard the same remark; ._ 
this makes me suspect that the wetness 


and the remark on it are both usual for 
your July. There is asettled atmosphere 
of pessimistic gloomin the minds of all 
Indians we meet,—including Lord Sinha 
aud Bhupendranath,—which makes me 
feel hopeful of a ‘change of psychology in 


_ our country whichis greatly needed. All 


our attention must come back to our own 
resources and the insults and disappoint- 
ments which. give a proper direction to our 
straying energies are welcome. 


Truth is infinite. 


Mantra for medita- 
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Iam going to read my lecture on. the 
Baul sect next Thursday. I hope my 
audience will understand me. Unfortu- 
nately the season is nearly over and very 
few people of any consequence are left in 
London. I am writing a short lecture 
expressing my gratitude to Sweden which 


-will be needed when I.go- there. I must 


finish it. this morning. . 
_P.S. The enclosed letter [ wrote to a 
great Russian Artist. Show it to Nanda 
Lal and give him my’ blessings. . | 

“Your pictures which I saw in your 
room in London and some reproductions 
of your pictures which appeared: in some 
Art Journal, profoundly moved me. They 
made the realise one thing which is obvious 
and yet which one needs to discover for 
oneself over and over again; it is that 
When I tried to find 
words to describe to myself what were 
the ideas which your pictures suggested, 
I failed. It was because the language of 


- words can only express a particular aspect 
' of truth, and the language. of pictures 


finds its domain in truth where words 
have no access. Each art achieves its 


' perfection when it opens for our mind the 


special gate of the infinite, whose key is 
in its exclusive possession. When a picture 
is great, we should not be able to say 
what it is, yet we should see it and know. 
Itis the same with music. When one art 


can fully be explained by another, then it 


is ‘a failure. Your pictures are distinct 
and yet are not definable by. words. Your 
art is jealous of'its independence, because 
it is great.” - 


- + ' ‘Paris, 
- October 12, 1920. 

I had not even a distant idea before I 
came to the continent what welcome had 
been waiting for me in Europe. I find 
that the West has accepted me whole-. 
heartedly, yet 1 had never sought for this 
recognition. The preparation has been 
going on without my knowing it and this 
ohly convinces me that my mission in life 
is in the hands of a higher power. I see. 


‘clearer every day what is asked of me and 


what is the meaning of my Shantiniketan. 
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The West and the East are to meet in the 
coming age, and there must be seats made 
‘for such meeting. Let Santiniketan send 
her call through me for this union of 
spirits. I feel that response willcome. If 
all my friends of the Ashram were with 
me they could haveno doubt about this 
and they would have felt that it would 
‘give greater glory to India, if she could 
bring men from all ‘parts of the. world to 
realise that true patriotism is the patriot- 
ism for the spiritual kingdom, than any 
crumb of favour thrown to her from the 
table of her political masters. This wasthe 
reason which: made me change my mind 
and decide to goto the Americans. For 
they must listen to the appeal of the East 


and a procession of pilgrims must be form- © 


edin all Western countries to take their 
journey to the great meeting of humanity 


which must take place in the present age. 


Iam leaving Paris tomorrow for London 
to make preparations to sail across, the 
Atlantic. 
will receive no letters from me, but keep 
this in mind that not to be able to return 
to our Ashram andto bein the midst of 


you, when it was about to happen, is a. 


pain which I hope will be accepted by my 


Providence as a fit price for the great ob- » 


ject to which | aSpIKe. 


irene rican) 


‘London, 
October 18, 1920. 


Our vision of truth varies according to 
its.perspective. 1 feel certain that this 
perspective has become narrow in India 
owing to the density of mental atmos- 
phere caused by the political unrest. 
There are politicians, who must make 
hasty decisions and act without delay. It 
is their function: to take short cuts to 
immediate success and dash through 
blunders with their lumbering “tanks” of 
political organisations. But there are 
needs that belong to all mankind and to 
all time. Those have to be satisfied 
through rise and fall of empires. 
know that there is a vast difference be- 
tween journalism and literature. Journal- 


ism is necessary and there are multitudes” 


of men eager tocarry it out, But if it 
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For some weeks to come you . 


We all . 


acento 


“ stippresses the light-of literature, then it 
will produce the London fog of November, 
which substitutes gaslight for the sun- 
light. Shantiniketan is there for giving 
expression to the prayer of the Eternal 
Man,—asato ma sad gamaya,—the pray- 
er that will ring- clearer as the ages roll 
on, even when the geographical names of 
all countries will be changed and will 
lose their meaning. My’ experience through 
my travels in a few continental’ countries 
has been revelation to me. I have felt 
that: somehow in my utterancesI have 
been able to strike the chord that has its 


' place in the symphony of the Eternal, and 


therefore has found response in the hearts 
of men and women across all barriers of 
race, language and religion. I feel that 
through me the mission of India finds 
some realisation, and it is a great respon- 
sibility for myself. lf I give way to the 
passion of the moment and. the claims of - 
the crowd, then it will be like speculating 
with my Master's money for a purpose 
which is not his own. I know that my 
countrymen willclamour to borrow from 
this capital entrusted to me and exploit 
me for the needs which they believe to be 
more urgent than anything else. But, all 
the same, youmust know that I have to be 
true to my trust. Shantiniketan must trea- 


‘sure that shanti in all circumstances which 


is in the bosom of the Infinite. With. beg- 


-ging and scrambling we find very little, but 


with being true to’ ourselves we find great 


. deal more hag we desire. The best reward 


that I have gained in my life is through 
the spontaneous and disinterested expres- 


‘sion of truth in me and never through 
straining for a result whatever high sound- 


ing name it might have carried, A difficult 

time is before us, but let our friends in the 

Ashram never forget their Mantra 
‘Shantam Shivam Advaitam.’ 


' New York, 
| October 28, 1920. 

' Our steamer has arrived at the port,— 
too late for us to land to-night. Between 
one shore and the other there are tossings 
on the angry waves:and menaces of the 
shrieking winds, but peace comes at the 
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end and shelter, when the desolation that 
divides the world appears unreal and is 
forgotten. This crossing of the ‘sea has 
not yet been completed by those who are 
voyagers from’ one age to another. 
Storms have raged and the moaning of 
the salt sea has haunted their days and 
nights. But the haven is not very far 
distant and the new continent of time is 
ready withits greeting of light and life 
and with itsinvitation to the unexplor- 
ed. I already feel the breath of that 
future and see birds from that shore bring- 
ing songs of hope. You must know that 
our Shantiniketan belongs to that future. 
We have not yet reached it. We need 
stronger faith and clearer vision to direct 
our course towards its hill of sunrise.. 
There are chains which still keep our boat 
clinging to the sheltered cove of the past. 
We must leave it behind. Our loyalty 
must not be for any land of a limited 
geography. Itshould be forthe national- 
ity of the common idea, to which are born 
individuals belonging to various nations, 
those who are carrying their gifts of sacri- 
fice to the one great shrine of Humanity. 





New York, 
November 4, 1920. 

There is one thing about which I wish 
to speak to you. Keep Shantiniketan 
awayvsrom the turmoils of politics. I 
know, that the political problem is grow- 
ing in intensity in India and its encroach- 
ment is difficult to resist. But, all the 
same, we must never forget that our 
mission is not political. Where I have my 
politics, Ido not belong to Shantiniketan, 
Ido not mean to say that there is any- 
thing wrong in politics, but only that it 
is out of harmony with our Ashram, 

We must clearly realise this fact, that 
the name Shantiniketan has a meaning for 
us, and that will have to be made true, 
Iam anxious and afraid lest the-surround- 
ing forces may become too strong for us 
and wesuccumb to the onslaught of the 
present time. Because the time is troubled 
and minds of men distracted, we must, 
through our Ashram, maintain our faith 
in Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1921 


New York, 
: November 25, 1920, 

My lecture arrangement at this moment 
is like a derelict ship floating without 
crew or captain. Fortunately for me, the 
most important part of my programme 
this time is to come into touch with 
individuals who are likely to be of help to 
me. If I amcarried away by my engage- 
ments too fast and too far from the centres 
where my friends are working, then that. 
willbe a hindrance rather than a help. 
Things are working well, and I have cause 
to be sanguine of success,—and yet I must 
not allow the lure of a possible success 
to dominate my imagination too strongly. 
I must maintain my utmost faith in the 
idea itself and the power of truth in our 
own personality. The gravitation of out- 
ward success has such a tremendous pull 
upon our mind, it is difficult to resist it, 
especially in an environment where success 
has the most prominent throne assigned 
to it ; by the amount of whose: favour the 
value of our ideals is judged. That success 
may be defilement, and failure may be the 
fire of purification, through which our 
aspiration has to reach its goal of truth, 
is extremely hard to believe where success 


_ has built her towers so high that the 


lights of the sky are obscured. A friend of 
mine, who is actively interested in my 
cause, isa Quaker, and he takes me every 
Sunday morning to Quakers’ meetings. 
There, in the silence of meditation, I am 
able to find the eternal perspective of 
truth, where the vision: of outward 
success dwindles away to its infinitesimal 
minuteness. What is needed of me is 
sactifice. Our payment is for success, 
our sacrifice is for truth. If the spirit 
of my sacrifice is pure in quality, then 
its reward will be more than can. be 
counted and proved. And let my gift to 
my country and to the world be a life 
of sacrifice. But my earnest request 
to yott is to keep your munds high 
above politics. ~The problem: of this 
new age is to help to build the world 
anew. Let us accept that great task. 
Shantiniketan is to make accommodation 
for the workers from all parts of the 
world: All other’ works can wait. We 
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must make room for Man, the guest of 
this age, and let not the nation obstruct 
his path. Iam afraid lest the cry of our 
own sufferings and humiliations should 
drown the announcement of His coming. 
For His sake we shall set aside our grie- 
vances and shall say that whatever may 
happen to us, let His cause triumph; for 
the future is His, 
New York, 
| November 30, 1920. 
Rathi and Bau-ma have come at last. 
Iam greatly relieved. For the ideas that 
float in my mind’s sky in a vaporous 
condition are attracted and precipitated 
into showers by the concrete thought 
power of Kathi. Itisa great responsibi- 
lity we are taking, the carrying out of 
this idea of an International University, 
where students from East and West are to 
meet and work together. There are occa- 
sions when it terrifies me. But then the 


assurance comes to my mind that it is not | 


we, the individuals, who are to bear this 
responsibility, but it belongs to the age 
itself, and it will come to its fulfilment, 
not because we are strong and worthy, 
but because it is true. I am often remind- 
ed of my Gitanjali poem in which the 
woman tells how she found God’s sword 
when she had been seeking for a petal 
from God’s flower garland. All through 
my life I have been seeking for such a petal, 
and Istand puzzled at the sight of the 
gift waiting for'me. This gift has not 
been my choice, but my God has chosen 
me for this gift. Andnow I say to my- 
self, that we prove our worthiness for 
God’s gift of responsibility by acceptance 
of it and not by success or anything else. 
The past has been for men, the future is 
for Man. Those men are still fighting 
for the possession of this world; the din 
and the clash are deafening; the air is 
obscured with the dust rising from the 
trampled earth. Standing in the heart of 
this struggle, we have to build a seat for 
the one God revealed in all human races. 
We may be mocked and pushed away ‘by: 
the crowd, but the fact willremain and in- 
visibly grow into truth that we have believ- 
ed. I was borna poet, and it is difficult for 
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'-who are incapable. 
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me to suffer myself to be rudely hustled. 
in my path by busy men who have no 
leisure for ideas. 1 am not an athlete. 


Ido not belong to the arena. . The stare 


of the curious crowd scorches my soul. 
And yet, I, of all persons, am called upon 
to force my way into the thick of the. 
Western public with a mission, for which 
J have never been trained. What, is 
immpossible has to be done by individuals 
Truth fashions its 
own arrows out of reeds that are light 
and frail. os 


New York, . 
December 13, 1920. .. 


Our Seventh Paush Festival is near at 
hand. Tcarnot tell you how my heart is 
thirsting to join you in your festival. 
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realise in-some measure our ideal of perfec- 
tion in our work it matters very little 
what its dimension is. Our trust in big- 
ness very often betrays our want of faith 
in truth. The Kingdom of .the earth 
boasts of the magnitude ofits possessions 
but the Kingdom of Heaven is content 
with the depth of its sélf-realistion. 
There are some institutions- which have 
for their object some external success. 
But Shantiniketan is there for ‘giving us 
opportunity to realise ourselves in truth. 
This can never be done through big funds, 
but through dedication of our life in love. 
In this country.I live in the dungeon of 
the Castle of Bigness. My heart is starv- 
ed. Day and night I dream of Shantiniket- 
an, which blossoms like a flower in the 
atmosphere of the unbounded freedom 
of simplicity. I know how truly great it 
is, when I view it from’ thisland of arith- 


~metical multitude. -HereI feel every day 


what'a terrible nightmare it is for human 
soul this burden of the Monster Arithmetic. 
It incessantly-drives its victims and yet 
leads them'to nowhere. It raises storms 
of battle which are for sowing broadcast 
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the seeds of future conflict. The giant 
reptiles of the primitive earth were proud 
of their hypertrophied tails, which did 
not save them from doom of destruction. 
Ilong to leave all this, totally reject this 
unreality, take the next steamer 1 can get 
and run back to my Shantiniketan and 


serve it with my life and love as long as I - 


live. That life which 1 dedicate to nt, 
if it is. true, will make it live. The true wis- 
dom is there, which can spurn the greed 
for result and is only concerned in the 
expression of truth. This wisdom found 
its utterance in India. But there is immi- 
nent danger: of this being drowned in the 
flood of noise which the votaries. of 
success are bellowing forth in the prosperous 
West. My prayeris growing every day 
more and more intense, to get away from 
this dark tower of uureality, from this 
dance of death trampling sweet flowers 
of life under its tread. 


Seal 


New York, 
December 17, 1920. 


When all my thoughts were furiously 
revolving like dead leaves, in a whirl- 
wind of desire for raising funds, a 
picture came to my hand; 1t was that of 
Sujata offering a cup of milk to Buddha. 
Its message went deep into my heart. 


It said to me—‘‘The cup of milk comes to | 
you Tiasked. when you have gone through | 


your tapasya, Itis offered to you with 
love, and only love can bring its homage 
to truth.”” Then your figure at once 
came to my mind. The milk has been 
sent tome through you. It is infinitely 
more than anything that can come from 
the cheque book of the rich. I had become 
famished in the wilderness of solitude for 
lack of sympathy and comradeship, when 
you brought your cup of love to me which 
is the true life-giving food freely offered 
by life. And as the poet Morris says, 
“Love is enough.” That voice of love 
every day calls me away from the lure of 
dollars,—the voices that comes to nestle 
in my heart from across the sea, from the 
shady avenue of sa/ trees resonant with 
the latighter and songs of simple joy. - The 
mischief is, ambition does not fully believe 
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in love, it believes in power. It leaves the 
limpid and singing water of everlasting 
life for the wine of success: Every day 
Iseem to be growing afraid of the very 
vision of this success. - It has been 


said in the Upanishat, ‘‘Happiness is in. 
greatness.”’ Ambition points out bigness. 


and calls it greatness, and our track is 


. hopelessly lost. When I look at the pic- 


ture of Buddha, |lcry-for the great peace 
of inner fulfilment. My longing grows 
painfully intense as my mind becomes 
distracted at the stupendous unmeaning- 
ness of monstrosity of things around me. 


Every morning |sit by my window and. 


say to myself, ‘1 must.not bow my head 
to this ugly idol worshipped bY the West 
with daily human sacrifices.” 1 remember 
that morning at Shileida when the *‘ aish- 
nava woman came to me and said, ‘‘When 
are you coming down from your three- 
storied building to meet your love 


- under the shade of the trees ?” Just now 


I am on the top story of the skyscraper, - 
to which the tallest of trees dare not send 
its whisper, but love silently comes to 
me saying, ““‘When are you coming down 
to meet me on the green grass under the 
rustling leaves, where you have the free- 
dom of the sky and of sunlight and the 
tender touch of life’s simplicity?” Itry 
to say something about money, but it 


sounds soludicrous and yet tragic, that my © 
words grow ashamed of themselves and — 


they stop. 


_ Lack of means should not be allowed | 


to mock the majesty of soul, seeking its: 
Crown in the foolscap of the bank cheque. 
The Spirit of India comes to me in the 
midst of my. spurious activites and whis- 


- pers the immortal mantra to my innér 


spirit, ‘What shall I do with that which 
will not make meimmortal ?” ~~ 5, 4 
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New York, — 
December 17, 1920. 


Your letters are like weekly wages to 
me, which I rightly earn by what I am 
doing here for your sake. But you must 
know that theidea which has drawn us 


round Shantiniketan is not a static one. It 


is growing, and we must keep up with it, 
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When I left you to start for Europe, I 
was labouring under the delusion that my 
mission was to build an Indian University 
in which Indian cultures would be repre- 
sented in all their variety. But when I 
came-to the continental Europe and fully 
realised that I had been accepted by the 
Western people, as one of themselves, I 
realised that my mission was the mission’ 
of the present age. It was to make the 
meeting of the East and West fruitful in 
truth. -I felt that the call of Shantiniketan 
was the invitation of India to the rest. of 
the world. A picture needs its background 
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for its meaning. The idea is great. I 
accept it. I fully believe in it; it is leading 
me on in an unknown path. Yet how 
ludicrously small we are! The petty com- 
plications of our daily life, how insigni- 
ficant and yet how obstructive! We have 
our path across the mountains, but 
rubbish heaps made of daily refuse of life, 
lying scattered on our path, .cause trouble | 
and delay’ and produce fatigue. But 
the sun is shining overhead, and, God’s 
blessing is in my heart; the call is clear 
and help is waiting by road side. 


{) 


THE FIRST LORD MINTO'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


URING the month of February, 1809, when 
D Metcalfe was in Amritsar, the anniver- 


sary of the Maharram occurfed, which 


the Shia Mohammedans of his escort celebrated - 


as usual with the public demonstrations of 
passionate sorrow and religious fervour. Since 
the ascendaucy of the power of the Sikhs this 


celebration of the Maharram had been stopped’ 


and so the conduct and behavior of Metcalfe’s 
escort gave great offence to. the population 
of Amritsar, a place which is sacred to all Sikhs. 
The Akalis, a sect of Sikh fanatics, who are 
half soldiers and half saints, attacked the camp 
of Metcalfe. A little tact and ordinary courtesy 
would have dictated that Christian Envoy not 
to have allowed the Shia Mahammedans of his 
escort to celebrate the Moharram in the sacred 
city of the Sikhs without the special permission 
of Ranjit Singh. Of course the Akalis were 
fanatics and were no. match for the trained 
soldiers of Metcalfe’s escort. The steady dis- 


clipline of the latter prevailed, and the Akalis | 


‘broke and fled. Ranjit Singh, came up at the 
close of the affray and assisted in quelling the 


tumult. Metcalfe’s camp was removed to a’ 


greater distance from the town. - 
This incident is said by the British writers to 
have made a great impression on Ranjit’s 
mind. Sir John Kaye writes that Ranjit 
“saw clearly that the English, who could make 
such good soldiers of men not naturally warlike, were 
a people not to be despised.” 


How much truth there is in this assertion, 
it is impossible to say, for the incident above 
referred to, rests solely on the authority of the 
Christian Envoy and Christian writers, whose 
testimony could hardly be relied upon, since they 
are the interested party in the affair. This 


incident occurred in February and from the fact 
that the English did not demand any satisfac- 
tion from Ranjit Singh for his subjects attacking 
the escort of a friendly foreign mission, and 
also when we remember the fact that Ranjit 
Singh did not at once, after its occurrence, 
conclude a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance with the British, tend to show that this 
incident did not influence the conduct of Ranjit 
towards the English.” - a 


The British Government, in order to carry on . 
the negotiations to a satisfactory termination; 
had moved the troops and threatened Ranjit 
with hostilities. But as waging war against 
the princes of India. was strictly fortSedeen- by 
the authorities in England, it does not appear 


‘that Lord Minto was serious as to going to war 


with the Sikh Prince. The negotiations dragged 
on from month’s end to month’s end till the 25th 
April, 1809, when a treaty was concluded: which 
placed all the- petty -Sikh chieftains in the 
territory between the rivers Sutledge and Jumna 
under the protection of‘the British.y But 


In his history .of the Sikhs, Captain 
Cunningham does not allude to this incident influen- 


- cing his conduct towards the English. .In a footnote 


(page 138, 2nd edition) he writes ;— 
“Moorcraft ascertained that Ranjeet Singh had 
serious thoughts of appealing to the sword, so 
unpalatable was English interference. The well-known . 
Fukeer Uzeez-ood-deen was one of the two persons 
who dissuaded him from war.” 7 
{ Captain Cunningham writes :—_ oa bese 
_: “In the beginning of February 1890, Sir David 
Ochterlony had issued a proclamation declaring the 
‘Cis:Sutledge states to be under British protection, and 
that any aggressions of the chief of ‘Lahore would be 
resisted with arms. Ranjeet Singh then perceived 
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Ranjit Singh, illiterate and lacking in the fore- 
sight and forethought of a gifted statesman, 
imagined that he had his compertisation for the 
sacrifices which he had made in gaining the friend- 
ship of the English and carrying favor with 
them by the latter allowing him a free hand over 
the territorries and peoples to the North and 
West of the Sutledge. By this clause of the 
treaty, 1t was to be clearly understood that 
- Ranjit Singh was to invade the dominions of the 
King of Cabul. There was not much love lost 
between the Sikhs and the Afghans and this 
treaty was meant to widen the differences 
between those two peoples. This treaty served 
to make -Ranjit Singh the catspaw of the 
British .for their: ulterior purposes and render 
the Punjab the buffer state against the 
Afghan monarch and the threatened invasion 
of India by the combined forces of France and 
Russia through Central Asia. It was on this ac- 
count that Elphinstone’s embassy to Peshawar, 
to which reference will be presently made, did 
not conclude any definite treaty with the 
Afghan monarch. 

The mission to Afghanistan was entrusted: 
to Elphinstone. It was feared that the com- 
bined forces of France and Russia would invade 
India through Afghanistan; and therefore it 
was considered necessary ‘to despatch an 
embassy to the King of Cabul.* Shah Suja 
was .the reigning monarch at that time at 
Cabul. The diplomatic mission of Elphinstone 
consisted in endeavouring: to rouse Shah Suja’s 
fears for his own safety and to play him off 
against Persia. It. was not the policy of the 
British Government to enter into any alliance 
with the Afghan monarch, although Elphin- 
stone was at the same time told that “should 
the contracting of these engagements be abso- 
jutely required by the king, the eventual aid to 
be afforded by us ought to be limited to supplies 
‘of arms, ordnance, military stores, rather than 
troops.” 

The mission did not pass through the 
Punjab. Perhaps at this time the British 
Government feared that Ranjit Singh would 


that the British authorities were in earnest, and the 


fear struck him that the still independent leaders of the - 


Punjab might likewise tender their allegiance and 
have it accepted. All chance of empire would thus be 
lost, and he prudently made up his mind without 
further delay. He withdrew his troops as required, 
he relinquished his last acquisitions, and at Amritsar. 
on the 25th April 1809, the now single chief af 
Lahore signed a treaty which left him the master of 
_ the tracts he had originally occupied to the south of 
the Sutledge, but confined his ambition for the future to 
the north and westward of that river.” ; 


* Countess Minto in her work on Lord Minto 
in India writes :— 

“We are informed that papers exist to prove that 
Bonaparte had fixed .on the Gomul Pass, leading 
from .Ghuznee to Dera Ismael Khan, as .the line of 
his advance from Afghanistan into India,” 
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not allow passage to the mission. As said 
before, Ranjit kept neutral while the Marathas 
were struggling with the English for their 
independence and their country. Ranjit, again, 
did not object to the British troops under 
Lord Lake penetrating to the heart of the 
Punjab in pursuit of Holkar. For concluding an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the English, 
Ranjit was even willing to betray the chieftains 
of his creed occupying the tract of the country 
between the Sutledge and the Jumna. But all his 
labors and sacrifices for the sake of the British 
had been in vain. He had never derived any bene- 
fitso far from them and was naturally much 
disappointed. So it appears that the British 
Government of India, at this time, had no face 
to ask for a further favor from Ranjit to allow 
the mission to pass through the Punjab to the 
court of the ruler of Afghanistan. Conse- 
quently the mission proceeded by the route of 
Bikanir, Bhahwulpur and Mooltan, and reached 
Peshwar on the 25th of February, 1809. x 


At that time the tract of the country through 
which Elphinstone proceeded to. Afghanistan 
was a terra incognita to the British Government 
of India. It would seein that the object of 
the mission was as much to gather information 
regarding the country, as to espy out the 
resources of the Afghan monarch. . Afghanistan 
was at this period the scene of unhappy internal 
dissensions and its ruler a victim of domestic 
feuds. Shah Suja granted an integview to. 
Elphinstone on the Sth of March, 1809. He 
showed great courtesy and hospitality to the 
mission and as he was given to understand that 
the British Government was desirous of enter- 
ing into a friendly alliance with him, he 
naturally expected help and co-operation from 
the mission in extricating him from his domes- 
tic troubles. Butin this he was disappointed. 
Sir John Kaye writes that Shah Suja 


‘was distracted by domestic cares. He had a 
dangerous revolution to cope with in his own kingdom. 
He did not wish the British Mission to proceed any 
further into the heart of his dominions, which were in a 


After reaching Mooltan the mission were 
detained for some time while. communications were 
carried on by letter with the king of Cabul. For 
without his consent, and the protection of a guard 
from His Majesty, it was impossible to travel among 
the tribes beyond the Indus. The answer to Mr. 
Elphinstone’s application was long in coming, for, as 
they afterwards learned, the news of the approach 
of the mission was at first regarded with strong preju- 
dice and distrust; the Afghan nobles disliked the 
idea of an alliance between the king and the British 
power, as likely to strengthen him to their detriment ; 
and the king himself thought it ‘very natural that 
the British should seek to profit by the internal dissen- 
sions of a neighbouring kingdom, and endeavour to 
annex it to their empire.’ Curiosity is said to have had 
much to do with the final decision to receive the 
mission at Peshawar. Lord Minto in India, 
pp. 161-162, 
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distracted state; and, indeed, the best advice he 
could give to the English gentlemen was, that they 
should go home as fast as they could, unless they. 
were inclined tu help him against his enemies. When 
a man’s own house is on fire, it is no time to alarm him 
on the score of remote dangers; and he soon found 
that the British Government would not help him to 
extinguish these domestic flames.” 


Poor deluded Shah Suja! Had he known 
that it was the British Government which was 
at the bottom in enkindling these domestic 
flames, for it was the interest of that Govern- 
ment to do so, and for the avowed object of 
which it had sent an embassy to Persia and 
paid a subsidy in money to the Persian Govern- 
ment, he would not have expected the British 
Government to help him to extinguish these 
domestic flames. ; 


To quote Sir John Kaye again :— 


“The Afghan Ministers, it must be admitted, 
argued the case acutely and not without some 
amount of fairness. They could not see why, if the 
English wished the King of Cabul to help them 
against their enemies, they should not in their turn 
help the King to resist his; but as it was, they 
said, all the advantage was on our side, and all 
the danger on the side of the King. ‘They stated,’ 
wrote Mr. Elphinstone in a letter to Lord Minto, 
‘that an alliance for the: purpose of repelling our 
enemy was imperfect, and the true friendship between 
two states could only be maintained by identifying 
their interests in all cases; that Shah Mahmud had 
no influence over the Douranees, and would be obliged 
—if he obtained the crown—to put himself under 
the protection of the Persians to maintain his 
authority ; that he had before connection with that 
people, and was naturally inclined to them,; and 
that from the moment of his restoration to the 
Government of this country we mntight consider 
the French and Persians as already ou the Indus.” 

The importance of the words put in italics 
will be easily understood when the fact is 
remembered that Sir John Malcolm was sent 
in 1799 to Persia by the Marquess Wellesley 
to instigate the king to create distractions 
in Afghanistan. As said before, a subsidy even 
was paid to the Persian King to carry out 
this atrocious piece of business. The object of 
the British Government was gained, for Shah 
Mahmud with the help of the Persians 
raised the standard of revolt in Afghanistan, 
seized the Afghan monarch Zemaun Shah who 
was his half-brother, deposed him, put out his 
eyes and placed him in close confinement in the 
Balla Hissar at Cabul. But Shah Mahmoud 
did not retain his ill-gotten power very long, 
He was dethroned by Shah Suja in 1808. 


So the deposition and blindness of Zemaun 
Shah relieved the British Government of the 
incubus of the invasion of India with which 
the Afghan monarch had threatened them so 
often. The domestic dissensions and internecine 
feuds in Afghanistan, brought about through 
the instrumentality of the Persian King 
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prevented the successors of Zemaun Shah from 
ever catrying out his threat into execution. * 

To keep Persia and Afghanistan always at 
war with one another and never to unite and 
make a common cause seemed to have been the 
object of Elphinstone’s mission. As said before, 
Malcolm had succeeded in playing off Persia 
against Afghanistan, and now Elphinstone was 
trying to pit the Afghan ruler against the 


. Persian monarch. But no treaty of any definite 


character was concluded with the Afghan 
sovereign to instigate him to invade or create’ 
distractions in the territory of Persia. There 
are two reasons to be assigned to the English 
refraining from any assistance to the Afghan 
ruler in extinguishing his domestic flames. The 
first reason was that they did not want.to have 
a prosperous and happy Afghanistan: ruled 
over by Shah Suja, the brother of Zemaun 
Shah who had so often threatened them with 
the invasion of India ; they wereafraid that Shah 
Suja might carry into execution the often 
repeated threat of his brother and invade India, 
if his subjects in Afghanistan were happy 
and contented and did not rise in revolt 
against their ruler. The second reason which 
influenced the English in refusing to contract a 
defensive alliance with the Afghan ruler is to 


* “Two years before Malcolm went to Persia a 
Persian nobleman naturalised in India, named Mahdi 
Ali Khan, had been sent to Teheran by the Governor 
of Bombay, with ‘instructions ‘to take measures for 
inducing the Court of Persia to keep Shah Zemaun 
in perpetual check (so as to preclude him from return- 
ing to India ), but without any decided act of hosti- 
lity. This envoy found, on his arrival, that the 
Shah was disposed to assist two refugee Afghan 
Princes, Mahmud and Firoz-ud-din, without the add- 
tional inducement of an English subsidy, which he . 
had been authorised to offer. He, therejgre, togk 
upon himself a considerable amount of respomsibility - 
and by suppressing his credentials, and by leaving 
well alone} had the satisfaction of seeing the Afghan 
Princes .marching towards Herat supported by Per- 
sian troops. ‘This expedition failed, and shortly after- 
wards Zemaun Shah sent an imperious message to 
the Shah of Persia, demanding the cession of Khoras- 
san. Futteh Ali Shah replied that it was his inten- 
tion to restore to Persia the territories which it had 
possessed in the time of the Sefavean kings, and fol- 
lowing up the threat by action, he in 1799 took the 
field in person and marched into Khorassan. By 
this movement Zemaun Shah, threatened with loss of 
his Western provinces, was forced to withdraw from 
‘Lahore. This expedition, however, lasted but a short 
time, and when Futteh Ali Shah returned to his 
capital in the autumn ‘of 1799, the Afghan ruler once 
‘more turned his attention towards the East. In the 
following spring, however, the Shah of Persia marched 
into Khorassan, and Zemaun Shah was again obliged 
to move westwards to watch Herat. Thus, when 
‘Malcolm reached ‘Teheran, he found that Persian 
ambition had done-all that was required to save India 
from the danger of an Afghan invasion.” (Russia’s 
March towards India, vol. 1, page 65.) 
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be found in the fact that they had to compen- 
sate Ranjit-Singh for his renouncing all claims 
‘over the chieftains of the Doab, by giving him 
‘a free hand in conquering territories‘to the North 
‘and West. of ‘the river Indus. Had they formed 


.an -alliance with Shah Suja, there would have 


‘beeti. no chance for Ranjit Singh to extend his 
‘dominions. They knew that the Sikh prince=- 
‘whom they’ were wont.to call the Lion of the 
Punjab—although no statesmat, was an ambi- 
‘tious, capable and skilful: géneral. He. could 
have given ‘them much trouble ‘had he any 
‘{nclination of doing so. Moreover, Ranjit had 
on.two previous occasions, obliged: them first 
by his remaining neutral and not rendering any 
aid to the Marathas in their struggle with the 
English, and secondly by. his permitting the 
troops under Lake to penetrate into the Punjab 
in pursuit of Holkar. 


It would not have done, therefore, to have. 


contracted.a defensive alliance with Shah Suja 
and: restricted the ambitious schemes of Ranjit. 
“Moreover, as ‘a French .writer has said, the 
English encouraged the Sikh prince to invade 
the territories of the Afghan’ monarch, for they 
knew that on the death of Ranjit the Punjab 
‘as well as his conquests in the Afghan terri- 
‘tory would pass into. their hands, 

Evert so early as the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the Afghans seem to have been 
acquainted with -‘‘Perfide Albion.” Regarding 
ithe conversation with Moolah Jaffier, an Afghan 
sminister, Elphinstone writes :— . 

“He said that he did not believe that we 
to impose upon the king,.but he did not think that we 
were so plain as we pretended to be. + * *« He 
frankly owned that'we had the character of being very 
designing, and’ that most people thought it necessary 
- “tobe very ‘vigilant in all transactions with us.” ° 


The English were secretly glad at the disturb- 
éq=eeidition of Afghanistan. Elphinstone 
espied out the resources of the. country and, 
according to Sir John Kaye, Elphinstone 
“had indeed ‘done all that it wa» requisite to do ; 
for the-dangers which he had been sent to anticipate 
‘had: disappeared by themselves. The king of Cabuil 
‘undertook to prevent the passage of the French and 

‘Persians through his kingdom, and the English under- 
‘took to provide money for the purpose ” 


..« Elphinstone and his party returned to India 
through the Punjab. Of course, there was no 
objection on the part of Ranjit Singh to grant 
them thé passage through his country, for he 

. had now entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with thein. 


. Thus then’ Lord Minto’s Government took 

- every precaution to preserve the supremacy of the 
British’ influence in-India, and duly. safegnarded 
themselves against the rising of the inhabitants 
of the territories at. that time under the adminis- 

' tration of the English, as well as protected 
lidia ayainst the native powers of Hindustan. 
For the first time in the history of British India, 
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the fear of the invasion of India from its North- 
Western frontier seized the minds of- the Chris- 


‘tian rulers and hence the various missions were 


sent to the Punjab, Afghanistan, Sindh and 
Persia, not only to contract defensive alliance 
with the rulers of those’ countries but also to 
espy out the military resources and strategical 
positions of those states. 

' But the British still apprehended danger from 
the sea. It was not impossible for ‘any mari- 


‘titie power to invade their possessions in India 


by seaand soit appeared necessary for Lord 
Minto’s Government to reduce such places 
‘as might serve as bases of operations for 
‘any maritime nation hostilely inclined against 
British. supremacy in India. The influence ot 
sea-power- was fully recognized by them, but 
at this time thére was not the remotest chance 
for any nation to approach the shores of India 
and invade the country by the sea. The danger 
was apprehended from France, but at this time 
the French Navy was almost a thing of the past 
aud hence Napoleon tried to conquer the sea by 
land. Butthis naval weakness of France gave 
the opportunity to the English to attack and 
capture their colonies in different parts o: 
the world. Napoleon’s scheme of conquests ‘oi 
the different countries of Europe necessarily left 
the French colonies unguarded by tlie French 
fleet and so. the British Government made ela- 
borate preparations for their invasiou. 


The French possessions in the Indian Oceai. 
p 


‘viz., the Isle of France, Bourbon and Rodriguez, 


were always considered as sources of danger tc 
the British Government in India, since these 
islands harboured asylums to pirates who in 
flicted serious damage upon the Company’s 
commerce, These islands were also looked upon 
as the bases of operations against the British 
possessions in India in the event of the outbreak 
of hostilities between the French and the Eng- 
lish. Tippoo was alleged to have sent his 
agents to the Isle of France for the purpose o. 
enlisting French recruits in his army to fight the 
English. 

The reduction of these French possessions 
was considered to be of great political import- 
ance by the authorities both in England anc 


India and Marquess Wellesley had at one time 


seriously thought of sendingexpeditions against 
them. Butthe low state of finances did no! 
allow him to carry out his intention ito execu 
tion, as any expedition against the islands. 
would involve great expense both for their re. 
duction and maintenance. But in 1809, wher 
Lord Minto was the Governor-General of India 
the British Government at home, authorized thc 
Government of India to attempt a rigorou: 
blockade of the French islands in the Indiar 
Ocean. It will be foreign to our purpose to des. 
cribe in detail the methods which were adopte¢ 
to execute this order, which finally led to the 
capture and annexation of those French colo 
nies in 1810. Suffice it to say that India hae 
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to bear the expenses of the expedition. By the 


reduction of these islands, the energies of the 
nav.ll power of' France in the East were para- 
lysed once for all, and the French incubus no 
longer disturbed the sleep of the rulers of British 
India. , 

The attention of the authorities in England 
was also drawn to the Dutch possessions in the 
East, for it was thought that ~ 

} “They constituted a rallying point, which was likely 
to become of more consideration after the destruction of 
those asylums which lay more in the raute of the Indian 
trade; and it was incompatible *with the interests of 
India and the policy of England longer to permit the 


presence of an enemy in any part of the Eastern 


hemisphere.” 


- Accordingly under instructions from the home 
authorities, Lord Minto fitted out an expedition 
to reduce the Dutch possessions in the East. By 
the end of 1811 all the Dutch possessions in the 
Indian Archipelago came under the rule of the 
British Government. 

After the termination of the expedition 
against the Dutch possessions in the East, Lord 
Minto was recalled and he left India in 1818, 
During his reign of six years, Lord Minto ‘did 
not extend the boundaries of the British posses- 
sions in India either by means of. force or fraud. 
‘But he preserved the Empire by ‘means which 


are Machiavellian and for which the natives of 


England ought always to be- grateful to him. 
Hecame out to India at a period when the 
military prestige of the British was atits lowest 


ebb and when their public credit was shaken. It. 


was the most critical period for them in India. 
To have preserved the ship of thé state in such 


a stormy weather is astrong testimony to his 
ability and talents. He safeguarded the inter--- 


ests of his country by taking steps which had 
the effect of preventing insurrections in, and 
foreign invasions of, India. The methods which 
he adopted have already been mentioned; and 
if the end justifies the means then Lord Minto 


must be pronounced to have been a very success- 


ful administrator from the point of view of the 
British people. |, 
( CONCLUDED. ) 
. Historicus. 

APPENDIX. 


_ Lord Minto was against Christian missions and 
missionaries in India. In his letter to the Chairman 
of the East India Company, dated September 1807, 
he wrote :— : 

“The only successful” engine of sedition in any 
part of India must be that of persuading the 
people that our Government entertains hostile and 
systematic designs against their religion.” 


X * * 8 * 
The Serampore mission headed by Dr. Carey 
printed many books in the vernaculars. Lady 
Minto in her work on Lord Minto in India 
writes ; =~ 
*Soon after Lord Minto’s arrival, some of these 
publications attracted the attention of Government 
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and it ‘being undeniable that they were calculated 
to offend the feelings of the native population, 
containing as they did ‘offensive attacks on the . 
Hindu. Mythology and the Mussulman Prophet, 
the Secretary to Government received instructions 
to communicate to the Rev.: Dr. Carey, the leading | 
member ‘of the mission. at Serampore, a resolution . 
arrived at. by the Governor-General in Council; to 
place their press under regulation, and. tdé. suspend: 
the practice of public’ preaching. by the natives - 
in the native dialects at the seat:of Government. - 

_ “In an offictal letter addressed by Mr. Edmonstone 
to Dr. Carey it stated that ‘the issue of publications 
and the public delivery of discourses of, the nature ' 
above.alluded to; are evidently calculated to produce 
consequences in the highest degree detrimental 
to the tranquillity of the British dominions in 
India, and it becomes the indispensable duty of the . 
British Government to arrest the progress of any . 
proceedings of that nature. In the present instance 
this objection’ is enforced by the necessity of main- 
taining the public faith, . which. under the express 
injunctions ‘of the Legislature has. been repeatedly - 
pledged to leave the native subjects of the Company in " 
{ndia to the full, free, and undisturbed exercise of their 
respective religions . Hae “Weiee se. hee gis ge Oe 

To Malcolm Lord. Minto’ wrote a_ confidential: 
letter of instructions. He wrote:— .. : 

“Of these transactions our opposition to France 
in Persia is the anchor on which ‘our hopes must rest ; | 
for if we permit that. country to be the depot of her 
preparations against us, and wait at home till the 
enemy thinks himself that he is equal 'to the under- . 
taking, we shall give him a gréat, and, “as it appears. 
to me, a most manifest advantage. * * * 7» ee 

The letter ends with the confession that “Sir H. 
Jones is rather a marplot (1 am writing confidentially.) . 
imour play.” )- 0 “ 

- Malcolm's instructions were -—~ Le tach 
" “Biest, to detach the court of, Persia from. the 
French alliance;-and, to prevail on that Court to’ 
refuse the passage of French troops through the 
territories subject to Persia, or the admission of’ 
French: troops into the country. If that egangotesbe 
obtained, to admit English troops with a view, of 
opposing the French Army in its progress to India; to 
prevent the cession of ‘any, maritime port, and the 
establishment of French factories on the coast ‘of 
Persia. ; a, 

“Second, to obtain authentic’ intelligence on alll, 
points interesting to the Government. It is scarcely 
necessary: to particularise those points, which will 
necessarily suggest themselves to the,mind of Colonel 
Malcolm. .The. principal of them are, the real nature 
and extent of the engagements entered into by France 
and Persia, and the real disposition of ' Persia 
respecting the execution of them. Colonel 
‘Malcolm's opinion and advice would also be required 
by the Government as to the policy to be-adopted in: 
either of two contingencies supposed—the active 
hostility of Persia, or her neutrality.” 

But Malcolm by his high-handed proceedings in 
Persia disappointed Lord Minto. In a letter dated 
July 3oth 1808, Minto wrote to Lieutenant-General 
Hewitt, the Commander-in-Chief, as follows :-— 

‘Tl am sorry to say in strict confidence that 
Malcolm has disappointed me exceedingly at the 
beginning of his mission. * % 
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* = * You will be, I daresay, as much surprised 
as we have been to learn that the first condition 
required by Malcolm was the immediate expulsion 
from Persia of the French embassy with every. man 
of that nation. * * Kut Iam compelled to say that 
my confidence is enticely shaken by the injudicious 
course he. has pursued, and the disadvantageous 
ground he has taken. Persia is in the hands of 
France, and was only to be weaned from that connec- 
tion by good and convincing reasons urged in a 
conciliatory form. # = 

In a letter to ‘Mr. Edmonstone, Lord Minto 
wrote :-— 


“Malcolm's proceedings at Muscat has _ been 
affected with the original sin of his whole system.” 


In a Minute dated atst- July 1808, Lord Minto 
referring to Malcolm’s peremptory demand for the 
expulsion of the French mission from Persia wrote :-— 


“The demand cannot be supported on any ground 
of justice. Persia, as an independent Government, 


has a right to receive accredited ministers from any, 


other. court, and to enter into any negotiation she 
may think advisable. * # Persia was and continued 
to be exposed to an invasion from Russia, which is 
to her.a Subject of great and ‘reasonable alarm. She 
first applied to us for assistance. It was impossible 
for us, consistently with the relations in which we 
stood to Russia, to afford the aid she asked. She 
therefore gave us fair notice that, although she. would 
have preferred our co-operation to every other, she 


was: constrained to provide for her safety, by looking. 


elsewhere for the aid which she could not obtain 
from us. 


“Upon this ground her connection with France 
3 
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has been formed. * * * * i 


So the mission to Persia was a failure and Malcolm 
was recalled to India.‘ Countess Minto in her work 
on Lord Minto in India writes :-— 


“The mission from which so much had been expect- 
ed had failed. It is possible, even probable, that a 
more conciliatory course might have enabled him to 
rene Persia until a change of ‘circumstances 
produced a-change of sentiments on the part of the 
Persian Government, .when his personal popularity 
and ‘his conspicuous talents might have restored the 
prestige of the British name, and enabled him to 
conduct his negotiations with better effect than Sir 
Harford Jones ; but the neglect with which the India 
Government had treated Persia during the years that 
had elapsed since Malcolm’s first mission, had perhaps 
a greater share in producing the present disappoint- 
ment than his somewhat ill-timed arrogance.” (Pp. 
120-121.) 
' After Malcolm returned to India, he had an 
interview with Lord Minto and was thus able to 
remove from the mind of the Governor-General much 
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of the misunderstanding regarding the failure of his 
diplomatic mission to Persia. In a letter to General 
Hewitt, Commander-in-Chief, Lord Minto -wrote :— 


“Tl Confess I have not seen reason to recall the 
sentiments I entertained concerning the general policy 
adopted by him in Persia, but I note with satisfaction 
that what appears to have been the least prudent and 
judicious course has proved, as often happens in 
human affairs, the most useful and advantageous. 


_“Since success was impossible, it is satisfactory to 
have arrived at the knowledge of the fact as early as 
possible, and since moderation and forbearance could 
have made no differesce in the result it is well that 
his line of conduct has asserted the power of our 
country, and made manifest our knowledge of the 
influence under which Persia had adopted so hostile a 
course.” 


Sir H. Jones remained in Persia, and he succeeded 
in negotiating a treaty with the Shah and prevailed on 
him -to send an,ambassador to England. 


After the conclusion of this treaty, Lord Minto in a 
spirit of bravado and to discredit Sir H. Jones and 
show his own importance as Governor-General of India 
sent Malcolm a second time to Persia. 


Regarding this affair Countess Minto writes :— 


“ ‘To despise is to weaken. Reputation is power.’ 
said an English writer well versed in the knowledge 
of courts and men. So thinking, Lord Minto asked 
Colonel Malcolm once more to undertake a mission 
to Persia. ¢ * * Malcolm and Sir Harford Jones 
met at last in Persia. To Malcolm’ were given the 
honors of the situation by the King, who had a 
personal regard for him, and created for his special 
behoof a new order of knighthood, entitled that of the 
‘Lion and the Sun’.” 


By the treaty which Sir H. Jones concluded with 
the Shah, Persia was detached from the sphere of 
the.East India Company’s operations ; referring to this, 
Countess Minto writes :— 


“One of the disadvantages which could not but 
accrue to the diplomacy of the Company's Government 
by the withdrawal of Persia from the sphere of its 
operations, was seen when it appeared that, by an 
article of the treaty negotiated at Teheran by Sir 
Harford Jones, it was stipulated that, in case of war 
between Persia and Afghanitstan, ‘His Majesty the’ 
King «f Great Britain should not take any part there- 
in, unless at the desire of both parties ;’ while, in 
ignorance of the existence of any such agreement, Mr, 
Elphinstone had been authorised to form a defensive 
allance with Afghanistan against an’ attack from 
Persia, as was stated in the treaty signed at 
Calciitta on June 17 of the same year 1809 Yet 
Persia and Cabul were both necessary members of the 
Confederacy with which the India Government had 
proposed to resist an invasion of India.” 
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HE educational systemin India pleases 
neither the Indian nor the English- 
man, therefore it is doomed. The 

question as to what sort of education is 
to take its place is the question exercising 
the minds of some Indian politicians and 
the word national is freely used—to my 
thinking wrongly used—as its essential 
characteristic. Lam trying to clear my 
thoughts, on the subject with the aid of 
Mr. Lajpat Rai, whose book ‘‘The Problem 
of National Education in India’ 1 have 
recently read. Wecannot live our lives 
complacently from day to day.in our 
characteristic ways, be they humdrum or 
‘frivolous or full, of activity, ignoring -the 
problems that seethe around us-the com- 
prehension of which is the first step to- 
-wards their solution. The. whole . world 
is in a state of turmoil and rapid change, 
and India’s part in this turmoil and rapid 
change concerns us very nearly, we who 
have made of her land the scene of our 
working days and of her soil the soil on 
which our homesteads rest. India’s prob- 
lems are our problems. Westand or fall 
together. Willy nilly we are compatriots 
with the Indian. - The solution. of the 
problem of education in any country has 
results beyond its own shores, and more- 
over, in the world-synthesis that is taking 
place we are no longer either Britishers or 
Indians, but Humans. | 

According to Mr. Lajpat Rai, in his 
very clear exposition of the problem, the 
kind of education Nationalists such as he 
-wantis mainly education as a nieans to 
a-livelihood and an education that will 
develop patriotism. Also he wishes to 
reform present-day educational methods 
in India, which he avers are fifty years 
behind the times. These three objects could 
surely be accomplished by co-operation 
between Indian politicians and the educa- 
tional machinery at hand. English educa- 
tionists in India are not so weil pleased 
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with the present system nor so unac- 
comodating but that they would eagerly 
welcome constructive ideas and co-opera- 
tion towards the fulfilment of these objects. 
But national education ? What does Mr, 
Lajpat Rai mean by that ? for, the objects 
above amount to no more’than rational 
education. I understand that by the 
national element Mr. Lajpat Rai means 
the doing of it for themselves, unhampered 
by foreign dominance, free of Government 
aid and of afhliation to the existing 
Government Universities. 

With all deference to Mr. Lajpat Rai 
I see no more in his national, than political, 
National education is a very much bigger 


thing than education as a means to a 


livelihood or even to the development of 
patriotism. Hear what Ruskin says: 


“Por that is another of our grand popular mistakes, 
people are always thinking of education asa means to 
a livelihood.’ Education is not a profitable business, 
but a costly one—unprofitable in the terms of coin. 
No nation ever made its bread either by its great arts, 


‘or its great wisdoms. By its minor arts, by its practical 


knowledges yes : but its noble scholarships, its noble 
philosophy, and its noble art, are always to, be bought 
as a treasure, not sold for a livelihood.......... You are 
to spend on national education, and to be spent for it, 
and to make by it not more money, but, bete on: 


to get into this British Island the greatest possible 


number of good and brave Englishmen. They are to 


be your money’s worth.” 


In this passage Ruskin suggests that 


it is national education that produces 


great arts and great wisdoms, noble 
scholarships and noble philosophy. The 
“minor arts and practical knowledges” 
are taught by ordinary education, the ra- 
tional education, in fact, that Mr. Lajpat 
Rai advocates and.that every, civilised 
country is endeavouring to procure for its 
children. 

' In -his‘ proposed educational methods 


Mr. Lajpat Rai would not go back to the 


past “to be more truly national”, that 
would be folly. Nor does he believe in in- 
ordinate praise of India and he stigmatis- 
es some of the modern poems and songs 
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on India as “full of soft sentiment- 
ality” and the writers of them as 


“either idiots or traitors.” To avoid 
misunderstanding he parenthetically 
exempts the poet Tagore from the 


charge. To discourage the study and 
dissemination of European languages 
- would in his opinion be “folly and‘mad- 
ness.” Truth, he asserts, is “neither local 
or national nor even international. It 
-is simply truth:” The education that he 
advocates shall open its doors wide to 
truth from whatever source it comes and 
in whatever language. He would teach 
patriotism asit is taught-in France and 
other countries. In primary schools: the 
love of India, its rivers, its hills, land- 
scapes and scenes should-be inculcated in 
choice and simple language. The function 
of education, he tells us, in the eyes of the 
dominant class is to produce “skilled but 
obedient men’’, whereas national ( or, as 
I prefer to call it, rational) education 
would’ aim at producing “self-thinking 
and self-reliant men’. Then he tells us 
that because of the phenomenal poverty 
of India, —_ 


_ “The first aim of-all publicly imparted education 
in India should be to increase the productive capacity 
of its citizens....... This is only possible by a general 
widespread system of vocational education, and by a 
_general dissemination of practical, scientific knowledge 
applicable to the ordinary needs of life and “vocational 
efficiency.” ——- er: 


‘The medium of instruction would be 
Hindustani, in either Persian or Deva 
' Nagri.characters, or both. English as the 
medium is dismissed at once as it would 
hinder the speedy dissemination of know- 
ledge so earnestly desired. English, how- 
ever, should be compulsory in the last 
three ‘years of the elementary school pe- 
riod. “The object should be to lay the 
foundations of a working knowledge of 
the language, as distinguished from its 
literary side.” In any case, he believes, that 
every Indian should know at Jeast one 
European language, have European tools 
in his hands, and-be able easily to mani- 
- pulate European mechanical appliances. 

“The country miust be brought to the level of most 


“modern countries not only in politics and economics, 
‘but even in thought and Iife...... It is true we do not 


‘want India to become England or France or Japan or 
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America. We want it to remain India. We would 
not be Indians if we did not want to remain Indians, 
But let us understand once for all, that under modern 
conditions of life, the distinction between: this country 
and the other is destined to be much less than it 
used to be before the introduction of ‘steam and- elec- 
tricity in human affairs....The world is tending to be- 
come one family. Any one who aspires or plans to 
obstruct the process is a traitor to his cotintry as well 
as to humanity at large.” 

The - objects of Mr. Lajpat Rai’s educa- 
tional reform are obviously rationalistic 
and there is no earthly reason why the 
existing educational authorities should not 
embody these reforms, creating good ci- 
tizens'and good patriots and raising the 
efficiency of the people by widespread voca- 
tional training increasing thereby their 
productive capacity. The political element 
as to Government aid and disafhliation 
must be fought out by the politicians, 
among whom British and Indians predo- 
minate, Humans being in the minority. 

I note my own reflections for what they 
are worth. University education, that is 


‘to say “Arts” education, by which after 


due examination men are entitled to add 
the letters of B. A., M. A., ete., to their 
names, should be limited to two classes of 


' men and women: the moneyed class and 


the intellectual class: The fees should be 
increased, considerably increased, but can- 
didates who are not moneyed could gain 
admittance to the’ Halls of Learning by 
submitting toa really stiff test of their men- 
tal equipment, and be admitted as an 
honour and not as a concession, at the 
present rate of fees. Thus, Arts colleges 
would be for the pick of the nation’s in- 
telligence and for her rich men. It goes 
without saying that side by side with this 


. drastic reform, vocational colleges should 


exist and be ready to train those who 
have neither the mental nor the money 


. qualification for admittance to the Arts 
-colleges. 


For them there would be cleri- 
cal, commercial and industrial diplomas, 
In Lahore, for instance, two Arts colleges 
might easily accommodate the candidates 
for Arts degrees, and the rémaining colle- 


ges should be scrapped as Arts colleges 


and be turned into commercial and indus- 
The vocational 
colleges of Law and Medicine would re- 


main unchanged. B. A. and M. A. degrees 


see te 


me 
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should become dis-qualifications for clerical 
and commercial posts instead of, as now, 
qualifications. The “failed B. A.” quali- 
fication should for ever disappear. The in- 
telligences that achieve the latter result 
would gain in self-respect and in clerical or 
, commercial usefulness if the kucha ‘failed 
B. A.” qualification was replaced by a 
pukka clerical or commercial diploma. 
| Along with the lessening of the Arts colle- 
ges and the increasing ofthe vocational 
| ones, it would be essential that primary 
education was made universal, compul- 
sory and free; and that secondary educa- 
tion was made more ona par with the 
standard of the intermediate stage of the 
present Arts course. 

Thus, ‘the minor arts and. practical 
knowledges” would evolve out of primary,. 
secondary and vocational education; and 
would represent money value in the in- 
creased efficiency of the labourer, the clerk, 
the commercial man and the industrial 
man. The Arts and Science colleges would 
represent not money value but intellectual 
value in the efficiency. of the learned pro- 
fessions, and resulting in scientists, wri- 
ters, thinkers and public men. Law and 
Medical colleges would represent in addi- 
tion to money value, social value in the 
increase of public health and law and 
order. 

Let us not forget in passing, that all 
direct authoritative teaching is elemen- 
tary, and that the really educated man is 
he who educates himself-with the instru- 
ments his schools and colleges have placed 
in his hands. Figuratively speaking, pri- 
mary and secondary education but repre- 
sent the A. B. C. and words of more than 
one syllable, and higher education but 
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represents a vocabulary to be used for the 


‘acquisition of knowledge, and of scientific 


facts to build upon. Life, and well spent 
leisure, are the real educators of. man. 

The question now arises~What is 
national education ? 

Patriotic education is local and utilita- 
rian. It leads to the development of good 
citizenship, city pride, home industries, 
public health. It is concerned, in fact, 
with production of the great persons. 
“Produce great persons,” says Walt Whit- 
man, “and the rest follows.” 


National education is universal. It 
leads among other things, to the deve- 
lopment of noble art, noble scholarships 
and noble philosopliy. It does not and 


. cannot mean money value, its values are 


spiritual. Patriotic education provides 
growing conditions for the body, but 
national education provides these same 
conditions for the soul. Patriotic educa- 
tion is a national necessity, but national 
education is a world necessity. Patriot- 
ism to nationalism is as handicraft to 
fine art. Roughly speaking the schools 
produce the patriots and the colleges the 
nationalists. National education is con- 
tained in great literature ; itis housed in 
public halls, in temples of art and of reli- 
gion. The idea was implicit in Mr. Lajpat 
Rai when he said: ‘‘All social barriers — 
must be removed and the school, the col- 
lege, the court and the council nfist=te 
open temples for all to enter and worship 
regardless of caste, colour and creed.” 


The true educators of a nation are its 
great writers, its great artists, its great 
scientists and its great thinkers. 


NoraH RICHARDS, 
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Much thought and discussion have been ‘evok-+ 
ed by the material aspects and results of the 
world-war. Wehave heard and read a great 
deal about the loss of life, the destruction of 
property, the financial burdens, the political 
readjustments, the new economic relations, 
which the war has- occasioned. But the most 


important change wrought by the great con- 
flict, seemingly has been accorded scant consi- 
deration, namely that the world of ideas has 
been shattered even more ruthlessly and com- 
pletely, than the world of material things. If 
Mars has been the breaker of material pre-war 
idols, he has also been the iconoclast of pre-war 
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ideas. ‘And in a-large sense, the world cannot 
be reconstructed ; it must be built anew, and 
hot upon the “old foundation but upon new- 
bases. An economist of international reputa- 
tion has it that, ‘“‘As,a result of the war the 
economic development of the world, has been 
impelled forward by at least two generations.” - 

Students ofour ancient history of India, are 
aware of the fact that our ancestors. colonised 
in different parts of the world, and everywhere 
spread their civilization in various forms and 
ways. With the dawn of this new era let us be 
upand doing; and marching forward in the 
footsteps of our forefathers, colonise in suitable 
places to carry far’ and wide their message of 
peace and self-advancement. This is the time 
and this is the opportunity; God’s call to all is 
to set to work. . a : 
--To ‘my mind one of the solutions out of our 
present difficulties is for our-enterprising young 
men to go forth into unexplored regions,—fresh 
fields and pastures new, where the climate is 
suitable and healthful; the soil fertile and 
resourceful, and land and other facilities may be 
had cheap. ce 


POSSIBILITIES OF FLORIDA. 


In the course of my investigations, it has 
appeared that the state of Florida in the U.S.A. 
is pre-eminéntly suitable for the purpose, as 
“will be found from the information detailed 
below. . a 
. With regard-to Indians buying lands and 
settling in Florida as citizens, I have received 
many alluring letters from my American friends. 
One of them writes: 


“Tf referred your letter to His Excellency the 
Governor of Florida, and he instructed his Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture to‘ correspond with me. The 
Commissioner has sent to you direct printed matters 


cepcernigg Florida. 

ore is no objection to your owning lands there... 

“Every law-abiding citizen who desires to get along 
is appreciated A Hindu or any other race would 
be respected in his rights, here, absolutely. “He would 
be expected to marry in his own caste or class because 
the mixture of. the race is resented very much, but 
otherwise there is nothing that I know to prevent your 
people coming and living just as the Syrian, or Jew 
or Serbian or Italian, . if he wants.” 

Mr. McRae, the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of the State of Florida, writes: a 


‘4...Your letter stating that you are interested 
in the Florida lands, and asking if our Government 
will allow you to buy and remain here as a citizen, 
has been referred to me for reply. 

“In reply I am enclosing herewith a Circular of 
informations with “teference to securing state. lands: 
and am mailing you under separate cover a map of 
Florida. ~— | 

“We will sell you lands in this state and you can 
become a citizen if you so desire.” 

I prifer the State of Florida as a place for our. 
colonisation, on account of its surprisingly low 
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price of land, its marvelous climatic advantages 
its rich and fertile soil, its abundant supply of 
home-raised vegetables, its picturesque scenery, 
its Sugar-cane, Tobacco, Cotton and all kinds 
of fruits, food grains including rice, its oil, coal 
and other mineral products. 


Frorma’s Grearest ASSET 1s CLIMATE. 
A leading journal of America calls Florida, ‘ 
“Florida, the blessed,”? and writes:- ~= —~- — 


“1... When once the country has fully realised » 
Florida’s wealth of climate and its other wonderful 
resources, the time will come, when, as one New- 
Yorker, who has been living in the state for three 
years lately, said: “The only difficulty with Florida 
is that there is only one of it and in the future years, 
it will be so over-crowded that there will not be toom 
enough for the people, who will want to flock here. 

“We Floridians are perfectly willing to acknowledge 
that climate is Florida’s greatest and leading asset, a 
treasure that we have grounds to, be very proud of. 
In the first place, every rational human possessing 
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‘that most. uncommon essential—‘common sense’, will 


be forced to concede that climate plays a very impor- 
tant and fundamental part in human ‘activity and 
success, as it is the groundwork on which health is 
largely founded. ' : a - 
' “Agriculturally considered on a decimal basis, we 
can ‘analyse success in farming, fruit raising and 
livestock activities, approximately as follows, allowing 
Yoo points for the whole: Climate, 80 points ; brains 
15 points ; soil 5 points. . | 

_ “Without doubt, Florida has ~ the best all the 
year round climate to be found in America, with a 
frostless growing season ranging from about 8% 
months .in the northern part of the State to practically 
12 months in South.Florida, having a normal annual 
rainfall amounting to approximately 57 inches more 
than double average for the United States. Our 
rainfall ‘on the Florida mainland ranges from 50 to { 
7o inches with unusually good distribution throughout . 
the year, and with all inequalities of distribution 
occurring during the simmer months coincident with 
the greatest crop vegetative period. The optimum 
teriperature for Florida is approximately 71 degrees 
F., with but few extremes of either heat or cold ; 
in fact, a bona-fide case’of sunstroke is unknown 
in Florida, and we experience a bad freeze in 
Florida an average of only once in 22 years: 
Scientists tell us that the optimum temperature 
for the average in plant and animal life is ap- 
proximately 71 degrees F.,- that is the environ- 
mental temperature at which both plant and animal 
life functions most advantageously. Florida is the 
only State in the Union that can claim the distinction 
of having an optimum climate temperature, coinciding 
with that temperature best for the maintenance of life, 
both animal and vegetable. . 

“Granting this as being accurate and truthful, we 
are forced to allow the 80 points to Florida for climate 
as given in the above mathematical statement, and, 
allowing 15 points for brains leaves a balance of only. 
5 points for soil, which we are sure can be corrected 
and adjusted perfectly by ‘the proper use. of brains. 
On the other hand, we find it an extremely difficult. 
matter to correct disadvantageous climate conditions _ 


et 


. by artificial human agencies. 
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Froripa’s Numerous Soir Types, 


‘While Florida can boast the first European civi- 
lisation, she is really the last State in the Union to be 
discovered from a productive and industrial standpoint ; 
in fact, we firmly believe that there will be as much 
actual, progress in Florida during the coming five 
years as we have experienced during any previous 50 
years period. We have room in Florida for tremen- 
dous expansion, as only some 3 per cent of our land 
area is developed, leaving 97 per cent for settlement 
purposes. 
consider that the total area of the State of Florida is 
close to 60,000 square miles. 

“With over 25 years of practical Florida experience 
in agricultural engineering work covering all portions 
of the State of Florida years ago, we came to the 
conclusion that, due to our unusually fine climate 
and location conditions in Florida, there is not one 
square foot of Florida land subject to economic drain- 
age that has not got some good and profitable 
agricultural or horticultural use. This claim, we believe, 
cannot be duplicated by any other State in the Union. 

“One of our poorest soil series as types found in 
Florida, from a standpoint of fertility, is the St. Lucie 
fine sand. This soilonadry basis may be virtually 
considered to be chemically pure silica, the writer 
having made numerous analysis of this type showing 
over go per cent silica. Anywhere else but in Florida 
this land would be considered worthless, though in 
well located South Florida areas with favorable atmos- 
pheric drainage conditions , giving frost and freeze 
protection advantages, this land has high horticultural 
values in the growing of the very finest grade and 
quality of pineapples. This same soil type found 
farther north in the State is well adapted to the com- 
mercial growing of camphor trees with the intention 
of distilling the leaves and twig prunings for the 
recovery of camphor. This latter venture, though, 
requires a large acreage and considerable capital to 
insure good profits, as the extraction and distillation 
plant requires considerable capital. 

“Similar infertile lands in lower middle and South 
Florida can also be used to large commercial advan- 
tage in the growing of the Yucatan sisal hemp, a fiber 
that has proven to be indispensable in the manufac- 
ture of binder twine, universally used by our grain 
growers. 

“The basis of successful production in Florida is 
dependent on the intelligent selection of crops adapted 
to individual soil and climatic conditions. 


GRASSES AND LEGUMES. 


“In regard to the livestock carrying capacity of 
Florida lands intelligently tilled, we would like to 
make a few statements. Napier grass, a recent intro- 
duction from Africa, locally known in that country 
as elephant grass, a nonsaccharine sorghum, is destin- 
ed to be one of Florida’s leading forage crops. 
The amount of valuable forage that can be produced 
on one acre of well selected and properly tilled land 
in Florida planted to Napier grass is almost beyond 
comprehension, 

“Carpet grass has proven to be our best perma- 
nent pasturage grass. On our flatwoods land it 
should carry at least 1000 pounds of livestock to the 
acre through a period of not less than eight or nine 
months of the year. This grass spreads very rapidly 
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in Florida when protected against fire, in fact, is so 
aggressive in its growth that it rapidly replaces all 
other grasses common throughout the State. Carpet 
grass is a native of the West Indies, and was intro- 
duced into Florida many yearsago. In many cases 
it grows wild where protected against fire. 

“All of the legumes common to the North can be 
grown successfully in Florida: when planted at the 
proper time on well prepared land, properly stocked 
with humus, with one possible exception, namely, 
Alfalfa. 

“We are just.in receipt of a letter from a progres- 
sive Florida Live-stock breeder, farming in Jefferson 
County, and he states that he is producing Japanese. 
Kudzu hay (which is far superior to Alfalfa} on his 
farm at a total cost of only 214 per ton at the present 
time. With him Kudzu gives an annual yield of six 
tons of hay per acre, and in addition he gets valuable. 
pasturage on the same land. He also writes us that 
he is growing winter leguminous pasturage crops as 
follows on his farm successfully ; the new annual 
and old biennial sweet clover, white clover, bur clover, 
crimson clover, hairy vetch and red clover. After 
much experiencing he now depends on Japanese 
Kudzu entirely as a summer leguminous forage hay. 
and pasturage crop, though he has been getting 
excellent results with Florida beggar weed, cowpeas,- 
soy bean and Florida velvet bean. We may state 
though that he still depends on the velvet bean as a 
main source for stock feed concentrate, using ground - 
velvet beans in the pod with corn and cob meal. 

“Self-flowing artesian water is available over a 
large portion of central and South Florida, in many 
places it being only necessary to put down a well 
from 25 to 200 feet. This asset is a possession above 
value for either the livestock farmer, trucker, general 
farmer or horticulturalist.” | 


How to SEcuRE STATE LANDS. 


_I give below extracts from the instructions. 
with reference to securing State Lands (the 
sale of which is subject to certain reservations 
as to mines, canals, etc., which are nas pertinent 
here) received from the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Florida :— - 


State lands will not be reserved from sale for 
the benefit of any applicant. Any application not 
accompanied with the full amount of purchase 
money does not give priority or secure the land. 

We have no special information in this depart- 
ment showing the character of the State lands, or the 
of timber on them. Personal 
inspection is advised before purchasing. 

The better way to make a satisfactory purchase of 
any lands in this State would be to visit the State and 


‘go to the locality in which you may -be interested, 


and you can, asa rule, secure information as to the 
character of the: land from the Clerk of the Circuit 
Court or the Tax Collector or Tax Assessor of the 
County in which the land is located. 

Under Acts of the Legislature of 1909-1911-1913, 
no sales of more than 320 acres of land can be made 
without first advertising the lands for thirty days in 
some newspaper published in the County or Counties 
where the said lands to be sold are situated, also 
such other papers as may be deemed advisable. 

Therefore, should anyone wish to purchase more 
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than 320 acres, the lands desired would have to be 
advertised. The land will not be advertised unless 
the party desiring it wiil deposit a certified check: 
payable to the State Treasurer, in the sum of 10 p. c. 
of the price he is willing to pay for the said 
lands, as a guarantee that he will pay, not exceeding 
1500 for expenses of advertising and will submit a 
bid for the amount he is willing to pay, on the date 
bids for said land are to be considered by the Board. 
Should another party be successful, the certified 
check of the unsuccessful bidder will be immediately 
returned, the successful bidder in that case paying 
the cost of advertising. The Board, in all cases,- 
reserves the right to reject any and all bills. 
As stated, however, the above requirements apply 
only to purchases of more than 320 acres. at 
list of State lands in any special townships 
will be sent to anyone who will write, stating the 
number of acres desired, the locality in which he 
desires the lands and the very best price he will give 
per acre. aa 
- There are no fixed prices now on State lands, and all 
officers for State lands are presented to the Board con-' 
trolling the prices of the lands desired, and the applicant’ 
is advised of their action thereon. The State lands in 
the Everglades have been selling at from 30 to 175 
dollars per acre, other State lands from 4 to 25 dollars 
per acre. ; 

’ The original field notes of the United States Sur- 
veys of this State are in this office. The usual price of: 
copies of same is 50 cents per section and 800 to 1200 
dollars per township, which only pays for actual time 
taken up in making copies, ; 

All inquiries, offers and remittances for State lands 
should be made direct to W. A. McRae, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, | 


PropucTs oF THE STATE AND WHERE. PRODUCED. 


Corn, sweet potatoes, oats, field peas and. sugar 
cane are grown in every county in the State, and are the 
Staple crops; rice, hay and peanuts are grown in all 
parts of the State, but notin every county; not be- 
cause these grops will not grow in the other counties, 
but because the.people do not care to- grow them.. 
Cotton, the principal commercial crop, is gtown in the. 
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northernly- counties of East Florida, and in all coun- 
ties inthe northern and western parts of the State, 
and some of the central counties. 

Of the fruits, peaches, plums, pears, and some 
minor fruits, grow in all counties except the extreme 
southern, citrus fruits grow in most of thé counties of, 
East and all of Southern Florida. . The commercial 
vegetable crops are -grown in all the eastern and 
southern counties, and some in the northern and. 
western counties. 

. Vegetables and fruits of many sorts are grown 
abundantly for home use in every county inthe State. 
Tobacco is principally grown for commerce in Gads- 
den, Leon, Jefferson, Madison, Pasco and one or two 
other counties ‘ 

_ Livestock of all kinds are raised and thrive in every 
county in the State. | 

Bulletins on above and all statistical subjects can be. 
obtained by anyone on application to this Depart- 
ment, Soil survey maps are to be had only by appli-. 
cation to the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C. : : 
The Naval Stores and Timber Business, Phosphate 
Mining and Cattle Raising are among the important 
industries in this State. 

_ For further information concerning Stafe lands, its. 
products and resources, address : oe 
W. A. McRag, | 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
, . Tallahassee, Florida. 

I trust'that my young educated friends will 
take a proper interest in this matter and con- 
sider these valuablé possibilities with prompt- 
ness and earnestness from a practical point 
of view. These are also eminently worth the 
consideration of the Indian National Congress 
authorities and other public bodies in our 
country. =. 


et , ss 
PRABoDH CHANDRA GHOSH. 


[ Those who wish to correspond with the 
writer on the subject of this article, may write 
to him Cio Mr. S. N. Tagore, 6 Dwarakanath 
Tagore Lane, Calcutta. ] - i 
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TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


F-™ many years we have been hearing 
‘about: organising technological edu- 
-eation in India, and one commission 
after the other has submitted its report, 
but unfortunately nothing worth men- 
tioning has resulted as yet. Any number 
of young Indian students are coming ovet 
every year to England and other countries © 
for technical training and the majority of. 
them have to spend a tremendous amount 


of money and time for going through ele. 
mentary subjects like Mechanics, Physics, 

Chemistry, Geometry, Drawing, etc.,. 
which can and should be taught properly 

in our institutions in India. Our aim 

should be to send our boys only for that 

part of their training which it will be very 

difficult for us to arrange at present. 

' Itis ascandal that in a country like 

India there is as yet not a single properly 
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equipped technological institute. It seems 
that there has been a great curse lying on 
us in this matter. .Although everybody in 
India knows that only a properly trained 
medical man should talk about medical edu- 
cation or only a properly trained lawyer 
should havea voice in matters of legal train- 
ing, still we find rich Indians, if they have 
motor-cars or a few electric fans, think 
themselves competent to organise techni- 
caleducation. A person who may be a 
very clever engineer is not always fit to 
talk of technical education, as a shrewd 
business manin Colootola who may have 
succeeded in earning lacs of rupees in trade 
is not always the best person to be Prin- 
cipal of our School of Commerce. 3 

In England there are many “Rule-of- 
thumb” engineers of the old school who 
are exceedingly clever and capable, still 
we find England is now very much convin- 
ced of the necessity of scientific technical 
training, and almost in every country 
they are spending large sums for running 
well equipped polytechnics. In India also, 
the organisation of such institutes should 
be in the hands of only such persons who 
are scientifically trained technical men and 
have good varied practical experience. 
Our lawyers and medical men would help 
the country very much if they extended 
their co-operation in every other way ex- 
cepting in matters which are specifically 
technical. | 


The difficulty has been, firstly, to get 
good qualified men and, secondly, money. 
If we want our institutes to be as effici- 
ent as the institutes in Europe and Ame- 
rica, Ido not see how we can doit with- 
out spending sufficient money. Unless we 
can fit up our laboratories as well as those 
in Europe we cannot give our boys the 
same training, and this, of course, means 
money. But according to my opinion, the 
first difficulty is still greater. I have not 
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seen any country where they have a super- 
fluity of such men as we wotld like to 
have as our technical teachers, not even 
in Germany. In all these countries they 
always find it very difficult to find a 
suitable man when a chair falls vacant, 
and it will be folly for us to expect 
that really qualified men would go ont 
to India as professors of technical sub- 
jects. Such men have generally better 
chances in England, -and they will never 
be tempted to go out. 


Our only solution lies and should lie in 
getting our own men trained. We have 
got excellent material in our young men, 
and there is absolutely no reason to des- 
pair. But this will be a slow process. 
We may be quite satisfied if after ten years 
of arduous work we can get a well-manned 
technological institute. We should start 
modestly only with such subjects for 
which we have already a few men; subjects 
like mechanical and electrical. engineering, 
and start gradually other departments 
as soon as our men get thoroughly trained. 

Under the present constitution of our 
Universities I would hesitate very much 
to associate our technological institutes 
with the Universities. Such an institute 
should be run only by the teaching staff, 
undisturbed by outside people who, not 
having gone through the necessary special 
training, are not competent to .have a 
voice in the management. This is not at 
allan unusual course. All the Technical 
High Schools in Germany, each with many 
thousands of students, have absolutely 
nothing to do with the Universities. These 
High Schools are managed by the teaching 
staff alone without. any disturbance from 
outsiders. That these schools have work- 
ed satisfactorily and have helped forward 
the industry of Germany considerably, 
nobody can doubt. 
De Sarat Kumar Dura, . 
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ance of a resolution moved by Babu Jadu Bhusan 
. Datta in the Bengal Legislative Council, to 
consider the possibility of reducing the police 
expenditure without impairing the efficiency” of 
‘the force is a step’ in the right direction. The 
problem which the Committee will be required to 
solve is one of considerable intricacy and importance, 
because, while on the one hand the maintenance-of law 
and order. and the prevention and detection of crime 
are among the primary duties of all civilized Govern- 
ments, on the other hand there is a strong popular 
feeling that a huge amount of. public money is being 


i he recent appointment of a Committee, in pursu- 


wasted by a mismanagement of the department: under. 


a pretence of efficiency. As matters stand at present, 
the Police Department absorbs nearly one-sixth of 
the total provincial revenues, thus retarding the 
growth of important natjon-building departments. 
Let us hope that in dealing with the subject the 
Committee. will not fail to exhibit boldness ‘ and 
imagination and a proper sense-of -proportion, and 
foresight, which the importance of the subject dé- 


serves, Already the Government has stolen a march . 


‘on the Committee and has forced it to accept an addi: 
tional- official member in the shape of . President, 
and although some. reduction of cost was inevitable 
even without a Committee owing to the position of 
bankruptcy in which the Bengal Government has 
placed itself through its reckless policy of extrava- 
gance, it will not, after the fierce struggle it has 
made year after year in the Legislative Council and 
outside it in’ defence of its actions, easily acknow- 
ledge defeat but will yet struggle hard to maintain 
the position it has hitherto taken up. . oe 
* At th® same time a word of ‘caution .appears 
to’ be necessary, - A properly organized police depart- 
ment is undoubtedly-a.boon to the people and it is 
obvious that to maintain the force in: a_ state of 
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draw attention to some of the main points of the> 


subject. .We will not deal with the Calcutta Police 
at present and as regards the Bengal Police it will 
be convenient for our purpose if we begin with the year 
1go4, first, because that was practically the last 
year up to which the-police worked under the old 
system (as the policy laid down, by the Police 
Cones began to be introduced from 1go5 ) and, 
secondly, becatise the Eastern Bengal districts were 
separated from Bengal .in 1905 and were not 
re-united with it till 1912. In 1904 the cost of the 
civil police for Bengal as now constituted was 
Rs. 36,60,000 ; in 1920' it rose to Rs, °1,27,00,000 ; 
that is, inspite of the fact that owing to the 
separation’ of Behar districts the head quarters work 


-was reduced and the length of railway line under 


police control decreased, the cost increased_ nearly 
350 per cent, Thecost of the Military Police during 
this period increased from Rs. 36,156 to Rs 3,87,128 
or over 1,000 per cent. It has been stated in the 


recent Government Resolution on Police administra- ‘ 


tion that the pay of all the ranks was increased 
during 1920 and itis therefore obvious that the cost 
during 1921 will be still higher. i 

Has the result justified this increased expendi- 
ture ?. If the prevention of crime is taken as one of 
the surest tests of police efficiency then the Bengal 
Police has signally failed by this test, as there has 
been rather an increase of cognizable crime during 
this period. Again, if the number of convictions 
secured be regarded. as one of these tests, then also 
there has been no improvement, as in 1904 convictions 
were obtained in 44 per cent of cases tried and 51 


- per cent of persons arrested, whereas in rgrg ( the lasti 
‘year for which figures are available ) the percentages 


respectively were 52 and 44. In 1901 Sir John Wood- 
burn characterised the Bengal Police as dishonest* and 
tyrannical and in 1903 the Police Commission: emphati- 


| 
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cally concurred in this view. Has the Bengal Police, 
yet succeeded in removing this stigma ? Even making’ 
proper allowance for the fact that a portion of the in-| 


efficiency -it ‘is essential that the ‘staff, and more 
particularly the subordinate ranks, . should be pro- 
perly remunerated, which means, according to modern 


conditions of living, a considerable increase of ‘ex- 
penditure for the Sboarinent Again the progress of 
Western civilization, bringing in its train better 
facilities of communication and locomotion and 
progressive ideas in the art of the criminals, renders 
the task of the Police Service increasingly difficult, and 
in’ European countries, specially in Germany and 


Austria, all that science and’ human industry can. 


devise are being applied to the solution of detective 
problems. What is, therefore, expected of the Com- 
mittee is not mere iconoclasm and reckless demoli- 
tion of all existing edifices but the enunciation of a 
prudent and economic policy which will be con- 
sistent with the present financial resources of Govern- 
ment and in keeping with the policy of the future 
Indianization of Imperial Services, 

It is not possible in the course of a magazine 
article to discuss exhaustively all the details of the 
police administration and our present object is only to 


creased expenditure is due to the increase of the pay 
of the force, the conclusion is irresistible that a wrong 
policy is being followed and that public money is being 
wasted. - 

We shall now try to indicate some of the causes 
of this huge increase of police expenditure so far as 
these can be ascertained from published records and 
make certain suggestions for the consideration of-the 
Committee. 

The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03, presided 
over by Sir Andrew Fraser, found that one of the 
main defects of police administration in India was 
inadequate. supervision. The Commission decided 
that the superior supervising staff should be streng-. 
thened and composed mainly of Europeans, In 1904 
there were 34 officers in the higher ranks consisting 
of the Inspector-General, Deputy, and Assistant! 
Inspectors General and Superintendents and- Assistant 
Superintendents, and according to the Commission’: 


proposals this number was to be raised to 82 consist- 


ing of 1 Inspector. General, 3 Deputy Inspectors ~’ 


General, 32 Superintendents, 27 Assistant Superin- 
tendents and 19 Deputy Superintendents. The present 
‘number of officers employed in the Bengal Police 
is, however, no less than 140 and’ appears to be distri- 
buted as below :-— : 
Inspector General : k 
Superintendents as I. G.’s assistants | 2 
_ Deputy Inspectors General for Ranges. ~ 5 
.2D/71.G.,3 8. P., 1 Asst. S. P., and 7 D.S. - 


# 


P. for C. I. D. and 1. B. 13 
Railway Police Superintendents 83 
River Police Superintendent I 


2 Superintendents and 2. Deputy Superinten- 
' - dents for Training Schools : 4 
39S. P., 26 A.S. P., & 21 D. S. P. for 
districts - oo 86 
A. S. P.s for leave vacancies ; 25 
From the above table the top-heavy character of the 
administration is at once apparent. A ‘suggestion was 
made tothe Police Commission that the Inspector- 
General should be made a Secretary to Government 
but the Commission rejected it because it “necessitated 


his being too much at head quarters”, The Com- ~ 


mission obviously expected that the Inspector General 
by frequent touring throughout his jurisdiction would 
solve by personal discussion many of the questions 
coming up to him for decision and would thus minimise 
the work both at headquarters and at districts. How 
far this expectation has been realized will be apparent 
from the fact that whereas in 1904 Sir Robert Carlyle 
and Sir Charles Stevenson-Moore were on tour for 
119 days during a period of g months of their incum- 
bency, their successor in 1919 was on tour for 58 


days only (the figure for 1920 is not yet known). Not | 


only so, but whereas the Inspector General of those 
days could manage the work of 45 districts with the 
assistance of one personal assistant, the present day 
Inspectors General require two such officers -for 26 dis- 
tricts. There is ample justification here to cut down 
one of the two appointments. 


According to the Police Commission’s recommmenda- 
tion there were to be only two Range Deputy Inspec- 
tors General in Bengal, whereas. we have now got 
five, They have very little real power or control over 
the administration of the department and their function 
is to’ inspect, criticise and co-ordinate the work of 
districts. They form a fifth wheel to the car like ‘the 
Divisional Commissioners with this difference that 
while the latter are concerned with numerous depart- 
ments, including the police, the former keep themselves 
busy with police work only. There would have been 
‘soine justification for their existence had they ever 
taken any effective ‘part in the control of crime or de- 
tection of criminals but one will look in vain through 
‘the records of the “department to find out a single ins- 
tance of.such activity. One of the main reasons of the 
failure of the present system is that the Department is 
over-ridden by inspecting officers. A thana Sub-Ins- 
pector's work comes under the review of his Inspector, 
Assistant.or Deputy Superintendent, and D. I. G. and 
when there are so many officers to find fault with one 


} « « . Z 
man’s work it is no wonder that more time and atten-. 


tion is devoted to writing reports and returns and 
dancing attendance on inspecting officers than to solid 
police work. It has been stated year after year. that 
Inspectors are now-a-days more alive to the responsi- 
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bilities of their position and there are also highly paid 
Superintendents to guide the staff under them and a 


- D. I. G, is now an unnecessary appendage. The work 


of the different districts can be co-ordinated by Superin-_ 
tendents ‘themselves by-- periodical. meetings and 
exchange of ideas and-one of the principal duties of 
the Committee oughtto be-to examine whether the 
appointments of Deputy- Inspectors General cannot 
be entirely abolished, if necessary by transferring 
some of their duties to the Inspector. General and -by 
vesting Superintendents with more powers over routine. 
matters, .° - 

_In respect of the C. 1. D. ard I. B.: we find from 
the report of 1917 that in that year the Deputy Inspec- 
tor General of the C. I. D. was relieved of his control 
of the Railway .and River Police “in order that he 


might devote his whole time and attention to criminal 


work and to the working of the Criminal .Tribes 
Act. This is not the first relief given to this 
officer but he was long ago also relieved of the control 
of political crime and this process of relief has made it 
possible for the holder of this appointment to take up 
an additional appointment in the Munitions Board for 
which he draws extra remuneration, No onecan deny 
that the C. I. D. offers unlimited scope for’the develop- 
ment of scientific investigations and it was in Bengal 
that Sir Edward Henry, until recently the Commission- 
er of the London Metropolitan police, developed the 
finger print system which has now been accepted 
throughout the world as the surest process of identifica- 
tion of criminals ; but the trouble with the D. I. G,, 
€. 1. D.is not so much the lack of time or opportunity as 
the vicious system under which frequent changes are 
made in the personnel of the appointment. During 


-the last severi years seven officers have filled this 


important post and it is obvious’ that under such 
circumstances it is impossible to follow any systemetic 
policy and that each new incumbent should find the 
work embarassing for him. 


There is no other Province in India where a separate 
Deputy Inspector General is employed for the I. B, 
work alone. ‘This is a part of the duties of the Deputy 
Inspector General of the C. I. D. but in Sengal, for 
reasons yet unrevealed, it was thought necessary to 
create a special appointment which serves only the 
purpose of giving an opportunity to a junior member 
of the service to draw more pay than hehas earned, 
So far as we can trace, except on one occasion for a. 
very short period, the post has always been held b 
Superintendents, many of whom belonged only to the 
third or fourth grade, and at presént an officer of rr 
years service only is working as the D.I. G. in addi 
tion to his duties as a Deputy Commissioner of the 
Calcutta Police. Mere change of designation cannot 
increase the efficiency,of-an officer and if long merito- 
rious service be regarded as the essential qualification 
for promotion to the rank of 1D. I. G. then these 
officers had no moral right to draw the higher salary 
ofa D. I G. At any rate the above facts clearly 
demonstrate that a highly paid appointment is unneces- 
sary and can be safely abolished, the work being 
transferred to the D..J.G. of the C.I.. D. Moreover 
according to the Government’s own admission political 
Crime has steadily decreased and there was no such 
case during the last year. The Government have 
announced from timé to time that owing to this im- 
proved condition the staff of the department hag 
been substantially reduced, This is untrue. What 
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ras ‘aptually been ‘done is that owing ‘to the. severe 
stiticism levelled against the ‘excessive growth’ -of 


[..B. expenditurethe Government, has ree transferred ~ 


a portion of the -staff to the district ‘police where it 
attracts, less attention: The absence of revolutionary: 


crime,. coupled: with the fact that the present-day poll- - 


tical agitation is conducted openly and that, on; the 
abolition. of- the répressive. laws- the . secret powers 


ofthe police, will. be withdrawn renders.the retention ~ 


~ 
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head-quarters-and-opinions differ as to the success of -. 
‘the system of training them in: central ‘schools.- In - 
fact some of the ‘provinces do” not .maintain “any | 
school - for~ this purpose whilé. some ‘others have’: 
abolished theirs. -If this is done jh. Bengal it will . 
be: possible to do away, with the:posts of 1-Superin- 


- tendent, 2° Deputy _ Superintendents “and ‘a large 


_ subordinate staff. | 


ofa. separate secret department unnecessary; The.. 
1..B. can™be- abolished, a portion of the subordinaté - 
staff being transferred to the C. I. D. for whatever . 


work the Branch may'still have to perform. ° 
_- Next,.as to Railways. There 


other two for the E,.B. R.- Two independent. officers 
for, one railway. system is.an anomalous arrangement. 


> are three . Suiper- 
intendents of -whom one is for the HE. I. R. and-the - 


It unnecessarily breaks up the’ continuity of jurisdic. ° 


tion, Criminals; do- not respect artifical .police 
boundaries and. on railways . particularly wheréa 
ctiminal.can move.about with great facility the success 
of. investigation is jeoparadised by unnecessary division 
of. jurisdiction. “Apart from these considerations, the 


work-of a-railway Superintendent .is -light, the cases - 


being. of a comparatively simpler nature and- the 


places of ,occurrence of crimes being within easy reach. : 
The-following table will show the, distribution of work - 


of the three Superintendents:—~—- 
“yo * = ~" Eases Reported.*> 
= ; ee a ‘ tees Q17. 1918 1919 se? Pa : ; 3 
HOLR - -. 2705.. 2841 4195 (including .1506 
pag, aeveas < a ae " missing’ goods 
cases). 


‘ 


E.:B,.R, Sealdah “1431 1696 1831 - - 
E, B..R. Saidpur -1014 ,1050 904 2. 
-. The above figures at once Show-that the two E. B.R. 


Superintendents: together :do- less work than .the. 
In respect. of railway crime and — 


one for the E, I. .R. 
length of lines Bengal is almost the lightest charge 
in India-and there is no reason why, as in the Punjab, 
‘the work, should not be managed by one Superintendent 


with two Deputy Superintendents for the two railways. ' 


The River Police is another unnecessary luxuty, 
During the whole period ‘of its existence it has not 
detected a single case of robbery or dacoity.’ It is not 
vested with powers of investigation and--from. the 
nature of things cannot. act in concert with the district 
‘police, The River Police maintains about 30 steam 
launches. and numerous other vessels and it employs a 
staff of 1, Superintendent, 5 Inspectors, 40 Sub-Inspec- 
tors, 32 head constables and 265 constables, besides 
a large staff of crew. Thesalary and other expenses 
of these. offices and the cost of coal, stores and repairs 
come up.to about 5 lakhs of rupees -annually -and the 
subsidiary system of patrol of smaller rivers: means an 


- this sense of responsibility. 


_ additional.2 lakhs. Most of the river criminals are - 


up-country mallahs coming from the districts of 
Mirzapore, Ballia, Ghaziput, etc; yet the U. P. 
Government has not found it necessary or possible. ta 
introduce a River Police system in their own province, 
and Bengal should get rid of it -as soon as possible. 
. Its retention has’not been justified by its achievements, 
whereas its potentiality. for mischief is immense. 
Freed from public -gaze and public criticism, it can 
aro become a terror to the river-borne. traffic. 
onstables can be very well trained by Superin- 


x 


The most difficult problem with whichsthe Commit-. 
tee will be-confronted is the administration of the’ dis- 
trict police which ‘offers the largest field for economy 
and retrenchment, In: Bengal the system ‘of over=. - 
staffing districts with ‘supervising officers has been 


- ¢arried .to ‘an excess and there are districts -which: em- 


ploys even ‘four Superintendents besides a number of 
assistant'and deputy superintendents.. We will illus. 
trate our point by a comparison of some of the Bengal - 
districts with districts 6f‘similar importance in other 


o- 
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and Rangpur i . | 


. provinces. We'will take the:cases of .Faridpur, Tippera- 


. Area, “Population, Crime. 
.. Faridpur _ 2576, - ‘21,21,914  - 2156 
‘Tippera / 2499°°" 24,30,138 '.  . .2540 
Rangpur - —. 3479 _—*-23,85,330 3713 
'Vizagapatam - ~8959 25,065,274 5123 > 
‘Tanjore «. 4321. .18,29,511 | 12,028- 
Allahabad 2858 14,67,130_ . 5034". 
. Cawnpore 2372. 11,42,286.~- 5296 
__ Patna 2089 16,0963, 4082 
Monghyr 3922 21,32,893 © 3918 


. Both from point. of view.of crime and importance 
Faridpur,, Tippera and Rangpur.are much lighter than 
any of.the.above districts-—yet.in. each of these Bengal 
districts it is found necessary to employ an additional 
‘superintendent whereas the latter districts are managed 
by only cone’ officer. In’ fact-the system-of employing 
additional :supperintendents..is a pure.waste of money 
and. has ‘not been resorted to. in any. other province. 
The ultimate responsibility for.administration must rest 
with the» superintendent and the employment of an 
additional officer of the same’ rank tends to .minimise 
These additional officers 
are merely ‘assistant or ‘deputy superintendents tem.’ 
porarily promoted tothe higher rank and they are 
constantly shifted from district to district. Several 
transfers within a year do not allow them to acquire 
local knowledge .or close ‘intimacy with subordinates’ 
which are the principal assets in dealing with’ crime. 
There are 12 officers of this class-and they’ should 
~be abolished, their places, where necessary, being filled 
by deputy superintendents. 

Next, the;system of employing assistant or deputy 
superintendents in subdivisions in addition to. Inspec+- 
tors 1s an: unnecessary’ duplication ‘of arrangement, 

_They.do the same work ds Inspectors but are not’ 
nécessarily as capable cr experienced ‘as Inspectors. - 
The young’ European neither knows the people nor 
their custom and language and has not the necessary 
experience. to -assist and advise Inspectors. These 
subdivisional. charges can be abolished,.as Inspectors 
themselves are better‘able to run their. charges. In” 
industrial ‘centres where. riots and strikes frequently 
occur young energetic Inspectors can take up’ the plates 
of assistant superintendents. , Ph ee Ba 
... The leave reserve for the Imperial Police Service 
appears to be calculated at an over-liberal scale and 


— 


tendents. themselves and their reserve staff at district the Public Services Commission suggested that. this 








om: ter Should be re-examined. The Committee ought 
2 ‘o-consider this. point, especially whether the leave 
vacancies of Imperial service officers cannot be filled 
by romotion from the provincial service. 
Jone the necessity of maintaining a perma- 


; ‘reserve will not remain. 


question of employing more Indian officers in 
iperial Police ought to be boidly taken up by the 
_ Committee, because this is no longer a racial oz ad- 
_oministi tive but a purely economic. question. he the 
= provincial: expenditure has exceeded the revenue, all 
_ Means of economy must be enforced before fresh taxa- 
tion is. attempted. Inthe case of the police service 
each European officer. costs Rs. 200 more then an 
Indian officer of the same rank and doing the same 
duties: e 























In the case of the subordinate police, the points to be 


patti ‘ularly examined are the distribution and number 
_ of police stations and the strength of the town police 
and of the armed reserves. In the matter of police 
_ stations, the recent U.P. Police Committee have re- 
col ded the abolition of a large number o7 out- 
posts which were being used as thanas and perkaps if 
a close erutiny were made the same result could be 
“here ; but some caution is necessary as the 
- convenience of the local people is to be considered. 
» The question of armed police is mixed up with that of 


the Military Police and will be considered separately. 


‘There are several other points regarding the civil 
police to be considered. For instance, neatly 2} 
millions of rupees are now spent annually on 
police buildings and yet it is said that the police 
suffers from want of decent accommodation. The plan 
of police buildings ought to be thoroughly revised 
because it is too ambitious and expensive. A new 
police station, with the prices of materials at current 
rates, costs nearly Rs. 40,000 ; each Sub-Inspector's 
_10,000.and a police barrack at head- 
ltakhs. 
mented floor and Raneeganj tile 

ca walls are supplied they will be 
and comfortable and at the same time 
























AHILYA-UTSAV 


~Abhilyabai was a_ remarkable 
pase in Maratha _ History. - 
Daughter-in-law of Malhar Rao 
> founder of the Holkar dynasty, 
becanie a widow early and thought 
7 amolating herself when her husband 
“the heir-apparent to the Holkar Gadi, 
‘Prince’ Khande Rao, died whilst fighting 
with the Jats. Her father-in-law who had 
‘a ‘gard fc her, prevailed upon the 













purchase of stores and the expenditure on ¢o 


Tf buildings of the rail- 


reserve requires separate arrangement for 


would be handicapped in adrministeri 


plied with his request and in 1765 on th 


administration in her own hands 



























The system of paying egerds ough to 
ed Why should the police get rewar 
which is not given ta any other service? E 
ploye is oe to do his utmost for the pay. I 
but in the Police, he is to be bribed for th 
absurdity of the system will be manifest wh 
stated that even wives are presented with” je 
for their husbands’ work ? 

Some check. also ought to be introduced 


cies and travelling allowance. 

The strength and location of the 
and armed reserves will be one of 
for decision. Military Police is mais 
and Burma because there they have te 
tier against hill tribes but this argument do 
to Pengal. Inno other province in Ind 
Behar (where the military police is a relic of the 
Bengal system) a force of this class is kept. 
apparent justification for retaining it is the ne 
of dealing with outbreaks of disorder, but ord 
the armed police is quite enough for this pu 
for special areas, e. g. where a large numb: 
country libourers are empleyed, there are the 
army and auxiliary force to rely upon. In 
such places are very few in comparison. wit 
and they are alllorated in or near Calcutt. 
troops and auxiliary force are “han 
are now seven Companies of Military | | 
of which ate stationed in Dacca, one a ‘ Aline ore. 
Duars and one in Hooghly The one at Alipur Duars 
is simply unnecessary but if it is_ required 
strategic purpose the Imperial Government qu 


gn ay. 
-for it. There is also no special reason for retaining Mile : 
tary Police at Dacca, as the people of the neighbouring 


areas are not of an aggressive character, The best 
arrangement apparently would be to. disband this force 
and substitute it, if necessary, by central police reserves. 
at a few important places. The achievements. of. the” 
Gurkhas in the past have struck terre prov : 
and the sooner they are got. rid- of the 
system of subdivisional reserve is costly, | 












the magazine. 
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give up the idea of going Sati, BK 1 
realising how the warlike Malh: 
Holkar, who was fighting in North I 


and consolidating the Holkar State, co 
death of Malhar Rao after installing | 
minor son Maloji Rao on the Gad; 


soon after his death took up the : 


son died in a few months and 
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Shri Ahilyabai's Palanquin with Bhajan Party. 





The Brake with the Scroll “Raghoba Dada Invasion.” 


without resorting to adoption notwith- try to keep her memory alivein their midst 
standing the machinations of her Brahman by annual celebrations. Since these last 
Minister Gangadhar Yeshwant continued five years under the lead of Sirdar Bolia 
her rule in Malwa and Central India. Saheb, Sirdar Changan and others who 

An the history of India Shri Ahilyabai’s are closely related to His Highness the 
reign has become unparalleled and it is Maharaja Holkar and with the co-opera- 
‘natural that the subjects of Indore State  tion‘of the public of Indore organised the 


should be proud of such a noble Queen and Ahilya Utsav demonstration in honour 
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; Shr: Ahilyabai's Mounted Female Battalion. 


of the anniversary of Ahilyabai. The 
fifth anniversary elebeatoa, took place 
on 31st August at Indore under the presi- 
dentship of Mr. H. A. Talcherkar, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, Legal Remembrancer of Indore 
State. | 

In his inaugural address the 


presi- 
dent ter giving a resume of the li 


life of 











this saintly Maratha Queen pointed. out 
by Gouge instances from Maratha history. 
how she had anticipated the | spirit of 
modern philanthropy and also that 
of the still modern social service, The 
President narrated her munificent and 
cosmopolitan charities which are 






















times, emphasised that the memory of 


such a saintly woman deserved to be cele-. 


brated not only in Holkar territories but 

at every centre of culture and advance 
ment throughout India specially at a 
time when women were coming forward 
and claiming equal political rights with 
men. 


Devi Shri Ahilyabai Holkar. 
- The anniversary day, 3ist August, 
was observed asa holiday at Indore and 
_ the poor and decrepit were fed and in 
~ the evening a gathering in the Town Hall 
_ presided “over by Mr. Talcherkar was held. 
~ At the close of the Presidential address 
‘there“was ‘a procession in which a pro- 






Amazonian fashion. 


bp. amen rerera o a 


fusely garlanded portrait of Shri Ahilyabai 
was carried in a palanquin throughout 
the city. This year’s procession was a 
gorgeous pageant in which were exhibited 
in a tableau form some scenes from the 
life of Ahilyabai. One of these represented 
the counter-invasion of Rani Ahilyabai- 
avainst the wily Raghoba Dada who at 


the instigation of the treacherous Brahman 


Minister Gangadhar wanted to annex 
Holkar territories. To his utter discom- 
fiture and surprise the young widow 
ruler lonely and unaided as she was 
banded together a company of 500 women 
and with this strange force proceeded to 
meet kaghoba in open battle. As a warn- 
ing she sent him a word that woman 
as she was it would not be a disgrace to 
her if she was vanquished by his men, but 
what a crushing disgrace for him if. her 
female army defeated him. This had the 
desired effect on Raghoba Dada who taken 
up by the tact and shrewdness of the 
Great Ahilyabai gave up his wicked. 
project. This historical incident was most 
cleverly worked out and a tableau depicted 


the invasion, led by 30 Maratha girls 
dressed up as_ soldiers 


sporting their 
swords and riding on horseback in the 
This battalion of 
female soldiers was followed by an open 
brake drawn by four horses in which 
were seated a number of young ladies in 
warlike costume and each with a sword in 
her right hand. The whole presentation 
of this historic incident was original and 
novel and it was all the more significant 
because all the young girls taking part in. 


the tableau were from the families of 





local Sirdars and Mankaris. 
Dhangar Somaj volunteers i 

several scrolls in this procession.on ‘which 

were painted some choicest and stirring 









maxims in Marathi, the utterances of Shri 


Ahilyabai which depicted both her religious 
and martial spirit. 

- The photos illustrating the procession 
were taken by Messrs. Ramchandra Rao 
and Pratap Rao of Indore. _ 
~~ -€ Dacpooyt P. GHUNE, 

_ Joimt Secretary, 

Ahilya Utsav Committee, Indore, 
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[ The treaty, while effective politically, has resulted 
in no material help for Turkey. The Turks had 
been pfomised much military help in their war 
against the-Greek forces. But they. have received 
nothing, and have fought alone. Agreements, secret 
and open, have aided: them rot .in the least. 
Some persons .have discussed the . question with 
Turkish representatives and they ‘are disillusioned. 
But the Treaty, in itself, is of. interest, and at least 
has given peace to the two countries, | tng. 

The full text of the treaty, signed at Moscow, on 
March 16, 1921, by the Governments of Russia and 
Turkey follows : | 

The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Republic and the Government of the Great National 
Assembly of Turkey, which adhere to the ‘principles of 
brotherly relations between nations and the self-deter- 
mination of peoples, and which recognize the solid- 
arity existing between them in the struggle against 
imperialism a$ well as the fact’ that difficulties of any 
kind affecting one of the two peoples will endanger 
also the situation of the other, and which are fully 
and wholly animated by the desire to bring about 
permanent friendly relations'and an unswervingly 
upright friendship, based on mutual interest, between 
the two parties, have decided to conclude a treaty 
ofamity and brotherhood between them, and have 


appointed for this purpose the following fully. empower- 


a, 


ed representatives : 

The Government of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic : George Vasilyevich Chicherin, people’s, 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and Member of the 


All-Russian Central Executive Committee, and D7zlal-- 


Eddin Korkmassov, Member of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, and, 

. The Government of the Great National Assembly 
of Turkey: Yussuf Kemal Bey, People’s Commissar 
for National Economy of the Great National As- 
sembly of Turkey, and a delegate from Kastamuni, 
in the above named Assembly; Dr. Risa Nur 
Bey, People’s Commissar for Education of the Great 


National Assembly of Turkey, delegate from Sinope, 


in the above, mentioned Assembly; and Ali Fuad 
Pasha, Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of. the Great National Assembly of 
Turkey, and delegate from Angora to the National 
Assembly. ; 

‘The above-named representatives, after. mutual exa- 
mination of their credentials, all of which were found to 


be correct and executed in the proper form, agree upon ~ 


the following articles : 
Article I 


Each of the parties to the treaty declares its readi- 
ness to refuse to recognize any treaties of peace or 
other international agreements to which either of the 
contracting parties may “have been obliged by force 
to put its signature. The Government of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic declares its readiness 
to refrain from recognizing any international docu- 
ments touching Turkey, which have not been approved 
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by the National Government of Turkey, at present 
represented by the-Great National Assembly. __ 

The name of Turkey is_here used as covering the 
territory ‘included‘in the National Turkish Agreement 
of January. 28, 1336°(1920), which was elaborated 
and proclaimed-by the Ottoman Chamber of Delegates 
in Constantinople and: published both in the press 
and to all foreign powers, 

The north-eastern ‘boundary of Turkey is deter- 
mined by a line beginning at the village of Sark on - 
the Black Sea; passing over the mountain’ Khedis Mta 
and along the ridge ofthe watershed of the mountain 


' Shavshet Danni-Dat,~ Its further course pursues the: 


Northern Administration boundary of the Sandjaks of 
Ardansk and Karsk; the-beds of the’ river Arpa-Chai 
and Arax, up to the mouth of the lower Kara-Su 
(a-precise indication of the boundaries and of the 
questions relating to them will be- found in Appendix 
I, Aand B,and onthe map. signed by both signa- 
tory parties ). se. oe re , 
. Article H-. 2 

Turkey declaies its readiness to cede-to Georgia’ 
sovereignty over the port of the city of Batum as well 
as over,the territory lying to the north of the boundary 
designated in Article | of this treaty, which was. once. 
ee of the District of Batum, with the condition 
that ; t we ae 2? Stra a 

1)’ The polulation of the. localities: mentioned in 
this article shall enjoy-a far-reaching local: autonomy 
in administrative. matters, which. shall. guarantee to 
each community its cultural and religious rights, ‘and 
that the population shall have an opportunity to draw 
up an agrarian law in accordance with its own desires ; 

2) That Turkey shall be granted free transit facilt- 
ties- for all-commodities passing by way of the port of 
Batum, to or from Turkey, without duty, with no hind- 
rance, and without any impost whatsoever, Turkey also 


having the privilege of utilizing the port of Batum with- 


out making any special payments for such privilege. 
_ Artiche LIT . ip ne 
~ Both contracting parties herewith. agree that the 
territory of Nakhichevan shall constitute, within the 
boundaries designated in Appendix | (8) of this treaty, 
an autonomous territory -under the protectorate of 
Azerbaijan, with the condition that Azerbaijan shall 
not transfer its protectorate to any third state. ° 
In the zone of the district-of Nakhichevan having 
the following boundary of triangular shape; from: the 
bed of the river Arax. and the ridge of the Gagna 
Mountains (3829) to Voli Daag (4121) to Bagarsik 
(6587) to Kemurlu Dag (6930), the boundary line of 
the above territory, beginning. at Kemu (6930 ) and 
passing across the mountain, Serai Bulak (8071), and 
the station of Ararat and ending at the confluence 
of the Kara-Su and Arax Rivers, to the boundary es 
tablished by a Commission consisting of delegates of 
Turkey, Azerbaijan and Armenia. 
Article IV ; 
Both contracting parties recognize many points of 
contact between the movement for national liberation of 


~ 
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the'peoplés of the Eastand the struggle of the working are exempted, shall be extended in full to the citizens 
population of RuSsia fora new social order and solemn- of both contracting parties that may be. living , within’ 
ly proclaim the right of these peoples to liberty and . the territory of the other party. ” ee ee 


‘independence as well as the -right. to choose a form -of Questions of family law, of ‘the law of inheritance 
Government that~ shall be in accordance with their . and of-the competence of the citizens of both contract- 
wishes. ree aes - | +.) .Ing-parties, shall likewise ‘constitute an exception to 
= ae nS eee ie the provisions of this article. Such questions shall be. 
eo een otek Te oo '« "» decided by a special agreement. - - ©. : - - + 


In order to g farantee to all peoples the opening, as 
well as the freedom of commerce through the . Darda- 
nelles, both contracting parties.declare their. readiness 


ote ES ‘Article. XIs-- 8 
foe ‘contracting parties, herewith ‘declare their. 
Se ae ee gee pease ; ~. readiness to apply the principle of the most favored 
ie titor-c the final an BE se ci Rs ae les nations Clause to-those citizens of each of the contract- - 
guldtion-concerning the Diack Sea ane the Bardanenes | ing parties that may be dwelling within: the territory 
to a special conference of delegates of the littoral states,’ Ortie Gthar patty. © 0. tae 7 | 

eel at ne nla faa acorn by ee . +’ -This article shall not apply.to‘the rights of citizens 
ie manly re = st Turks genre ea ae nt of of the Soviet, Republies allied with . Russia, nor to. the 
SO) gnty of iurKey, nor up mY. °F — rights of citizens in’ the Mohammedan countries’ allied. 


Turkey, .orof its capital Constantinople. ~ ] 22) with Turkey, 9-0 oe 
fo ee _ « Arti¢le VI- . | ee ae «| 2. 0! See er rr 
‘Both contracting parties recognize that all treaties Each citizen of the.territories constituting a portion 


previously concluded- between the. two countries ‘have _of Russia up to 1918, and nowconsidered by the Govern- 
not been in accord with the mutual interests of these ment of the Socialist Federal Soviet ‘Republic, _ by 
countries. They therefore agree to regard these trea- reason of this- treaty, as under . Turkish sovereignty, 
. ties ag abrogated and no longer in effect: ‘Especially shall have the right to leave Turkey without any inter- 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic dec'ares ference, as well as to ‘take with him-liis- property or an 
that it considers Turkéy to be relieved’ of all financial equivalent, thereof. Khe same right shall apply also 
-- and other obligations based upon international agree- to the inhabitants of the territory of Batum. The 
ments formerly concluded between ‘Turkey and the sovereignty overt this territory.is ceded by Turkey in 

Tsarist Government; - . ~ =~ ‘2 > °. ‘°° this treaty to Georgia. ~. *. > , 

a ee ee eee a ee “  * Article SILL —— 
aS ee ee Oe Se oe ae Russia undertakes’to transport back to’ Turkey, to 
_~ The Government-of the Russian Socialist Federal the north-eastern boundary.of that country, at her own 
Soviet Republic, considering the system of.capitulations expense, all Turkish prisoners of war or civilian prison- 
to be incompatible with a free national development of ers:now in Russia, within-three‘months, if “they are ‘in. 
each country, as well as with. a complete-realization of “European “Russia or’the Caucasus; within six months, 
the-rights of ~soveréignty of such country, regards.all “if they are in-Asiatic Russia, counting from the day of 
transactions and: privileges associated with: the system the signirig of this treaty.- The details of this repatriation 


oy 


of capitulations ds ineffective.and annulled. shall be fixed in a special-agreement,-to be prepared 
- "te  Apttele VITT. O immediately after the signing of this treaty. 
eae ae wee Article XIV 


_- ° Bothcontracting parties herewith agree that they will 
not suffer the formation or sojourn within their territory 
of organizations or groups maintaining that they are 
Governments of thé other country, ot of portions ofits 
territory, nor shall they suffer such groups to remain on 
their territory as may have the purpose of conducting 
hostilities against the other.state. Russia and Turkey 
mutually undertake the same obligations also with’ ~~ = ee ies 
regard to the Soviet republics of the Caucasus, ee ee Bete dn St Article XV i 

> ~wotds: “Turkish ~ -- Russia herewith undertakes to. secure recognition 


- Both contracting parties. herewith agree to conclude 
in the near future a convention.on the’ subject -of con- 
sular representations, and to adopt measures for_ the 
purpose of regulating all economic, ‘financial, and other 
questions, whose regulation"may be necessary for 
bringing about thefriendly ‘relations set. forth in the 
introduction to the present treaty. 


It is definitely stated that the word ; : tal ; 
territory”, as used in this article, include all the territo- by the Trans-Caucasian Republics of -those articles in 
ry which. is under the immediate military. and civil the present treaty immediately concerning them. 


control of theGovernment of the great National Assem- _- ae Article XVI 
; — ’ The present treaty shall te valid after ratification. 


bly of Turkey. Sate 

ie Article 1X -. 7 The exchange of ratifications shall take place at Kars 
In order to guarantee the continuity of the relations as soon as possible. Se | 

between the two countries, the contracting parties ‘The present treaty shall become ‘effective at. the 

herewith undertake, ‘after mutual consultation, to, moment of the exchange of the certificates of ratifica- 

take all necessary steps for the purpose of maintaining tion, with the exception. of Article XH - 

and developing as rapidly as possible, the: railroad, . In confirmation of the above, the already enumerat- 

telegraphic, and other means of communication, as ed representatives of the two countries have hereunto 

well as an unimpeded free circulation of goods and ° set their signatures and their. seals. * 4 

persons between the two countries. = - a | Executed in. two copies at Moscow on March 16, 192s. 
oe _* Signed: GrorGe CHICHERIN 


Article X oe. | : 
Oe ‘ed a - DsILaL-EpDIN KORKMASSOV 
All rights and privileges arising. from the laws of ~~- = So Yussur Kemat 


the country in which they may dwell, excepting only >. Dr. Riza. Nur 
the obligations of the national defence, from which they wy ‘Aur Fuap: 


t 
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The northern boundary line of Turkey Shall be: 
In accordancé with the map of the . 


drawn as follows : 
Russian General Staff, Scale 1: 210,000, or § .versts 
Lo one inch, te - 

Beginning with the village of Sarp on the Black 


‘Sea, across mountain. Kara Shalvar ( 5014 ), it; crosses” 
i—runs - 


the Choroch north of the village of Maradi 
north of the’ villagé of Sabur, tothe mountain Chedis 
Mga ( 7052)—the mountain Kwa-Kibe, the -village of 
Kavtarcli—the water-shed line of the mountain Med- 
sibna-Gora Gerat Iessun ( 6468 ) again, follows the 


water-shed line of the mountain Korda (ggto ) and, 


follows the westérif- portion of the mountain ridge 


Shavshet up to the?former treaty: border line of the. 


former Artwin District, runs along the ridyelof Shav- 
shet tothe mountain Ssary Chai ( Kara Isalj8478 )— 


attains the Kwiralsk summit and thence proceeds to the. 


former administrative boundary of the former district 


of Ardoga at Mount Kani-Dag; thence it proceeds to 
the north, to Tlil Mountain (Grmani 8357), and, fol- 
lowing the former boundary of Ardagon, reaches the 


River Poskhov Chai, north-east of the village of Badjel - 


and proceeds tothe ‘south along this-river to] a point 
north of the village of Tshenshakh; there it leaves 
the river and follows ‘the watershed line to the Moun- 
tain Airiljan-Baschi (8512), runs along thé Kelle-Tapo 
Mountains (9709), .reaches Mount. Kasris-Seri (9681 ) 
and follows the River Kars-amet-Chai to the River 
Kura. Thence the line runs along the bed of. the 
River Kura to a point lying to the east of the village 


of Kartanakev, where it leaves the River Kura and. 


follows the watershed line of mount Kara-Ogly (-7259). 
Thence it, proceeds to height 7380—to Motnt Gek- 
Dag (9152)—runs along the Uch-Tapaljar Mountains 
(9783)—Taila Kala (9716 )—height go6s, | where it 
leaves the former boundary of Ardagan District and 
proceeds along the Mountains Ach-Baba ( 9963 )— 
8828 | (8827 )—7602 runs to the north: of the village 
of Ibish, reaches height 7518, and thence goes 
to Mount Kisil-Dash (74397) (440 )—to the village 


of Novy Kisil-Dash_ ( Kisil-Dash ) ahd pro- 
ceeding -to the west of Karamemed,! reaches 
the River Dshembush-Chaif, to the east of the 


villages of Delaver B. Kimly and Tikhms| proceeds 
by-way of the villages of Vartanly and “Bashi, follow- 


ng the above-named river, to the River, Airpa-Chai, 


to the north of Kdjala, continues definitively |to follow 
the ‘bed of the Arpa-Chai until it reaches |the River 
Arax,.and then follows the bed of the Arax up to the 
point where the Nizhny [KKarass flows into the; Arax. 
(N. B.—It’ is understood 
ooundary line is to run along the watershed line of the 
above-mentioned altitudes ). 
Appendix I (B) , 
- In view of the fact that the beds of the Rivers Arpa- 
Chai and Arax, as indicated in Appendix 1 |(A), con- 
stitutes the boundary line, the Government of the 


- ZONES. 


of course [that ‘the 
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Great National Assembly undertakes to withdraw the 
block-house line from its present’ course in the Arpa- 
Chai region to a distance of four versts from the 
above-mentioned railroad tract in the Arax region. 
The lines bounding the above-mentioned districts are 
given below for the zone of -Arpa-Chai ( points A and 
B of paragraph 1 ), and for the zone of Arax In para- 
graph 2. : Ls 
- "ox, The Zone of Arpa-Chai, 
a) The.line runs to the southeast.from Vartanla, to 
the east of Usuh-Kilissa, across the Mountain Boyar 
(5096), 5082—5047,—to the East of Kirmir-Vank-Uchi- 
Tan (5578), to the east of Aras-Oglu, to the East of ~ 
Ani, and reaches Arpa-Chai to the east of Yeni-Kei. © ‘ 
'b). Proceeding frome§Arpa-Chai the line runs to 
the east-of the eight 5o19, directly to the. height 
5481—four and one half versts to the east of Kysyl- 
Kula—two versts to the east of Boylala; then along 
the R.ver Digor-Chai. It runs along-this river to the 


‘village of Dus-Ketchut and continues on directly to ~ 


the north of the ruins of Karabag, to Arpa-Chal. 
a 2, The Avax Zone > 


A straight line between Khraba Alibjan and the 
village of Suleiman ( Disa). , . 
The Government of the National Assembly under- 
takes the obligation to build no fortifications of any 
kind in the Zones’ bounded on the west side by the 
railroad line from Alexandropol to Erivan, and on the 


other side by lines situated eight or four versts res-- 


pectively from the: above-mentioned rajlroad lines - 
(these-limiting lines lie outside.of the above described 
zones), and to maintain. no regular troops in these 
The-Government shall, ‘however, reserve the 
right to retain in the above-mentioned zones such 
tioops as may be- necessary for the maintenance of 


.order and security, as well as for administrative’ pur- 
if <a 


poses. . 
Signed : GEORGE CHICHERIN 
Ds1LaAL KoRKMASSOV 
Yussur KEMAL . 
Dr. Riza Nur 
: . - Axi Fuap 


pe | “Note to Appendix 1 (B) 
The Territory of Nakhichevan 
The station of Ararat-Gora Sarai-Bulak (8071), 
Kemurlu-Dag (6839), (6930)-3080-Sayat-Dag (7868) — 
the village of Kurt-Kulag ( Kyurt-Kulak )—Gamessur- 
Dag (8160)-Height 8022-Kuri-Dag (10,282) and’ the 
eastern administration line of the former district - of . 
Nakhichevan. 
Signed : GEorGr CHICHERIN 
'  * DsrtaL-Eppin KorRKMAssov | 
Yussur KEMAL ae 
Dr. Riza Nur 
Axl Fuap. 
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SYLVAIN ‘LEVE AND THE SCIENCE OF INDOLOGY Me tee 


- requires no eociee to: any to aie he 


. title of Science on behalf ‘of the systematic ” 


ae - study of Indian culture* amd antiquities. 


_ The 1gth century had witnesséd the enfran- : 
_ chisement. of a’. féw more ““ologies” in her’ 
Along . with: 
| -and_ Sinology; . 
- ‘Indology also claims Ker place- in the’scale of 
“the comparative culture history’ of humanity. 

“Without éntéring’ into a discussion about the,;.- 
“feverish search for the wealth of India! As. 
late as the mid 17th ceritury: we find Milton 


valréady bulky: list of. Sciences. 
_ Egyptology; - Assyriology 


relative importance of these branches: of 


studies we may simply state that Indology | is 


othe -vetitable mother of two of thé” most 


important branches of moderfi culture history, ° 
‘viz., Comparative. Philology and. Compaita- 
tive Mythology.. As such. she may | ceo ay 


patient hearing and earnest study. 


Like’ every other Science; Indology now . 
- presents a long list of . devoted. workers. “In. 
career ° 


as much as‘ Prof. Sylvain. Lévi's 
epitomises and” symbolises ‘the progress of 


" this,.new Sciencé, we presume to present an - 


outline. of the ‘life and ‘activities of this 


grand savantk of France for’ the ‘benefit ‘of 
the fresh rectuits'in the field of Indology.: ' 


For over a quarter of a century Lévi had been 
working quietly as-a master teacher in thé 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes ( since 1886 ) and in 
- the Collége de France (since 1894 )—two of 
the foremoSt institutions of F rance. For 
nearly half a century Levi is on active service 
on the field of Indian ‘research, éver 


quering- new grounds ‘and’. consolidating 


fresh conquests in the realm of truth. But the. 
iman Lévi has barricaded himself with such a 
sttipendous ‘silence. that none but. a_ very 
few of his intimate associates can ever know _. 
-what he has been doing. ,We consider it 


rather ‘high time’ to break through his 


barricade ‘of silénce.and consequently tender 
him no apdlogy ‘for -this Most ‘necessary 


sacrilege. 
Sylvain Levi entered the arena of Indian 


studies just_one. century. after its inaugura- . 
1784 witnessed the. foundation of thé 
Asiatic Society.of Bengal under. the initia- 


.tion: 


‘tive of Sir William Jones and in 1884 we 
find Sylvain Levi-sitting at the feet of Abel 


‘Bergaigne one of the. rarest ‘type of the 


through’ ages : 


‘curious phenomenon. 


cone.” 
history, of —Europe’s quest for India.. 


Revolution. 
-need of the East—a need: which, . as “future . 


" masterpiece’ of 


| adhere of Sanskrit 3 in crease "Thus: a shonied. 


glance ~ across’ the. ‘list of Lévi’s - piede-’ 


‘cessors -and contemporaries would help us 


to haveva correct perspective: and to’ ascer- 


‘tain’ the ‘specific ’ character,” of- Levi's 
-contribution. to the’ deyélopment of. the 
Science. 


India stieacied the attention’. of the. world: 
Alexander to Alboukerque, 
Kadphises to-Nadir Shah-—what a - history. ‘of . 


singing ‘of “the wealth of, Ormuz-and of Ind” - 
in his’ Paradise Lost-o doubt a . poetic 
paraphrase of the history: ~of Portuguese 
exploitation. A-century after we’ notice: a 

The foremost ‘intellect 
arch-rationalist’: “Voltaire - 


of France, the 


-eagerly searching for the Ezour. Vedam‘ of the 
‘Hindus. not:, knowing’that the papers were 
forgeries of a - 


Portuguese Jesuit ‘ priest. 
What. is. more wonderful - is that France in” 


_ another of her sons offers the ..first. audacious - 
-discoveror of “the genuine records of Indian- 


culture. Atiquetil Duperron eager to discover 
the Vedas of the Hindus joined the service of 


“thé French East India Company in. 1754, and - 
‘succeeded in’ offering to, the Bibliotheque 
‘Nationale of ‘his-country, the ‘first: nucleus of’ 
an’ Oriental Library in the. form “of “the 


manuscripts of the Vedas and the Avesta. 
Duperron. signalised a hew departure in ‘the. 
It is no’ 
longer’ the’ physical wealth but’ the cultural 
and. spiritual legacy: of India that -is attract- 

ing Europe. This ortentation (in the literal | 
and. metaphorical sense of thé term ) of the ’ 


‘occidental outlook is .as- mysterious as," and * 


coincides “strikingly ‘with, the startling decla: 


‘ration of'.American’ Independence’ and the 


epoth-making phenomenon of the French 
The West ‘suddenly- felt “the * 


history. would show, is deeper than: Econo- 
mics and wider than Politics. ‘Fhe pioneers | 
6f Indian studies like-Jones and Chezy were _ 
passionate admirers of .Sakuntala. That 
immortal: Kalidasa by .a 
characteristic touch of . poetic justice secured 
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the co operation of the English, the French 


and the German Schools of Indology. Thus 
the. new science went. on’ gaining fresh 
votaries to her temple. After the superficial 
graging of the ground by dilettante pioneers. 
like: Jones, and Chezy came systematic’ 
explorers like Colebrooke and Burnouf—both 
remarkable for their intensity of study. and. 
variety of achievements: Colebrooke studied 
the Vedas and Indian Philosophy, the lexicon 


and Indian law with equally fruitful resultsg . 


while Burnouf proved himself to.be a veritable 
prodigy—the first great genius of thé science 


of .[Indology. Not satisfied with an extensive . 
- when Renan 


study of Sanskrit and Pali, Burnouf. applied 
himself, to the mastery of Thibetan, Siamese,. 
Burmese and Avestan languages, thereby 
attaining a maturity of judgment and accu- 
racy of intuition rarely equalled. /xtrodzc- 
tion a, lhistoire,du Buddisme Indien . stilt 
stands as a marvel of scholarship arid a death- 
less monument, to. his’ genius. 
at. the Duperron MSS. on the one hand and 


the Hodgeson MSS. on the, other, Burnouf:. 


sounded the keynote for the French School 


of Indologists : not narrow specialisation in. 
one particular branch but’ the opening up.’ 


of ever-widening vistas. of Indian Culture. 
History. Hence-~ it is as it were in the fitnéss. 
of things that Burnouf should bless the 
pioneers of the forthcoming generations of | 
workers. by his. -personal - initiation. . Both 
Bopp and Max MiiHer sat at the feet of 
Burnouf while Christian .Lassen was deeply 
influenced by him. Thus gradually we reach 


the period of sctentific excavations when in - 


Germany appear workers like. Bopp and 
Weber, Bothling and Roth and in France. 
Regnaud and Bergaigne, Barth and Senart 
whose appearance is characterised by Lévi as 
“La naissance d’uné pleiade d’Indienistes”.*. 
It.is when this pleiade is shining bright on, 
the firmament of, the French School that. 
Sylvain -Lévi appears on the horizon. Thus 
his career, stretching as it does across the rgth 
to the 2oth century touches the luminous 
line radiating between Burnouf and Bergaigne 
on the one hand and luminaries of the 
coming generation like Paul Pelliot and Jules 
Bloch on the other. Hence his career is of. 
immense historic interest to all students 
of Indology. ~ . °°: | | 
‘Born in Paris, March 28, 1863, Sylvain 
Lévi seemed to have finished undergoing 


'® Levis-L’Indienisme, 1915. + 


Working ° 
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the university discipline with such a pheno- 
menal rapidity that we almost miss Lévi the 
maturing student in Lévi the finished savant! 


‘He was a Licencié (1882) and an agregé 


des lettres: '(1883) when‘ he was barely _ 
twenty. The stiffest. examinations -of the. 
Paris University he passed with.an ease that: 
surprised his contemporaries and impressed; 
his superiors deeply. -Men slike Earnest, . 
Renan and James Darmestater had always; 
an eye on this remarkable young ‘scholar: 
Lévi manifested at this time a strong predilec-. 
tion for’ the Classics. In fact he was medi: 
tating to join the French School at Athens. 
rendered unconsciously aj 
signal ‘service to the cause of . Indology by. 


dealing the decisive.push which won. Lévi: 


permanently for the Indian science. - Lévi 
was brought in touch with Abel Bergaigne,; 
one of the greatest teachers of Sanskrit in! 
Europe. It isan irony of fate-no dgubt that. 
almost. immediately .after Lévi’s’ affiliation 
into the classes of Bergaigne, James Darmes-. 
tater, the great Avestan Scholar, paid him’.a 
visit ‘to. win him as an assistant to his 
Avestan studies. But India and not Iran was 
the predestined sphere of Lévi’s work. And 
thus we find him preparing himself for - his. 
memorable researches under the instruction 
of the great personality: of -his’ master,, 
Bergaigne. This great scholar had then been.’ 
publishing. his researches into the: . Vedic 
literature and thé documents of Cambodgian:; 
history published in . Journal Asiatique, 
(1882-783). Lévi learned his, elements | of 
Sanskrit rhetoric and prosody not. from 
academic Indian treatises on the subject. but, 
from, concrete epigraphical documents. dis-! 
covered in Cambodge. Thus from the very. 
beginning Lévi had a vision of Indian history. 
and culture not circumscribed by the modern 
political. delimttations.of India. We thank- 
fully remember the names‘ of Burnowf and’ 
Bergaigne ‘who were responsible. for this 


-grand vision .of Magna /ndia which radiates © 


from ‘every page of Lévi. Here Lévi proved 
a worthy disciple of worthy masters and corn- 
tinued the ‘grand’ traditions. of the French. 
School of Indologists, ever expanding the 
frontiers of the new science, ever widening’ 
the horizon of Indian history. Towards the end. 


‘of. the year 1885 the first paper of Lévi was; 


honoured with.a place in the foremost oriental. 
journal of France: La. Brhatkatha-Manjari 
de Kshemendra was published in Journal, 
Asiatique “(1885—~85), Lévi was appointed 


- tion among others, A 
eatliest pupils and-at “present the’ ablest | 
- collaborator of Lévi )’the great philologist and 
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“ments of research—men illustrious’ in 


maitre des conferences of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes on the retirement of Hauvette 
Besnault. To the conferences of this professor 


prodigy of twenty-three were attracted. men- 


who..have left their mark. on many depart- 
the 
later history -of. oe scholarship — to men- 
. Meillet. (one of the 


A. Foucher the illustrious writer on Buddbist 


“art -and- -archeology. While.Lévi was thus 


' Monumenta 


of interpreting India to Europe. 


continuing his work with an unique devotion 
and passion, Bergaigne, who was ‘a; great 


lover of the supernal heights of Switzerland 


met his tragic death in course of one of. his 
excursions (1889). The loss-of. his beloved 
Guru was an awful blow to- the youthful 
enthusiasm ‘of Lévi. Everyone knew how 
he used to adore his master. M. Emil Senart 


“paid a -personal -visit ‘to Lévi to cheer him 


up. : Gradually Lévi accepted this. new 
challenge of fate in a spirit at. once character- 
istic and admirable. _The master is gone. but 
his work remains. He devoted his whole 
energy to tHe perpetuation of that noble work 
The Société 
Asiatique. requested’. Lévi to fill up the place 
of-his late lamented master in the Council 
(1889) and in 1890 we notice his second 
paper~Abel- Bergaigne- et L'Indienisme 
(Revue Bleue 1890)—a noble tribute to the 
tnemofy, of a noble master. 

In 1890 - - Lévi . 
Docteur és lettres presenting two theses, one. 
in LatineQuid de Graecis Veterum Indorum 
-Tradideriut (What About 
Greece Ancient Indian Monuments conserved ) 
and another in French, Le Theatre Indien— 
which still stands as the most authoritative 
treatise. on Hindu drama. Almost at .the 


-gaine. period he was honoured with a place in 
Faculté des 


Lettres of the University | of 


. Paris and was promoted to the-rank of the 


~ 


France, 


directeur adjoint of the Ecole des Hautes - 
Etudes (1 892—93) working with brilliant pupils 


like. Meillet, Finot, Foucher and La Vellee 
Poussin. 1894 witnesssd the appointment of 
Lévi to the Chair of Sanskrit in the College de 
nearly 80 ‘years after the first 
French Professor of Sanskrit Chezy. This was 
the crowning of -his academic career: A 
young man: of thirty started -his works’ on 


Indology as the colleague of Darmestater, 


Maspero and Gaston Paris. 
_ This is undoubtedly a point. of . departure 


_M. Specht. 


- the 
. published his first studies’ on the Buddha-: 


‘the hymns of. Matricheta. 


ship with 
French Sinologue 


became a full fledged 
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ini the career of Lévi.. He is lecturing on 


. Vedanta-Sara and Uitaca:Charita. he is, dis- 


cussing the inscriptions of Piyadasi and 
contributing valuable articles on India in the 
Grande Encyclopedie. Not satisfied with 


: ‘these he organised a class for aysystematic 


study of. Chinese and Thibetan along with 
Sanskrit and. Pali texts under the direction of: 
-At. the same time he had beea 
dreaming. of -the possibility - of founding a 


French School of Indology in Chandernagar, 


and in consultation: with M. Gui¢ysse the 
then minister.of Colonies, entrusted Foucher. 
(in course of his first mission )to enquire’ 
about. the foundation of the School. This 
scheme however matured when Lévi himself 
visited India (1897- g8) and laid the foundation 
of Ecole. Francaise d’Extremé Orient with 
the help of Leon Bourgeoise (a former pupil 
of M. Bergaigne ) the then Governor-General 


‘of Indo-Chine. 


Thus the Greater India ieones large on. 
‘horizon’ of -Lévi...He had already 


Charita of Asvaghosha (J. A. 1892 ) and soon 
discovered and transliterated 1 50 stanzas of 
‘But the most 
important event at this period is his friend- 
‘Edward ‘Chavannes, the- great 
through their common 
friend’ of the’ Ecole Normale M. Foucher. 
That friendship was fruitful with several years 
of most important publications in collabora-. 
tion—the earliest being the Itineries Ou- 
K’ong (J. A. 1895). Within two years we 
find Levi sent .on'a- mission to the Extreme 
Orient (1897-98), in course of which ‘he visited 
India, Nepal, Indo-China-and Japan... This 
tour widened his sphere of research to such an. 
extent that inspite - of his isolated monograph 
on-La Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les Brah- 
manas (1895), Levi might be said to have 


. settled down. on the broader and far more 


complicated. problems ° of. extra-Indian- Indo- 
logy. On his return from the East he was 
elevated to the rank ‘of the director of the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes ( 1898.), working- 
with brilliant -young savants~ like Mauss, 
Huber Pelliot and Jules Bloch. Soon after 
the Bulletin Ecole Francais I’Extreme Orient | 
was founded under'the direction of -Finaud 
and the T’oung Pao caime under the.editorship’ 
of Levi's friend Chavannes and these import- 
ant journals evoked some of the most original 
papers of Lévi.on Sino-Indian culture. This 
is the branch’ of study. which the French 
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scholass: have made frair’ own, Peony the: time | 
that of ° 
Chavannes and Pelliot, there is a continuity. 


of Ramusat and St. "Julien ‘to | 
of tradition about’ the parallel study 
of the document -of two’ of the oldest and 
yet living nations of- Asia. This study has 
revolutionised: our conception of Asiatic 
history. Lévi is the first Indologist who 
brought his marvellous’ knowledge of Indian 
things to bear on the elucidation of many intri- 
cate problems of the forgotten history. :His 


collaboration with Chavannes has more than 


mere academic significance ; it symbolises the 


inauguration of the comparative 
of Sino-Indian life and culture. 

‘is-ever close to his India.: 
that he lectures (‘while Bergson opens his in- 


study 
‘But he 


augural lecture on Volonté- in” College de’ 
France 1907’) on ‘Dharmapada in its Sanskrit. 


and Chinese recensions, he lectures also on 
Sakuntala and while he discusses the Koti- 
karna Avadana in its Sanskrit, Chinese and 
Thibetan versions Lévi analyses the beauty 
and sublimity of the great Epics.- _ 

1908 saw the maturity of his studies on 
the history of, Nepal in‘three grand volumes 
in the Annals of the Musee-Guimet. The very 
same year Pelliot started on his. mission of 
exploration in Central Asia. Just as: the 
archeological mission of Chavannes threw a 
-flood of light on the . history of ancient China, 
so Pelliot’s mission brought to light a collec- 
tion of MSS., the value of which we dre just 
beginning to realise. Lévi wa$ the first to. give 
his attention to this rich collection. 
busy editing and translating the Sutralankara 
of Asanga and giving Thibetan’ lessons ‘to 


young savants_ like Bacot, Hackin, ,Gauthiot, , 


‘Lévi formed a small seminar for an infénsive 
study -of‘the documents of the Pelliot Mission 
(1gro.).- In. course of this investigation he 
found in his former pupil and friend M.. Meil- 
let a-noble collaborator and thus ensued his 
brilliant contribution tothe decipherment of 
the Tokharian and Koutchean dialects of 
Central Asia. Thus for.a while the greatest 


‘living Indologist of France ‘joined hands with, 
her greatest. Sinologué Chavannes and her ° 


greatest living Philologist Meillet. But the 
premature death of Chavannes was a great 
blow to this momentous union. Lévi,.how- 
ever, continuéd'with Meillet to rénder signal 
service to the study of Central Asian languages. 
No. wonder Lévi was. honoured with the place 
of the president of the Société’ Linguistique 


of which Meillet was the prime mover. Apart . 


‘The same year. 


While - 


from these prodigious activities in the 


‘line of scholarship, Levi is» a lay worker. of 


quite inexhaustible energy. How many pub- 


‘lic institutions of F¥ance are indebted to him 


for his unstinted service! . Moreover he bears 
the heavy burden of responsibility as the’presi- 
dent elect of the Alliance Israelite Universelle 
which has hundreds. of- educational arid 


‘philanthropic institutions in the old’as well.as 


in the new world. Even at this advanced age 


_Lévi shows an enthusiasm for work’and capa- 
city to work almost phenomenal, that is why 


he has undertaken the noble task of training 


‘in India some’ of the Indian scholars in the 


science of which he is theaccredited master. 
Itis a happy augury indeed.that he is occu- 
pying the seat of the Acharya in a truly 
national institution like the Santiniketan- 
Visvabharati of Rabindranath. Tagore joined 


‘hands with -Lévi, the East’ collaborates ‘with | 


the West for the cause of Truth and Humanity 
arid we may express our- hope (with apologies 
to Kipling) in the language of our, poet Kali- 
dasa that through | this- spiritual co-operation 
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- Each . served as a purifying. iets to ‘the 


other ! — . ve 


Series of studies are necessary to do 
justice to Lévi the savant. The bibliography 
of .his works’ which we publish for ‘the first 
time will suffice>to demonstrate how al- 


most every branch of Indology feels the im-' 


press of his genius: In this short article we 
have'tried only to ‘supply a commentary. to 
this bibliography for ‘the covenience of Indian 
students. We shall conclude by giving ‘two 
extracts from Lévi's writing illustrating his 
attitude towards Indian History.. 
concluded his article on Abel Bergaigne -and 
Indianism with these words: ‘From Persia 
to the Chinese Sea, from the icy regions of 
Siberia to’ the islands of Java ‘and Borneo, 
from the.Oceanea to Socotra, India has propa- 
gated her beliefs, her genius, her tales and her 
civilization. -She has left‘ indestructible im- 
prints on one-fourth of the human race in 
course of a long-sticcession of centuries. She 
has the right to. reclaim in universal history 
the rank that ignorance has refused her'for a 
long time and to ‘hold her place amongst the 
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i 


In 1890 he . 


ra 


great nations, summarising and symbolising - 


the spirit of Humanity.” 
/ By the ‘side of this observation of the 
Breateck oan Indologist of France we’ may 


ork 


place the verdict of the official historian of 
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2 ~ & ‘ i ais may ie ! ‘ it ® a 
issues and bye products:~ .Lévi the silent 


~ 


Oxford on the ‘history of India: Mr. Vincent - -worker is probably greater .than -his works: 
Sinith after writing his Early History of India This.is a fact. which can, only: be attested 
and History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon; -by those who have the privilege. of. know-. 


_could discover no “unity” in the’ evolution of 
‘Tndian history’: before the advent of the 


British. It is exactly here, on this aspect. .of 


ing him intimately.. By. his. life of .-silent 
Tapasya dedicated to the” resuscitation. of 
Indian history he gained: a synthetic vision. 


unity and continuity that Sylvain Lévi lays the 
strongest emphasis. -This apparent.‘ paradox. 
is.explained by the fact.that while, Smith; in- 

“ spite-of his services to the cause of Systematis-. 
ing Indian. studies, remain to .the last. only..: 
a -decent compiler: always relying. on the the-mission of .India in the scheme of univer. 
researches of others ‘and “seldom: exhibiting .’ sal history: ‘-“The multiplicity’of the mani: 
familiarity with. originals (numismatic records... festatioris of: Indian genitis ‘as well.-as their, 
being excepted) and therefore totally lacking’ fundamental unity gives ‘India . thé: right ‘to.’ 
in historical ‘perspective, while Sylvain Lévi, ~ figure.on the. first rank in the history of ‘civi-’ - 
devoting forty years of his life in reading the, . lised ‘nation’s. Her ‘civilisation, spontaneous 
original‘documents about Indian -civilisation’ and original, .unrolls ‘itself: in. a “continuous | 
through Sanskrit.and - Pali, through ‘Thibetan~ time.across at least thirty: cénturies, without. 
and Koutchean,. through Tokharian -and ‘interruption, without deviation. Ceaselessly: ° 
Chinese—has. come to gain .a point’ of, in- contact with foreign ‘elements. ‘which 


-of-that history rarely found in- writers on India. 
It'is exactly here that Sylvain -Lévi stands as; - 
_an..aspiration :and a dream-for. the young; 
‘school of IndianIndologists whom he. blessed, 
unconsciously through his noble utterances.on, © 


view that is beyond the reach of the cut’ -and 


dried xumzsmatist of England: Inspite of his” 
‘anxiety to preserve historical impartiality, he 


could not help . passing: summary judgments 


threatened to strangle ‘her,~ she “persevered” 


‘victoriously in absorbing sthem;’ assimilating . 


them and enriching -hérself., with . them. 
Thus she has ‘séen the Greeks, the. Scythians, . 


thereby distorting the-history of India, It . the Afghans; the Mongols, to pass before her, 
may not be. a case of. ‘conscious mutilation but - eyes in succession and is regarding . with -in- . 
‘one of tinconscious’ falsification-due to wrong’ difference the Englishmen-~confident to pur- 
‘.emphasis’ which is hardly less dangerous.” sué-under ‘the accidence, of the surface the. 
The best corrective ofthis defect engendered . normal “course of her high destiny” ( Lévi’s ‘ 
- in the mentality of Indian youths reading Mr. - article on India in the Grande Encyclopzdie). 
Smith’s writings would be to know a: scholar. - 4 1 as ea a 
~who knows India probably too well to write a . 


Me 
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handbook history of India, and who Satisfied . | 
himself with elucidating the. vast literature, . [ABBREVIATIONS ae oe 


: 


‘the unrivalled tales and_ moral fables, the rich 


geographical data, the commercial ‘and colo- - 


nial ventures as found in ancient Indian 


dedicated to'the science pointed, out to ‘the 


Indians-the safest though certainly jot the. - 


easiert way of studying their history. As -a 
pupil of the great Vedic scholar Bergaigne, 
‘ Lévi has given us his studies on tlie ‘Vedic 


rituals, as a master ‘teacher of the “Sanskrit 
languige. he has given us a history of the 


Hindu theatre, as an intellectual descendant 
of Burnouf he has given us -invaluable studies 
on Buddhism, as-an exponent of sciéntific 


method iti historical composition he has given 


-‘us three splendid volumes on Nepal, as an 
_ audacious seeker of the relics of . Indian 
genius outside India .he has given us _the 
Sutralankara of Asanga and the. collation of 
Dharmapada texts—yet all these are side 


in erent rt 0 tt RM 
nel a “ 


ncie an” T: P.—T’sung' Pao?’ 
records. - Thus Lévi has by his noble life’ .. 3 
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‘dhique. (Levi et Chavannes). Jo: 


19 16—Les seizes arhat aaa de Toi (3 avec: ‘Cha- ; 


. vannes )—]J'. 


- Kuchean- fagments edited by Suvain” Levi aa os 


Hoernle’s Manuscript Remains of -Buddhist . 1g2r=La part ‘de I'Indienisme dans Y oéuvre de 


Literature i in E. Turkisthan( Oxford.), 


+ 1917-—Tato jayam-. uditayet=-Bhandarkar. Memorial." 
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, -1918—-Pour’ l histoire du- Ramayana—J. Ass 
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ie _ NON-CO! OPERATION—ITS SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


t 


<HE Reform. ‘Act: -of 1919 fell ‘bar, shock 


of the demands .made by the Indian - 


‘National Congress at Delhi in 1918. 


The -Rowlatt Act was then passed by the. 


Government with the apparent object of 
silencing extreme opposition” “and — 
keeping ‘the _country tied down to the’ 
rate. of _ progress’ provided in the Reform 
Act. The universal _public opposition - 
to which’ the- -passing of the Rowlatt Act’ | 
‘gave -rise, provided Mahatma. Gandhi-- 
with an excellent opportunity for. trying - 
conclusiens’ with~ the Government.. The 
starting of: the Satyagraha movement 
“as aconsequence, and its suspension on: 
account of ‘the Punjab. disturbances, | are ; 
matters of history. 
Another opportunity to lead India to. 
-Swaraj along the path. of Non- Violence 
arose overt the Khilafat question. .It was 
Mahatma Gandhi's mandate, that made 


the Khilafat .a! general political issue ; ° 


but the movement became broad- based - 
after the “Punjab atrocities’” were-tagged 
on to it. ‘The two questions ‘have now 
“become identical with the attainment of. 
Swaraj, for which. purpose ‘the non-co- 
operation movement has been set on foot. 

This ‘movement has gathered force, but 


' an examination _of. its. practical’ aspects _ 
discloses some weak points which - require . 


consideration at this stage. 
The extreme difficulty ‘of creating a 
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1H Sphutara ae - Abhidharmakosa: eee 
. Yasomitra’ with the. collaboration of Prof. 
* Stcherbatsky, Petrograd,’ ‘1918- “19: * “es 
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~ Memorial. Volume; Calcutta. + - 
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“sintted national all in’ es case of a very 
large country is -orily--heightened by- the 
existence in our body: politic of elements 
of disriiption, the strength of which our 
present and past “history has démonstrat- 


of - ed and which. the policy’ ‘tunderlying: 


British rule during the:past mariy decades 
has done everything to-foster. When this 
fact_is -taken into considération,. even the - 
“most.adverse critic cannot but ‘acknow- 
ledge ‘the remarkable’ results already 
achieved by the movement.. ‘Its educative | 
value has been great, ‘it has reached a 
-Gonsiderable portion of the masses, and-it: 
_ has called. forth immense sacrifice. and. 
-courage.. But so far; it has been ‘very _ 
- largely in the nature’ ‘of political agitation - 
with a great amount ‘of demonstration 
and. popular display. - ‘Actual rien-co- 
operation by way ofthe relinquishing of 
titles and honorary offices, the abandon- 
ment of educational iristitutions and the. 
‘boycott of law-courts has not been ‘any- 
thing like universal. The abstinence of 
the great majority — of ‘ voters’ from the- 
‘polling booths is. .an -itemi of’ positive 
SUCCESS, ‘the practical value of which, how- 
ever, is discounted by” ‘the fact that the 
Councils arefull.- .°. 5 - 

.Thus, the bulk of. title holders, incum- 
bents of hoiiorary offices, the great major- 
ity of practising lawyers, of students and. 
their teachers (in schools and colleges) and 
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legislative councillors, have not enlisted 
themselves as non-co-operators.. A consi-. 
derable portion of ‘the intelligentsia of the 


‘country ‘is, therefote, either snot ‘able to- 


join the movement or consists of co-opera-, 


tors who are actively supporting a Govern- » 


tment which 1s highly organised and is: 
physically unassailable. | The conflict with 


“the Government is, therefore, also assuming 


the aspect of class warfare which has a 
tendency to create mutual hatred and has 
resulted in violent revoltitions. in some 
countries of the world. ). © 0-7. 

_ If in these circumstances wé are to 
keep the mnon-co-operation movement 


strictly within the bounds of non-violence, » 


we must have a sufficient supply of well- 
equipped leaders whose : belief in non-vio- 
lence and whose. sincerity of purpose 
shonld be above question. 


At the present moment, some of the lead-— 


ers of the movement have no real faith in 
the efficacy of ‘non-violent methods. | I 
recently heard a prominent leader stating 
before a congregation of politically minded 
men that he felt convinced that “these 
people would not give in without the use 
of physical force, but as a. non-co-operator 
he was pledged to non-violence.” ‘This 
sort of adherence to_non-violence without 
adequate belief in it, is bound to be harm- 


fulinthe longrun. Then again, the move- 
ment has provided many an aspirant with 


- 


opportunities for coming into the lime-light. 
The desire for personal ‘ascéendency some- 
times assumes undue proportions to the 
detriment of work;and the spirit of, 
demagoguism is not absent. If we-are to 
write in India a new chapter in the history 


ofthe world by bringing about a non- 


violent revolution, we must free our politi- 
cal life-of the cant and demagoguisin 
which areits usual concomitants all the 
world over. We must not-lose sight of 


‘the fact, however, that*-many workers 


have shown admirable sincerity of purpose 
by doing solid work and by their readiness 
to suffer the hardships of jail. ‘In many 
cases. the question of ‘popular applause 
amounting even to worship does not enter: 
into the psychology of the sufferers. But 
the fact that it is impolitic to suffer for 
unguarded speech requires to be further 
RA_R | 
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“brought home,.. Mahatma Gandhi himself 


has declared it.to be unnecessary any 
longer. for anyone to speak in terms of 
disaffection or hatred against the Govern- 
ment, and has pointed out the need for 
work in the direction of Swadeshi ‘in 
preference to the holding of meetings or. 


‘tnaking other demonstratiéns. But.despite 


this injunction the trend of-the speeches 


. has not changed, nor has demonstrations 


been suspended. 
In itself the non-co-operation movement 


’ has the essentials of success, for no Govern- 


ment caf retain its power, where a whole. 
nation, from. whichit draws the great 
bulk of its servants, refuses to co-operate - 
‘with it in carrying-on its work. The talk 
about chaos resulting from such an action 
is superfluous, since if non-co-operation 
takes place to the fullest extent desirable 
it will surely serve to bend the Govern- 
ment to the nation’s-will in an incredibly 
short time. Meauwhile, too, it -would be 
possible to have a people’s government 
in place of the existing one in the depart- 
ments affected by non-co-operation. The 
present programme of non-co-operation, 
however, covers too wide a field to be 
highly practicable in a very large country 
like India. Since its proniiilgation, it has 
undergone changes which have rendered © 
it more workable in practice than was 
originally the case, but it still covers the 
same wide field. The conception sseems to 
be to bring about complete non-co-opera- 
tion with the Government. Such an occur- 
rence is not only difficult, considering the 
fact that we must.out of sheer necessity ~ 
use the Railway, Telegraph and similar 
other Governmental -institutions ; but it 
‘does not seem to be absolutely necessary, 
asit would be possible to select some items 
of the programme: that would suffice to 
compel the Government to come to terms. 
Such a selection may appear to be incon- 
gruous ifwe come to look upon co-opera- 
tion as being sinful and Government money 


as being tainted :- but this view cannot 
‘easily be comprehended by the ordinary 


mind. The whole of the programme of non- 
co-operation was to have been completed 
in four stages, one Jeading to the other 
by successive steps. But it is not apparent 
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how this has: happened or is happening. 
The order has not been strictly followed 
and an altogether new_ item (the boycott 
of liquor) was introduced at a later 
stage: Much energy’ has thus alteady 


been spent on the ciffused programme, 


and we have, besides, driven the classes 
of people comprising. the  title-holders, 
lawyers, legislative councillors, teachers 


and professors of aided institutions into - 


the lap of the bureaucracy, and deprived 
the movement of so ‘much intellect. The 


- ‘loss thus suffered by nationalism is greater - 


_than the suppesed gain by way of-the 
‘elimination of the weaker elenients from 
' the movement. | _< .. 
— Secondly, a vast programime of this 
nature should have been preceded by some 
-kind. of preparation. : 
recommended by some nationalist leaders, 
‘but was not adopted. The recruitment 
and -training of the national service and 
the provision of adequate financial resour- 


ces should have been made in ‘the first: 


instance. Conferences with lawyers, legis- 


lative councillors, merchants and others,. 
‘who were to be called upon to make sacri- — 


ficesy, should have been held to ascertain 
their points of. view and to know the 
nature and extent of their difficulties, 
with a view to fixing the actual programme 
and the time-limits and other particulars 
relating to its execution. After these pre- 
liminary preparations, and when provision 
was made for the funds required for thie 


' period over which the programme was to . 


extend, the whole of the scheme in all 
its departments should have been launched 
so as to make it sufficiently effective. 
Actually however, a full-fledged programme 
was hurriedly chalked out and given to 
the world and then carried in the Calcutta 
Special Congress over the heads of the 
Nationalist leaders for piecemeal execution. 
‘That this premature action has been, 
partly at any rate, responsible for the 
' qneomplete success of the part of the 
‘programme that has already been put into 
‘operation, cannot be denied. = 
‘The allotting of only one year for the 
‘completion of thie top-heavy programme 
has only served to aggravate the defect 
consequent upon the premature action. 


2 


Such a-step was 
“it very seriously: 


as the last date. 
many decades to undermine, destroy and - 
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One year has, infact, “already elapsed_< 


‘since the time that the declaration was 


e 


made in Caleutta “that Swaraj could be © 


attained during that period if the tiation 


responded ; and yet-how far. ave we gone 
in substituting otir own government for . 


mx 


the existing one ? lake education. Have we 


“4 
i 


nationalised it throughout the country? — 


No. ‘Take ‘the lIaw-courts. 
own courts been set. up everywhere, and 


have the mass of the people boycotted the 


Have. our - 


British law-courts ? No. We have -indeed, — 


beén able to reduce the. importance of the 


Councils, and they cannot be said to fully — 


represent the great bulk of the people.’ On 
the whole, the prestige of the Government, 


‘too, has beea brought down to a-low 
‘level and it has now come to realise the 


strength of the movement and is taking 


But we have not yet 


attained Swaraj and are not likely to get | 


it by the end of December next. And yet 


‘even Mahatma Gandhi.is still speaking of 


Swaraj within the year, and many non- 


co-operators are repeating the. formula as 


an article of faith. 


be 


The same haste ig to be observed in the | 


boycott of foreign cloth, forthe completion 
of which the end of September .was: fixed 
It took the British 


replace the cloth industry of our country.< 
‘Surely, the present state of things cannot 


be altered in the course of two .or three 
months in the case of a vast country 
whose power of initiative has been scien- 
tifically destroyed. There is, therefore, a 
feeling of strange humour in the fact that 


so representative a body as the Congress — 
Committee, which is on its way to assume. 


the roll: of the executive of the future 


National Parliament of India, should have 


seriously discussed whether the end of 


{ 


1 
“ 


September or October should be fixed as., 


the last date for the completion of this™ 


work ; and asa matter'of fact the earlier 
date was fixed! = + Oo 
Recently however, the merchants. seem 
to have been. given a: year in which to 
dispose of present stocks of foreign cloth. A 
prolongation of the period for completion 
of this item its indeed inevitable, involving 
as it does the question of a huge supply 
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and the transformation of the psychology 
-and the habits of a life-time in the case of 
millions and millions of producers, sellers 
and consumers of cloth.- It is a vast 
sociological problem, the tackling of 
which in its social as. well as economic 
aspects will require strenuous and patient 
work for some time. In my humble judg- 
ment, itis a task of great magnitude, the - 
completion of which cannot be hastened 
in any large measure by the exhortation 
of even so great a man as Mahatma 
Gandhi, that the people should go half 
naked till there is an adequate supply. 
The “rushing ”’ of the programme was 
only to be expected in view of the short 
period of one year during which Swaraj 
had to be attained. This brief period may 
have been fixed because of the intensity 
of Mahomedan feeling. But whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that the time 
was too short. The careful student will 
also note that in the matter of the adum- 
bration and execution of the programme of _ 
non-co-operation, Indian nationalism has- 
‘in fact been led by the Khilafat Committee 
through Mahatma Gandhi. -The principle 
and subsequently the programme of non- 
co-operation were both adopted before 
they were considered by the Special Con- 
gress at Calcutta. On the point ‘being 
raised at the time before the Congress 
session was held Mahatma Gandhi 
declared that for him non-co-operation 
was an article of faith for the sake of the 
Khilafat, and. he would have recourse to 
it even if the Congress déclined to ratify it. 
The passing of the resolution relating to 
the army is the latest example of the kind. 
The Calcutta and Nagpur Congresses includ- 
ed this item as a part of the entire non- 
co-operation programme, and the latter 
cal'ed upon/the soldiery to develop a spirit 
of co-operation and sympathy with 
‘nationalism, and to prepare itself, so to 
say, for the call of the Congress. But the 
Khilafat Conference madea definite recom- 
mendation to the soldiery and to those 
engaged in recruitment, and thus went 
beyond what the Congress had yet 
allowed. 
The exigencies of the situation in Angora 

and the attitude of the British Govern: 


. gress Committee, 
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ment thereanent, may have dictated this 
policy. From a religious standpoint such 
acourse may be held justified; but thé 
danger to the national movement from 
premature action of this sort must bé 
recognised. The present position is that, 
before the completion of the Swadeshi 
programme (the most important one) we 
are on the one relating to the Indian 
soldiery ;and what is more, there was a 
wide-spread demand for civil disobodience 
the inauguration of which has actually 
been ‘decided upon by the All India Con- 
and will have taken 
place before the publication of this article. - 
This campaign is being started as an 
answer to repression. As a matter of fact 
repression should not have taken anyone 
by surprise. So long as it suited the 
Government of India it left the movement 
alone, and went even so far as to issue a 
communique professing its indifference in 
grandioquent terms. It was not difficult 
to imagine, however, that these pious 
professions would hold good only till the 
movement gathered force. Ifwe were to 
stretch to its logical conclusion the argu- 
ment that the Government was pledged 
not to touch the workers so long as the 
movement retained its non-violent charac- | 
ter, we would have to imagine a position’ 
in which it would have to sit with folded 
hands till all its civilas well as military 
employees left its service andall tax-payers 
paid their taxes to the Congress, and it 
found all its occupation gone. If on the 
other hand, since repression is. proof of the 
strength which the movement has acquired,, 
the true answer toit would be to bring 
about effective non-co-operation; and 
not to set on foot a'movement which not 


only goes beyond the programme of non-° ~ 


co-Operation:- but will give a set-back to it. 

The first step iathe direction of meet- 
ing the démand for civil disobedience was 
taken in the grant of permission to indivi- 
duals, to have recourse to it. The second . 
step was lately been taken, in that the 
provinces have been allowed tostart it on 
condition of their having completed the 
Swadeshi programme. At this rate the 
third step leading to general disobedience 
should not take long, particularly as each 
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province. will apparently have to decide 
for itself: what is.exactly meant. by the 
completion of the Swadeshi programme. 
‘If the movement is to be kept within 
control every effort must be made to 
direct, the over-flow of feeling, so visible 
at present, into channels of work suchas 
Swadeshi. Speech. should be  bridled. 
Everything possible should also be done 


- to foster constructive ‘ability.. Intellect 
. must: not be subordinated and thus 


. totally divorced from the movement. For 


we must remember that the nationalisa- - 


tion ‘of education, of law and: scientific 
investigation and-industry- cannot -be 
achieved without the aid of all the con- 
structive ability that we can possibly 
command. The 
Congress organisation alone will involve 
difficulties considering the huge electorate 
that has to. be dealt with. Then again, 
~the question of finance will have to be 
tackled. One crore of rupees will not 
suffice to maintain the national service 
-for an indefinite period of time and to 
nationalise education and to-re-instate the 
cloth industry in the Indian villages. We 


‘want crores, and these must be provided. 


~ 


Finally, the programme should be re- 
modelled and brought within compass, so 
as to retain only the most effective parts 
_ such as Swadeshi and the non-payment of 
taxes. Demonstrations must be suspended 
and the movement must proceed silently 
with clock-like regularity. a. 


yo, 
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By MauLavi MUHAMMAD SHAHIDULLAH, M.A., B.L., LECTURER, Dacca UNIVERSITY. : 


Pcnre peat yeats ago, a. distin- 


guished son of Bengal breathed his 
_last in a foreign country several 
thousand miles away from his home. But 
his work still animates and inspires a very 
large number of souls. I mean Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. S 


working of the new. 
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The bi g fact in the present political situa-/- 


tion in India is the presence of Mahatma 
Gandhi: His exalted idealism, the purity 


and simplicity of -his life which. carry us 


back to the Vedic times and his unique sac- 


rifice have made him an idol of the nation. | 
-Itis he who has been able to silence the 
- jarring-elements that often mar the progress 


of political work and hasthus carried us at 
a marvellous pace. In him the Government 
must reckon-the strongest enemy that any 
autocracy inthe world has ever known. 


His strength lies in his unprecedented, hold 


on the masses and the transparent purity 


of his methods which has disturbed the . 


equanimity of soul of even such a godless 
corporation asthe Government of India. 
This stronghold of purity and sacrifice on 
which is.pitched the snow-white flag of 
non-violence, is invulnerable to the attacks 
of any earthly power with all, the forces 
it can command. While, therefore, I realise 
the greatness of Mahatma Gandhi and 
hold him in admiration, I have written 


. the above critical note not because I con- 


sider myself in. any way qualified to do 
so, but asa matter of duty, and because 
I think his very strength and the height 


Nae 


of his idealism which often leads to the’ 


fixing of abnormally high standards may 


create impediments to the work in hand; 4 
impediments which may be apparent to a * 


critical observer whose only ‘credential 
for writing is his love for the Motherland. 


= 
* 


. - RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY AND ISLAM 


’ He was a great man indeed. By a 
great mian I understand one who, although 
like any other man is a product of his age, 
but unlike an ordinary man, gives a new 
turn to it with a force which lives long 
enotgh to produce an indelible impression 
ot the heart of time. So a great tnan is 


/ ; 
both the product ‘of his ‘age,and the 
producer of an.age. He is something like 
a variation through natural. selection 
becoming in himself. the progenitor of a 
new type. . | : 

Ram ‘Mohan 
three cultures—Hindu, Islamic and Chris- 
tian were contending with one another. 
Of these the last like a powerful intruder 
with help ofits zealous Missionaries was 
trying. to oust the others which’ were. 
struggling. hard to‘keep their grounds. 
Individually: Ram Mohan Roy. was -in 
touch also with two other cultures—the 
Buddhistic and the Jewish—through 
his sojourn in his early life in Tibet where 
he studied Buddhism or, more correctly, 
the Mahajan School of it, and through his 
intimate acquaintance with the Old 


Testament and Hebrew: I shall discuss-in- 


this lecture only what Islam contributed to 
the making of the mind of Ram Mohan Roy. : 
' From the day of the First Battle of 
Panipat -for about two centuries, Islam 
could only conjure up the picture of an 
Afghan warrior, all fire and steel, to the 
bulk of the people of Hindustan. There 
were also peaceful Missionaries of Islam: 
but their teachings produced little or no 
effect. After that period we. find men 
appreciating and assimilating Islam. Men 
like Kabir and Nanak were the products 


of this age. We may compare the Pathan | 


conquest to an inundation rushing in mad 
rage to wipe out all the vestiges.of the 


past from the face of the country. But. 


the water subsides and behold the land is 
rich with sediment and green- with a 
luxurious growth of vegetable life. 

Early in his life Ram Mohan Roy studied 
the Arabic and. Persian languages and 
formed an acquaintance with the Quran. 
Even at the age of sixteen’ he “composed 
a manuscript calling in question the 
validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindoo.’’* In later times hé published 
the Munazaratul Adyan ( Discussion, of 
Various Religions) and the 
Muwahhidin (A Present to the Believers 
n One God).. The latter work is in Persian 


_ * The Englisli Works of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy; The Panini Office Edition. Page 224. 
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Roy lived in an age when 


the dogma of incarnation. [is 


Tuhfatul 
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with an Arabic preface. The-former work 
has not yet been traced ; but presumably 
it was written in Persian.: We find him 
quoting verses from the Arabic Quran 
in his Tuhfatul Muwahhidin®™ and: also 
in his second Appeal to the Christian 
Public.t He alsO quoted fromthe Hadis 
(the Sayings of Hazrat Muhammad ).¢ 
Not for nothing did the Mohammadans 
eall him Matilavi Ram Mohan.Roy. But 
for his contact with the Occident he-might - 
have been a second Nanak’ or Kabir whom 
he mentions with very high respect in his 
works.§ But being subjected to various 
religious influences he followed the result- . 
ant’ without yielding to any. .. 

_. Ram Mohan Roy was a rigid iconoclast 
in his faith. We-have seen how, while he 
was still in his teens, he composed a trea- 
tise against what he calls idolatry. He 
could give up his home and he could defy 
the anger of his father, but he could not 
compromise a hair-breadth here. Indeed 
he regarded it as the mother of all iniqui- 
ties.. Abraham-like he fought against 
Sakar Upasana ot idolatry as he callsit . 
throughout his life, in whatever shape 
and wherever he found it, whéther in. the 
‘Temple or inthe Church. ' 


. . This aversion to Sakar Upasana he 


unmistakably imbibed from Islam. Ido 
not think it necessary to quote passages | 
from the Holy Quran or the, Islamic - 
history to show how:Islam breathes the 
same spirit. Certainly Ram Mohan Roy 
found a strong support for his beliefin the ~ 
Upanishads ; but it was an after-thought. 

Along with Sakar Upasana he discarded 
three 
Appeals to the Christian Public ate replete 
with arguments, ‘scriptural and rational, 
against the divinity of Jesus Christ, for 
whom nevertheless he had the highest 
veneration. He showed his fine sense of 
humour in his “Dialogue between a 
Missionary and’ three Chinese Converts” 


» The English Wotks of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy. The Panini Office Edition: ° 

Pp. 947, 950, 954. | 

7 Page 625, . 2 

+ Do. Pages 599, 600. : 

.§ Do. Nanak—pages 96, 211, 


. 955° § 
Kabir—pages 96, 211. Z 
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about Trinity. Let me quote here a few 
passages from the Holy Quran to show 


how the Quran rejects the Trinity, while 
coufting Isa Masih as one of the apo 


of Allak : ~ 
see) followers of the BOOK, do not eee 


the limits in your religion and .'do: not speak” 


(lies) against Allah, but (speak) the truth ; the 


Messiah, Jesus, son ‘of I Mary, is only an apostle 


of Allah ‘and His word which He communicated 


toMary, and an inspiration from Him ; ‘believe 


therefore in Allah and His ‘apostles, and say 
not, ‘Three ; desist, itis better for you; Allah 
“is. only one God; far be it from ‘His glory 
that he should have a son; whatever is in the 
heavens and whatever .is ‘in the earth is his; 
and Allah is sufficient for a Protecter.”’ 
(The Holy Quran, Chap. IV, Verse 171.) 

_ “Certainly they disbelieve who say: Sutely 
Allah, He is the Messiah, Son of Mary ; and the 
Messiah said: O Children- of Israel, serve 
Allah, my Lord and your Lord; surely who- 
ever associates ( others ) with Allah en Allah 
has forbidden to him the garden, and his abode 
1s-the fire; and. there shall be no helpers to the 
‘unjust. - 

“Certainly they ‘disbelieve who say: surely 


. Allah is the third (Person) of the three; and. 


there is no God but the only God, and Gf they 
desist ‘not from what. they say, a painful 
‘‘chastisement shall befall those among them 
who disbelieve. 

‘Will they, not then turn to. Allah, and ask 
- His forgiveness ? and Allah is forgiving, 


merciful.” - 
¢T he Quran, Chap. V, Verse 72-74.) 


‘The Quran regards: the idea of sonship 
_of God with horror. u 


“And they, say: The Beneficent God has 
taken (to Himself) a son. | 
“The heavens may almost Le rent thereat 
and the earth cleave asunder and the 
mountains fall down in pieces, that they 
ascribe a son to the Beneficent God. 


“And it is not worthy of the Beneficent Gods 


that he should take (to himself) a son. 


J 


~ 


HINDU CULTURE ‘IN MESOPOTAMIA 


YORWAY is one of the. ees 


countries of Europe. The whole 


population of Norway may be put in 

two of the great towns of India. Yet her. 

intellectual CHEOEEY is great : she has: 
( 


There | is no one in the héavens and the earth 


but will come to the Beneficent God, as ca 


servant. *- (The Quran,’ ea XIX, . Verses 
88-93.) 

From these we can see whence Ravi 
Mohan Ray drew his first inspiration. 

One point and I have done. Ram 
Mohan Roy regarded the belief i in one God 
as ingrained in human nature. I do not 
know whether Comparative Mythology 
and Comparative Religion will bear this 
‘out. I find this view expressed in the: 
Quran as follows :— ° 


< 


- “Then~-set your face uptight for religion in 


the right.state, the nature. made by Allah in. 


which he has made man: there is no altering 
of Allah’s creation: that is the right religion, 
but most people do not know. 

“Turning to. Him, and -be careful (of ‘your 


duty to) Him, and keep up prayer and be not 


of the polytheists,”’ 
‘(The Quran, Chap. XXX, Verses. 30: 31.) 


_ The Hadis also says ‘— 


: -“Byeryone who is born. is born in natare 
His parents make hima Jew,, a Christian ora 
Magian.” 


If Ram. Moher Roy did: “Ge derive this ° 


view from a comparative study of the 


Religions known to him, he must have got’ 
this from Islam. 


In conclusion I beg’ to, fcilud my 


readers that in pointing ‘out, his indebted- 


ness to Islam, Iam not denying or miitii- 
mising in the least his originality. Origi- 
nality certainly he had, and in this lies his 
greatness. -Let us pray to God that the 


spirit of Ram Mohan Roy ‘may find a. 


more cordial and extensive reception 
among his fellow countrymen, and nothing, - 
I believe, will give his departed~ soul 
greater: satisfaction than this. 


‘ | Soepmaeeentsealaemaaaad ate 
r * 
> ' 


founded an Indian Institute. cotitiected 
with the .Ethnographic Museum of the 
University | of her capital. The Institute 
will discuss matters of Indian Civilisation 
and collect alibrary dealing with Indian 


{ 


™ 
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‘- | ‘FINDU CULTURE 


‘subjects. _:The | Institute - | will gladly 


exchange its publications.with the products 


of Indian societi¢s- similarly engaged in” 


bringing out the importance of Indian 
progress, wT 
The. first publication of the Indian 
Institute of the Royal Frederik University 
of Kristiania is a paper in 39 pages 
(quarto) by Professor Dr. Sten. Konow 
on The Aryan Gods ‘of the Mitani People 
(1921). Dr Sten Konow is. a recognized 


authority on the linguistic and. epigraphi- . 


cal -branches of Indology.. He © was 
formerly Government of India Epigraphist. 
Tablets with- inscriptions . discovered, in 
Mesopotamia ‘at | 
Boghaz Keni bring to light. that there 
was an ancient people called Mitani ruling 
on the upper Euphrates in the fifteenth 
and fourteenth ‘centuries before Christ. 


The Mitani had their political antagonists | 


in the Hittites. Professor Winckler, now 
dead, discovered in his excavations ‘at 
Boghaz Keni in 1907 treaties between the 
king of the Hittites and the king of Mitani 
(spelt as Matinaza) of about 1400 B.C. 


The pacts contain invocation of gods of 


the two nations. 
The Mitani gods are :— | 
Gods (i/ani) Mitras (Mi-it-ra-as-as-il). ‘ 
Gods Varunas (U-ru-w-na). or 
God Indra (In-da-ra). 
Gods Nasatyas (Na-sa-at-ti-ia). 
Professor ‘Eduard’ Meyer, the greatest 
authority on Persian history, maintains 
that these gods refer to a period when the 
Aryan family had not yet divided up into 
indian and other groups. Professor Jacobi 
was the first to contend that the grouping 
‘of the Mitani gods was Vedic and that 
‘they were Rigvedic gods. But Dr. Jacobi did 
not enter into a detailed discussion. Now, 
‘ Professor Konow has discussed all the issues 
arising in the controversy and step by step 
‘has shown, or rather come to a judicial 
finding, that these gods are Indian, Vedic 
deities which had developed long- on the 


soil of India. The Babylonian language 


has no.dual number, hence ilani, ‘Gods’ 
(plural) is used for dual: Mitra-varunau 
and Nasatyau (the two Asvins ) had 
to be put in plural. Mitra is guardian 


INSMESOPOTAMIA) + 


civilization -in the history’ of human’ 
. ie te aa ie “nah eo 


» Nasatyas, 


Tell-el-Amarna and - 


- Mitani treaty.’ 


683 


of friendship and treaties, Varuna watches 


over oaths and royalty. Now Mitra goes 


back to the period of Aryan unity, it. is 


Parsi as well as a Hindu god. But Varuna 


is purely Vedic. Indra. is’ known to the 
Avesta but not.with functions as known 
in the Vedas and implied in the Mitani 
treaty. Dr. Konow shows this in great ~ 
detail. But his greatest proofis the two | 
There is no trace ‘of such a 
divine couple on Iranian soil. Their invo~ 
cation in the treaty is explained by Dr, 


Pad 


-Konow by reference to the new marriage 
alliance between the-Mitani and L[littite 


royal families mentioried in the treaty. The 
Nasatyas appear in the Vedas as playing 
a role in marriage-rites. -They ate evident- 
ly invoked in the treaty in‘ honour of the 
matriage. > ae 

There are subsidiary important studies 
on linguistic topics inthe paper, but the 
main thesis is the nationality of the Mitani 
gods. That is found to be Hindu, and 
found in a judicial manner, . 

Dr. Konow’s contribution is of perma- 
nent value. His conclusion. will not be 
successfully questioned. That. ‘conclusion 
disposes of the theory-of some of Western 
‘scholars assigning a late date to the Veda ~ 
and Hindu civilization. As Dr. Konow 
says, we. must draw the conclusion that 
the extension of Indo-Aryan civilisation 
into Mesopotamia took place after the 


' bulk of the Rigveda had come into exist- 


ence and that ‘the oldest portions of the 
‘collection would consequéntly have to be 
considered as considerably older than the 
It may be added here 
that the period of thepenetration of Indian 
gods in Mesopotamia is further taken 
back, to 1760 B.C., by the sun god Surias ° 
of the Kassi.'( J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 
726, n.) | 

‘Dr. Konow rightly says that yet “we 
have no means for judging of the character 
of the expansion of Indian civilization into 
Mesopotamia in thoseearly times.” Occur- 
ence of Indian numerals in Hittite texts 
to which Dr. Konow draws attention 
(p. 39) is another proof of that expansion, 
but the question remains open: whether 
it was peaceful ‘through its (India’s) high 
ideals and advanced civilization’ or Indra 


~. 


led his votaties desiring -new-’ lands. aiid 
new pastures, 

This country welcomes. the: foundation 
of an Indian Institute in a Norwegian 
_ university. For the attempt is the result 
_ of pure scientific desire to examine the his- 
tory. and achievements of a sister r Aryan- 
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community separated: by ° thousands of | 
miles yet united by ties of blood: and once” 


‘cammon culture with the ‘northernmost. 


Sonat, of Aryan ae: ’ 


_K, P.. JAYASWAL. 
«Patna, Ist We wemhee 1921... | 
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‘HE traveller in Russia idling away’ ne 
‘some railroad,-station may find, his 
“attention: arrested - by, some power: 

fully éxecuted. mural decorations\depicting _ 
scenes: and occurrances of prehistoric North 
Russia’ “or some legendary: folk. story; 
Upon investigation he may’ learn from: the 
genial’, station . master that Nicholas 
Roerich : had painted. those ‘scenes. On 
visiting-churches, monasteries, ‘and- cathe- 
drals | abundantly. scattered through. the 
_ vast expanses. cof the Russian ‘land, this: 
traveller may: -contemplate ’ with, venera- 
, tion magnificent fresco works depicting 

jncidénts of -high. emotional value. -The 
communicative monk-guide may point. out 
to the beholder ‘that those frescoes and 


ikonostases had béen painted by N: ,Roe- ~ 


rich. .Néxtat ‘a theatrical . performatice 
this. traveller may tread that thefantastic 
scenery had been, executed by the. same 
artist, and by this time rummaging among 
books in a book-shop will be be surprised. 
to pick a few volumes by N. K. Roerich? 
Some twenty-five odd years ago N. 

- Roerich had for the first time exhibited at 
the Petrograd Academy: acanvass that 
won him immediate recognition and gained 
him entrance into the inner art-circles of 
Russia. The 
ger—Tribe. Riseth agattist Tribe’’—was 
an ambitiously conceived prelude to 
a series ‘““Russia’’—unfortunately for many 
reasons never completed: 
-and’works have since become known in 
-every Russian home whenever art is spo- 
ken of, and there is scarcely a place of any 
importance in Russia where this versatile 


"NICHOLAS "ROEKICH, 


‘who invaded the ‘sacred 
.pseudo-national. and “‘true to’ nature” 


canvass—' The Messen. . 


Roerich’s name - 


‘aaa forceful personality has not ‘left in 


some way a deep imprint. 
Beginning his career as an artist at the 
time whén the Russian art, innovators 
were mustering their forces, N. Roerich 
joined the ranks of the buoyant generation | 
shrines of the . 


schools. The carcass of Naturalism was 
swept into oblivion and new broad ave- 
nues for self-expression were laid: In pic- 
torial art a brilliant galaxy of. creative 
talents burst forth and the merry carnival 
of this renaissance was led by Somoy, 
Roerich, Serov, .and Vroubel.. Self-reliance 


_and a creative message were, the only ; 


articles of the new faith in art. 

Such has been the magnetic personality ° 
of Roerich that he has won love and res- 
pect of various, often’ diametrically op- 
posed, schoolsand movements in Russia. It 
may sound paradoxieal, yet N. Roerich, 
.one of the, chief exponents of modern 
Russian art, has been for years an honour- 
ed member academician of the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts; director of the, 
School for the ‘Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts ; member of the Moscow Archaeologi- 
cal Institute; professor in the Imperial, 
Petrograd Archaeological Institute; and-* 


also a member of a dozen highly conserva- 


tive and academic institutions. And con- 
currently with these. high government: 
posts he has been high priest of the rebelli- 
ous spirits grouped around the illustrious. 
body—Mir Iscusstva—( The World of Art). 
Roerich’s veritable passion for work, his 
astounding prolificacy’ must have been, I 





fancy aie cause i continuous annoyance 
to his many cri 





*ritics, arduous commentators 
and biographers. Indeed, Mr. Roerich 
will relate to you good- -humouredly the 
tribulations of a distinguished Kussian 
scholar and art critic who for many a 
month had been laboriously working over 
an-appreciation of Roerich’s Art, but who 
had thrown up this task finally; each time 
this critic’s manuscript would be ready to 
go into press, a dozen newly painted can- 
vasses would necessitate a revision of the 
and, perhaps, an addition of a few 

: ting chapters. We are told that 
the unhappy man had appealed once.to 
the good sense of the artist to restrain 
the latter’s swift flow of imagination. 
Over seven hundred pamtings to Roe- 
rich’s credit, so far! These are in various 
art galleries and private collections in 








Russia, France, Germany, England, Italy, — 


Holland, “Denmark, Finland, 


. India, and 
the United States. 


Painting to Roerich 


is ‘the. absorbing interest of a lifetime, | 


and in the interval between profound 
reflections on art problems and his vigor- 
ous brush work he writes books the langu- 
age of which is as vitally expressive as his 
paintings. In numerous essays and articles 
he records impressions during travels, 
discusses archaeology, crosses swords with 
opponents, expounds theories on Russian 
antiquities, reverently and knowingly 


conveys to us the significance and poten- 
tialities of ancient Kussian ikons, muses 
aa. abandoned churches and castles, 





canvasses yi have Acari him into pro- 
minence. It was due to his sharp departure 
from the tenets of the quasi-Russian 

torical school of painting with its 
taking perfection of detail but com- 
lure to interpret the spirit of the 
‘d epochs, Roerich, on the other 
iminated everything that did not 
e to the understanding of the 
sense of. the scenes. True, the deadly 
his ‘Russian’ School had 





















Ache eas the brothers 


ted by the well-known 














Vasnetzob ; Roerich’s merienees how 
with crushing effect dealt probably 
severest blow to that school. 

In the presence of Roerich’s works o: 
immediately grasps their basic significat 
and rhythm. The ‘style’ is distinct an 
individual, in fact a ‘Roerich Style’, which 
has no counterpart anywhere. It. is 


quite to characterize in any critic 












NICHOLAS KONSTANTIONOVICH ene 


formula the whole temper of ¢ an” 
who is a law to himself and who him 
vehemently resents being chained to 
particular art tradition, much less 
school. Yet, protesting his opposition. 
a routine, he is aware of the ma 
beneficent influences to which he bas be 
subjected but which he has- mastere 
his needs. Landscape, genre and his 
painting all claim him, but he insi: 
this subdivisions are arbitrary 
real. And Roerich’s canvaaee s 
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Trae CAEL OF THE SUN.” 


convincing power of the truth of his 


assertion. 

N. Roerich’s initial compositions are 
clearly reminiscent of the impressions of 
his early childhood. They awakened in 
him memories of a peculiar charm. They 
recalled the happy time when as a child he 
had roamed through the fields and forests 
and hills on his father’s estates in 
Northern Kussia. Those regions were at 
that time engaging the attention of the 
Russian archaeologists by reason of import- 
ant excavations. Young Roerich learned 
then many Russian legends and tales of 
hidden treasures under the tumuluses upon 
which he had so often played. During 
the long Northern winter nights he would 
Jisten spellbound to a recital of deeds and 
adventures of. the ancient Varengian 
mariners. He listened to the captivating 
story of the house of Ruirik, his Norman 
ancestor, who, history relates, originated 
ne of the oldest Russian ruling dynasties 








at the unique invitation of the Slavs, 
“Our land is rich and plentiful,’’ said they, 
“bat full of dissension; come and rule 
us.” | 

N. Roerich turns to Past for inspiration. 
And the Past to him is a spacious grand- 
father’s study room where he finds so 
many wise and magic things. Page 
after page he reads in the dusty folios 
of the wonderful occurrences of the bygone 
days. In the soul of the people dwells the 
poetry of the past, the most intimate of 
all poetries. Through the bleak and 
austere land of North Russia, through the 
groves and hills of the pagan gods 
traverses the imagination of Roerich and 
to him is revealed the spirit and rhythm 
of ancient Russia. Through a secret 
passage enters the artist into the realm of 
the remote past where men and trees are 
rocks and beasts are men. He learns the 
hieroglyphics of the stones and solitude 
speaks to him in ponderous masses of 














“Tae Cat. or tHe Bers.” : Ee 
From the “Old Pskov” series. It illustrates Roerich’s Old Russian Architecture painting, The figure 


of the angel on the church wall is part and parcel of the responsive atmosphere. 


rocks. and cliffs. The artist’s poetic 


vision resuscitates the past and we behold 
the mysteries of dead epochs long 
gone by. Whether it be a landscape, or a 
mass of clouds, or an idyllic scene of 
bear-like aborigines, or some mysterious 
deed, we know that the painter has 
a definite idea of what he has to do to 
express and how to expressit. We per- 
_ ceive at once the simplicity and joy in the 
“Call of the Sun ”’; we are impressed by 
the plaints of the Moon and the sorrowful 
story of the dead giants turned into 
rocks; Morning, Evening and Night ride 
in chariots of misty clouds and fogs: 
- there is the treasure of the angels and the 
Lord of Night makes his appointed rounds. 
: Roerich has made a profound study 
of ancient Russia and devoted much time 
-toarchzology. In 1900 he exhibited in 
Paris, the ‘“‘ Old Wise Men's Council” 
which brought him much fame. A sojourn 
in that city under the wise guidance 
of Cormon widened his horizon and 
enrichedihis mental vision; yet, strange 
to say, only intensified the artist's longing 











for themes of truly Russian charac 


While in Paris he paints canvasses tl 
tell the mystery of ancient Slav la: 
her idols, overhanging clouds and pag 
rites. To this period belong seve 
variants of the “Idols,” “Before the Batti 
“The Battle,” “The Terrible Portents”’ a 
the “Wolves,”—showing a new pronoun 
symbolic note. Was it an intuition, or 
mere coincidence that these canvas 
were soon followed by ‘bloody Sunday 
massacres and wars ? | 

The simplicity and rigour of the Nor 
and North-western Russia were revealed 
N. Roerich during his long travels in the 
regions. He records his impressions ; wi 
love and care studies the. ancie 
monuments and sanctities ; hastens fre 
place to place, from church to churel 
talks to aged monks and peasants a 
deplores the sacrilegious inroad of o 
‘mechanistic’ civilisation. | 7 

“Whenever we approach the question . 
antiquity’’—writes N. Roerich~“we light at or 
on hints and fragments of broken inseri 
rttins of arches, decaying foundations: 
over, even yet the attentive ear m 
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“Sr, Procopirus 
ilustrates a Jegend, 
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THE: ‘RieaaReUs Bressinec THE UN 
Note how the picture breathes of the power of spiritual calm, although the 
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KNOWN TRAVELLERS.” 


heavenly word is nowhere enforced upon the onlooker: it is only a characteristic tone in the general 


harmony of the composition. 
The legends about St. Procoptus are touching. 
‘him out when he asked for shelter in their hamlet ; 


dwell there.” 
pray ed ardently, until the cloud changed its course. 


stories in abundance of frescoes beneath plaster, 
of. the removal of a brick from a monument 
for a new building, of the devastation of 
‘the site of a former town for the neces- 
‘sities of a railroad......Grim towers and 
walls are overgrown . and concealed by 
birch and shrubs; ancient ikonostases are dis- 
figured by vulgar, though well-intentioned 
offerings. All has lost its “real character ; the 
“eabinet carefully set in by a grandsire is now 
-turned into a dusty receptacle of rubbish. 
Superb ancient brickwork are turned 


into 
factory shéds; historical walls are pulled 
“down to extend a tramway......“But, look at 


the temples of Rostov and Yaroslavl......What 
wonderful harmonies surround you! How 
daring is the blend of sky-blue aerial tones 
with the reddest ochre. How ‘light is is the emerald 
green and grey and how red and brown 
garments show* to advantage against it. 
Across a inkewarm bright ground “Ay terrible 
angels with thick yellow halos and their white 
tunics a shade colder than the ground. No- 


% 


This Saint was so poor that even the beggars turned 


so the only home he had was the open stone entrance to 
a Church where “a warm wave would float through the 


2ir—so he knew that the Virgin allowed him to 


Once he saw a cloud of stones menacing the town ; he ran out into the field to meet it and 


This picture illustrates the usual work of the Saint as 
e sits ona high bank “blessing the unknown travellers.” 


where does the guilding offend the eye, the 
little crowns shine with ochre only. As for 
the walls, they are like the finest velvet meet 
to drape the otse of God. The interior of the 
temple caresses and soothes us, and prayer 
here is better than in buildings of gold and 
silver......” : 


Unlike the many pseudo-Russian  relt- 
gious painters Roerich’s eager interest 
in sacred art was a natural outgrowth of 
profound study of Byzantine and Orien- 
tal arts, apeealis -of old Persia. His 
religious frescoes and church paintings: 
are imbued with a reverend poetic mood 
and his wonderful treatment is in harmo- 
nious unison with the sublime theme. 

Ancient North Russia on the border- 
land of legend and history is an open 
book to N. Roerich. Far and wide 
stretches the land of the ancient Slavs. 
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NICHOLAS ROERICH 


“Tor ENCHANTED City. 





$f 


One of Roerich’s pictures depicting what has been called “the Spells of Russia.” A beautiful 
| horseman ever guarding a city from evil powers is the subject of this picture. 


For plunder come swooping down the 
wild Asiatic hordes. rom Byzantium 
come the harbingers of a new and won- 
drous faith proclaiming the glory of the 
Son of God. From beyond the Varengian 
Sea sail the adventurous Norman vikings, 
tall and firm as granite rocks. In 
boats of unheard splendour sail the chiefs 
down the Volchov River and the overseas 
guests carry precious gifts to the Russian 
princes. Through marshes and lakes the 
Sturdy warriors of the North cross the vast 
expanses of the Russian land, settle and 
-build towns of stone and wood and some 
knock at the gates of Tzargrad. 

The well-known Russian  writer— 
Leonid Andreyev—paid before his death 
the following tribute to the creative genius 
of Roerich : 


“4.40Roerich is the only poet of the North, 


the only singer and interpreter of its mysti- 
cal soul which is as wise as its black rocks, as 
tenderly meditative as its pale springs, as 
sleepless and lucent as its shimmering nights. 
It is not the gloomy North of some realists 
where ends life and light ; here is the cradle of 
wisdom where the heavenly word about God 
and Man came forth, speaking eternal love and 
eternal struggle. The very proximity of Death — 
gives airy outlines to that wonderful land; it. 
gives it that still, lucid sadness which is in all 
the colour of Roerich’s Realm; because clouds. 
also die; each sunrise also dies! And. only 
that grass can be as green as Roerich’s grass, 
which knows that winter and death are 
coming,” 


Trolls and fairies—the custodians of 
the wonderland—flung open its doors to _ 
Roerich’s imagination. The artist walks. 
through the enchanted palaces of Tzar~ 
Saltan and Tzar Gvidon. Birds of queer 
plumage soar in the skies. Weird -créa- 
tures of popular imagination engenderé 
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“THe Lasr ANGEL. 
One of the series of Roerich’s Prophetic Pictures ; but Mr, Roerich cannot explain any details. 


a} 


Why 


is it the “last” Angel ? What is his message to poor earth overwrought by the chaos and flames around 
him ? What does his spear mean ?......All the master knows about it are the four ( untranslatable } lines 


which came to him together with the picture as its title. 


Approximately they mean the following : 


“And the beautiful, ever beautiful . the terrihle, ever terrible, Last Angel flew over the earth.” 


old antiquity are given flesh and blood 
-in Roerich’s compositions. Roerich sets 
-out on a-piligrimage to the “people”, 
traverses the happy valleys of Berendey’s 
Kingdom and rests on the shores of 
~Ledenetz Town. | 

Roerich is fascinated by the tales and 


songs of the haunted world of spells of | 


Russia. In that world dwell the demonical, 
unclean spirits and gnomes, elfs and 
- gprites and fairies—the imagery of a naive 
imagination, the creative effort of the 
- popular mind that colours the old legends 
and myths with the sorrows, joy and 
wisdom of the day.. Solemn stories of 
_ Genesis are strangely interwoven with 
- myths and fairy-tales. Mysterious arrows 
are sent from heavens to St. Tiron. 
- Procopius the Righteous blesses the way- 
laid travellers and Saints Boris and Gleb 





sing God’s praise. Knights of unspeak- 


able beauty guard a city.from danger and 


the pagan god of Spring, the shepherd — 


Lehl pipes his merry song to all creation. 


Themes of Russian folk stories and. 


legends are also embodied in Roerich’s — 
scenic decorations. These are not mere~ 


illustrations to opera, ballet or drama 
texts, but inspired color symphonies, 
each symphony conceived in a distinct 


color key which expresses the basic _ 


idea of the stage production. Early in, 


svi 


Roerich’s career he became ofie of the 


leading spirits of stage innovators in 


Serge Diaghilev’s circle. The genius of — 
Rimsky-Korsakov—one of the ‘mighty — 


group’ has 
chord in Roerich’s soul. 


ful oriental transplendency and sprinkled 





struck a deep responsive © 
soul, There is the 
“Tzar Saltan.” series, full of delight-— 
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Cras Taegan 


Another of Roerich's “Spells of Russia’ Pictures, showing a little aboriginal creature fyrtively hiding 
his treasures....It seems to be the fate of Russians to hide their treasures | Numbers of them are being 


hidden now, just as they had to be hidden in the tumultuous times of yore, 


No wonder that whole codes 


of magic rules have come into being, teaching how to handle treasures both in hiding them and in searching 


for them. A hidden treasure is almost a 


to be benevolent and mischievous, 


with the healthy lively wit of Great 
Russia. There is also the incomparable 
“Prince Igor’’, “Sadko” and ‘“Snegouroch- 
ka” series where everything is so unreal 
and grotesque, and yet it is difficult to 
tell where the legendary ends and history 
begins. In the “Princess Maleine” and 
“Sister Beatrice’—for Maeterlinck’s pro- 
ductions—Western romanticism leaves a 
slight trace. 3 

These are times of profound changes, 
revaluation of values, new spiritual atti- 
tudes and search for new paths for souls 
in anguish. The soul of the artists asa 
delicate instrument vibrates to the 
clamour of these restless days and strinbs 
are tuned to universal throbbings. 
Roerich’s heart grows bigger as his 
imagination kindles itself in fires and 
reveals to us the spirit of the past epochs. 
Yet the Past to him is a mountain from 


living creature: it has its own whims and moods, it can choose 


which his creative genius swings into 
broad planes of humanism and still higher. 
summits of the Cosmos. No longer does. 
the retrospective and national concepts | 
stir the artist. He turns to the interpre- 
tation of universal significance, and as. 
early as 1913-1914, he paints a series of 
canvasses, the full prophetic meaning of. | 
which the painter himself was not aware. 
of at the time. In the Cry of the. 
Serpent a warning of danger is issued. 
to the encircled city; the Lurid Glare 
is a vision of a prostrated Belgium; 
ruins of a city—Human Deeds—are 
contemplated by a group of old men ; and 
there is an apocalyptic sense of a crisis — 
in the Last Angel appearing over the 
world in flames : oe 7 
“And the beautiful, ever beautiful, th 
terrible, ever terrible, the Last Angel flew o 
the earth,”’ ee 

















































ure; he 


yt Nature; He 1s. Bi 
portraits. Man’s place in the 
that is what is important.” 


art makes a direct appeal and 







is Seah tapes [ This Paper was written in April, rgoz. | 


NDIA has been often compared to Ireland. 
_ gf -Thehistory of the two countries is said to be 
"in many respects similar. Ireland was con- 
-quered by England, and in the time of Cromwell 

oppression practised upon the natives of 
untry was such that it led many of them 
ve their island in very large numbers and 















MALY 
k refuge in the newly discovered continent of 
erica. Again, towards the close of the 
century before last, in bringing about the union 
: ith Great Britain, atrocities 


defend art against the heavy paws of the 
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all arts. With earnestness so char 
istic of N. Roerich, he points to the 
need of a great Democracy of Art 
institution capable and strong enough 


Vandal. 


Josep Fincer. 


a much longer period of time, were resorted to by a . 


(British) soldiers. This system of Rape by order of 
the Administration was disguised by euphemism 
Free Quarters.......... But murder, rapine, incendia 
cold-blooded torture, all these count far less: 
cating the real nature of the way in which c 
re-established than the boast said to hav 
by officers of rank that, within certain 
not a woman had been left undefiled: 
India has been now reducec ae tid 
of mainly an agricultural country an so. is ” 
Ireland. Lord Lawrence, once our Viceroy, : 
in one of his letters. wrote :— | ate 
“No. people can be loyal and contented who h 
not the means of decent subsistence. Ireland, o 
small seale, is a typé of India. -Agriculture is. 
chief employment of the people, and hence 


The poverty of Ireland does 
the country being an agricultur 
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. which is not spent 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


being subject to absentee landlordism. So the 
poverty of India is due to the enormous drain 
of her, resources which continually goes on 
under -British rule. The absentee landlord of 
Ireland isrepresented by the typically’ insolent 
and’ over-bearing. Anglo-Indian. bureaucrat 
drawing his pension out ofthe revenues of India 
in this country but in 
England. <<. oe 

But the condition of India. is much worse 
than. that of Ireland. The natives of that 


country are not -debarred from rising to the 


highest’ offices of the civil and military services 
ofthe Empire.. An Irishman tilllately was the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Empire. 
Another Irishman is holding: the same office 
in India. This country also has been often 
supplied with Governors-General from that 
nationality. Although the natives of Ireland 
are a conqttered people, no distinction: is made 


‘ between them and their conquerors regarding 


7 


_conquered Irish. bes 
~ Ireland is mainly an agricultural country and 


their eligibility to the highest offices of the 
state. Unfortunately the same cannot be said 
regarding India whose inhabitants, though 
not conquered, are treated worse than the 


India has been reduced to that -.condition 
under the rule of the’ British. Evils insepar- 
ably connected with agriculture’ observable in 
Ireland manifest themselves in the blackest 


colors possible in India. The land policy of the 


Government of India is much worse than that 
pursued in Ireland. In. the latter country the 
absentee landlord cannot exercise much 


tyranny over his tenants. If he does not 


realize any rent from them the utmost he can 
do tothem is to evict them from his estate. 
The position of the landlord is quite a secure 
one. His land is permanently” settled and 
assessed and as a rule he is very well off, 
notwithstanding now and then his not being 
paid any rent by his tenants. — ek 

But what do we daily see in India? 
Here the theory is promulgated that the land 
belongs to the State, that is to say, that the 
impersonal State is the land-lord and the-natives 
of the country are mere tenants: The land 
is not permanently settled (except in Bengal), 
and as such revenue is enhanced at every. new 
settlement. The evil doesnot end here. 
The land which the tenants cultivate is sold 
for their inability to pay. revenues. This is 
done in- the most arbitrary manner. Such is 


- -not-.the case even in Ireland. There the evicted 


tenants with their household goods and 
chattel can go and settle on the land of another 
landlord. And here the State is the landlord, 
but does not perform the duties which” the 
responsiblities of the landlord enjoin upon it. The 
Irish landlord understands his responsibilities, 
but not so the Indian State. The landlord.in 


. Ireland has his share of risks and dangers but 


not so the State in India. The latter squeezes 
8744-8 | 
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its tenants as much as it has in its power to do,. 


and when they cannot be squeezed any’ longer, 
then they are cast Overboard to. sink or swim 
as: best’ as‘they can and all their properties 
are sold. The evicted Irish tenants are not 
thrown out into the streets as, béggars as ‘are 
the Indian ones. The State as landlord does 


almost nothing to improve the land, -but it. 


never lets loose -its.grasp on the tenants for 
any improvement they make and always 


demands higher revenues even if the tenants are 


unable to carry out any improvements in the 
lands they cultivate. As regards land revenue 
the State refuses to own any responsibilities and 
offers no: facilities‘ to the people to better the 
condition oftheir land. It is the duty of the 
State as landlord to spend money adequately on 
irrigation. But this is very much neglected. 

In the early seventies of the’ last century a 
Finance Committee was appointed: -by’ the 
British Parliament to inquire ‘ito: the, financial 


condition of this country. Among the witnesses 


- was an:English. planter of Mysore who was 


asked the question by one of the ‘members of . 


the Committee, “Is there nothing that can be 
done to stimulate them (Indians) :to render 
themselves more comfortable and more -useful 
in the great family of mankind?” To- this 
question the witness gave the reply :—“Water 
is the. great thing to stimulate them.” This 


witness afterwards published a book, in which ~ 


he wrote. : 

“If you consider for one moment, you will see that 
whichever way you turn as regards matters Indian, 
the answer always, comes the same, and’you get to 
water at last. If the financier comes to me, I tell 
him that the key of finance is population, to pay 
plenty of taxes ; that the key’ of population is ample 
and certain food and that the ‘only key to regular 
and ample food is to be found in water. 
general politician comes to ine, 


_we wish to hold our own in India, this “can best be 


done by rendering her. people rich and contented / 
that this can only be done.by developing the resources 
of the soil, and that this again can only- be done by 
cheap and abundant water. If Manchester comes 
to me I say that India can -only become an active 
purchaser of her wares by - being enriched ; dnd here 
again we get to the one, the only answer....... 


The necessity of irrigation: and of -providing 
the people of this country with - cheap and 
abundant water was fully recognized by our 
Muhammadan rulers to whom another Christian 
writer has referred in-the following terms :— 


“Will the uaprejudiced historian deny that the 
Afghan ‘Sovereign of that day (i. ¢,, of the rqth 
century) was wiser in his generation, more philan- 
thropical in his principles, more liberal in his plans and 
labors. and more worthy of the love cf his subjects 
and of the blessings of their children’s children, than 
the body of the merchant princes, who, | satisfied 
with self-praise, have viewed with apathy, if pot 
aversion, all plans for the improvement of India, and 
watched without shame the gradual decay of those 


If the- 
I say to. him that if | 


~ 
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“ ie " . ; , a sge., aoe : 
wondrous monuments of industry and civilization,. 


over whdse destruction” even ‘time™still lingers, that 
provided water fora parched up land, and-converted 
arid: wastes into some of the noblest provinces of thé 
-. worlds | ° PERS tus Mie aie aaa te 

“The Lotos placed aloft in the thousand temples 
of India and Egypt demonstrates the strong 
‘traditional veneration for the aquatic element amongst. 
a-people who know: no other want. Cari we," in thus 
cruelly. ignoring the great, instructive’ worship.’ ‘of 
our subjects deny that we have deserved the enmity of 
millions of the present generation, ~or “expect to 
escape the contempt of those who are’ ‘to come ? 
Those who “carefully and without prejudice’ will 
examine the present’ condition of public works in 
India, must acknowledge that the millions: of India 


shave more reason to bless the’ period of 39 -years ° 


passed under the Afghan Kerose, than the century 
wasted under the vaunted influence of the Honourable 
East India Company’s rule.” Ha, eS 

Many of our readers have seen the ruins of the 
ancient works of irrigation of the Muhamma- 
dan dynasties in . Ahmednagar, . 
Goleonda, Beder and’ Mysore... Those ruined 
- works: testify to the boldness of the engineers’ 
who designed them and to ‘the skill ‘of. the 
builders; The prosperity and civilization’ of 
ancient Chaldea were due to its works of 
irrigation as now fully proved by the researches 


of antiquarians.. The prosperity of India’ also. 


was to-a great measure ‘dependent upon her 
cauals and tanks and wells. Our 


in ‘new works of irrigation but shamefully 


neglected the repairs of those which had been 


built by -the Muhammadan rialers.. Thus to 
quote again the above author :— aa - 


“The magnificent works of irrigation left by ‘the 
nativé princes of Carnatic, in 14 districts alone, 
_ represent a capital of 15 millions! One of them is 
-capable of supplying water for agricultural purposes 
to 32 villagas for 18 months. The following extracts 
from Colonel ( afterwards Sir Arthur.) Cotton's report 
on public works of Madras show their present 
condition :—‘So generally indeed have I found thé 
works ,in a defective state, that [ believe that I may 
say that nearly all the tanks in the country and nearly 
all the channels [contain ?] water less than they did; 
many only one-fourth, and’ great numbers from one 
half to three-fourths.’ - noes eae 

Again, in page six of the same report :—, 

“The [Extent of. irrigation, may be judged from 
the fact, that in fourteen of the chief ryotwar irrigated 
districts, the number. of tanks and channels consider- 
ably exceeds 43,700 in repairs besides 10,009 out of 
repair.” cp | - 
So that under the vaunted rule of England 
the natives of India have altogetherliost one 
fifth of the magnificent works of irrigation left 
them by ‘their’ ancestors, and only derive one: 
femdaia lo Cue ee 

“The. fact, is damning, indeed, when we consider 
‘that. this has occured in a land where the actual 


Bijapur, - 


, v present” 
government has not only not spent any money’ 
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existence of millions depends: upon the artificial supply: 
of water ; and. that we had not to provide, but merely 
keep-in repair, existing means of irrigation” = + 

We do not know what! disasters this policy 
of our present rulers willmake us: suffer. They 
are draining the résources of our country to 


.the utmost in their’ power without paying 
sufficient ‘heed to our miseries and sufferings. 


The ever-recurring: famines and perennial epi- 
deniics of plague which are devastating -this 


country ‘may be attributed to the action and - 


inaction of our rulers. Sir Charles Napier, the 
conqueror of Sind, was ablunt and brusque man. 
In this country he-made many enemies among. 
the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy... The then 
Governor-General 


of -India, Lord Dalhousie, © 
was an eye-sore to him:" The noble lord. was. 


nick-named -by him as the Laird of .Cockpen! ~ 


He was a very outspoken man. H. 
book entitled ‘‘Defects, Civil and. Military of 


He wrote a - 


the Indian Government.”. This was published ~ 


after his death. In 
truly observed :— . 
“Sovereigns are identified with the cointries they 
rule, but a mercantile oligarchy like the’ Court of, 
Directors, is not interested beyond the annual balance 
sheét 


than by a wise outliy draw forth the. wondrous 
resources of the Great Indian.-Empire- and turn those 


‘hundreds into‘ millions... Like the -pedlar Jew the 
Director seeks small profit and quick returns, under- 


standing well his. personal interest but regardless of 
Indian greatness or happiness, 
who.-have traversed India. and looked at-the remains 
of great roads, of great cities, ‘of great palaces, of 
great mosques. By whom were they constructed ? 
By the Sovereigns of India. But where are the 
Public Works of the Court. of Directors? For a 
hundred years they have milked the cow and given her 
no sustenance. 


oné place in this book he ~ 


during their respective tenures of power ; 
. better it is for them to clutch -hundreds within reach,’ 


This. is“ patent to all — 


i Mem 


“As their Charter draws towards its close a show . 


. of doing work in shape of canals is being made.......¥ 


“If the above was ‘the state of affairs wlien 


India was under the administration of the. 


East India Company, it is now much worse 
since the transfer of this country to the direct 


--rule of England. The Government of India does 


not seem to be responsible to anybody and it 
does things just as it pleases. | 


' Butis there no remedy ‘for all- these evils ? 
Surely there is, and it lies in our own hands. 
We.may force our Government to change their 
Land Revenue Policy. We can oblige our Go- 
vernment to do soif we resort to, not physical 
force, but passive resistance. Yes, passive 
resistance is the panacea for all the evils now 
observed in the Land Revenue administration of 
the ‘Indian Government. . Passive resistance is a 
perfectly justifiable mode of\ procedure under the 


. Present, circumstances of the country. That the 


exercise of passive resistance is no crime has been 


La 


borne testimony to by. one of the. most ‘eminent . 


and learned judges of England, .Mr. Justice. 


2 
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Wills, addressing the Grand Jury at Beaumaris 
Assizes on February 23rd 1888, uttered the folt 
lowing remarkable eulogy upon’ those who 
practised passive resistance. Hesaid:—  -—! 

“The whole thing had been carried outwith perfect 
good will and forbearance. Those who objected to 
the law made their protest by suffering’ these dis 
traints to be made *** If however, the people 
> said that they were not willing to pay for things' 
which they did not like, and that they simply 
submitted to distraints so as to show their protest. 
' against ‘the law, they would be perfectly justified 
in doing so. As long as they did this, nothing 
could be said against them. This was the kind’ 
of protest by .which some of our best improvements 
in the laws, which years and years ago were found, 
to be oppressive, were brought about.” - “ 


We see then that the exercise of passive 
resistance has been’ sanctioned by one of the 
- highest authorities of England. The Govern- 
ment cannot charge with disloyalty. and hang 
_those for treason who advocate its exercise or, 

practise it to get redress for their wrongs.... ._, 

. Our landholding classes and peasatits ought 
to be taught that they should not pay any 
— revenue to Government. That when any land of, 
their neighbours is sold by auction by decrees 
of the Civil Court or for arrears of revenue, they 
should not purchase the same, nay should even' 
boycott those who do so. This refusal of the, 
payment of revenue and thesystem of boycotting, 
constitute passive resistance, the adoption. of 
which should be urged upon all Indians. 

The, Irish people -have been practising this 
passive resistance since a large number of years. | 
Of course Ireland is not going to get Home Rule | 
in name yet, but all their demands regarding the. 
amelioration of the condition of the-tenants are 
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being granted. In ‘short, thé whole system of 
the Irish Land Policy is ‘going to’ be altered’ for 
the good of the Irish people. - 

We can expect as much in India from the 
practice of passive resistance. How did Bengal 
get Permanent Settlement of Land? It .was 
virtually by the practice of Passive Resistance. 
The Government of that day in India was 
obliged to grant Permanent Settlement to save 
themselves from bankruptcy, ‘In the early 
days of the East India Company,’ wrote the 
late well-known Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
“villages broken by a Severe settlement were 
constantly calling for. the attention of the 
Government ; the assessment on them: did not 
appear to be excessive on English fiscal prin- 
ciples, but it-had been heavy enough to press. 
down the motives to labour, so that they could 
barely recover themselves.’’? Bengal which was 
the .garden of India became almost a howling 
desert when the British acquired power there 
after the battle of Plassey. It was their misrule, 


. if was their misgovernment: to which should 


be attributed the occurrence’ of the terrible 


‘Bengal famine the ravages of which it took two 


generations to repair. But the natives of 
Bengal practised passive resistance by not culti+ 

vating land: the Government Treasury was 

almost empty. The permanent source of revenue 

which -Government of this country possesses is 

that derived from the land revenue. Hence the 
importance of the landholding classes. We 
have to take them with us, impress upon- them _ 
the necessity of the practice of passive resistance, 

and then and not until then, we can hope to see 

the dreams of our days realized and fulfilled. 


PAN-INDIAN, 
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KEVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS . 


_[ Books in the following languages will be: noticed: Assamese, Bengalt, English, Gujarati, Hindi, 


 Kanarese, Malayalam, Murathi, Nepali, Orya, Punjabi, Sindhi, 


Tamil, Telugu, and Urdu. .Newspapeys, 


periodicals, school and college téxt books and their annotations, pamphlets. and leaflets, reprints of magazine | 
articles, addresses, etc., will not be-noticed. The vecetpt of books rerevued for review will not be acknowledged, 

nor any queries vélating thereto answered. The. review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should © 
be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., ac-. 
cording to the language of the books. No criticism of book reviews and notices will be published.—LEadttor, M. R. | 


oma ENGLISH. . 
 WioeriaMm Morris AND THE: Earty Days oF- 


-’ Socialism. Morris was one of thetearliest -propa~ 
gandists of the modern socialist movement in 


THE SocraList MOvEMENT: By J. Bruce Glasier. 
Longmans, Green and Co. Pp..208. Price 6s.°6d. 
Mets AIL ee 

This is a very intimate picture of a particular 


Britain, though he is better known. to. the 
outside world as a poet,'artist and romancer. 


Certainly one of the greatest of Englishmen of 


the 19th century, few men had greater love for 
his fellow creatures or was more loved by those 


phase of the life of W. Morris from the pen'of:, who knew him than was’ William Morris. His 


one of his lifelong friends and co-workers, Mr. 


J. Bruce Glasier,. a. well-known writer’ on | 


socialism was really the outcome of his broad 
huinanitarianism. Once in a socialist gathering 


) 
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-in Glasgow, he was asked: by a fellow socialist 
if lie ‘believed in Marx’s theory of value—that 
touchstone of socialism to the. professional 
socialist. Morris’s reply was quite characteristic 
of him, as unconventional as ‘it was sincere. 
“fF am asked,’ he said, “if I believe in Marx’s 
theory of value. To speak quite frankly, I do 
‘not know what Marx’s theory of-value is and 
Tm damned if I want to know.” Then turning. 
to his audience he continued: ‘‘Truth to say, 
my friends, I have tried to understand Marx’s 
theory, but political economy is not in my line, 
and much ‘of it appears to me to be dreary 
rubbish. But I am, I hope, ‘a-socialist.none the 
less.- It is enough’. political economy. for me-.to 
know-that the.idle class is rich and that the 
working class is-poor,.and that the rich are 
rich -because they rob the-poor. That I know 
because I see it with myeyes. I need read no 
books to convince me of it. And it does not 
matter a rap, it seems to me, whether the 
robbery is accomplished by what is termed 
surplus. value, or by means of  serfage 
or ‘open brigandage.. The ‘whole system 
is monstrous.and ‘intolerable, and what we 
socialists have got todo is to work together 
-for its complete overthrow, and for the estab- 
lishment in its stead of a system of co-operation 
where- there shall be no masters and slaves, 
but where everyone. will ‘Jive and work jollily 
together. as neighbours and comrades -for the. 


equal good of ail Tiiat, it & autsuell, #7. Starting witha “beef histovy of Iadide 


political.economy and my social democracy.” 
Full of exuberant vitality and the joy of 
life, Morris tried.to realise in his own life and 
wished to see realised in the lives of his fellow 
beings, the beauty of art which was almost a 
passion with him. Hiscontempt for the ugly 
things of life accounted nota little for his zeal 


in the cause of social reform. Mr. Glasier ‘re- . 


lates some amusing incidents iri the life of W. 
Morris and his most intimate’ friends—famous 
authors, aftists,,etc., whose. names are now 
household words among English speaking na- 
tions. His book is an extremely able presénta- 
tion.of the inner life of a man.of genius -by a lov- 
ing admirer who had ample opportunities of 
studying him atclose- quarters, —_- Ps 
addressed’ by 


. A number -of letters 
Mortis to the author is- ‘given in the 
Appendix, and the, book is illustrated” by 


‘two portraits—one of W. Morris and the other - 
of the author.. The Preface is written — by 
’Morris’s daughter, May Morris... ee 


<' PrincipLes oF Pouca. Scrence: By 
R. N.- Gilchrist,’ McA,,. I: E. S., “Princival and 
Professor of Political Philosophy, Krishnagar 
College, Bengal, Longmans, Green & -Co. 
Pp. 799. 192%; ° a et 

. his. is a very up-to-date treatise on. Politi- 
cal Science, intended mainly for the use of. under- 
graduates of Indian Universities and based 
largely on the syllabus in Political Philosophy 
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prescribed. by Calcutta University forits-B. A. 
degree examination. The author _ has ‘ spared 
no pains to make his exposition clear and 
lucid. Learned  disqitisitions that. might. 
militate against. a thorough grasp. of the 
‘principal: subject-matter under discussion - and. 
lengthy quotations. from works written in 
languages generally’ unfamiliar to Indian’ 
students have both been scrupulously avoided. 
This has made the book eminently- readable, 
even to the general reader. A fairly full. treat- 
ment of the present constitutions of' Great 
Britain, France, Germany, U.S.A. aud India, 
and a brief sketch of the’ Japanese constitution 
constitute a special feature. of the, book. All 
_tecent changes in the governments of these 
countries have been. duly noted. . There is 
a- bibliography at the end of the book which 
Indian colleges going in for small libraries. in 
Economics and Political Science might do worse 
than consult. ‘Weare sure the book will ‘meet 
a: long-felt want of the; Indian. student .com- 
mutity.. The only fault we have to find with it 
is that the contents.certainly made the. book 


- deserve a better get-up than what the publishers 


have thought fit to give it. 1k 
Toe INDIAN CURRENGY AND - EXCHANGE. 


_ PropLiw’: By Jwala-Prasad Singhal, M.a., LL.B... 


Published by Vidyasagar Depot, Aligarh City. 


. Price Re. 1. 1921: 


Currency; author of this brochure goes: on to 
poiit out the -great hardships that have 
resulted from the enormous sales of - Reverse 
Councils early in. 1920. and the subsequent fall 
in the exchange value of the rupee.. He depre- 
-eates the Government’s policy in this respect. 
.and finds in a gold currency the only solution 
of the present chaotic and unstable condition 
of Indian Exchange. The demonetisation of 
the silver rupee and its replacement by a nickel 
rupee as.a limited legal tender coin, proposed 
by the . author,.. might no doubt go a long. 
way..to meet the initial expenses. of a gold 
currency; but a change like this is likely to 
cause a great shock to public confidence and 
is not to be undertaken lightly. The rupee_ has 


a long tradition béhind it and, whether full or 


partial legal tender, would continue to be the 
principal circulating ‘medium forthe majority 


ofthe people. The-nickel halfrupee has not been 


much of a success. ‘The author also favours -an 
international gold currency wherein the standard _ 
‘gold coins of allcountries will. have the same~ 
weight and fineness. Except perhaps a little 
simplicity in calculation no great gain can be 
expected from such a‘step,as the Exchange 


fluctuations, which are mostly the result of 


favourable or adverse balance of trade, woyld 


stil] persist. © > 


A CHAPTER IN IND1A’s CURRENCY History. The 
Times Press, Bombay. Pp. 214... 1921. 


— 


REVIEWS AND- NOTICES OF BOOKS 


This is a compilation of speeches made at 
protest meetings’ held in Bombay against the 
Government’s recent Currency and. Exchange 
policy and of articles and criticisms that have 
appeared in the “Times of India” and the 
“Bombay Chronicle’ on the same subject: from 
time to time. Space has also been found in 
the Appendix for Mr. Dalal’s Minority Repott 
aud Mr.. Hailey’s -speech in- the Imperial 
Legislative Council on: the. Indian Coinage 
Amendment Bill. Those who want to study the 


- different aspects of this’ momentous question 


will find the. book useful. Mr. S. R. Bomanji 
deserves credit for the publication...  «_— 
O fa* -d ECONOMICUS. ' 


BaropaA ADMINISTRATION Report: 1919-20. 


The report is commendably brief and shorn 
of all superfluities. The cover and binding are 
more costly than those of most Government’ of 
India publications. Oneinteresting feature of 
the social legislation is a proposal to prevent 
the marriage of old-‘men with girls of tender age. 
Fourteen weaving and spinning mills are in 
process of construction. A large cement factory 
which has already invested over 60 lakhs of 
rupees in plant and machinery is about to start 
work at Dwaraka, and an equally large cement 
concern is. being -matured for Kodinar. Out'of 
a total income of nearly two crores and. a half 
in 1919-20, the palace disbursements amounted 


‘to over twenty lakhs, education cost twenty- 


: called for. 


- been nicely 


r\ 


three lakhs anda half, Public Works twenty-four 
lakhs and a half, and the army as much as 


‘twenty-one lakhs. The palace and the Army 


between them seem to cost much more than 
what is necessary-and proper, and - consider- 
able retrenchment under these heads seem to be 


Swaras: By P. Mazumdar. Students’ 


Library, Caleutta and Dacca. | 
This is a nice little essay in which the 
elements of the will to freedom have . been 


subjected to a searching analysisin the interest . 


of the N. C. O. movement. The booklet has 
printed and bound, and the profits 
will be devoted to the Tilak Fund. oe te 


J. C. Bosz: “His Discoveries AND WRITINGS. 
G. A. Natesan & Co. Price Rs. 8. 
We have already reviewed this book in the 


Modern Review and we have nothing to.add to 
the high praise we have given‘it. The excellent 


_biographical sketch enhances the value of the 


compilation, which contains extracts fromMr. 
Bose’s masterly addresses. ! 


Tur Liguok Prosiem in Russia :. By W. By 


Johnson. Ohio. 1915. ‘- 
In this handsomely got-up- and profusely 


“illustrated book is recorded the history of the 


dtink trafic in Russia, leading up to: the 


prohibition of vodka in 1914. Mr. “Pussyfoot” 


s 


‘Lahore. 
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Johnson has written an extremely interesting 
book, for curious sidelights on various aspects 
of Russian society -and the economic condition 
of the mujik since the days of Peter’ the Great, 
with beautiful portraits of the royal family and 
prominent statesmen and pen and ink sketches 
illustrating life in town and country, form pro- 
minent features of his volume which is not there- 
fore a mere dry compilation of statistics to 


vindicate a ‘dry’ policy, but this and much more. 


Everyone jnterested in the temperance move- 

ment should read this book and profit by it. 
Mr. Monracu’s Faiture: By T. S. Krishna 

murthi-Iyer. Ganesh & Co., Madras. 


The writer deals with the Reverse Councils, 
which he calls a tragedy, and the epidemic of 
increase -of salaries and other matters, ~ and 
makes out a strong case against Mr..Montagu 
which will open the eyes of many optimistic 
politicians. ~_ . | 

NON-CO-OPERATION IN OTHER LANDS: By A, 
Fenner Brockway. Tagore & Co., Madras. — 

- Mr. Brockway refused to fight and went to 
prison, and he is of opinion that non-co-opera- 
tion is the only bloodless way to liberty, not 
only for India but for allthe world. This he 
illustrates by the .classic case of Hungary 
(Kossuth), Ireland, Egypt, Korea. Itis a most 
entertaining and.inspiriting book, and must be 
ranked among the. gospels of the N.. C. O, 
politicians. ~ : 

WorKING OUT THE, FisHer Act: The Human 
Aspect of the Continuation Schools. By- Bast! - 
A. Yeaxlee. Humphrey Milford, Oxtord. 

THs PROHIBIMION MOVEMENT IN DIFFERENT 
Countries: Manager, The Rampal Book-stall, 


INDIA AND V's GOVERNMENT: By -A. F. Brock- 
way. Tagore & Co., Madras. ee 
The nature of the contents of these three 
pamphlets, all excellent in their way, will be 
evident from their names. | ~ 4 
Pouiticus, 


Tae KHIAFAT AND-ENGLAND! By Dr. Sved 
Mahmud, Ph. D., with a foreword by Mr. Mar- 
maduke Pickthal and an Introduction by Mr. 
Mazhar-ul-Hoque. Pp. 88. Price 1-8.. Publi- 
sher : Sidagat Ashram, Patna. eS 

he booklet isa most timely publication. It 
deals with the question of the Khilafat in a 
learned way, and attempts to prove,. mainly 
through historical documents, that- the Sultan 
of Turkey is‘the true Khalif and that according 
to the injunctions of Islam ,he must’ be an 
independent Sovereign .with power enough to 
protect the Holy places of Islam, which again 
must always remain in Muslim hands. | 

The question of the Khilafat has always 
been a very important one in the religio-political 
history of Islam, and it ought to be carefully 


* ” 
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studied not only by Muslims but.also by those, 
noa-Musli:ns-who ‘wish to- keep themselves.in 
touch with Islamic sentinients, and those who 


would cate to understand the’ significance of. 


the almost ‘fanatical zeal which at “present 
characterizes general Muslim feelings. The 
book is. a good contribution to the solution.of 
this Khilafat: problem. It is pre- -eminently- ill 
minating. ° 

Chapters FI. and II. deal respectively with the 
historical and political aspects ofthe question. 


_ Latter chapters are an exposure of the profes-. 


sions and practices:that have tor long marked the 
relations of the British Government with Turkey. 
In “Concluding Remarks” the author suggests 
_ the. following remedies for’ what is labelled. as, 
the ‘Muslim unrest’ : 
_be restored to their rightful owners. 
talk no more of mandates over Mesopotamia, 
Palestine vand Syria. These countries including 
Hedjaz may be ‘granted self-government if 
‘they so wish under the. effective sovereignty 
-of the Khalif. No financial control” shotld be 
exercised over: the Government of the Sultan. 
In a word, Turkey should be allowed to have 
an honest, existence. ae 

The book on the whole makes out a very 
strong case for the: Khilafat. 
tory and rhetorical; but “a well-reasoned disqui- 
‘sition, meant to inform . the ignorant and 
cOtivince’ the sceptic. 
amount of historical research on the part of 
the author. Yet the book is not. without its: 
faults. It abounds in mis-pririts. The style is. 
the reverse of brilliant ; the author could easily 
have, improved, it. Above all, his too frequent | 
: use. of the first person phon is paras a 7 


Seats 
Pp. 318. Price Rs. 3. 


A readdble account- of Shivaji’s ‘tite ‘aie 


achievements based mainly, thoughnot entirely, 
on Prof. Sarkar’s Shivaji and His Times. The 
author’s patriotic bias has led to some in- 
accuracies and exaggerations which might be 
easily avoided. 


The system of transliteration adopted in “this , 


book lacks uniformity and leaves much to be 
‘desired. Chapters II. to VI. could be profitably 
cordensed into a single chapter of 5 or 6 pages.’ 

The author has at places. borrowed thelanguage 
of Prof. Sarkar without acknowledgment. The 
omission of a word. here’ and the addition of 


a sentence there do not in our opinion minimise. 


the offence: We give here only one illus- 
tration- of the author’s plagiarism, -“The .- 
daring .and ctnning of the ‘Maratha hero 
were rewarded, by .an immense increase of his 
prestige. He was taken to be an incarnation of: 
Satan; no place was believed to be proof 
against his entrance and no feat impossible for: 
him: The.whole country talked with astonish- 
ment and terror of the almost superhuman ~ 
3 a 


a 


— ‘Let Thrace and Smyrna,’ 
Let-us:. 


It isnot declama- - 


It also indicates some 


By Sheshadrl NGoHdor Raddi, B. A: | 
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deed. done by him; and there was bitter humi- . 


‘liation and sorrow in the Ewmperor’s Court 
and family circle at this disaster to his 
maternal. uncle and . the. ‘premier peer" 
(amir-ul-umara) of his empire.” 
Shivaji, 1st..ed., p. 108). Compare with this the 
following extract from Mr. Raddi’s Shivaji 
(pp. 144, 145). 


(Sarkar’s | 


“The daring of the Maratha _ 


‘hero was rewarded by. an immense increase of | 


He was ‘taken by the enemy to 


his prestige: 
No. place .was 


‘be an incarnation: of Satan. 


believed to be proof against his entrance and no. 


feat impossible for him. The whole country 


talked ‘with astonishment and terror--of the . 


~ almost. superhuman deed: done by him. 
Moghul viceroy was surprised and wounded in 
the heart of his camp, in his- very bed-chamber, 
within the inner ring of his bodyguards and 
‘female slaves. There was bitter.. humiliation 


~. The, , 


and sorrow in the Emperor’s Court and family — 


circle -at the disaster to his maternal .-uncle 
and the premier peer of his Empire.” 
-Non-Maratha .students’ will find the first 
chapter of Mr. Raddi’s book specially. useful, 
Four English biographies of Shivaji have of 


late been published and:Mr. Raddi’s is the fifth - 
of its kind but it has* failed to. eny od 


appearance. . 


-STUDIES IN Passi idioee 
Hormasji Hodivala,- 
Pp. 349, Price unknown. -.. 


By iy Shap iirshah 


"M. A-. ees 1920. 


- It is, the author inforitis us, anion of | 


essays written with the object of throwing: . 


fresh light on.some dark corners of Parsi anti- 
quities. 
, and they ‘give evidence of considerable learning 
and historical ‘acumen of the author. We have 


no doubt the book will bé very useful to’ ardent © 


students of Parsi History. A large number 
of Pérsian grant deeds. and Gujrati sale 
deeds have been quoted by the author, 


. of South Indian Administrative Institution and 


"social customs. 
SuRENDRANATH SEN. 


Guavave REVOLUTION (A stady in-Commu- 
nist Ergatocracy): By Eden and Cedar Paiil. 


Thomas Seltzer, New ¥ ork, -publisher, 220 Pp: 


Price 2 dollars. 


This is a very wéll-written book in which So- 


viet Russia’ s creative‘effort since the revolution, 
is presented to the English reading public. The 


book discusses the numerous ‘schools _of Socialist, 


There are ten essays on.various topics 


in - 
original ; these will be of special use to those . 
who are interested in the study of the evolition.. 


= 


‘thought, in compatison with’ the “Communist ; 


Ergatocracy” experiment: of Russia. 


’ The daints -of the book are stated ‘by the. 


authors to be: an attempt to effect analysis of 


Socialist trends and a, synthesis of contemporary _ 


proletarian aims ; and to intensify and liberate | 


the impulse “toward. . a fresh creative .cfort . 


throughout the world. 


YY 


A 


Many controversial questions which to-daiy 
divide the Socialist world into warring 
camps are: introduced, making the book 
study for more.advanced students of Socialism. 
The authors themselves speak of ‘‘we 
Bolsheviks,” which reveals their own view-point 
on such questions. Marx, whose works embody 
economic and gocial laws, is ranked by thése 
authors’ with other “artists” of dynamic 
progress, Newton, Darwin, Freud and Bergson.’ 

_ Coming from the pen of the Pauls, who have 
already more or less distinguished themselves 
by literary work in England—the book is’ of 
_ greater interest than dozens of other volumes 
which have been written on Russia. 
: _ ALice Birp, . 


. Benarges IconoGrapHicaL Notes: By B. C, 
Bhattacharya, M.'A.,° of the Benares Hindu 
University. ~ | re 
This isa brief monograph on some images 
found here and there in Benares, not in the 
regular temples but in unsuspected odd corners, 
It is significant of the large amount of icono- 
graphical material available in the couutry that 
this writer should have been able to prepare an 
interesting pamphlet on images lying ‘in neglect- 
ed spots on the roadside ,or in the field of one 
locality. In fact, one of the images described, a 
Buddha without the head, is within a few yards 
of where this review is being written, standing 
underneath a tree, though, this writer must con- 
_ fess, his attention had never been drawn to it 
till he read this pamphlet. The pamphlet does 
not profess to be anything more than a collec- 
- tion of stray notes on a few images which have 
not yet been commented upon, but it furnishes 
_interesting reading not only to professed 
students of iconography but also to the mere 
layman, 


Essays IN Mopern EncuisH: Selected and 
Edited by F. Page and E. V. Rien and annotated 
by H, Maslim. (The Oxford University Press.) © 


The study of the prose classics of the earlier 
centuries has often the effect of forming a stilted 
artificial style in the student andit is a sound 
principle to correct the tendency by the prescrip- 
tion of prose pieces of the last few decades and 
almost of our own times. This is exactly what 
these editors have attempted and the volume 


from English essayists, of the nineteenth century . 


from the time of Leigh Hunt comes down to our 

own times with specimens from such writers 
Was H. G, Wells and Hilaire Balloc. -The fact that 
. the editors are anxious to make the book an 
exponent of the essays of the earlier discursive 
type, associated with Montaigne in France and 
with his followers like Addison and Steele in 
England, is responsible for the exclusion of 
several writers whom one would expect to see in 
a prose anthology of the period. The annota- 
tion has been done _ satisfactorily ‘and 


should prove useful to students “in our 
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colleges for whom apparéntly., the. book is 
intended in the main. It is only necessary 
to sound the warning that modernism. may be 
carried too far. and the student may’be misled 
into the impression that Messrs. Beerbohm, 
F.S. Street and E. V. Lucas, who are all 
represented here, are classics in the. language. 
- The student must be made to realise that the 
highest achievements of English prose are those 
associated with the names of Addison and 
Goldsmith, Hazlitt and Lamb, Carlyle and 
Macaulay, Ruskin and Pater and not with 
F, W. Steevens or even H. G. Wells. - 


Swaraj, A DRAMA. In Five Acts: ‘By V. 
‘Mangalvedkar. Indian Literature Publishers, 
Madras. 


A drama on such a topical subject as Swaraj - 
is not likely to prove very successful, and Mr.: 
Mangalvedkar has accomplished just the kind 
of thing which is possible in the circumstances, 
The play consists mainly of dialogues between 
the late Mr. Tilak and Mr. Gandhi on non-co- 

“operation and kindred topics, the latter advo- 

cating non-co-operation as the only weapon 
available for fighting the battle of Swaraj and 
sticking to the older form of constitutional agi- 
tation. . There is neither incident nor character, 
nor any attempt on working up toa dramatic 
denouement ‘or finale. It is mostly political 
controversy and sermonising, lacking life and 
energy. The introduction of commonplace 
procedure relating to ordinary public meetings 
into the play detract from the literary dignity 
of dramatic composition and one is not sure if 
in some places one has not alighted on. cuttings 
from newspaper reports. In spite of these 
shortcomings it is probable that the play may 
appeal to those interested in the subject, drama- 
tic forminitself adding a touch of vividness 
and capacity for appeal to the emotigns. 


“Nicoval Lenin: His Lire AND Work : G, VY, 
Krishna Rao. Navayuga Granthmala. 12 as. 


Itis true that Lenin and Bolshevism have 
often been represented and people have painted 
the man and the movement in blacker colours 
than they have deserved. Sometime back the 
Oxford University Press published a book on 
the subject by Edmund Candler, as part: of the 
propaganda of the Government of India against 
Bolshevism. This book is an attempt at refut- 
ing the alleged misrepresentations. While 
admitting the injustice which has sometimes 
been done to the movement we have not much 
sympathy with attempts at bolstering it.up 
either as one of the great blessings conferred by 
the march of time on unfortunate and erring hu- 
manity. Frankly, we do not see Lenin in the 
light of a hero and benefactor of mankind. The 
present plight of Russia is enough reply to all 
endeavours at such undeserved apotheosis. 


WoRDSWORTH : POETRY. AND PROSE, .WITH 
ESSAYS BY COLERINGE, Hazuiprr anpD DE QUINCEY 


ooo 
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Edited by Nicol Smith. CHARtts LAMB: PRosE 
AND POETRY, WITH Essays By Haxuitr anp De 
QUINCEY : Edited by George Gordon, The | 
Clarendon Press. 3s. Gd. each, © 


‘Here are two admirable volumes of eine 
‘edited in the best manner: associated with the 
Clarendon Press which will be very much appre- _ 
ciated by students of literatire.. Success in one. 
medium.-of literature has often - the unfortu- 
nate effect of obscuring success’ in others- and 
Wordsworth and. Lamb are.both sufferers in. the 
‘direction, Wordsworth even more than Lamb) 
the poetical efforts of Lamb being of negligible 
value. The -most - representative poems of. 
. Wordsworth have been supplemented by Cole-’ 
ridge’s . well-known criticism of the work in the 
pages of the Biopraphia Literaria without which 
no study of Wordsworth can be, complete. The 
other criticisms 6f Wordsworth in the volume 
are from Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age and De Quin- 
cey’s Essay on Wordsworth’s Poetry. The pre- 
face to the Lyrical Ballads and-the famous letter. 
to Lady. Beaumont introduce the reader to. the * 
criticism of- Wordsworth himself and there are 
also passages from his tract on the Convention 
of Cintra. The edition-of -Lamb is on the same 
lines containing some of the best -Essays of Elia 
and specimens of his.critical and other writings. 
All-the usual favourites are there and pleasant 
recollections to. the reader. 


‘Count L#0 Toustoy: His LIFE AND WORK: 
. By G. V. Krishna Rao. Ganesh & Co. 4 as, 


A popular,. exposition of the doctrines of 
Count Leo Tolstoy, of special interest in the 
present circumstances of the country in view of 
the Non-co-operation movenient of Mr..Gandhi. 

P. SESHADRI. 


Tenia. AS Known: TO THE ANCIENT Worm: 
By Gaurarganath Banerjee. Oxford University . 
Press : London. 1921. 8vo. pp. i-it, 1-78. «+ 


‘In a leading article in oné of the recent -num- 
bigs of the Times Literary Supplement, it has 
been said that ‘‘Coincidences and parallels.in the 
thought or the words of two or'more authors. 


make one of the curiosities of literature. ? The - 


book under notice holds up to view such a rare 
ctiriosity, and leaves the reader to muse over 
the psychological aspect of the affair. The 
author of the work is not altogether unknown 
to the réading public and his tendency to appro- 
priate and pass as his own what is not at all 
his, has already been fully shown in the pages 
of Prabasi and this journal. In the preface, 
the- author says: that he has utilised.‘ the 
researches.of many savants and has added 
to them those of his own.’ Theré is here a 
misstatement of facts which cannot be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. The researches which the 
-author. calls his own are those that one with 
ordinary critical discernment fails to find in the 
- work. The system followed inthe preparation of 
the work does not appeal to the sense.of decency 
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of the average. rua of readers. 


work on‘Hellenism. . The slip says, 


- marked off as an extract from Seignobos, 


‘Things: have. 
been. taken’ verbatim aud inserted in the work 
‘without any acknowledgment as to their sources.: 


_An Errata slip was printed afterwards and sent 


tous, probably because the -reviéwers were . 
not ‘altogether fools, nor léss-infotmed than 
the author himself, as.they had already. dealt 
him.very hard. blows: in connéxion with his 
“Insert at’ 
thé foot of pp. 2 and 3, Robertson—‘ Historical 
Disquisition. ” - This probably indicates that 
some of the facts in pages. two and. three have 
been taken from Robertson’s book, whereas 
what we find is that almost the whole of page 
one and other paragraphs and pages-have been 


-taken from Robertson’s “ Disquisition,”’ without 


having recourse to the common. decorum of 
marking them as quotations. A few ‘words only 
have. been senselessly altered: here and there; 
and in’ some places the: stylé has been grossly 
yitiated. by such changes.. In. the Preface Mr. 
Banerjée mentions about a dozen'of authors to 
whom, he says, he is indebted, but among them 
Dr. Robertson’s naime is not to be found. In order 
to put the reader off his scent, a few lines of the 
portion plagiarized: from Robertson. has ae 

is 
fact, again, has been noted-as an erratum in the 
slip above referred to, wherein the name Seigno- 
bos has been changed into Robertson. - Portions 
have been taken from’ Hopkins and others, 
“without acknowledgments, of course, and 
without any mark whatever to show that the 
words and the thought of the extracts are 
borrowed matters only.. In page 8, only one- 
sentence, comprising a statement with regard 
to Baudhayana’s condemnationiof sea-trade, has 
been shown to-have been based on Mr. Jey 
Kennedy’s article in the Journal ofthe Royal 
Asiatic Society of 1898: But the fact is that 
about five.pages have -been taken from the 
article with words altered, sentences left out 
and footnotes strung with the main matter 
itself. It would be sheer waste of time and 
space to specify in detail what other authors 
had been victimised in this piratical job. Dr. 
Banerjee, however, ought to have been aware 
that history is a progressive science, ‘arid 
plagiarism from out-of-date works-and articles 
would not do. him any credit, or gain hima 
reputation worth the name among those honest 


_labourers in the field who would care more 


for substantial work. than the sound aud fury 
of a charlatan’s Derionniences and would, aptly; 
declare : 

‘“‘Nobis non licet esse tam disertie 

Qui Musas colimiis severiores.” 

Need we repeat that a high-sounding title 
and. a laboured. opening do not go-to constitute 
a work of merit? Itis a pity to find that some 
scholars of-Bengal have yet to realize the truth: 
of this golden. precept. -We do.not hold any- 
body’s brief; we are not concerned with the 
success of otherwise, of any particular party in 


é 


\ ek 
$ 
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the general scramble for power in the oseeriine. 
‘of. the affairs of the Calcutta University ; what 
“we want to find isthat whoever drinks from the 
sacred, fountains of Aganippe and Hippocrene 
should at-least have nothing to be said against 
‘him. Weare not purposely bitter in otir criticism 
‘of the work; we would have’ been cértainly 
happy if we could have ‘declared its excellence, 
which to our interise grief we failed to find. ‘The 
author is a young man. of promise and not 
‘altogether’ without parts and equipment; 
what we advise him ‘is that hé should give up 
. book making, apply himself more-closely and 
“with greater devotion to work, which would 
bring him laurels from fields yet unknown and 
unexplored. a ae x 
APOLLONIUS BENGALENSIS. | |: 
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 RAMAYAN SANGRAHA : By H. Lingaraja Aras. 
Introduction by Karpur Shrinivasrao, B. Se., 
Lo C. B., MR. A. S. Price about Rs.2. | 


. The author of the work is an official in the 
‘Mysore Durbar. Dueéeto his Kanarese environ- 
‘ment, out and out, he has acquired, it must be 
said: to his credit, a mastery over his mother 
‘tongue. The ambition to ‘make his adaptation 
of Ramayana easily-understandable to boys and 
common folk- is pre-eminéntly fulfilled. The 
‘language, especially of the latter part, is simple, 


sublime and sustained. The episodes of the’ 


national epic have been masterly sifted out from 
the exuberent description of the original without 
sacrificing ‘interest to brevity. However, there 
are a few. defects noticeable in the work.. In 
[iction, simple as it is, the rhythm in the earlier 
part of the story is perceptibly wanting. 
There are, a few ut-Kanarese words such as 
“Madari” and “Khara’”’ which, according to the 
Spirit of our literature, lead to profanation any 
work claiming permanence, One or two forms 


such as “Sattapanu’”’ and “Kededanw’” jar on: 


the ear in the mellifluous flow of the diction. 


The.work suffers also for want of individuality, ° 


The simple style has not been enlivened 
by characteristic descriptions. Few and far 
between are the descriptions, and those too 


hackneyed and inartistic ; none is discernible - 
that is really discriminative of the poet. In . 


the opinion of the usherer of the book there is 
one more characteristic feature init besides the 
easy style. The author, he says, tries to exte- 
nuate the greed and caprice of Kaikeyi, the 


step-mother of Rama, and the surreptitious | 


capture of Sita by the concupiscent Ravana. 
But unfortunately the attempt has been-a 
characteristic failure, for the stanzas ‘ that 
propound these revelations are thrown inthe 
midst of othersthat paint but darkly the persons 
concerned. £ om _ 
> | 
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THe First Lotus. _ |, wee, oe 
.- Allegories ‘are: genérally. failures: as.“works of 
poetic art and: the work under review is no, 


‘exception. The story. is uneonvincing. and 


it is not possible to -see the allegorical 
significance of the important incidents in the 
-story unless pointed out by the author as he 


-actually does. -We. hope -the author will shew 


better command. over language and- write ‘ 

better verses in any future venture that he 

‘may undertake in verse’ composition. © = _ 

ee  K.RANGACHARI, 

ye = : | 

SAMYAD Gucucuna ( datame )': By Govind- 

bhai Haribhai Patel. Printed at the Bombay 

Fine Arts Printing Works, Caleutta, Cloth 
bound. Pp. 246, Price Rs, 2-4-0 (192'). 


.. There are twenty-one imaginary conversations 


between’ famous historical and - mythological 
personages or pairs; like Sri Krishna and ‘Karna, 
Ramdas and Shivaji, Alexander and* Porus. Rama 
and Hanuman, Rana Pratap. and his: brother, 
Ravan and Mandodari, Parsuram and Bhishma, 
Nala and Kali, and others,.in this book. We con- 
fess we have not yet come across such a delight- 


- fal book where, in the shape of dialogues between 


these celebrities, the author has - successfully 
demonstrated the inner .working of the old 


\Indian or Aryan mind. ‘He has thoroughly enter- 


ed into and grasped the spirit of the lives of the 
‘parties who carry on the-dialogues, and is equal- 
ly thoroughly at-home in presenting it to his 
readers.. Weadmire the facility with which~he 
has handled the points of view-of each ,speaker. 
There is only one defect and that is of the style: 
if it had been less Sanskriticised and more. Verna- 
cular, its popularity would have been assured. 


‘ 


Trivep! VacHaw Mara ‘ fasfearvamear ), 
INTRODUCTORY AND THE FIRST BOOK: By Rao 
Bahadur Kamalasankar P.~Trivedt. B, A, and Prof. 
A. K. T ivedi, M. A., LL. B. Printed at the Lakshnit 
Electric Printing Press, Baroda. Paper cover, pp. 32 
and 66+.4. Price As. 2-6 p. and As 4 (1921). 


The Rao Bahadur and his son are both con- 
nected with education, the one is-a retired 
principal of the. Normal: Male Training College 
and the other, a Professor in the Baroda College. 
“There,is a want-of a good Vernacular reading 
series for children in Gujarati, and it -is the 
opinion of many, that no sertes attempted and 
accomplistied, has been able to come up to the-~ 
Hope Series, which they all want to supplant and 
improve upon in many respects. These two 
educationists-have turned their hand to produ: 

; \ 
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cing a still newer series, and in our opinion, it 
isnot quite up to:the Hope Series inspite of 
improvements in the way of pictures, etc. The 
word wafaat itself is likely to frighten away little 
children for whom it is meant. Some of the 
lessons, e, g., the one on . moonlight in the 
introductory. work, and on Vivek in the first 
_book; would be found much over the heads of 
' the juveniles, so far as the style and the words 
‘até concerned. The ‘verses are also such as 
. would not prove attractive to them. However 
as an experiment it is far from discouraging 
‘and we would ask the authors to proceed. | 


- (1) Hozrat MoHAMMED PEGAMBAR, (2) BHAG- 

VAN BupDpHA,:(3) BAL VarRTA: the first by Nrasinh- 
prasad Kalidas Bhatt and the second and the third 
by Girjasanker B. Badheka. Printed at the Sara- 
swati Printing Press, Bhavnagar and the Fnan 
Mandir Press, Ahmedabad. Paper covers, pp. 56, 76, 79. 
Prices Rs, 0. 3. 6: 0.4.0: 0. 6. 3.( 1921 ) _ 
. ,These three publications represent only a part 
‘ofthe selfimposed task that the teachers. atid 
managers of the Dakshina Murti Vidyarthi 
Bhavan at Bhavnagar, have volunteered to 
shoulder, without any hope of return excepting 
that ofthe good of-the students entrusted to 
their charge. The two biographies are very 
well written and the Bal Varta is an admirable 
‘work—a collection of stories—which little 
‘children can enjoy, esteem, appreciate and 
improve by. ‘We wish works for juveniles -were 
all written on the principle of this book. .— * 


By Ramaniklal G.. Modi, M,A., printed .at the 
Surat .faina. Printing Press, Surat. Thick ‘card- 
‘board, pp. 222. Price t-4-0. (1920). , 

. . This is a collection of storiés,.such as would 
interest and instruct ‘students. The writer has 


/ 


-as-a ‘budding writer’ whose ‘spirits’ 


RASADAYAK RATNANIDHI, (TARR <afata) Part I. . 
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quoting his own words )- and justifies them on™ 
account of along stay in the Punjab, we need 


not dwell on them.’ As he is desirous of getting. 


encouragement by a review in this periodical 
- would - 
otherwise be ‘crushed’, we will simply observe, . 
that, the stories would furnish very good 
reading for passing an idie quarter ofan hour, 


SwaDEsH GITo _( azaatat ) : By Sitaram F. 
Sharma, Printed at ‘the. Krishna Préss, Bombayrz 
‘Thick cardboard cover, pp. 76, Price Q-12-0 (1927). © 

This illustrated and nicely printed little book 
contains -patriotic songs, some from the pen of 
Mr. Sharma and some based on. those from 
Other Indian Vernaculars. On the. whole they 
are both stirring and full of, feeling. 

SHRIMALIO NA JNATIBHED [araraan (a1aYaT) aT 
atfaw <z]: Compiled by Manilal-Bakorbhai Vyas and 
published by Chimanlal Khushalchand Modi. Printed 
at the Anavil Printing Press, Surat -Cloth bound, 
Pp. 282, price Rs. 3° (7927). * 

‘This book. represents a.very welcome phase 
of the present-tendency .of Gujarati literature, 
viz., antiquarian. research. Mr. Manilal Vyas, 
‘although unacquainted with any European - 
language, instinctively took: to the study, and 
took to,it on the right ‘lines, of antiquities in 
Gujarat, MSS., copper plates, stone inscriptions, 
etc. There are various castes and subcastes 
In our province and very.few people have tried 
to."find out their origin and history on anti- 
quarian lines. Mr. Manilal is one of those few 
persons, and. this very interesting work now 
placed by him in the hands of those who care to 
investigate the ‘subject. will greatly facilitate. 
their task. Many of the ‘useful’ materials collect 
ed here should furnish food for thought to those 


drawn on many. sources. As he himself,in a Who are in favour ‘of upholding caste 
letter to fhe editor, admits “glaring flaws in Testrictions. : 7 
respect to languagé and grammar,” (we are KLM. J. 

. . . . ——,, : . . . : . 


_ Thesis Examined by © 

: Unqualified Men. 

‘To the Editor of the Modern Review. 
Sir, . 2 : ; 

You have repeatedly brought ‘forward the .ca'se of 
‘Babu: Bitajasankar Guha as a case of injustice done 
to. competitors for prizes and. degrees in the Calcutta 
‘University. But may I bring to your notice and that 
of the public, the case of a similar sufferer ? A 
,. Prof. Bhandarkar and Dr. P. Banerjee were-appoint- 
ed examjners - of the theses submitted for the Griffith 


ee eae ee 


22-5". | CORRESPONDENCE... 


' ~ 


‘ . el res * ‘ =f 
‘Memorial Prize competition of sg1g. I cannot ‘say 
how many theses they had.to examine, but the result 


- of the, examination will be seen from the following re- 


solution of- the Syndicate in its meeting -of the 8th 

Apa, 1920. eae 

. “Report of the Board of Examiners for the Grif- 

/fith Memorial Prize for 1gt19. 
Resolved— __ a on. ® | 
That the report. be’'adoptéd’ and that the Griffith 

Memorial Prize for 1919 be awarded as follows :— 
1. That the prize of Rs: 900 be divided’ equally 

amongst the authors ofthe following theses :—~ 


wa 


a 
‘? 


fr’ XN 7, 
ees ee) 
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Name of thesis | (c) T he thesis brought to light the existence of a 

- Political History.of Ing mew sovereign Alauddin Firoz ‘Shah, son of Bayazid 
Ata team. the Action nh Shah, whose existence was hitherto unknown. 

Parikshit to the Coronation. - (a) It proved that the mysterious king Danuja- 

+ ~ ee eau |’ marddana Devahwas- nobody else than the Sai 

Tipatis , i “1 Vif> im Ancient Raja Ganeshwhoassumed the title of Danujamarddana 

ee joush chases a wecan pein on ascending the throne after overcoming the 

Mussalmans. - a 


M © ee et mane a Eire te Baely Bude: .-*-(e) _ Danujamarddana's'successor Mahendra Deva . 
——— hist Monasticism in its. Was. nobody else'than Raja Ganesh’s son Jadu, .who 
Growth and Development; succeeded his father under ‘that Hindu title but soon 
. ae | P | after renounced ‘it for his. Muhammadan appellation . 
of Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah. ; 
In fact, if. the conclusions arrived. at .in- this thesis, . 
' which is based on the secttte ground of an un- 
-precedented find of coins of this period and their 
decipherment, are generally’ accepted as true, the 
history’of Bengal from 740 H. to 835 H. ( 1339 to 1431 
A. D.) will have to be entirely re-written. The 
examination of. such & thesis certainly demanded the 
services of an expert in Mussalman numismatics,— 
one who-had intimate knowledge of the coins of the 
Bengal Sultans. Neither Prof. Bhandarkar nor Dr. 
Parierjee has yet given ;any proof of their knowledge 
of Mussalman numismatics and the mockery of their 
examining’ this thesis and adjudicating on its merits or 
demerits will be‘evident to every one. 


Name of author 
- (a) “Hemchandra Roy” 
Chowdhury, M.A. - 


a e 


° 


awarded to the authors of the following theses :-—~ _ 
_ Nazite of thesis 
Chronology of the Ear-. 
ly Independent Sultans of _ 
. Bengal. | 7 
 (b) Batuknath Lhatta- © -A Brief Survey of the. 
charyya. Sahitya Sastra. 
Resolved also :—that . the five theses mentioned 
above be published by the University in the Journal 
of the Department of Letters,” “’. ee 
These five theses will come out in the Journal of 
the Department.of Letters of-the Calcutta University - 


al ° ‘ 4, a 7 . > - a hy Ae 
~' 2. That two,additional prizes of Rs. too each be . 


Name of author 


(a) Nalinikanta Bhatta- 
sali, M. A. 


and specialists will then be able to judge the respec- 
“tive merits of the theses. . | only want to point-out one 
fact here. -From the names of the theses, it appears 
that theses 1 {a), (b), (c), and-2 «b) are such that 


Messrs. Bhandarkar and Banerjee were in all proba-’ 


bility within their depth in examining them. . But I 


have some acquaintance -with the writer of 2 (a) and ° 


his thesis. ‘This thesis is mainly based on a new find 
of 346 coins of the Early Independent Sultans of Ben- 
gal; beginning with Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah and 
ending with Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah, covering 
a period of about a century. The thesis was based 


on the reading of these coins as well as on criticisms - 
‘4 pre-existing materials ; and it was illustrated by,a - 







-numerous new types to enable the examiner’ to 
check the readings proposed of each individual coin: ° 
Numismatists know how difficult it is to deciphér 
coins of this period. 
gal’s History, there has practically been nd -work from 
want of. fresh materials after Dr. Blochmann’s famous: 


contributions in 1874 in the Journal of the Asiatic — 


Society of Bengal, and the. history of this periodjis 
extremely confused. This thesis freely criticised’ such 
eminent authorities as Blochmann and Thomas ahd. 
pointed out where they,were wrong. It called atten- . 
tion to serious mistakes inthe Supplementary Cata- 
logue of Coins in the Shillong Cabinet and pointed out 
that the finely printed catalogue of-the ‘Coins‘in the 
Indian Museum, generally accepted without question - 
as authoritative, was so full- of- mistakes and mis-_ 


réading’s in -the section -of- the coins -of the: Early’ 


Independent Sultans of. Bengal, that-it would: have to 
be entirely re-written in those portions if the- mistakes: 
pointed out were admitted to be undoubted mistakes. 
Among other things, the paper established the 
following points :—~ . ch, 
‘ {a) ‘The accepted date of 799 Hijra of - the 
termination’ of the reign of Ghyasuddin Azam Shah 
was wrong.. He ruled upto$:13 He .*- 2 0 ow 
(b) Bayazid Shah, whose existence Dr Blochmann 
doitbted, actually lived and ruled. z 


~ 


ca 


eties of photographs of représentative’ coins:and coins’? 


In this particular period of Ben- - 


This thesis, revised and enlarged, is appearing in 
translation in the Bengali journal Bharatbarsha and 
the Bengali-reading public will be ‘in a position. to 
judge of its contributions to knowledge and whether 
it deserved the shabby ‘treatment it had received at 
the hands of the Calcutta University authorities, 

- And Messrs. Bhandarkar and Banerjee will perhaps 
be surprised to learn that the thesis which they are 
supposed te have examined but which in all probability 
was absolutely Greek to them, and which they ~ 


. slightingly relegated to the fourth place among the - 


successful ‘theses, was sent to the .Royal Asiatic 
Society -of Great Britain and Ireland and accepted . 
by the Council of that learned Society for publication 
as; a,monogtaph of’ their’ Society, as the letter 
quoted below will show. _ Or dae te 
. ——_ “Roya ASIATIC. SOCIETY. 

74, GROSVENOR STREET, LoNpoN, W.- t. 

- _ 16th, December, 1920, 


~ To N.K. Bhattasali Esqy wea, 
| Curator,, Dacca Museum, 


Dear Sir, 


_£ am requested by the Council to say that they 
have accepted yotr book “Coins and Chronology of 
the Early Independent Sultans ‘of Bengal’ for | 
publication, .but JU fear that it, may have to wait some 
time..as the Funds of the Society are low. [t would ° 
be too long to publish in the Journal. a 


Ro a ‘Yours: truly 
a ~  E. C.‘ Sykes, 
5 Secretary.” 


- ‘The’ honour of this acceptancé “will be realised 
when it is: Stated, that, this is +the first occasion | 
when this’ Society has accepted a monograph from 
an Indian contributor. ° 


—_ 


. “OnE Wuo Frets,” 


* . a 
oe 
eR ¢ 
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tO 


False Allegations against the 
~ Baroda Government. 


= t 
oo 
. 


oy 2 Baroda, 


‘+i. To the Editor of “The Modern’ Review”, 
‘Dear Sir;. . ree i ar ee 


On page 632 of the November, 1921, issue of your 
esteemed journal you. write as follows :- 


“ “A friend learns from a private letter that: the 


Baroda Government intends to: spend’ 75 lacs’ for 
giving. the Prince ‘a’ ‘right royal’’ welcome. This if 


_ true would be waste pure and. simple. No- Ruler ‘has’ 


the. right to squander the hard-earned money of his 
_ ‘subjects “in: this’ fashion, It may .be - mentioned 


4 4 
y ‘ 


, * 


“ NOTHER link. in the chain‘ of India’s 
,. subjection has been forged far -away 
. from Indian, waters. Few people in 


India realize that India’s subjection is the ~ 


cause of, and that'India’s ‘apathy to its own 
position in international affairs is responsible 


lands so far north that some day they may be 


found to be the “ Arctic home of the-Vedas,”” ~ 


<The Baltic ‘Sea, much of which is frozen 
in icy fastness a greater part of the ‘year, has 
now: become this other link in India’s chain of: 
subjection. The.Aland Islands, at the extreme 
north of tHe Baltic, have recently contributed 
their’ share. to-this chain. Although-a tiny 
speck on the map, they furnish-one of the most 
_important strategic points in the-British control 
of the Baltic, of the. Scandinavian and Baltic 
countries, of the Gulf of Finland and Bothnian 


Bay, and of Germany and Russia. And; while - 


India may still be so far removed from. the 
realities of international politics that it con: 
siders the Baltic of no concern of its own, 
England considers otherwise. © India’s aloof- 
ness and intellectual isolation is the most: 
valuable chain of all,. from the British im- 
perialistic viewpoint. . | - 
Aland Islands, militarily neutralized under 
an “international” guaranty, have. become 


Finnish property only with the consent’ of: 
England. Which means that if they do not 
perform their English functions, propérly, they 


will be “‘internationalized,” 72, put under a 
2 ° 3! - 


11th November, 1921.° = 


oe -. the Baltic Sea, 
for, the subjection of not only Asia but of ; 
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incidentally that, the same friend.-has learnt’ from 
the same source that when the Prince will visit the 
Kala Bhavan or Technical Institute at Baroda, the 
Bengali students of that institution twill be removed 
therefrom and kept’ apart in a ségregation camp at 
some-distance from it.” : a 

_. In fairness to the Baroda-* Government, please 
allow me to point out that none of the above allega-- 
tions is founded on fact. ~The statement regarding 
the. expenditure is grossly exaggerated, the” figure 
given being absurdly out of all proportions to the actual 
amount to be spent. -Also, the statement regarding | 
the segregation of the Kala Bhavan students is an 


. invention pure and simple, no, orders of the -kind 
. having ever been passed or even thought of, 


_. A Lover or TRUTH. 


“ 


“ 


THE BALTIC SEA A BRITISH LAKE | 


“4 : ° ie Se, St a oes “i = Bt toon, en, eee ; iy 
Lhe nation that controls the commerce of India ts master of Europe.” 


* 


. British “mandate.” - These islands, by theni- | 


selves, are of little importance. The. outstand- 
ing fact is. that, with the exception of the 
Danish island, Bornholm, England’. now con- 
trols every important strategic stronghold in: 
the ports of Reval, Libau,’ 
Riga, Danzig, together with their vast hinter-. 
lands. . Helsingfors. and* Aland, under the 


‘ paternal eye of. the League of. Nations, are 


about as free from British control as Singapore 
or Hong Kong. And rumor has it that the. 


- Danish island, Bornholm, ‘will soon become an 


English military base and coaling station. 
‘Thus England’s ring around the Baltic Sea 
is complete, - The significance is obvious: /”, 
countries bordering the Baltic, which depend. 
upon the sea for their existence, are under 
British-control.~ It: means-.further._that. Eng- 
land’s traditional enemy,. Russia, is hemmed 
in completely; this was one of the main ob- 
jectives in British control of the Baltic. And, 
the historic reason for: Anglo-Russian enmity. 
being India, the reason for the control.of the 
‘windows to Russia ’—the Baltic States, is 
also India. All'roads lead to India in - British 


. politics: And, therefore, aside. from. the vast 


economic advantages and political -prestige’ 
accguing from the control:of the Baltic coun- 
tries, comes the greatest advantage of all— 
the crippling and the control of Russia, whose 
eyes have always turned toward- India since 
the days of Petersthe Gréat, whose - historic 
words have become classic’; -“ The nation that. 


controls the commerce of India is master of | 


Europe.” 

From the Baltic to fadia may seem a far 
cry tomany. .But in these days the world is 
very small. The German and the British 
Empires in the past contended for the trade 
routes of the earth. The world war was waged 
because Germany menaced England’s control 
of the routes to India,. Simultaneously, the 


-control of the Baltic Sea has beén recognized. 


‘by keen imperialists of each nation as a 
primary imperial objective. The. possession 
of the Baltic meant the economic and political 


domination of the Baltic States from Finland- 


right down to Germany,’ It meant a machine- 


‘gun lévelled at the- head of Russia, whether’ 


Czarist or Soviet. Germany’s war strength 
and her prestige in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries was based upon her supremacy in the 
Baltic. Here was the one waterway over 
which the British Union Jack: did not rule 
supreme. Therefore, the most persistent and 
characteristic demand of England during the 


“so-called “ Peace ’’. Conference, was. for the. 


‘dismantling of the, Baltic Sea strongholds, for 
the .“internationalization ”. of: the German 
port of Danzig, and other similar deniands 
which less clever diplomats were too blind 
‘to see or too servile to oppose. 

The control of the Baltic. Sea is, therefore, 
not a local question at all, but ‘an. imperial 


British one, just as it was previously an: im:. 
And India, being the key. 
Bic that imperial system, is closely concerned — 

or. should be—with all moves which rivet the. 


perial German. one. 


chains more closely about her. - 
_ The effect of British control of the Baltic 
upon Sweden and other States bordering the 
Baltic is marked. During the war, while 
Germany was still strong, the British were 
unable to. “manage” Sweden. 


less individuals, including postal employees 
and government officials, just as they did in 
America and other countries. During this 
period they failed to ‘force the Swedish Go- 


vernment to close or to restrict in any way. 


the Irish and Indian national propaganda 
bureaus in-Stockholm; and, despite repeated 
attempts, they. failed in their efforts to have 
the Indian and Irish revolutionaries expelled. 
_ Then Germany was defeated. Sweden 
entered the League of Nations. And im- 
mediately, in May, 1920, the Swedish Foreign 
Office-demanded that the Irish. and Indians 
‘cease their propaganda. 


~Rikstag. In 
-Minister-stated among other things (as re-, 


They pur-. 
chased or subsidized ‘newspapers’ and count-: 


The. next step. was. 
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a 


that the English language was’ introduced. in. 


‘the Swedish schools’ as the first. compulsory. 


language, after Swedish, . whereas: before;: 


. German, the language of social and- business. 


intercourse ‘ of all Europe between France 
and Central Russia, had always~been the 
first compulsory language after Swedish. ad 

Sweden went further. In March: of this 
year, the Swedish Foreign Office was forced: 
to refuse the right of political asylum to’ 
Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, the Indian re- 
volutionary, who for-nearly four years had 
lived in Sweden and conducted the work of- 
the-Indian Revolutionary Committee on. be- 
half of Indian independence. Karl Lind- 
hagen, Mayor of Stockholm, isterpellated 
the Swedish Government on the subject in the, 
reply, the Swedish Prime 


ported in the Soczal Demokraten.of: June 15), 
that Chattopadhyaya was refused re-entry. 
into the country on the grounds of his activi-. 
ties for. the separation (of India. from the’ 
British Empire. This, he.said, Sweden could, 
not tolerate. Lindhagen pointed out that the. 
same propaganda had ‘been permitted- for” 
years before, and that for Sweden to play the, 
guardian of British imperial interests was a- 
new role: radically different from what it, had. 
played in the past. Lindhagen. referred to. 
the fact that it was by asecret arrangement, 
between Count Wrangel, ‘Swedish Minister. 
to London, and the British Foreign Office, 
that the action against Chattopadhyaya .. was. 
taken. Swedish public - opinion was _ very. 
much opposed to the action of the Govern- 
ment, but public opinion in the Baltic. coun- 
tries amounts to nothing as far as England is: 
concerned. 

Almost simultaneously. with the: “action Fol 
Sweden, the office .of the Irish Republic, 
in Copenhagen, in charge of Mr. Gerald O’- 
Lochlain, was closed by the: Danish Govern- 
ment at the orders of . the British Gcyern- 
ment. _ 

Today the.commerce, of Russia, of Gomiacs, 
Poland, of the Scandinaviam and Baltic 
countries, is in British hands, And since 
politics and public opinion. are but a. reflex 
of the economic conditions of a country, ° 
these governnients, think and act’ as their 
economic _interests dictate. - Those few 
individuals. who hold: to abstract idealism 
such as political asylum, - are either of 
a dying. age. when: economic _ conditions 


permitted such, idealism, or they. aré- children 
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of that internationalism which has-no econo: through the heart of Europe, from the Baltic 
mic interest in any particular country, but tothe Black Sea. This would mean a. direct 
whose country is eae future non- capital- water route between the ‘Baltic Sea, Constan-. 
ist sociéty. '. tinople and Southern Russia. ° What this 
The control ‘of thier Baltic States is mére. would méan in commercial and- political- 
obvious even than Sweden. Danzig, the Bal- supremacy can be easily imagined. 
tic Hong Kong, was formerly a German city. | The military aspects of British’ control of 
It is so today,-in language, culture, nationali- Danzig were seen throughout 1920, when— 
ty. “It is.one of the very old Prussian ‘cities. Russia was fighting for.its life against the - 
But it isone of the most important strategic - intrigues - and the armed intervention of . 
and ‘commercial ports in the South Baltic, England, France and Aviérica’ -In August" 7 
furnishitig as'it does the: window to Poland . of last year it may be remembered that the 
and to a. large section of Germany. Danzig Danzig transport workers, supported by other 
was made into’a so-called ‘Free’ Stat eundera. workers, refused to unload or ‘transport guns 
mandateéof the League of Nations. It was“inter- and ammunition to Poland, which: was then 
nationalized”, just as- Aland may become in. being used. by England and France to war ” 
the near future. The use of such hypocritical’ upon Soviet Russia. Anticipating a sympa-. 
words as “Free”, “Mandate” and “Internation _ thetic’strike,-the British military’ commander ~ 
alized” mean that ‘the city.and the tiny state of Danzig, ‘another Englishman named. Sir: 
of.Danzig is in’ British hands. The Over- Reginald Tower, had issued an arrogant order 
commissioner—in reality the Viceroy—of the making it a criminal offense to even “urge in’ 
city is an Englishman nanied General Haking. word or writing” the: right to strike. The 
_ He’is.supposed to take care of certain inter- Danzigian capitalists supported Tower against, 
— ests of the League of Nations—also a British _ their own people, thus taking their places with 
political institution. Among other things, international capitalist . imperialists ; and the 
His powers are such that he can veto any law Social Democrats,-although weeping ‘ bitter 
. or ordinance passed by the Parliament of the tears, regretfully advised the workers to-abide. 
“Free” State of Danzig. When the General. by the “law and onder: ‘of the British , 
returned -to his post in January of. this year, masters. ; 
after a-short ‘absence, the Parliament was ~. Despite this, in hase the mass strike 
asked to’move.out- ofits building, because against the transport of. munitions to Poland 
“thé General needed it for his private resideince!: occurred.’ The transport workers led the move. 
Only the Extreme Left Parties caused a near ment. , Two months later they told the wri- . 
riot whén . the. moderate. Social Democrats, ter of Hiese lines that Tower ‘had barricaded 
supported by the. capitalist delegates, voted .every street with his niachine-guns, while: 
fo move out as ordered. By such servility, the water-front- was a. bristling’ barricade. © 
‘the - Danzigian (German ) capitalists hoped .Tower himself ‘conferred -with the ae 
to gain British support against the competing. workers”union on the strike. His first proposal 
Polish capitalists, Instead, however, they was to offer the union,some twenty thousand 
lost what little freedom. they. had and further marks—which it badly needed at the time—if 
demonstrated their. servility betore: armed. the ‘strike would be called off and the munitions | 
force:) 8. + 5) - unloaded. Failing this, he offered, to double’ 
British economic interests in 1 Danzig are. the wages of the workers. Failing that, he 
_ great, and. potentially greater. The .British offered double or triple wages if the transport 
Trade Corporation, with a capital of two milli- workers would merely ‘instruct the -British 
on pounds sterling and its many branches, soldiers how to unload the ammunition and 
_was: immediately’ established ‘after the city permit the guns to pass’ .over the railway: 
was “internationalized”. Eight other British. Failing all, Tower then , threatened to starve ° 
banks started. Nine shipping. companies the Danzig ‘workers to death... The secietary 
"are maintaining a heavy traffic between Eng- of the union, taking his. instructions’ from the 
land: and. Danzig.. Most’ important of all, rank’ and file, told him.. to. proceed. But the . 
however, is the plan. to “internationalize” the: strike was a success and the ships filled with 
Weichsél River, which will bé. followed. British guns. to kill. Russians lay i in the harbor. 
by the building of canals throughsPoland, They weré never unloaded. 
connecting the Weichsel with the Dneister, _- This wasa specific instance of the .use 
and thus creating: an- all-water route. right. of Danzig as an: outpost of British SaptSueES: 
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by the breakdown of Germany and’ Russia in ordef to 
acqitire- mastery of the Baltic.” ee, % a : 
- - England’s strangle-hold not. only upon 


‘imperialists... Guns had been shipped through 
‘-before—and since,—and -it can be stated that 
‘much of the five hundred million pounds 


—_ 


- 


oF 


~~ 


eo 


® 


as’ a centre for 


sterling which the Statesman’s Year Book of 
1920 ( page 51) says were Spent in 1919-20 
by the British Government for “costs of assis- 


‘tance to the anti-Bolshevik forces in Russia”, 


were spent in part through the port of Danzig, 
the rest going to White Guard forces in 


-the Baltic States, as well as to the bandits 
‘Wrangal and -Denekin in the south of Russia. 


would never have been used 
perpetuating the misery 
of Europe had this city remained in German 
hands to whom it rightly belongs, and ‘not in 
British possession. ) 


But Danzig 


The Danzig strike, however, so thoroughly | 


frightened England that a special conference 


‘of the League of Nations was called on Novem- 


ber 17th. Without consulting the ‘Free” 
city, the big international club was, used. It 
decided, among other things, that | 


~ Danzig shall not serve as a military or 


naval base. Materials of war and ammunition 
can only be stored there, with the permission 
of the League. In case the city is “menaced”, 
‘the Poles-may participate in its defense: — - 

In case Poland is at war with another 
Power, the League will take necessary mea- 
sures to protect the “Free” status of the city -: 

The League will assume control over ship- 
ments of ammunition through the “Free” 
city of Danzig during the period of hostilt- 
tes, ‘. : 

. ‘The decisions are so blatant and obvious 
that they need no comment. ‘The last provi- 
sion is the key to the conference. Later con- 
ferences. of the League on Danzig—one in 
June and one in September—have confirmed 
these provisions. The British have used the 
ambitions of Poland for Danzig as an excuse 
for subjecting the ‘Free State” to complete 
British. po/z¢ical domination. | 

The attitude of France over the whole 
Danzig transaction has revealed upon numer- 
ous occasions the Anglo-French conflict. in 


European politics... The Libre Parole of Paris - 


voiced this attitude before the first. Danzig 
conference concerning arms. 


“The solution of the Danzig question,” the article 
reads, “must not be made an object of reproach to the 
conference of Ambassadors, ‘nor .’can. any charge be 
brought against Germany on that account. « The guilty 
party is England, which ‘has already secured firm hold 
on Libau and Riga, and which takes for itself all, the 
best strategic points. England has left us. Mamel, 
because Mamel is without :value.. England profited 


Danzig and the Baltic but upon the‘economic. 
life of Germany has led to many’ shameless 


developments in which Germany ‘has -been 
too weak ‘to oppose’ her once-hated enemy 
even for the’ maintenance of ordinary rights 
of sovereignty. The Gérman Foreign Office, 
for instance, communicated to Chattopadhyaya 
(who had taken exile in Germany after his 
Swedish expulsion) its decision not to extend 
his permission to remain in’ Germany ‘after 
the ‘end of September. 
Young Turk leader, was subject to the same 
decision. Chattopadhyaya had been the ‘re- 
organizer and one of the secretaries of the 
Indian Revolutionary Committee of Europe 
which had been working for many years, and 
which, at the beginning of the world war, 


entered into an alliance with the German- 


Government. Chattopadhyaya, accordingly, 
has been-the object of much’ attention by the 
British Foreign Office for many years, this 
attention manifesting itself ‘in ‘petty spying 
and even in attempts upon his life. His 
thorough knowledge of the leading languages 
of Europe ‘has made it possible for him to 
intimately study European politics, and’ fo 
deal with European peoples and statesmen in 
their own tongues. A man of unusual gifts, 
he has put all his extensive knowledge of in- 
ternational politics into work for Indian in- 
dependence, and through: direst poverty ‘or 


. comparative petiods of ease, has never di- 


verted from this goal.. His more or less 


~ successful discrediting of England with large 


influential groups, and his exposure of British 
rule in India has gained influence for him on 
the one ‘hand, while it has placed his life 
in danger on the other. | 

The attempt to expel him from Germany 
is but another method of'-driving him into 


- obscurity or into’countries where his life will 


not be secure. In return for her servility 
before England, Germany receives support in 
the.Silesian question, as well as a German 
consulate in Calcutta! . Added to this’ is the 
growing probability. of a close British-Rus- 
siari-German commercial and political: agree- 
ment, by which German- and English | or- 
ganizers undertake the’ reorganization of. 
Russian economic life. Se 
When asked for reasons for its decision, 
the German: Foreign: Office replied’ that the 


pressure of the British Foreign - Office. upon 


Enver Pasha, the ~ 


7 


~ 
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thé Gérmah:’ Ambassador ‘in London has beer 
so great that the Government. was ‘unable’"té 
refuse ¢ any: longer.“ We -are practically 
Vasésals of England, just like yourselves,” an 
Oficial said:.’ To which-the reply ‘was given, 
“We ‘Indiaii - revolutionaries are. not under 
the ordefs - of England; s6°-we-intend- to 
rémain in’ Germany as political refugeés.” 

Another Indian: ‘revolutionary spoke ‘frankly : 
‘This is not: the question: of an individual. 
man: 
volutionary movement: * We will boycott you, 
just’ as we déithe British.” - 

‘The present::action and: political: attitude 
of Germany’ démotistrates world politics in 
action,’ politics « ‘which’...fluctuate with. the 
changing of the political moon, politics in 


Which -theré: is no morality .but only. self-_ 
révolutionary - 


interest.’ Ever’ ‘the “most * 
country of;all— Soviet Russia—could:-not ‘ re- 
maiii steadfast to an abstract ideal in the fact: 
of organized world capitalistic imperialism. 
-“]f'such’conditions are true of such coun- 
tries as Germany and Russia, the situation ‘of 
the smalljBaltic States can be easily imagined. 
Finland, ‘présumably ~ free, is 
England, from the natural resources and the 
commerce of the country to its political’ life. 
Helsingfors, the capital, has been one of ‘the 
chief ceritrés of‘ intrigue, propaganda and 
military operations against Soviet Russia. - 
Esthonia and Latvia, those ancient Baltic 
settlements whose geographical position has 
for centuries‘made them a contested: zone of 


imperialist, tiations—Russia, Sweden, ‘Poland . 


today under British 


and: Germany,—are. 
suzerainty. They 


economic: and political 


form a long stretch of territory along 
the ‘Baltic, and together with Lithuania, 
constitute. the “windows” of old Russia, 


For the -past three. years, in English. 
hands, they have formed some of the prison 
"bars enforcing the Russian blockade. During 
the past six months England has attempted 
to form a “Baltic Confederation” directed 
against Russia. A number of secret con- 
ferences have been held, but since the signing 
of the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement little 


has been heard of them.: The French ‘Ambas- . 


sador.-has been trying to renew the Con- 
federation, but .to include Poland as well, 
Lithuanian antogonism and the Anglo-French. 
conflict’ in the Baltic have been ‘stumbling 
blocks in the way. Russia’s demand fot 
admittance to’ the conference was likewise: 
> ON AETASEUIEY 


t 


¥ou are dealing | with the:-Indian re-_ 


sold out. to. 
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A trip oe the Baltic States, however. 
superficially done, reveals-the British strength 
in these windows to Soviet: Rissia. Upon - 


coming ‘into. the harbor.of Reval, the seaport 


and capital of Esthonia, one gains the impres- 


‘sion. that, the city is populated .by English- 


men. .ESthonian officers, in British -khaki | 


_ uniforms, board the ship. One ‘has’ an ins- 


tinetive: dread: ‘that up. here inthe sparsely 
settled North, they | are going to demand pass- ™ 
ports in.a cockney accent. - But ‘this alone is 
lacking. The Esthonian sdldiers'are dressed 
in British military: uniforms, from the caps, 
shoulder straps and«. belt to the~ boots. and 
canes; even the contemptuous Swagger is 


_ imitated: “The shops are filled with British 


goods,-all selling at fabulous prices too high 
for any Esthonian working man to pay. Thus 
the country bears the famished, ‘mangy look 
of a parasite. The workers live by robbing 
or ‘stealing. the food-stuffs’ now passing’ 
through Reval into Soviet Russia. And all 
the. time..the city swarms with prosperous ., 
looking féreign: businessmen and journalists, 
and one learns that the British capitalists 
lave stripp@d the country of its lumber, of 
its minerals and other natural resources ; - and 
that within a.week ‘after Soviet Russia‘ paid 
Esthonia 15-million roubles'as a, part.of the 
Peace treaty, every rouble had been temoved ' 
to London banks. A few roubles only: found 
their way to France. In gathering.these facts, 
the writer was. in Reval-and spoke with the i 
men who had-helped count the gold and who 
live in Reval and know the conditions there. 
The political servility of Esthonia is. of 
course taken. for granted, As. early as the — 
beginning’ of 1920, Dr. Keskula, a leading 
advocate, now an exile in Switzerland, sub- 
mitted to the United . States Government a. 
document substantiated by full proof, exposing 
a: British intrigue to ‘occupy the island of 
Oesel, lying off the coast of Esthonia. This 
scheme had involved the bribing of over. half 
the members of the mock Esthonian Landtag, 
a White Guard Government, and in return for 
“services rendered”, the Esthonian, Parliament 
was to invite thé British | to occupy Oesel ! 
The plot was exposed by 27 Communist meni- 
bers, of the Landtag,- whose names: were <all - 
Biven © in the document: submitted to the 
United States. As often happens to men-who- 
interfere in British affairs, however, most of 
them were killed, and eight‘. were forced; 
to escape into Russia. The Wilson regime 
in Amefica had these facts, but - at the 
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time -British influence was ‘so strong inthe’ 


“land of the free and home of the brave” 
that they were-not made public, | 

- Another. simple indication of British ‘con- 
trol of Esthonia is seen again. in relation to 
Indian ‘revolutionaries. The’ same Chatto- 
padhyaya, afterwards expelled from Sweden, 


passed through _ Reval. on his return from’ 


Russia in’ December, 1920: In Reval, he was 


-informed by persons of authority that the 


British Government had submitted a document 
to the Esthonian Government regarding him. 
Full details were given, including his photo- 
graph, the number of languages he speaks, 
the names under which he had. travelled in 


the past, and the passports which he had 


used. While in Reval, Chattopadhyaya was 
‘followed by British agents, full reports were 
submitted on his. movements, he was forced 
.to leave a hotel in the middle of. the night 
where his life was threatened, and was finally 
confidentially advised to leave the country 
_before a British cruiser came in sight. All 
"reports about him were seen by other 


than the British, since in the Baltic’ States: 


espionage is ‘mutual and he who pays the 
most sees the most. The Esths “work’. both 
sides ; and, since they can sell their country 
for a few British pounds or favors, they can 


.sell anything and draw incomes from all 


sources, 


Latvia, just saith of Esthonia, is a replica ' 


of degenerated Esthonia. Riga, the capital, 
chief city and entry port, is one of thé stra- 
tegic ports of the Baltic, ranking with Reval 
in this respect. 
sian revolution, the Lettish soldiers -were the 
most trusted revolutionary troops. Opposed 
to them was the smaller Baltic Militia, com- 
posed of reactionary White Guards, which 
would have been completely destroyed -had it 
not been that the British Fleet, anchored in 
Riga united with them ( November, 1918 ) 
and bombarded the Lettish revolutionary 
barracks, completely defeating the revolution- 
aries, The British then united with the black 
_Teactionary Militia, advanced to meet the 
Bolshevik forces, were defeated, and then 
boarded their vessels and fled from the Riga 
Gulf, Later they returned after heavily 


financing counter-revolutionary’ generals* for 


attacks upon Soviet Russia. 

Today, one has but to give the. most 
superficial external glance at Latvia to know 
the truth, The Latvian troops are clad-in 
British khaki, andin the British uniform from 
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In the early days of the Rus- 
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head to foot. Theis “ees are British rifles; 


their-food is British ; their “Republic’”’ is a 


plaything by which British’and’ Latvian _ capi- 
talists unite to exploit'the workers and pea- 
sants and to devour the natural resources ‘of. 
the country. The “Republic” has no equal 
in reaction, unless it be Hungary’ or Poland ; 
from thé harsh, exploiting stronghold | of 


‘Riga have been sent the most vicious atroci- 


ty tales against Soviet. Russia ; here western 
imperialistic journalists squat, with their eyes 


‘on Soviet’ Russia nse twelve nour to the 


east. 

And jast as steps were en against 
Indians in Esthonia, the same thing was done 
in Riga. A British “black list” is kept in 
Riga, as in every other. state where the Bri- 
tish are masters. It- fell into the “wrong” 
hands, however, and was found to contain - 
instructions regarding the same Indian who 


had escaped from Esthonia. 


Lithuania, just south of Latvia, is ponulaced 
by a sister racial group, ‘speaking a language 
very, closely allied to Sanscrit. Lithuania 
is not under-British control, since it has no ~ 
seaport, and is regarded as the spoils of Po- 
land:. Libau, the port which might have gone 
toit had it shown more Pro-British tenden- 
cies, is incorporated in the province of Cour- 
land, a part of Latvia.’ Its dfficult political 
position has- thrown Lithuania more to the 
side of Soviet Russia ; but, if it attempted to 
unite with Russia, it would undoubtedly. be- 


‘come either ‘‘internationalized”. like Danzig, 
ora province of predatory Poland. 


- The entire Baltic question is°intimately 
bound up with the imperialistic politics of 
England. And, since the dynamic of all poli- 
tics is the Search for raw materials and mar- 
kets, the. importance. of the Baltic.. States 
is obvious, considering: their - geographical 
relationship to Russia. Russia, that hither- 
to unshackled enemy of England, is now 
bound hand and foot by the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement. The one condition upon 
which the Agreement was signed by England 
should be sufficient proof .that the retention 


of India is always the first and central object- 


ive in British politics. Because that-- oxe 


_ proof, as outlined i in. Sir Robert Horne’s letter 
accompanying 


the Agreement, was that 
Russia . should cease gluing - aid to Indian 


revolutionaries of any description, and should 
‘cease all propaganda for the overthrow of 


British rule in, India. And, despite all 
the FevOMnonary fervor of the early days of 
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the Russian fevolution,: -despite. the lasting 


‘value and inspiration of the revolution,. and 


despite the interést in India of a number 
-of Russian leaders today, the agréement 


* x a ‘2 
- was signed, and the Russians, are -carrying it | 
* out quite as rigidly as ever the Czar’s: govern- 


-ment.could have done..* 


» - + 


The conversion of the. Baltic Sea into a 


-British Lake, with its consequent devastating © 


-effects, has reduced. Europe toa veritable 
British colony, only disturbed “here and’ there 


. by American competition and by. the Anglo- - 


‘French conflict in ‘politics, In Europe, British 
imperialism. is revealed at the apex. of its 
power—which some consider also to be’ the’ 


‘greatest moment of its weakness, It has set’ 


-for itself no limits ; this its very nature pre- 
vents. - Securing itself inthe Bay of Bengal 
-a century and a’half- ago, it has extended to 
_ ;the far corners of the world. Secure in India, 
with a docile population isolated {from world 


thought.and world. movements, it ‘has ‘spread _ 


its tentacles about whole continents, subject- 
ing -them fo -its- will.- ‘This viewpoint - was 
- briefly mentioned-in. a. manifesto.of «the 
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- -“English imperialism has rid- itself of the “Asiatic 
rival of-Czarism and of the-menace of German compe- 
‘tition. The military power! of Britain has reached . 
its apex. England has surrounded thé .continent 
with'achain of stiibject ‘nations. She has subjected 
to her: control Finland, Esthonia and, Latvia, thus 
peptving Sweden and Norway. of the last vestige of: 
‘independetice and converting ‘the Baltic Sea into a’ 


_ British Bay. She has no,rival in the North Sea. Her 


‘Supremacy in South Africa, Egypt, India, Persia and 
‘Atghanisthan kas converted the Indian “Océan into'a 
,British lake. Her domination on the Sea makes’ her... 
likewise mistress of the continents. Her power over 


. the world ends only with the, American -Dollar Repub- 


licand the Russian Soviet Republic.” = - 
It may indeed be that the “American Dol- 

lar Republic? will be forced to challenge, the 

‘strength of the British, Empire, .‘since there 


_ is a rising tide of hatred-against England - in 


the United States as’ in. France, Italy “anda 
number of othercountries which feel England’s 
economic mastery.. But.since the chances are 
quite as -strong thatEnglish diplomacy is 
eunning enough to force Japan and. America 
into a conflict in order that they both might’ 


‘be crippled, this Anglo-American‘ conflict .is-- 


‘still’ a speculative. one,” Had the ‘above 


“Manifesto been . written * in ‘1g21,: instead 
‘of-in 1920,— however, another chapter might 
have‘ been added, and the last . phrase,— - 
“and the Russian Soviet Republic”, omitted. 
.And-a further sentence. might’ have’ been 
appended, to read something © like’ “the 
FONOWING Ts 24.3 2 Bioko Fen Ne ie ee 
" “Fler power, over the world will end before revulution 
"against. which the strofigest of imperialisms in the} 
-world have never, and can never, prepare or contend.” 


_-second ‘Congress of the Third International + 
-in. Moscow nm 1920.- A - paragraph of. the 
Manifesto reads :: . > eo 


* 4 


- oe : 4 


os ~ 


“:* The British Government has. just. présented a 
‘document of protest to Soviet Russia, claiming -that-- 
‘Russia -has- violated ..the Anglo-Russian Trade 
_Agteemént ; among other things, it charges -Russia 
with plots ‘against British rule in India; special men- 
‘tion being made: of Chattopadhyaya’s. -negotiations. 


with the Soviet Government, as well as Dr.. Abdul , © .-. p80) “Aries Birp.?) 


_ Hafis’ béing given charge of an Afghanisthan explo- 7°. 


‘sives factory:in Kabul. As usual in.most-:of. British 
notes, the report is) a weird mixture of truth’ and 
falsehood, most of it based ‘upon loose gossip, and all 
of it being ‘prompted more by desire than by ’ facts. 
‘To anyone who knows the: least thing about Russia, 
‘the real truth is evident: that Russia, laid ‘prostrate 
-by economic disorganization, by widespréad famine, 
.by. years of civil war and by the necessity -of ‘defending 
Russia against ,international armies ‘of invasion; that 
now the.absolute necessity of foreign food and machi- 
‘nery has léed to treaties with foreign powers,. England 
’ in particular’; and that these treaties. have : tied. Russia 
hand and foot and: had forced her to abandon: all 


~ revolutionary Work in India. To an observer of ‘real- . 


_ ‘politics, Russia henceforth takes her place with other 
“States”? of the world, to be dealt with as‘such. 
.4-The Third or Communist International is a:poli- 
tical body composed of Comminist Parties from practi- 
tally all western countries, in .contradistinction. to, thé 
‘international union of the Social Democrats, or socialist 


+ 


“ 


reformers, known as ‘the ‘Second International, The 
Third International was formed after the Russian 
-revolution, with its:seat in Moscow, in ‘ordet ‘to unite . 
all-the revolutionary elements among: the working 


-classes of all countries in a single fighting unit so-as to 


overthrow the capitalist. regime and’ establish: the 
dictatorship of-the proletariat, as a transition stage 
‘from capitalism to communist society. -As the seat of 
the Executive is in Moscow, and as the various 


Communist Parties are being financed by Russian _ 


‘money, there is a growing feeling in Europe ‘and 


America that the Communist ~International is being 


used as an instrument of national self-defense for the . 
Russian State; rather than as-an -instrument of world 
‘revolution. The Communist -( Third) International 
represents. now nothing, more than .a collection of 
tpolgical Communist groups:in each, country; many.of 
which have no connection with: the working: class, but 
which sprang into. being. only: after ‘receiving Russian | 
money. ¢ | a re een ae oe 
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HE decision of the Bengal Government to 
place the salary ofthe Ministers on the 
“non-voted” list in the Bengal Budget for the 


“year 1921-22 raised a question of great constitu- 


tional importance. Lord.Ronaldshay’s Govern- 
ment accepted the opinion of the Advocate- 
General of Bengal that inasmuch as a number of 
motions urging the reduction of the Ministers’ 
salary was rejected by the Bengal Legislative 
Council, the salary of the Ministers ought to 
be regarded as’ an “expenditure of which 
the amount is ‘prescribed by or 
any law’ wnder section 72°D ( 3) of the 


Government of India Act and should not . 


_be submitted to the: vote of the Council in the 
form of ademand for grant under Section’ 72 
D (2). From what Sir Henry. Wheeler declared 
in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 14th 
Of March 1921, the Bengal Government seemed 
to be of opinion. that the power to redtice 
the salary of Ministers could be exercised once 
only and’ that, once exercised, this power was 
exhausted. | i a Sr or 

This decision of Lord Ronaldshay’s Govern- 
‘ment to place the Minister’s salary permanently 
on the “non-voted” list-constituted a serious 
invasion on the constitutional rights of the 
provincial legislature and to a certain extent 
destroyed the basic foundation of responsible 
government. The promise of responsible govern- 
wment in the declaration of August 20, 1917, 


was partially’ redeemed by the introduction of. 


the Ministerial element in the Indian Proviu- 
cial Governments. The dual executive Is the 
pivot of the new scheme of ‘constitutional 
reforms. In the “dyarchy” which is at present: 


working in every Indian province, the Ministers . ° 


represent the responsible element in the- dual 
executive: The Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
attempted to make the Ministers. responsible 
not to~the legislature but to ‘the électorate 
(para. 189). 
introduced in the House of Commons on May 


29, 1919, contained. the following provision :—— ° 


“There shall be paid to any Minister so appointed 
such salary as the Government, subject to the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, may determine,” 


The enactment of this clause would have been 
really the negation of responsible government, 
for it’ would have made the ministers indepen- 


dent of the Legislative Council and responsible. 


only to the bureaucratic Government. 

The Joint Select: Committee amended this 
clause radically. - If responsible government 
has. any meaning, it denotes that the members 


.of the executive government should hold office 


” 


"MINISTERS: SALARIES AND THE “VOTED” List 


under . 


The original draft’ of the Bill » 


(et 


MINISTERS’ .SALARIES AND THE “VOTED” -LIST 


solong as: they enjoy the confidence of the 
legislature. In the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee the basic. principle of responsible 
government—the amenability of the executive 
‘to the legislature-secured clear recognition. 
The Committee observed that the salary of 
Ministers should be determined by the Legis- 
lative Council.and in compliance’ with their 
recommendation Sec. 52 (1) of the Government 
of India Act was enacted. thus :— 

“J..Dhere may be paid to any Minister so’ 
appoiuted’ in any province the same salary as is pay- 
able to a member of the Executive Council in that: 
province, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote 


of the Legislative Council of the province.’’ 


_° Thus the fundamental, principle of respons 


sible government received parliamentary sanc- 
tion in this clause which, thakes the Ministers 
directly responsible to the legislature and 
amenable to its control. But in compliance 
with the recoramendation of the Advocate: 
General ‘the Bengal Government did not submit 
the salary of the Ministers to the vote of the 


. Council inthe form of a demand for grant in 


the Budget. One of theitems which need not 
be put to the vote of the Council under Sec, 
72 D(8) is “expenditure of which the amount 
is prescribed by or under any law”, and the 
learned-Advocate-General is of opinion that as 
motions for the reduction~ of the Ministers’ 
salary under Sec. 52 (1) of the Government of 
India Act had been rejected by the’ Council, the 
salary of Ministers should’: be considered’ as 
definitely fixed- atid should be regarded as an 
item of expenditure of the above'category, 
- With due deference to the learned Advocate. 
General I venture to point out that this inter. 
pretation is not warranted either by the letter 
or by the spirit of the statute in question. The 
statute only prescribes the maximum salaries of 
Ministers and gives:the legislature power to 
provide a smaller: salary by its vote. . The 
language of the clause “...provided by vote of 
the Legislative’ Council” seems to imply that 
the proper time for the Legislative Council to 
exercise the vote referred to in the clause is when 
the Budget. is submitted'to the vote. of the 
Council under Sec. 72D. But the salary of* the 
Bengal Ministers was never submitted to the 
vote of the Bengal Legislative Council. It should 
have been submitted to the. vote of the Council 
in connection with the Budget, and as the Budget 
is framed and discussed annually, the: power of 
the Courtcil to deduce it may also be exercised 
every year. This seemsalso to be the opinion 
of the other Provincial Governors, who have 
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placed the salary ofthe Vlinisters on the ‘voted’ countries the salary of Ministers may be reduced - 
list in their respective Budget Estimates. The - by the legislature at any tjme.. But the legisla- 
Secretary to the Madras Legislative Council ture does not ordinarily. chose to exercise its 

has ‘informed. me that-Lord Willingdon disal- power except during Budget discussions: If the: 
-lowed certain resolutions proposing the curtail- interpretation of the learned Advocate-General 
mentofthe salary of the Madras Ministersin. stands,-the foundation of.responsible govern-. 
February last, “‘His Excellency being of opinion’ ment would be ‘considerably impaired and the 
that the appropriate time -for - discussing the legislature would be for ever deprived of the 
' subject would be in-March when ‘the estimates most valued privilege of subjecting the policy | 
-would.bé laid before the Council and when . or the actions of the Ministers to its scrutiny 

members would have the opportunity of debating in.the most effective manner. _Indeéd this ever- 
and deciding the qtiestion and could by a motion * present right of voting the Miriistefs’ salary 1s” 
move any reductiou of the vote.’ The salary the strongest guarantée'for the responsibility 

- of. the Ministers is ‘thus. a variable amount of the Miristers .to’ the. legislature and a 

subject to the maximum prescribed by statute curtailment. of this power constitutes a serious 
‘and uot fixed and tnalterable- after the first menacé to the working of responsible govern- 
debate.on an ordinary resolution as:the Advo- ment." | er a i 
'. eate-General of Bengal has been pleased to inter- . ie tte NirmaL CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. °: 
pret. Itcannot thus be said to constitutean  . September 10, 1921; «- 2 °~ | ! 
item of.“expenditure of which the amount. 4"... rar eee oe eee at 
.jg prescribed’ by: ‘or under any law?; for, . P--S.-Since the above article was. written 
a resolution of the Council at any. time other . ittimation has been received that the Law Offi- 

than in.connection with the Budget isnotalaw cers of the Crown in England, who were consult- 
but has the effect. of merely-a recommendation. ¢d: by the Government of Bengal on this matter, | 
Section 72D (3) can-in no way be’ construed have differed from the Anterpretation .of the. 
to mean that the. salary of Ministers, once the Advocate-General of Bengal and have expressed 

stibject of a debate tipon_a motion for reduction . theit opinion ‘to the effect that the salary of 
cannot be subsequently altered by a vote of the Ministers should be placed on ‘the: “voted’’ list 


Council during the Budget discussions. According in the Budget Estimates. 





‘to.the perliamentary practice prevailing in other . November 8,1921,,.;.-.. , --) N.C. 
‘./ .: - THIRTEEN PRINCIPAL UPANISHADS 2) 


. - , : : 7 — : y - | | 
, | HE Thirteen Principal Upanishads translated many of my dearest friends. It has been a satisfac- 
.a- by -R. E..Hume,:™.a., pa,.; Professor of the tion that some part of the preparation of this- book, 
History.of Religions in the Union Theological begun in the West, could be carried on in the land: that 
Seminary, New. York. Published. by the Oxford gave these. Upanishads to the-world. Many of the 
University Press. _Pp. xvi+539. Price 15 shillings. The MS. pages’ have been worked over in conjunction with 
book contains ; (1) a Preface; (ii) An outline of the native, scholars in Calcutta.,and Bombay and. I wish 
Philosophy of the Upanishads.( pp- 1-72); (iii) The to acknowledge especially the patient counsels ‘of 
translations . of 13 Upanishads, viz—(1) _Brihad: Mahamahopadhyaya Hata Prasad Shastri and ‘some 
aranyaka Upanishad, (2) Chandogya Upanishad, (3) of his group of Pandits.” | . 
‘Taittiriya -Upanishad, : (4) ‘Aitareya Upanishad; (5) - The translator acknowledges his indebtedness to 
. Kausitaki Upanishad, (6) Kena, (7) Katha, (8) Isa, . many ‘scholars, especially to Professors Max Muller, 
(9) Mundaka,- (10)- Prasna, (11) Mandukya, (12)  Deussen.and Hopkins, . 
engi ; ae a Maitri -Upanishad; (pp. Me Hay . 
-458); (iv) A+ Bibliography an So ee os es. . .# 
ie ) Sanskrit index ( pp. So0-ETS ) and Pi on oreo _ The outline of the Philosophy of the Upanishads 
(pp. 514-539 eS a be ge ashes = has ‘been carefully .written, and is very.important and 
Soke ee Oe es ( - Se —e or Marios We shall confine our remarks‘only-to two 
oe ee : . eae os oints, ~ a : 
-In the Preface the translator writes :-— e 


: oe aa a © | ee 
“IT would add a reverent salutation to India, my Qur author looks ASearan the eye-of Professor 
native land, ~,mother of more religions than have Detissen, some of whose theories he has adopted and 
originated or flourished in_ any. other part of the world. -over-emphasised. According’ to Dr.. Hume, there are 
In the. early years of childhood and later in the ‘fitst two’ theories in the Upanishads, viz~—(i) ‘The 
period of adult service, it was the chief Vernacular of Brahma theory’ and (ii.) ‘The Atmantheory’ which 
the Bombay .Presidenty which furnished a medium, © betame ‘merged together in an absolute pantheism’. 
along with the linglish language, for intercourse with Our author has misunderstood one of the fundamental 
- the wistful people of India, among whom are still principles: of the ancient classical -Upariishads. We 
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‘shall illustrate our point by taking an example. Mr, 
Harding is now the President of the United States. 
Are there two different and, absolute entities—one Mr. 
Harding and another Mr. President ? - Are there two 
theories to account for the U.-S. Government—one, the 
‘Harding Theory’ and the - other, the’ ‘Président 
Theory’ ? The fact is that the President has-no absolute’ 


existence; it is..an abstract name embodying an™ 


_abstract ideal. Harding is the concrete reality which 
is described by: the attributive word “President”. Tf 
we ask—“who is the President 2?” The answer will be 

_/'Mr.: Harding”, President-ship inheres in Mr, Hard- 

ing.” Similar is the case with ‘Atman’ and ‘Brahman’. 
The original meaning ofthe word ‘Brahman’ was a 
‘mantra’, an ‘invocation’, a prayer. - This ‘Brahman’ 
(i. e., prayer) was considered to be very efficacious. 
If a worshipper would utter a Brahman (=mantra or 

. prayer) reverently, the God would certainly fulfil his 
desires. So a Brahman had a power. Afterwards 
the ‘Brahman’ was considered to be so powerful that. 
the Gods could be compelled to do its bidding even 
against their will. According to some theologians, the 
whole universe with its gods was created by the 


“Brahman”, 1.e, mantras. So the ‘Brahman’ was more , 


powrerful than thé omnipotent Gods. In this way the 
- word came to mean the ‘world ground’, Originally a 
‘Brahman’ was a concrete maztra or prayer ; afterwards 
it lost its original significance and became an .abstract 
“power. If the question be—‘‘what is Brahman ?” we 
should say ‘itis the world ground’ or to use the theis- 
tic language, “it is the creator, preserver and destroyer’. 
By this answer we simply explain the meaning of the 
word “Brahman”, During the Upanishadic period; 
the question was often asked —“‘who is the Brahman ?” 
‘Some pointed to this thing and: some to that thing. 
The final decision was that Atman (the Self) was the 
Brahman. If we-say “Atman is the Brahman,’ it 
means that ‘Atman is the world ground ; atman is the 
creator, preseryer and destroyer. Here ,we do not find 
two theories—Atman theory and Brahman theory as 
we do not find Harding theory and ‘President theory’ 
in the U. S. Whatever may be the theory of Sankara 
and other commentators, ‘Atman’ is the concrete reality 
to which has been attributed Brahmanhood. 


(By): 

Our author seems to pity VYajnavalkya for playing 
“the part of Locke’s ‘poor Indian philosopher’ with his 
tortoise and elephant and so forthas the world’s last 
standing ground” (p16). True, Yajnavalkya has 


o~s 


posited the water on the atmosphere-worlds, the atmos- ~ 


phere-worlds on other! worlds and so on, the ultimate 
ground being the Brahman-worlds. If we enter into 
the spirit of the Rishi, we.must interpret it to mean 
that all the worlds are grounded on Brahman.. In 
every philosophy—idealistic: or realistic, monistic or 
pluralistic—there is an ultimate principle beyond which 
no philosopher can go. Willa theistic philosopher allow 
us to put such a question as—‘who is the créator of 


God ?” If such a question is ‘inadrhissible, why should ~ 


we condemn Yajnavalkya for his asking Gargi not to 
question about the ground of the world ground ?, . 
Commentators have in many places explained 
“Brahman-world” as meaning ‘Brahman as a world, 
i.¢., aresting ground” and not as “a world in which 
Brahman lives”. ' ; 

Our author has misunderstood Locke’s allusion to 
the ‘poor Indian philosopher” According to Dr, Hume 


co 


. just prior to the Buddhistic revival.” 


the word ‘Indian’ means ‘American Indian.’ ” It shows 
our author’s ignorance of the tradition of a class of 
superstitious Hindus......‘lIndian’ here really means 
‘Indian’.’ Our author could have avoided that mistake 
had he referred to the editor’s note on the passage in 
Bohn’s_ edition. of Locke’s works (Vol. I, p. 293). 
Whenever Locke means-‘American Indian’, he in- 
variably uses the word ‘American’ (vide Fraser's 
notes on the word, in the Oxford Edition of Locle’s 
Work, 1894, Vol. I, Page 272).- : 
| (c) 


Our author says—The ’ usual date that is thus 
assigned to: the Upanishads is about 600 or 500 B: C., 


“ 


Yes, this is the accepted opinion. And it is also 
true that some of the doctrines of the later Upanishads 
were coloured by the Buddhistic influence. But the 


‘reasoning of Western scholars is curious. Our .author 


cites from the Upanishads some Sanskrit verbs in which 


. the ending ‘t/a’ is used for ‘¢a’ as in ‘acaratha” ‘priccha- 


tha,’ ‘apadyatha,’ ‘janatha’ and ‘vimuncatha” What 
is an irregularity in Sanskrit, is the ‘regular form in 


‘Pali. From this the. Western scholars jump. to the 


conclusion that some of the Upanishadic doctrines. have 
been borrowed from Buddhism. We have not been 
able to, appreciate.-the reasoning of these scholars. 
Do they mean that Pali and Buddhism are synony- 
mous ? Did Pali come out ready-made from Buddhism 
as Minerva sprang.out fully-armed from the fore- 
head.of Jupiter? Pali had been a spoken language 
Centuries’before the advent of Buddhism. There is no 
doubt about the fact that Sanskrit was always in close 
contact with-Pali and other spoken languages of the 
country. But this does not prove that some of the 
later Upanishadic doctrines were borrowed from 
Buddhism.’ The fact of borrowing is. true but 
the reasoning is fallacious. - 
( i) | 
' Translation of the text. — 
: (1) , 
-Our author has translated 13 Upanishads twelve of 
which were translated by Max Muller some-forty years 
ago. Strange to say, that, even now, we find fewer 
mistakes in Max Muller’s translation than in any 
other’s. His translation is both literary and literal and 
Dr. Hume’s translation is more literal than literary. 
We cite below a few examples— 
: ea Ca) , 
The last part of Brihadaranyaka’ Upanishad, 
VI, 40 I, is translated thus :— . 
“Then one becomes non-knowirig of forms.” 
Max Muller’s translation is :— 
.“Then he ceases to know any form.” 


<2 2 § DB) ea 
A portion of Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, II. 5.19, 
is translated thus :— ; 
“This Brahman is without an earlier and without a 
later.” a = 83 : 
Jt is very literal but is quite unintelligible to one 
who does not know the meaning of the text. 
Max Muller’s translation is := | 
“This is the Brahmar, without cause and effect.” - 


s 


‘ 


Z a ce a 
- A part of- Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, [.2.1, is 
translated thus: = * | | ; 


~ 
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sf This" indeed, is the arka-natie of what ‘pertains 1: 2 Le ) ; 

te brightness.” oe "* We quote below . our author's ‘translation’ of the 
* Max Muller’s ‘aslavons isi. 53 : Chan, UTIL, 1 “ 

* This is:why water is'called ar-ka.” ie 
‘ Our author's translation is moré literal but uncouth 
and unititelligible.' But he’ will, most. probably call - 
Max Mullet’s translation - unscholarly. : Our idea of 
‘scholarship ‘is different. A translation may be both’ 
literal arid- literary. If what our atithor. ca Is scholar-: 


nip, is overdone. translati il be a: e ib? _* In this. exposition. of the similarities. between man:~ 
SRI; IScove every translation. will become acrib* ond ihe sacrifice thesetwo words (i,¢., sosyati andasosta) . 
as his translation i 1S, 


or ‘ vs Rae ‘.. are used in a ‘double - significance, “They mean Lalso,. 


r 


“Therefore they say : ‘He will procreate ( sosyati yi 
He has procreated, (.asosta ) ‘jo-that is his rebirth 
( punar- utpadana )._ Death is ‘an’ ‘ablation after, the 
pane : : ¥ 

- He gives the following footnote % — 


dé i a 7 - (2 ‘) - For ot in relation to the sacrifice, ‘ ‘He will. press ‘out { the") 
“In gomeplaces’ our atithor’ s translation is decidedly: soma juice ) | He has pressed { it ) out.” ” 

ea Prine ra on that “given by Sankafa‘-and Max- In spite “of the nls the . translation | is: uns. 
Muller; We may cite an example’ The translation’ Meaning. and ‘wrong. : difficult ; and, .in fact, 

' of the last: part’ of “VI. 14.2 of the Chandogya ane - inipossible . to translate i ‘passages without using © 
nishad as given by the author is —. ~! some Sanskrit words and without explanatory ‘notes... 
_, “Even so: here on earth one who has’ a teacher" But the rneaning is clear. + The life of man ‘{ i. é., both 
knows :; : “ .. man and woman ) has beén compared to (or identified 


- belong here only so long’ as I Shall not be. réleas..- with-) ‘sacrifice’, «Here the Rishi says:—. - aa 


| f, eee the- body ) (a); Then I. ae arrive: ‘home . “Therefore ‘(the , people ). Say. “‘Soshy ati. Sate 


"Max. Mullex’s 5 eeslatans iSim— 7s which means ‘( i ) she’ will give. birth toa child, when. - 
«Ty exactly-the same mannér eva man’ who. meetg ‘it.refers to man, (1i)’a aa will press ‘out soma 
- with a teacher.to inform “him, obtain the true know- juice, when it . refers ‘sacrifice, and, asoshta 


- ledge. ‘For hit there ts only’ delay so long as he, is. sae which , ‘means (. 5 a woman - has: giveti 
not delivered ( from the _body ) ; then he wil be ‘per: 


fect.” birth to a ‘ghild, when it refersto man, -( ii ). a ‘person. 


I te Max Muller adds : has pressed out the -Soma juice, oo it refers’ -to ° 
Bas ee wocds ate eally tas in, ee a only . sacrifice. ° Again ( with réference to both, people use — 
delay so long as\I shall not-be delivered ; then | shall’, the words’) ‘asya ‘utpadanam We saqtaaa, swhich 


ae 3 


be. perfect.” means (. i) the production of achild and also ( ii ) 
‘ This is-followed by. a reason for the change: frém- the the production of “‘soma’ juice. His death (i.e, the . 
- third to the first. ‘persone. * " - 3 death'of man ).is (the same as; i: e/, comparable to ) 
Max Muller’s translation - as given in the note! 'S; the, bathing after the completion of the® sacrifice.” . 
aparently literal -but-is‘wrong. - But he: -has not-tried ” _-- Max’Muller’s translatién is a little” different, but. 


to evade the-difficulty, though ‘his feason.is not at ‘all iteligible anid more reasonable than Dr. Hume's 4d 
‘satisfactory. - Our author’s rendering, though not ‘free - 2 ae eee ‘(d - ; ee 


from defects, is more correct. ~The. portion marked ° 


as (a). is nota literal translation of the text. Infact - The ‘eauslation of the last! part. of the path i in 
- our. author has paraphrased the German .translation the Chan? Up. IV. -17. .9, is given bélow:— 9 - s+ 
of Professot Deussen. «. He has- given no. reason ‘why: “Phe--Brahman’ priest: algne iced ‘the sacrifice | 
. the pronoun.‘tasya’ (aq) . should be taken’ in the first like a dog.” a ms ; 
‘person, ’, In Other - ;places he has discussed less diffi. In the traditional text) ‘the ae “4 fioual aT 


‘cult words: but here he is silent. -If he could not BING: ed Ba Aes . eae a 2 
any-feason, he should have acknowledged . the diffi. 4 used, ‘Asva’ BRT means a mare. But our author, — 
- culty, - Here tasya GY means ‘tasya mama’ qe AA, following. Bohtlingk and Roth and Deussen adopts 
This is not an arbitrary meaning.. There .are. many’ the reading -' ane aT which means a: dog. This 


Lexamples in ‘the . Vedic literature including dl 
the Upanishads. é. ‘shows how ignorant “these’ éccidentals are of Hindu’ 


ae 3 ie" Se customs. The dogs lave been considered unclean: 
Out: author hasinot been able oe ee any > fight ~and~ have never been allowed to enter thé precincts . 
on passages V which . have been considered obscure and ' 208 ane sacrificial Breunee. : eo 
somé passages‘have been bree Afewexamples . tr am ig € - . 
may: “be given Cape ‘ She os — e The last. nade of the Brib, ‘Up. Ie 1, 201s i— . 
ae 2 ee ; “‘Pranah vai satyam tat. i< Way, ;. tésham eshah » 


The wotds ‘prides matram’ W238 ataz. and ‘abhi - satyani ama Uy! waa. Our anthor's translation’ 


 vimanam afar raray, occur in Chandyogya Upa- is “Breathing ence very, ace‘the real. He 
“nishad V. 18.1, These words. remain aS, obscure as is ther’ Real.” 7 i 


a 


eo Ce ee oe ite er &: 7 oo he be 
‘before. : % : ) | soe tae - Pranah QTM does not * miéan “‘bréathing crea- 


5 _.' ‘tures.’. Its literal.meaning is breaths or. senses. Our 
Similasly the words vicchayayati , fgiaata (Fr. _ author generally gives a litéral translation but here - he 


“Up. TY. 3,20) and ‘vicchadayanti =OCh: Up. VIIL.. ‘gives a detivative meaning and it’ is ‘doubtful whether 
10.2: 4) have not been satisfactorily explained. ao pi rainah nian can be heré ma Aes. niean- breathing 


* 
. § 
4 


:’ THIRTEEN PRINCIPAL UPANISHADS.:°° - 


creatures, Even - Prof.” Deussen has - translated it 

” The vital breaths.are the reality and it “is their. 

reality” ee Sues 
eee 8 


e 


- In Srih, Up. 

bed as pranasya pranam YITEy RIAA cakshushah 
“cakshuh qqN; Fs stotrasya srotram wae Wat 
manasah manah wag: aq; that is, the life of the 
“life, the” eye of ‘the eye, | the ear ~ of the | ear 
and the mind of the’mind. The same idea occurs in 
Kena I.Qur. author has rejected our: meaning and 


has translated those. words by “the breathing of the . 


breath, the seeing of the eye, the hearing of the ear,’ 
and the thought of the mind.’ This shows ‘that he 
has not: been able 'to. understand, or has forgotten 
here, the philosophical implication of those passages. 
Brahman cannot be identified with’ the,senses or their 
functions. He is not the eye, nor the. sight, but he js. 
the seer. So with other senses. In this sense Brahman. 
has been called-‘the eye of the eye, the ear of. the ear 
and the mind of the mind’ and so on. x 
7 (Cg) 
- - .Qur author’s translation of IV. 1, 5; 6 1s :— 

“Now Janasruti...said to the attendant, ‘Los! 
j-eart !? ae | 
‘Pray, how is it with Raikva the man with cart ? 
‘As the lower throws of dice all go to the highest 
throw, to the winner, so to this man, whatever “good 


thing creatures do, all goes to him. I. say the. same 


thing of whoever knows what.he khows.’ ”” . 

In a-note the author writes that the attendant's 
‘custom it is contiriually to flatter his master.’ 
.. The’ author has thoroughly misunderstood the 
passage. ; ok & 
. The saying which; our: author attributes to the 
*) attendant ( whose customary ‘business is considered 
‘by our author .to flatter his lord continually) is not 
really-his saying. It was really a: part of the dialogue 
which Janasruti heard at night and reproduced in the 
“morning to his attendant. for enquiry and report. 
The original dialogue is given in IV..1. 2-4 and Jana- 
. sruti reproduces the exact language of its important 
portion in IV. 1” 5, 6..So the translation should 
be “Now Janasruti,,.said: to his attendant..;(I‘heard 


at night ) Lo! you speak as if he. were Raikva;.the 


man with the cart......what he ‘knows’ (IV. 1.5, 6). 


The translation given by our author (and a host” 


of scholars ) is altogether wrong. ~ 
ee (hy. ee 
.: A portion of Ch. Up. VI. 26, 2 is translated thus : — 
“In a pure nature, the traditional doctrines ( smriti ) 
becomes firmly fixed.” _ 7 
Here ‘Smriti’ means ‘memory’ and not “traditional 
doctrines’. At the time.of the composition of the 
Upanishads, the word ‘Smriti.- did not acquire its 
modern technical meaning... en 
a ae ee | 
-. The first) part of Ch. Up. VIII. 4. is translated 
thusim— 9 7 - Oe eres : 
“Now, thé soul ( Atman’) is the bridge ( or dam ), 
the-separation-for keeping these. worlds apart; -Over 


cow 


—_— ~ 


IV. 4. 18 Brahman has been descri-: 


iste } ye YOu 
“speak. (of me) as if I were Raikva the man ‘with the 


715. 


. 
~ 
4 


that bridge ( or. dam ) ‘there cross neither day, nornight,: 
nor old age, nor death, nor sorrow, .nor well-doing,“nor. 
evil-doing., All evils turn.back- therefrom, for. that 
Brahma world is freed from evil” © - 2. 7 3 
- Here ‘the’ translator .has interpreted _ Brahman as 
‘thé principle of separation and he has ‘the. support ‘of 
the majority of the commentators and translators. 
But inmy humble opinion, .the meaning is quite'the 
reverse. Heis the principle,’ not of separation, . but 
of connection ; he -is the.connecting link and unifying 
princple of. the: universe. Brahman has been called 
the bridge (setu) which connects, this world with the 
other world. Even Prof. Deussen -is- constrained to 
‘say that here “We have...in place of the dike that 


- separates the relative parts of the universe, a bridge 


‘. 


(Phil. Up. p. 206). | sn: 3S y 

The Rishi has used. here_ the significant “word 
‘asa mbhedaya’ wa wary, The ‘meaning accepted 
by the majority: is. “for keeping, asunder.” But “this 
meaning seems ‘to be forced.. ‘Bheda’ we ‘means 
‘separation’ ; ‘sambheda’’ -@'Wz means ‘complete 
sépdration? Its‘ negative meaning. will be expressed by 
the. word .. ‘asambheda’ Ag Uz, which may -there- 
fore, mean ‘connection’ or ‘union.’ ee * 
“A similar idea and’ text occur in Br. Up. IV. 4. 23 


that ‘connects the present -with the future world,’ 


. which has been similarly translated by our author, 


, (j) | oa 
Our author's translation’ of: the: first part’ of 
Aitaréya Upanishad is unmeaning and -wrong.- His 
translation is :~—-“( Question’), .Who- is. this one ?( a ) 
( Answer ).. We worship him as the’ Self( Atmah ), (5) 
(Question). Which oneis-the Self? (c) (Answer): 
(He) whereby one sees, or whereby one hears; or where» 
by .one,smells odors, or whereby one articulates: speech; 
or whereby one discriminates the’ sweet -and the 
unsweet ; that. which is heart ( hridaya’) and mind 
(manas)-—that is, consciousness (Samjnana), pérception 
(ajngna.), -discrimination (-vijndna ), |. intelligence 
( prajnana-}), wisdom ( medhas ), insight ( dristi ),. stead- 
fastness’ ( dhriti),’ thought ( mati), ~ thoughtfulness 
(manisa ), impulse (jiiti), memory -(smriti), conception 
(samkalpa), purpose (kratu), life (asu), desire (kama), 
will (vasa). (2). et 2 the a 
. All. these, indeed, ‘are appellations of intelligence 
(prajngna). (e). . . 
~ We shall first consider our author’s translation. 
According to ‘our.outhor, the first question is:—  - 
Who is this one ? ( Vide-the sentence marked ‘a’ > 
- Then the questioner knows about whom he asks 
the question.. He usés the word ‘ayam!3yyq which 
means ‘this one’. He selects.a particular object about 
whom he asks that question. If this’be the’case, why 
should he again ask—‘which is the Self? (Vide the 
sentence marked ‘c’). When a man says ‘which one’, 
he does not assuredly know ‘that one’s When a man‘does 
not know .an object, then and then only he can-ask 
‘which. one” with reference to that unknown one. 
But our inquirer. sdys ‘this one’, therefore ‘he Kriows 
‘which one’ he means. ' Hence: he.-cannot. again’ ask 
‘which one.’ ‘Therefore we cannot accept, our author’s 
translation of the first sentence of the text. This 


2 
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“sentence need. not be split itp. fata: three:.sentences as 
thé author has:done, we may translate it this : — 
“Who is:he ( whom yD we worship saying. es is 
atrnan’ 2 


. As ‘the Spans -of the first: part is* wrong, “the: 


translation of the remaining. portion is: - Necessarily 
wrong. This. portion may be translated. thus :— 

“Which one of these two isthe Self ?—( Is it that ) 

~ by which’ one sees form, by which one hears“ sound, by 

which one-smells odors, . by which :one: utters speech, 


by which ‘ne. distinguishes the. sweet and the not-’. 
sweet ?- (Or jit. iS ‘ that) which is -heart and mind. 


_ that is- consciotisneés:.:......Vasa (4m). 

2 a - (Vide the portion marked (é and ‘a )e 

7 ‘The meaning of the question is this:—- 
-(i)-Are-the sense organs-to be called the Self ? 
/~ Gi) 
the -Self ?.: : 
.The sentence marked 2 as ‘e’ is ne correct rendering 
of the corresponding ~ portion of the text,’ whereas: the 
interpretation oes ea meee and: Max Muiler is 
ae fis, te ; ae, 


Po aes (kK) 


aad 
‘ 


. 
on 


We. ‘uote below a portion of the translation of 


Maitri Upanishad, 11.7 >" . 


‘2 Verily, this soul.....: -wanders: here on ‘earth from 
“body to body,unovercome, as it seems, by the bright or. 
the dark fruits of action. Hé...... is (apparently ) un- 
abiding and a doer in the unreal—he, truly, is nota 
doer and he'is abiding. Verily, he is pure, steadfast, 


and unswerving, ‘stainless, unagitated, eee fixed 


like a spectator,and self-abiding”' (Italics ours). 
_ Jn the first sentence, ‘the author has adapted the 
reading - ‘anabhibhyta - ‘iva’ ( aatraR aa), vaca is 
as it seems.’ 


translated. as . “unovercome, 


passage:. unmeaning and self-contradictory.. The 


meaning extracted: from that reading is that. ‘the Self. 


is really: overcome’ but™ that ‘it seems .to be, unover- 
come’, whereas in the remaining portion it is - ‘said’ that 
the Self is really unchangeable and therefore can never. 
be overcome by the fruits of action. There are. two 


“This: 
reading, thus literally interpreted, .makés a Be keE 


Ori isit-the consciousness that i is to ‘be called. - 
- Vyoman, Brahmavadin, Brahmacharin, Abhipratarin, 


, ways out of this difficulty, -viz.—{i) ‘iva’ (34 )- -may be 


interpreted to mean ‘eva’ (aa) which’ means ‘certainly’ 


and this is not an arbitrary meaning. (ii) 
. still, we may accept the reading ‘abhibhiyamana iva’ 


( afnrrara &q_). which gives a better meaning. This’ 


reading i is found. in many. “manuscripts and: has been’ 

_ adopted by Professor Max Muller arid in the Nirnaya- 
sagat Press Edition - of. the Upanishads. It, means— 
“overcome, as tt’ were.’ The Self is not really over- 
comé but it- seems to‘be overcome. That: this “should 
be the meaning” of the passage, is corroborated by the 
next ‘section (III. ¥) wherein ‘this Self is distinguished 
from another Self who. is really overcome, 


-., 2 oe ae 


We cannot understand why’ our author has reverted 
to the old’ method of translating the word ‘atman’ 


_ (arert) by the word ‘soul’. There is a difference 
; between the ‘soul’.and the ‘Self’, when ‘atman’. (ATT) 


is ‘considered to: be a substance oran ‘object, ‘the use of 
the word ‘soul’ is allowable ; “but if it means a ‘subject’ 


é 


Or better - 


of his knowledge ‘of Sanskrit scriptures. 
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or ‘one’s own self,’ " the use. of this word-is to be’ con- 
demned and the ‘Self j is the word. that must be -used. 


. Stranger still is the rendering of ‘the word ‘adhyatman' 


re WATT) ‘by “with reference to the Self”. In Vedic 


. literature including the Upanishads, it generally means 
“with reference to the body’. 
. surprise any one. 


‘This méaning need not 
The origirial mesnne of . ‘atinan’ 


(wma, ) is ‘body. o . SS hy 
¢ ee (mt). a. 


Our author has no fixed ‘principle of translating: 


- Sanskrit: names, He. writes ‘Bralimna’ (am) for Brahman. 
- (Wa, ) not only. in the nominative, but also in other 
‘cases. But he uses the. basal, words' in the casé of other 


similar words, vizi—atman ‘with its compounds S&man, 


etc. . : 
In‘some places he reanalites ‘rieti’, ‘net (afer afa) 


by. ‘not thus, not so’; in other’places by ‘it.is not this, 


it is not that’, 
For want of, space, we must bring this section of our 


review toa close. © . 
; ’ ( 4 cs ' 
A few thistakes - have ‘crept into the ‘teak through 


oversight ; for - ‘example on ‘page’-195 (line 15) is,. 
printed “The-wind is a Hinkara” ; The word ‘wind! 


_. should be ‘mind’; 


ae ae Cs4 | 

_We cannot corigratulate the author on- the extent 
“The, well- 
known couplet .giving the names of ten . principal 
Upanishads is quoted from Babu Stischandra Basu’s 
Catechism. of Hinduism, It is the goth verse of the 
Muktikopanishad in which the, ndmes ofall. the ee 


shads, are given. 


wt . . ( a )- 7 . re 
The’ translation 4s followed « ae a classified’. and 


annotated bibliography, which-is very valuable, though 
it is not free from -mistakes. The books:mentioned in 


* 


the wath line on 1 page 475 have not been -published. 


—( 6)" 


“Our author :is unnecessarily .. harsh upon Prof; 
Max Muller. He has been- misjudged . and miss 


represerited.. With reference to Max Muller’ 's translation 
-he writes :— | | ot 
a ” °C But 
matter, which was added by::the translator for the. 
_ sake of greater intelligibility, yet, which in violation of 


it is “added” Sth considerable septs 


modern rules of scholarly procedure is left anatie, 


rentiated fromthe actnal text. tc 


It is an exaggeration. Our outhor contitiies — 
“In this.very work the’ translator has declared the 
inherent difficulties of translating’ the Upanishads, e. g. 
‘These-it is impossible'to render in any translation ; 
nay, *they hardly deserve to be translated? : (Vol. I, p. 
132 )” (Ztalics ours), 


‘This passage is a- misrepresentation. The sentence 


_quoted irom Max Muller’s: translation and detached 
. from the context, gives an altogether. false impression. 


From what, our atithor has written ‘and quoted, every 
Ohe will tinderstand’ that the words ‘these’ and: ‘they’ 


” 
“ 


4’ 


(which we have italicised ‘in the above quotation ), - 
- referto the Upanishads and that Max Muller was of - 
opinion that the Upanishads could not be translated ;7 


nay, they hardly deserved to be translated. , 
. But thisis not the truth.-What Max Muller says 
there (Vol. I, page 132) has‘reference not to the Upa- 
nishads but to the plays on some Sanskrit words which 
cannot be, reproduced in any: other . language. ‘With a 


. view to. making the meaning of -Max Muller clear, . 


we quote below the.principal portion of what. he 
wrote on the subject :— ot i 
, “But...we are told that abstinence is. the same as 
certain sacrifices ; and this is shown, not by arguments 
but by a number of very far-fetched plays -on words. 


These it is impossible to vender_in any translation, 


nay, they hardly -deserve being, translated. Thus 
‘abstinence is said to be identical with sacrifice ‘yajna’, 
because ‘yo jandta’ ‘the who knows’ has. a certain 
similarity with ‘yajna’, “Jshta, another ‘kind of 
sacrifice, is compared with eshana search; sattra,ana 
with saz, the true, the Brahman and ¢rayana protection; 
mauna, silence with “xanana’ meditating ( which may 
be right ), azaskavana, fasting with ‘as’ to perish and 


‘aranyayana, a hermit’s life with ‘eva,’ ‘nya’ and 
: * ———— i > 
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ways 
‘dyana’, going to the two lakes ‘Ava’. and ‘Nya,’ which 
are believed to exist.in the legendary world of Brahman” 
(Volpe Tee Et ee a 

The contention of Max Muller is that the plays on 
words described above cannot. be. described in. any 


‘other language and in fact,.do not deserve to be 


translated. But the mutilated quotation combined with 
Dr. Hume’s remarks gives an altogether ‘erroneous 
idea of Max Muller’s views. Half-truths are more 
dangerous and mischievous than even downright 
falsehoods. | . me 
ae oe ae 
The bibliography is followed by” two indexes both 
> 


of which are useful... ’ 

‘In spite of the defects, the book. is a useful produc: 
tion. The author has tried to translate literally, every 
sentence, every phrase and even every particle, when- 
ever-he could do so. - It will be invaluable to those who 
‘wish to read the Upanishads.in the original. But: the 
translation, being.too. literal and technical, may not. be 
appreciated by the general readers... . 

. MAHESH, CHANDRA GHOSH, © 
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R. Rushbrook Williams is now the Director 
‘of the Central Bureau of Information of 
the Government of India, and his annual 


digest of Indian events,’ with its useful maps, . 


x charts and appendices, has by this time become 
“quite a feature of current political literature. The 


Secretary of State’s and the Government of. 


India’s Despatches on Punjab*affairs, summary 
of the Esher.Committee’s Report, Election Statis- 
tics, Instriictions to Governors, and the Resolu- 
tion changing the Congress creed, are among 
the appendices. The price, as usual, is extreme- 
ly low, being Re. 1 only. Inspite of the inevitable 
defects of such annual publications written from 
the official point of view, and unable, from their 
very nature, to take a long perspective, on- the 
whole it must be said to the credit of Mr, Rush- 
brook Williams that he has performed his task 
as conscientiously as could be expected under 
the circumstances, and. with’ a considerable 
degree of success. The most serious omission 
that we notice is acomparative statement of 
the total Government expenditure on education, 
sanitation, 
police, showing the proportion of public revenu- 
es spent during the year under each head. This, 
it may be safely presumed,will make all his 
' special pleading superfluous, for it will show at 
‘aglance how the proportions are reversed in 
_ the case of every other civilized Government,, 
figures for which, for convenience of comparsion 


90%-11 - * 


fe-aimiy and thé navy, and the | 


and illustration, should be given 
with those for India. ahi 
' The-Foreword is encouraging. ee ee 
“India has recently witnessed the ‘most: remarkable 
peaceful” revolution of modern .times. .The spirit of 
autocracy to which she has for long been accustomed, 
is henceforth to give place to the’spirit of responsibility. 
“Such a change cannot but be. productive, at least for 
the moment, of uneasiness and of. misapprehension 
on the part of many. The minds of men are disturbed, 
and it may belong before .the country attains tran- 
uility. None the less the stir which now manifests 
itself is the stir of new ,life. Ancient barriers are 
crumbling before the ‘desire for national unity, pride in 


sidé by side 


. India’s past is giving place to hope for India’s ‘future. 


Despite all the difficulties that beset her path, no one 
who studies with impartial eye the progress: which she 
has achieved of late, can doubt that this future will be 
great indeed.” aaa 


The book begins with an account of the: 


alliance between Bolshevism and Islam which 
Jed to the failure of the Anglo-Persian Agree- 
ment. . - 

“There can be no doubt that for sometime the 
Afghans have cherished the. idea of a gieat Islamic 
Federation of the states of~ Central Asia, Khiva, 
Yokhara, Ferghana, and Turkistan, under their owh 
aegis.” : : : My 

We know th . : 
they ‘have entered.into treaty relations with all 
their neighbouring. countries, and have sent’ 


ay 


at since the above was written,” 


~ 


& 
£ 
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political - -thissions-- and. stidents to— ‘Europe. - 


The -Mahsud- expedition,- ore-is shocked and 
surprised to learn, cost our Goveriiment nearly 
twentyfive crores of rupees, and we had also 
to pay a heavy cost in lives, forthe: enemy resist- 
‘ed ‘“with a determination and. cotirage ‘which 
‘has rarely, .if ever, been encountered by our 


vaunted efficiency of ‘the Indian arty, 
‘brought face to face with facts, proved to bé 
illusory, probably because nothing © 
_be expected of foreign-led mercenaries. As ‘a 

result of this expedition, a further extension of 
' the strategic railway in the Khyber Pass ‘has. 


-been-undertaken, and ‘definite steps have been - 


taken. to dispose of the old accusation that it 
was the policy of the British administration. to: 
‘emasculate’ the people of India ‘by depriving 


them of ‘opportunities for training in the. use of 
ijersating 


‘arms.’ — And. “here we = ye the. 
admission : . ; 


“Daring the war the opening of the - Indide De: 


etter could | 


’ degree. 
troops in frontier” operations,”’. and the.much- - e 


when ~ 
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Sacrificing. © labours fom South ‘Africa, to his 


mot ther-land. - 


. The chaptet ‘on the’ Cases of Public Unieadi- 
ness begins as follows : Pe eS 


ar ha 


~ “During the: year 1920, "teed. has been. diitnessed 
in 1 Tadia the growth of.racial ‘aniniosity in ,very ‘serious. 
This lamentable result must ‘be ascribed i in 
the main to-two causes, the. first beiig the aftermath ‘of 


the ;Punjab ° disturbances ; the “secorid, the » “post-war 


séttlement with Turkey.” = "There can be little -question 
that, had it been possible to satisfy ‘public opinion in. 
regard to the-Punjab occurretices,” the non-cooperation’ 


-movement would have -failed throughout the. country 


at-large, ~ What made “that ‘movement ‘so. formidable, 
despite its almost fantastically impracticable. character 
was the gradual attraction, ‘arround. this‘ nucleus, of a 


/floating mass of Indian sentiment, -both Muhammadan’ 


and Hindu, which’ had been’ aroused on ‘account of. the 
Punjab affair”. pale 


* Referring . to* a: section” ‘of advanced Muhair- 
‘madans whose’ opinions’ weré: Sa a and 


‘ pro-Turkish, the author-says : 


fence Force to. Indians of thé’ educated: classes did not’. 
ae a very appréciable response ; but: it. must be ~ 


ankly stated that-in the press: of - wartime “no -parti- 
cular pains’ were taken to thake a success’-of what: 


military opinion © ‘generally fcoeee as a eyed ; 
- the Khalif.” . 


experiment.” 
Again, reference i is wade to the critics -who 


discovered in the Esher Committee's ‘Report, 
“an attempt to deprive India 6f control of her 


own forces’ and to make them’a_ tool. fot’ 


Imperial aggression in Central Asia,” ” and this 


is followed by the admission that, 


Unfortunately, the _phrasédlogy of certain were 
of-the Report combined with some isolated obiter dicta 
‘anessential to the main-project, was” suchas’ to. lend 
these suspicions an air of veérisimilitude::.... Under. no 
circumstances, of course, tan Indian. political leadei's 
‘be expected to look with favour upon any policy which 


seems, howeyer remotely, either to deprive the Indian 


Goyernment over which they have legitimate’ aspira- 
tions for control, “of-unfettéred direction ‘of the «Indian 


’ Army; or -to hint at the: possible ‘employment - of’ 


‘Indian forces for ends in’ waen India herself is’ but 
partly concerned,” | 


The author proceeds - allude ¢ to. “the lament:. 


‘able strain-which has -béen placed upon the 
ties of. affection [-Heaven. Save the mark !.] 
between India and certain other parts-of the 
Commonwealth” and to the ‘“inreasonably anti- 
ee spirit which now seems -to’.be animating 

a ‘portion of the Europeon population. of the’ 
. “colony in question [Ikenia].”" Nowhere do-we 
“find any evidence of the: frank ‘recognition of 


the palpable fact, that so long as Indians are not- 


* 


é 


“Little by’little this. section had  saiesedee in ‘arous- 
ing the bulk of ‘the Muhammadan community in India; 


‘uneducated as well as educated, to.a lively if nebulous 


apprehension that the Cliistian powers. of -the world 
were about to perpetrate SP preston of some: “kind upork: 


. This belief was piecipieated bye ‘a rer of 
influential sections of ‘English and American 
opinion, that the Turks should be expelled from 
Constantinople and reduced, to the status dfa 


.fourth-rate Power,’ and’-we may add ‘that at the 


date .of . writing’ this'review, the. . English 
attitude, inspite of.much’ political : camouflage, 
has been’ clearly exhibited in the alarm created 
by the terms of .the- Franco-Kemalist treaty, 
which is so much more favourable to the Angoray 
Govérnment than the British people would like 
itto be. In* this-way was accomplished “what 
the small pan-Islamic section of Indian Muham- 


' madans had-long attempted but with moderate 
- success to achieve, namely, .the- consolidation. 


‘well -as Sunni, 


‘treated ‘in ‘their own country--in.a -spirit of- 


‘absolute equality and justice—in other: words,.so 
long as India is not self-governing, for . under no 
‘other conditions can justice and:. equality-- be 
practically obtained however much they may: bé 
preached in theory—India ‘can, never. expect fair 
treatment, abroad. Probably itis:this conviction 
fat has“led Mr, Gandhi. een shis self 


of the whole of Indian Muslim, opinion, Shiah-as 
into a: united front for: the, 
‘Support of Turkey’s-catise.” - 

- “It should be dbserved that the eles enee of the 
Khilafat agitation with the excitement over the Punjab 
disturbances was an extremely serious matter for the 
Indian Government, " aig 


‘No wonder then that Lord Chelmsford ee 


2 It 


.xed to it in his Council sptech-as “this most 


foolish of all foolish schemes.” Says ‘the author : 


“Mr, Gandhi with his remarkable influence over 
the ‘masses, and the Ali Brothers with their appeal 
fo thé. militant, fervour | of, their co-religionists, 


ned up-and down. the country in pursuit of theif 


ed intention of bringing Government to the stool 
of réperitanee peodens a. eanpelen of ae 
non- -cooperation.”” | rr 


Mr: -Rushbrook Williams “has. howevei the 


frankness to admit that this campaign -was 


remarkable, and ‘throughout avoided even the 


— 
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suggestion of conflict with the forces of law .and_ 


order.’ Summing up the practical results of. 





non-cooperation, the author says 


“ They have failed to persuade more than .a frac- 
tional proportion of the title-holders to surrender 
their titles, or of lawyers to resign their practice. But 
on the other hand.they have been successful in. causing 
educational dislocation to a considerable degree, and. 
in preventing any member of the Left Wing. National- 
ist Party frorn gaining, a séat in the new councils. 
Wherever Mr. Gandhi has madehis appearance, 

there for the moment has the progress of educational 
work been seriously interrupted. His hold upon the 
student mentality. is great, ‘for they are a class to 


whom his idealism and frank.appeal to the other- 


regarding emotions prove naturally attractive.” +. 

Official. institutions, it is admitted, “give no 
scope for that traditional intimacy between. 
master: and pupil, teacher. and taught, which 
India so well understands, and thus could offer 
no leadership calculated to counteract . -Mr,. 
Gandhi’s immense magnetism.” a, eek 

The author’s character sketch of the “two 
remarkable personalities” of Messrs. Tilak and 
Gandhi is interesting, specially in view of the 
admission that “to these outstanding person- 
~alities, both of whom’. identified themselves 
“practically it not explicitly with different aspects. 


of the Nationalist programme, the Moderates 


had no figure of similar importance to oppose.” » 


As regards: Mr. Gandhi, this is what the 
author says: , x 3 


‘It has often been remarked that every - Indian, 
no matter how Westernised, will ever retain in ‘his 
heart of. hearts a reverence’ for asceticism. Even 
educated Indian gentlemen who play a prominent part 
in ptblic life-cherish before them the ideal of worldly 


(oes) 
with regard to Mr. Tilak; due to the latter’s’ 
disapproval of the non-cooperation movenient, 
will appear from-the following extract : ? 

’ “In striking contrast with Mr. Gandhi” must be 


- placed the other great figure still occupying the stage 


of Indian politics during the’ period under review, the 
late Mr.. Tilaks Mr..Tilak, worthy [one is. disposed 
to enquire since how long has: he. been so.in the 
official estimate ?] representative of a class which had 
builded empires and overthrown dynasties, belonged 
to the hereditary .intellectual aristocracy of Maha- 
rashtra. He stood for Brahmin supremacy over 
India and for Brahmin control. of India’s destinies, 
A ruthless antagonist, a ‘bold and subtle fighter, 
throughout his lifetime a perpetual’ thorn in the side 
of the administration, he retained to the last a unique 
hold upon the intellectual aristocracy of India. - Where 
Mr. Gandhi appealed to the masses [ this is where he 
came to be more dangerous to ‘the official imagination 
than Mr. Tilak ], tothe simple, to the uneducated; 
Mr.- Tilak based his’ strength upon the traditional 
dominance of the Brahmin aristocracy. During the 
early part of the period ynder review a tacit struggle 
was waged between the idedls and the methods for 
which each of these leaders stood. As long as Mr; 


_Tilak-was alive, the success of Mr. Gandhi's appeal 
- to the educated classes long remained’ in doubt. 


Mr. 
Tilak’s influence was always sufficient to prevent the 
spread of the non-cooperation movement among -the 
Deccani Brahmins who from the commencement have 
been the brain of militant Indian nationalism. But 
when the hand of death removed ‘him in August 1920, 


the way was cléar for the consolidation of Mr. Gandhi's 


influence over the whole country.” 


The electorate which has been’ newly created 
under the Reforms scheme, and as to which so. 


_many doubts: were expressed by reactionary 


politicians in England, was, according to the 


author, ‘quite capable, even at this early stage 
inits education, of making up its mind upon. 
questions in which it was -intimately concerned } - 


~fenunciation and retirement to the practice of indivi- 
‘dual austerities. Furthermore, the insistence of Mr.° 


keen to be dominated by his sway, can.rarely be found 
to resist the appeal. which he makes to their innermost 
heart,” - - 


_ The change in the official angle of. -vision 


and in fact, gave ‘its vote with business-like 


precision to candidates who annotfnced_their 


intention of dealing with local grievances.” The 
author is full of praise for the non-official mem- 
bers of the. Councils. 


& e *. 5 x * « 4 a" 
. The non-official members of the Legislative Assems. 


bly and-of.the Council of State, who now control an 
absolute majority over any number of votes which 
Government can possibly command, have throughout , 
revealed a sense of responsibility, of sobriety and of 


might well have courted and sought popularity among 


‘advanced sections of opinion in.India. by refusing utterly 


ee ere i 
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legistature rose superior.” - 
One wonders if all this panegyric is not due to 
the extremists’ avoidance of the councils as useless 


the~State; To*this temptation the: members of the - 


~ R rs . 


Shows, and if half of it is well deserved,’ India - 
has a right-to expect that military’‘and political ~ 


charges, which absorb the ‘major portion of’ the 
revenue, will forthwith be thrown open’ to 
discussion in the councils’ and will be made to 


“review contains a good deal 


‘and low, of that department and we are deliber- - 
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on, the acti“! 
vities of the agricultural: department. We have 
mixed in private life with many officials,- high 


ately of opinion that it considers its principal 
business to be touring and-report-writing, and _ 


depend upon the voting of grants by the’ legis-- that the glowing descriptions of its achieve-» 


-latures.. Moreover ‘India must have alréady 
become fit: for full parliamentary government | 


if, as the author says, 


i - = a - 


/ ‘“The first session of the tefornied Parliament of 


/ india has more than justified the faith displayed’ in 


’ 


_ to. notice in the course of this review.” ° 00, 
. We write this on the day the royal ‘visitor . 
has larided in Bombay; and we.-have ocular - 


‘formula that.agricultural. 


the capacity of Indians by Mr. Montagu and. Lord 
Chelmsford, It.hag shown that the. process of entrust: 
ing; responsibility to Indian statesmen calls out. in 
return.a rare degree’ of. capacity for discharging the. 
obligations which that responsibility entails,” and “the 


majority of those who have come to the headquarters 


of Government ‘as elected members of the Imperial 


Legislative Council have been men who from:-their - 


intellectual calibre and their moral earnestness‘ would 


e 


. have dorie credit to any country.” - 


_“The shadow -of Amritsar,” as the Duke of 
Connaught has: said, “has lengthened over ‘the 
fair face of India,’ and- the’ non-coopérators 
have announced their intention of boycotting 
the Prince of Wales. , ae 


.- “The mere. fact that such a proposal could be 


trooted publicly,” rightly says the: author, “revealed © 


how deeply Indian opinionhas béen ‘agitated by ‘the 
unfortunate accurrences which wé Have’ had’ occasion 


fa . ’ 


demonstration of thecompletenegs of the boycott 
in the town where ‘we live, and na. doubt: the 


same has been the case almost everywhere'else 


in India. Nor is the popular apathy difficult to 


understand.. The, Prince will mix intimately ~ 


only with his white countrymen and country- 


women at social parties, dinners, ‘races, and 
sports; he will see a few bejewelled. Rajas and. 
_ Nawabs'and enioy their lavish Hospitality ; a few - 


dark-skinned Ministers and exeé¢utive councillors 
willhave the. privilege of. being granted inter- 


- views ; but the people at large will-have to keep 


‘at a safe distance, and perhaps be greeted with 
a few .baton charges into the bargain if they 
press.too close to. the. royal person.: The Visit 
will thtis serve to emphasise -our_political sub- 


jection and humiliate our self-respect:by bringing ~ ‘ 
‘home to us the fact that we are strangers in our 
.own land, while the hard-earned. money of the 


poor taxpayer will be spent like water in idle 


shows and vain displays. See 
". Coming now ‘to .the chapter on Economic 


Life; we find a repetition of the favorite official 
prosperity,-and conse- 


quently Indian “finance, resolves itself into 


_ 


‘ments are seldom capable of.being translated” 


from paper to practice. There are of course 
~€xceptions, especially with regard to crops in 


which European merchants are interested, but | 
otherwise the:départment has- yet to: justify its 


existence. It has done absolutely nothing, for 
instance, to devise means for the mitigation of 


. the ravages of the water-hyacinth, which has 


become the most formidable .enemy to..-agricul- 
ture in large tracts of Bengal. 


“India has a larger area iinder sugarcane than any 


other country. in the world, in fact, she has nearly ‘half. 


the world’s acreage ; none the less her normal output is | 


but one-fourth of the world’s cane-sugar supply.” 


We know there was a Sugar Commission, but% 


it had‘no definite proposals to make. We hear. 


, of masses of valuable information being collected! 
by this bureau and that, but they do the agricul- . 


turist in his-village home little good,- though 


talists'and adventurers. ~. ta3 


- “Tf only the central and provincial Departments ‘of | 
. Agriculture.can be expanded: proportionately to the 


-magnitude of the task beforé‘them, the future 


prosper- 
ity of India may"be regarded'as assured.’ eee. 


- But'mere expansion, ”. which ‘means further 
expenditure.of money on staffing and establish- . 
_ment, willnot do. Means must be devised for 


bringing the practical benefits of improved 
methods hometo the villager, and|these methods 
must ‘be such as to be within the limited -resour-. 


they aré sometimes‘exploited by the foreign capi- 


ces ofthe average cultivator. “In many places. 


the cultivator has already learnt to.look on the. 


agricultural expert as a friend and..a guide,” . 


says Mr. Rushbrook Williams. This is certain: 
ae fancy picture,- so far as Bengal, is concern- 
ed, at . 
"Since the large majority of Indian cultivators are 
wholly or partly illiterate, themethods of conveying 


information. which are ,im ‘vogue throughout: more - 


.advanced countries, such as leaflets, circulars; and 


oy ons 


_lectures, cannot be relied upon to produce the desired 7 


effect exactly.” ~ a a a ee ee oe 
‘Wherever, possible, ocular, demonstrations are 
resorted to ;and for this purpose, Government seed 
an@ demonstration farms, implement depots, and the 
like, are employed. © But the. most convenient means of 
assuring the agriculturists that suggested improvement 
can be carried out by themselves, is the employment 


of small plots in his own field for demonstration purpos- . 


es. The'whole question.of demonstration therefore 


resolvés itself. into the’ provision. of an adequate and . 


~ <. 


properly trained staff organised upon lines dictated by 
experience,” .. 4 i ; 

We have seen something of these seed depots, 
and heard more of the demonstrationjfarms, and 


we have every reason to suspect that if the ac-. 


tivities of the department be transferred from 


these show places to the fields of the cultivators, 


7” 


_ ment playing an active 


_‘the so-called improvements will in manly . cases 
fail to materialise, except-at acost which is posi- 
. tively prohibitive. ° eo. 


With regard to industries, the book says, 

Hitherto the difficulty has been that without 
active support on the part of. the administration, few 
Indian industries except those based upon some’ 
natural monopoly could hope to make headway against 
the organised competition .of Western countries j.and 
until the war served to change prevalent ideals as to 


the function of the State in. relation to industry, there ‘ 


was a tendency to allow matters to follow their natural 
economic course. In justice to the Indian adminis- 
tration-it must. be stated that sometime prior to the war 
certain attempts to encourage Indian industries by' 
means of pioneer factories and Government subsidies, 
were effectively discouraged from Whitehall. (Italics 
ours. ) Fortunately experience gained in the war 
has effectually demonstrated the necessity of Govern- 
part in the industrial develop- 
ment of India.” ; 


_ Mr. Rushbrook Williams repeats the asser- 
tion this year that in the ‘economic storm’ (an 
euphemism for famine ) of 1918-19, “there was 
a marked and impressive absence of visible signs 
of distress.’’ Wesknow how much such state- 
ments are at variance with . facts, and what 
value to'place on them, for we have seen : some- 
thing of the distress that prevailed. Fortun- 
ately he does not display similar * official heart- 
lessness in dealing with “the gigantic problem ’ 
of Indian poverty,” and is Jess cocksure.in the 
following passage than he was last year. 


‘It is therefore impossible to settle with exactness 
the problem, which is constantly propounded in the 
public press, whether the massés of India. are becom- 
ing poorer under British. rule. ‘Phe evidence to the 
contrary is apparently very strong, even if it be 
indirect,” ope? nan , 

As to the fact of Indian poverty itself, apart | 
from the, question of its growing acuteness, 
there isno want of recognition in this volume. 
‘The ordinary margin of subsistence of the cul- 
tivating classes is probably smaller in India 
than in any other country with an equal claim 
to civilization,” “the average cultivator is poor 
and helpless toa degree’to which . Europe can 
afford little parallel,” ‘‘the poverty which now. 
hangs likea miasma over so large a part of” 
India”’—these are some of. the passages which 
occur here and there in the book. - oo 

We admit that labour in India is inclitted to 
be slovenly in its work, andis often untrained 
and inefficient, and that two or three times. the 


number of men are’ feqiired per spindlé and ~ 


loom unit as compared with European countries, 
and that labour prefers long hours: with lax 
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discipline than shorter hours with strict disci- 
pline; and is moreover irregular in attendance. 
Itisalsotrue that — - = ~ 

_ “the efficiency of the Indian workmari must be 
raised considerably before he can turn out as good 
work as his rival overseas.’ - 5 * 


- Part of the Indian’ labourer’s defects, how- 
ever, must be attributed to the climate, and 
part alsoto the social system, as well as his 
strong family ties, which is not a bad feature 
in itself. ; | ; 


“But before very -much progress can be made in 
ameliorating the lot of the Indian labourer, some 
systematic attempt must be made to give him sufficient 
education to enable him to ‘perceive his own interest 
more clearly than is the case at present.” - 


Itis admitted that. . : 


“The strikes throughout the year have been pre- 
dominantly economic.‘in origin, and in most cases 
directly caused by the fact that wages have lagged 
seriously behind prices in their upward course.” -, 


But Lord Chelmsford’s strong appeal to the 
capitalists, mostly European, seems’ to have’ 
fallen on deaf ears. 

- “I would earnestly impress upon employers the 
necessity for sympathetic consideration of ‘the claims 
of Labour...... Workers are‘ beginning to demand. not 
merely the right to live‘in comfort, but a living interest 
in their work. This is a claim that must be taken 
seriously, and I see no reason why we should not make 
our new start abreast of the most advanced European 

countries.” ; - ; oO ee 

Thirty per cent of the Hindu population be- 
long to the depressed classes, and out of every 
ten Hindus, three are treated as beyond the pale 
of ‘decent society. Particularly on the west 
coast, some of the restrictions that encompass, 


these unfortunates ‘are almost incredible. 


_ “The disabilities extend at present to the minutest. 
operations of daily life, and a labourer or small farmer 
belonging to the depressed classes is continually .a 
loser'in buying his ordinary purchases or ‘in disposing - 
of his produce, through “his inability to enter a shop 
of even t.4 9ass through many of the streets - where the 


shopkeepers live.” : . 

The “growing class-consciousness of the depressed 
castes in.India isa feature which is ‘full of hope ; but 
if not properly guided it will cause arixiety in the future. 
ree On the whole, however, the tendency towards com- 
bination, whether for the formulation of grievances or- 
for the initiation of collective bargaining, which has been 
a noticeable feature of the poorer classes -of India 
during the year under Teview, is as potent for good 
in-rural areas as it is among the urban proletariat, in’ 
which sphere it is better known by the title of- trades 
unionism,” ase , a . 

Next we come to the ' problem of education,. 
as to the need of which the writer grows eloqu- 
ent, probably because he is ‘conscious that he 
will have to enter into a hopeless defence of the 
military expenditure of the Government which - 
leaves so little’ for the nation-building depart- 
tents of edueation and sanitation, 


‘ 
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«tt willbe cealised that the uplift of the Indian 
'people, economic, physicil, and moral, really resolves: 
itself into the question of education. 
tion,. the “labourer, whether rural ‘or urban, will 
continue as at present poor and helpless, with little 
incentive to self-help. Without. education] hygienic 
progress among the masses is impossible, and social 
reform a-vain delusion. India’s-educational problems, 
framed as they are upon a Gargantuan’ scale, must 
find their solution’ writ proportionately- large. Ex- 
penditure-to a figure hitherto undreamt must be,faced 
courageously and speedily; For without education; 
Iedia .will_be confronted in: no long tinie with that 
cracy, omnipotent but irresponsible.” | a . 
Yes, -expenditure on a scale hitherto un-- 
dreamt must -be faced courageously, But -it:. 
would be nothing short of midsummer: madnéss 
_to suppose that all the mint of money--that is 
required can be squeezed -out of the poorest. 
peasantry -in the. world. The path -of true 
courage lies in reducing the bloated: military 
expenditure to reasonable proportions, so as’ 
to find the money necessary for the educational 
and sanitary. needs of the people. The- people 
must live to be defended, and ‘progress, not the 
mere maintenance of order, must be- accepted: 
as. the fundamental policy of every Government: 
calling itself: civilized. But all:thatthe author: 
has to say about the: popular demand - for: a 
larger share of the Govertiment revenue to. be 
spent on education is “it is not easy to see how 
the figure. can be ‘substantially increased.” - All. 
his courage fails when the extravagant expendi-: 
ture on defence and the maintenance of law and 
order is*called into’ question, and. he: becomes 
the most commonplace of official. apologists. 
* “The only method’ by which the ideal of nationhood: 
can spread among. her [India’s] vast population, is 
through a genuine system of national education, which 
shall-enlist in the work of nation-building’ the generous 
j emotions of. [ndian.-youth....At present the schools. 
have-:no spiritual life which touches a. boy’s innermost 


‘being,;and contain nothing which may..satisfy- his . 


infiermost desires,..it-is of.the: first importance that. 


| the structure of secondary education should-be sound. 


and well-balanced. Unless this is the case in India, 
the major portion even of those boys who pass through 
the full secondary course must necessarily enter the 
world with’ no training for-citizenship; with uninformed 
ideals and with: no. aspirations: save~ those eonnected 
with personal gratification.” _ : n° 2, : 
: All thisis very goodto hear; but the fact 
Yemains that’ even prize books and magazines 
are censored by the Educational Department, 
and the best way to enlist the generous emo- 
tions of Indian youth.in the work of nation- 


building “has been discovered tq liein the proserip-'- 


- 


tion of magazines like ‘the Probashi and the 
Modern ‘Review , and in‘some cases, prohibiting. 
them from attending’ meetings addressed .by. 
patriotic leaders: respected throughout the 
‘country and from showing honour to.them. : 
’- We regret to havetoconfess, from' our person 
al experience; that one obstacle to female educa: 


-” 
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Without educa... 


mission reported, 


supfeme.peril of modern states, an uninférmed demo-. 


minded classes in-India.’’. 
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tion lies in ‘the peculiar dangers and difficulties”; 


which “surround young women who set out’ 


to’ teachia lonely, village: schools.” . ‘The fact 
has to be faced,’”’. the Caleutta‘University Com- 


rudiments of respect ‘and .chivalry towards 


Mr. Rushbrook-Williatns wants. to “rehabili- 


-tate the- police in the~eyes. of the educated 
public in India,” but he considers this to be © 


dificult -owing to “the tense atmosphere. of 


“that until men. learn the, 


- women who are not- living in. zenana, any- | 
thing like a service of women teachers will be 
impossible.” ; 


rh 


‘rat 


excitements which has pervaded the politically-.- 


. 


. 1 


“Public opinion still tends ‘to look upon the: police. 


man as the symbol of ‘oppression and restraint.”: . 
“ To those who, like us, have seen the doings: 


of the Gurkha military police with their own 


eyes—and the editor of this magazine knows — 


that the writer of these lines’ is not a_ political 
agitator, nor in sympathy: with extremist ideals, 
but a:sober man occupying responsible position 
in ‘society—public opinion in. this matter. is 
thoroughly justified, and not in'the least. degree 
exaggerated.. The fact, is, that the policeman is 


here to enforce ideals. which are diametrically 
-at variance with the ideals of a. people on their . 
- way to democratic, selfigovernment, and lence 


the inevitable conflict between the people and 
the police. Se me: 
_ "Tt is’ difficult to ‘see how the ~ policeman could 
ever: become in: India, what he.-has for so long .been 


- in England, the friend’ and sérvant' of the individual 


citizen.” . 


-~ In India; the policeman is literally the servant. 
‘of the: European or Eurasian passerby, but.the 


ps 


master of his own countrymen who may.happen - 


‘to have dealings with him.’ This is known. to 


the executive authorities;, and. what is more, 
meets with their secret approval, whatever :-may 
be said in Government-reports to the. contrary. 
It is dlmost.no exaggeration tosay that every 
Indian genfleman, at one' time: or other 


‘ 


life, has had occasion to feel this.. ~ : 


7 


in his. - 


“The police acted_with great restraint, but were . 


ultimately compelled to fire, inflicting a few.casualties.’”’ 


This déscription exactly sums up the official . 


attitude in regard to firing by the police on an 


unarmed and usually, inoffensive mob,. and. by- 


way of justification Mr. -Rushbrook Williams 
draws upon’ his imagination to show that 


‘ Indian mobs are frequently armed with heavy 


bludgeons which render,a baton charge ineffect- 


ivé for the purpose of dispersing them, though 


they are quite effective in European countries, 
where the people are more virile, less law-abiding’ 
aid more pugnacious, besides possessing aris 


and-other lethal weapons.. With regard to- the | 


outbreak of Gooridaism in Calcutta, the ‘author, 
says ! O% ee ~The 
' “Publi¢ opinion: being aroused, it ayas possible 
for the police to deal.with the outbreak in a firm and 
thorough-guing manner,” - . 


23 
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tual to ‘them in all cases: unconnected with 0 the,,best’ possible advantage .by. British .adminis- 
politics,” . _ \ «s+. |", > feators... Hence it is that the existing institutions 

Referring to the decline of anarchy; the anthor of local self-government are to a considerable 
Says : seer Gs _-° . degree alien from the ‘spirit of the people and 


“The spirit ofthe time has indeed changed greatly 
and young idealists,. similar >to those who all teo 
often represented the flower- of youthful patriotism in 
. Bengal,-can-now find an outlet .for their energies 
which is more. profitable at ‘once for India and for 
themselves than the pursuit of anarchical crime.” 

The Jail Committee was appointed in 1919 
to investigate the whole question of prison 
administration and toured round the world and 
their recommendations .are ‘said to be likely to 
have ‘ far-reaching effects. -The progressive 
abandonment of the Penal Settlement in the 
Andamans has been decided upon but it does 
not appear from the volume under review 
that. anything has been done to bring ‘the 
prison. regulations with respect to political 
_ Offenders in harmony with those of other 
civilized countries. They are likely to. form, 
as things are, at. present, an important and 
“numerically large portion of the jail popula- 
tion for sometime to come and. .they. should 
always be treated as first class misdemeanants - 
and nothing should be done to humiliate them 
in the eyes of others. a a” 

The publication of the Archeological Reports 
of Southern India as. well as books like those 
of Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji and others left 
no excuse for'the false history so long circulated 
by official: agencies abotit the prevalence. or 
otherwise of self-governing institutions in pre-. 
“British India, and we are glad to find that 
Mr. .Rushbrook Williams has not fallen into 
the ustial official errors in this respect, for he 
says: “ — . 

“Historically speaking, the institutions of local 
self-government in their present form are a creation 
of the British rule; but there is no doubt that for 
centuries prior to the foundation of that rule, indi- 
genous institutions framed for ends not dissimilar 
both existed and worked. During the anarchy of: the 
18th century, they were in a large measure destroyed | 


ly allotted-to them. In .consequence the institutions ~- 
of local self-government-in India have in large measure 
failed to-enlist the: services of that class of public- 
spirited men, conscious of their ability to wield power 
when it is entrusted to thém, upon which the system 
depends so largely for its success in England and 
America,........Up to the present, it is not.unfair to say 
municipalities and district boards have proved them- 
selves apathetic because the powers entrusted to them 
have been as a rule insignificant.”. 


Elsewhere .it is truly said, ‘financial impo- 
tence.goes far. to .explain'the apathy:shown by’ 
members” of the.District Boards. - 

We shall close-our review with the following 
extract about village selfgovernment :. 
+ “Tn certain parts of India, -village self-government 
has now attained.a considerable degree of development 

_with the result that what may be called the civic con- 
sciousness of the. population has been greatly increased. 
In other parts of India, ‘such as ‘in Bengal, village 
self-government has been backward.” - a 

From what we know on this subject, we may 
say that the backwardness is partly due to ‘the 
selection of the wrong men, to the natural reluc: 
tance.of the most respectable element in -the 
villages to establish too close a relation with 
the police whose reputation in village éociety 

is none of the best, and also to the fact that in 
political matters the President of,the village 
Punchayet is expected to play the part of a spy 
and go agaivst. popular opinion “and court _ 
social opprobrium. Village self-government, like 
self-government in urban areas, must be absolute- 
ly unfettered and voluntary -to be thoroughly 
successful, : 

. POLITICUS.._. ., 
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A Plea for English Novels. , 


. eye to, their ‘approbation, even by male novel- 
In the November Stri-Dharma Helen 


ists; ‘so it would seem that the novel is 


Veale says that a 


_ Women have always been acknowledged to 
be in a majority among readers of novels, which 
therefore are written, it would seem, with an 


essentially feminine and answered a -feminine 
need. Whatisthat need ? It was the need of 
emotional expression and-a widening of sym- 
pathy. Women in.their seclusion longed to 
contact human joys and-sorrows, to share life 
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in allits aspects, to identify themseives with all- 
that touches humanity i in all ages and regions. 
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Those whosé lives-were narrow and parochial— . 


perhaps miserable from domestic. tyranny 
could escape on.the wings of fancy into a fuller, 
‘richer life, while those whose lives were ‘already 


‘comparatively full and rich could be given a- 


peep into the ‘lives of another’ class, and made 
‘to sympathise with bewenone they ae not 
_ themselves felt. 


-In her-opinion, ie Poe 


In ‘England the great age of novel weiGe 


has passed, for though morenovels are produced 
than ever before, they are now.as factory-made 
‘articles. compared -with real handicraft, -pro- 
. duced for. an undiscriminating- and halfeducat- 
ed public, turned: out by the gross by. popular 
novelists, who write for pay rather than for the 
_ joy of RIED PERERIOD 


J + 


Therefore, her. . 


- advice to the student of (ier Gite especie 
“-wonian, is to start, with .the older. novels, 
-provided only that the language is not too 
difficult, too old-fashioned or dialectical, as. are 
some of Sir Walter Scott’s to dream and agonise 
with Magie Tulliver in “The Mill on the Floss,” 
taste the pathos and humour of-country life in 
“Cranford” and “Wives and Daughters,” | see 
the human. side. of economic and industrial 


problems. in.“North and South” -and.- “Mary 


Barton,” to live in the mighty past and thrill 
with heroic souls in “Hypatia,’’ ‘‘Romola”’. or 


“Westward Ho,”-to burn with ‘indignation 
against social injustices with Dickens in practi- \ .. 


eally all his novels, and to laugh with Thacke- 
ray at the puppet-show of human life. --- 


In answer to, the objection that all ‘these 
purposes may ‘be better served by. — 
biographies, she. writes : 


- That'I emphatically deny, atid for two- main 
"reasons. A biography is to. a novel what a 
photograph is to a picture; itis not essentially 
a work of art, because its merit lies in faith- 
fulness: to facts, and therefore in a -very real 
sense it is less true to life, because . actually 
less living, than tle novel, which has in it the 
life of its creator. Secondly, a biography . is 
the study of a: subject regarded from outside, 
and so lacking the magnetic tauch of the person- 
ality of the writer. It is of the head, not of the 
heart, for few indeed are the biographers who 
can identify themselves entirely with the subject. 
‘of their study. An autobiography is-free from 
‘these defects, and is fully as interesting as a 
‘novel, ‘but even these fail somewhat as works 
of art, because they are necessarily unfinished 
being Written within the life. time . the author. 


She proceeds: —— 
' Henee-I plead’ for’ the right 1 tse i English 


- 


-Brougiiton, Edna Lyall,; Mrs. 


and coming in totich . with great hearts and 

minds ; and urge that we seek out the company 
of the best, not consorting with a Rhoda’ 
Henry Wood, 
Rita, etc,, or most of all, to an Indian may i 
say,. with an ubiquitous Reynolds, when we. can 
share the best thoughts and feelings of men 
and women of an altogether larger build, whose 
work brought little peeompenes. to- themiselyes, % 


but enriched the world. 


‘She tells het- readers: ‘not to be- over- i 
much frightened ‘of the bogey that novel-— 
reading will make us. econ with 


our daily lives. 

If we fail to ‘exercise. self-restraint every e6oi 
and ‘pleasant thing may: be turned to evil use, 
but'that does not make.it, evil; rather does it 
prove our folly. Our reading ought to make 
us discontented with our own meanness and 
smallness in’ daily life, by showing us in living 


' types how small lives may be nobly lived. By 


looking at the great world through a true 
artist’s.eyes, we learn to discern true beauty of 


‘character, to be found among poor and rich, in 


home life perhaps shining pre-eminently, despite 
limitations ; and if every girl. ‘in her, days 


dreams is apt to make herself the ‘heroine of -her 


a 


own novel, who shall blame her or say she 
does ill provided only she fashions herself 3 in her 


i 


ore after the’ best models ! 





The ‘Function: of Culture. 


“Mr.. James, H. ‘ Cousins’s’’ article on . 
“The Function'of Culture” in the Novem- 
ber Shama’a is’ based, as it were, on the +, 
the. text “The word culture comes from a | 


. Latin original ( colere’} which means two 


things—to till: and .to worship.” * ‘The 


sentence is his. He observes: 

Whether or not we regard tillage as tis first 
occupation of humanity intime, it is certainly , 
first in importance. All economic, thought leads 
back to the lahd-as the only source of real 


-wealth. The poet-laureate of the Chola dynasty 


of Southern India in the eighth century put the 


‘matter into a poem in which he declared_ that. 


novels, as a means of ae Ie our ‘sympathies 


power, luxury, labour, religion, even the deities 


themselves, are supported by the agriculturist. 


The hand that. holds the spear of power is 
supported by the hand that holds” the* 
_ plough. SG 
The hand. that wears jewels in- neces and . 
ease is supported by the hand that holds 
the plough, - 
The hand of him whose: fate i is to: toil against . 
poverty is- supported by the hand that 
: holds the plough... 
The hand that makes: eHerines’ to the Gods © 
is supported by the hand cia holds the 
a 


. The hands of the Gods that control the. world 
‘are supported by the hand that holds 
_ the plough. - Pesan 7e a 


Here we have culture at its lowest; point. on - 


the human side, the culture of nature for the 

purpose of satisfying the physical needs of 

humanity, ~~ : cr: 
The bulk of civilised humanity, while nomi- 


nally cultured, have not yet passed beyond: the . 


purely. tillage aspect of -culture. They. have. 
. developed their resources, sharpened their wits, 


blunted their sensibility.to the needs of others, 
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‘ since it does-not require-possession of anything 
it is not exclusive, hence erects no barriers. It’ 
is clear, however, that the cult of ‘the super- 
lative is bound to end in sheer egoism, for 
_the superlative as such is limited. to one in 
comparison with others. Just -as gram- 


. . matically the superlative has an absolute sense, 
_$o logically and ethically it has the sense of. 


completed attainmént, that beyond which we 
cannot go. Thus the superlative as such~(i.e,, 
the superlative of anything ! ) comes very easily 


* 


to appear a worthy aim for man. 


boasted of wealth with poverty! in their’ hearts ‘-° But in its comparative sense—the sense.‘in 


—but have kept the spirit of worship, of devo- 


tion to a higher Power, a mattef of one day in); 


seven and of.a place apart from life. The second - 


cause of such anomalies in so-called, cultured - 
life is that, notwithstanding generations: of. 


production of wonderful objects of culture in 
the arts, the bulk of the so-called, cultured 
nations, have not yet risen above the domina- 
tion of: low necessity. Here and there are found 


afew forerunners of the true cultured future; 


but the masses of the nations, and-their leaders} - | 
will, atthe sign of feat, at some threat to their 
. “Hindu-Law. Reform’ Mr. T. V. Shesha- 


material possessions, turn their’ backs on their | 
~ profession of faith and their. boast of culture, 
and take to that last ugly negation of all that, 


culture stands for—modern warfare. A nation, . 


will commit the tragic contradiction of killing” 
aman in punishment for his ‘killing. of. a man, 
accounting murder the most serious .crime; but 
it will march with bands playing and- the bless- 
‘ing of its religious lédders to wholesale murder. 
But these things will pass. The cultural urge 
will carry us on to a time when the gravitation 
of the spirit will overtake and'dominate that. 
vof the flesh. We-take legitimate pride in the 
“arts and artists of humanity when we regard 
thein as’forerunners of future achievement. At | 
present they are more of a rebuke, since not yet - 
despite the glories of architecture dnd sculpture 
and painting, have we succeeded in making the 
face of common life fair to look upon; not yet, 


despite the achievetrnents of miusic and poetry, ~ 


has life.become rhythmical and harmonious. 
Culture without worship is incomplete. * ----. 
- But if culture - without worship is incomplete, 
worship without culture is no less incomplete, 
is- soft, -vaporous, fanatical, -vulgar,;- cruel. 
Each needs the other for its fulfilment, and. 
edtiicationists with their eyes turned towards 
a rational future for humanity must see that- 


culture is given. its essentially double interpreta- . ~ 


tion—colere, to'till, to worship. 

| ¥he Cult. of the Superlative. « : 
. In the same number of. Shama’a L. S.° 
Stebbing writes thus on the two aspects, 
of “The Cult of the Superlative’: a 


. Admiration of what is -beautiful..and great 
has in‘it nothing that is littleminded or-selfish ; 


os 


+ - 


mats 


which alone anyone could desire to be “the 
most richly-dresséd woman in the world’—the 
attainmeht of the superlative is incompatible 
with an ideal world. To put it in another way 
—What kind of Heaven could satisfy those who 
worship in the temple of the superlative ? It 
must at least be a Heaven from which equality 


--is banished. . | | 


Liberty for Women. 
- Writing in the March Hind Mahila.on 


giri Ayer’asserts: ; ae 
That misused and unfortunate saying, “@ wt 
ura fa” “Women ought to have io 


Swatantrya ( liberty )” should have no place ‘in 
the: laws ofa civilised and self-respecting com- 
munity. Itis to remove this absurd formula: 
that, the energies of my sisters. ought to be 
directed. -It’ is humiliating. to women, it is 
disgraceful for man. It makes us look very small 
asa-nation. It must retard our growth and 
development.’ It is a stigma upon the impertia- 
lity of men, and is a perpetual reminder to 
women that in the past they were izsulted and 
degraded. Man and woman should combine, 
to érase froni our law-books all principles 
founded upon this ancient rule. | 
-Inevery country the foundations of progres- 
sive existence are laid upon equal laws for all 
‘rand .equal opportunities for all. If my sisters 
base their -propaganda work on their claim for 
‘the removal of this disability, I cat-see nothing 
that can prevent the attainment of their full 
rights. « . eo Rie ae 
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The University of Strasbour 
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“Dr; ‘D. N. Mallik ‘contribures to the 
November Calcutta “Review Supplemént: 
an article on the University of Strasbourg, 
in whieh he .pays that institution the 
following compliment: ~~ __ . cake ge 


_. Tar UNIvERSITY OF STRASBOURG | 
: Brom‘acertain-point of view, the University: 
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of Strasbourg presents features that are unique 

among the modern universities of the world. 

It had been founded before 1870; when the 

Treaty of Paris, concluded at the termination 

ofthe Franco-Prussian war, transferred Alsace- | 
Lorraine, and with it the University of 
Strasbourg, to the Germans. It was a very 
small and insignificant centre of learning, at 
that time. The Germans, however, with their 
accustomed zeal for university education based 
on a genuine appreciation of the benefits that 
accrue from it to‘the nation at large, proceeded 
to rebuild the University on a grand scale and 
made it‘a.real centre of German Kultur (in the 
best sense )-in the newly ceded territories, 
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When, therefore, Alsace-Lorraine came back to 
the French and with it the University of 
Strasbourg, the latter had literally a firm 
foundation to work upon. 

Remembering that Strasbourg was only a 
provincial town of comparatively small import- 
ance in the German empire, one cannot help 
admiring the zeal and earnestness with which 
the German people had proceeded to build up 
the“University. Nothing like it exists anywhere 
in the ‘British Isles, asregards buildings and 
equipment. - | 


He continues : 
-The University is well worth.a visit, inas- 
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much as the arrangements made are on a line 
with the ideal of German thoroughness, « the 
French nation having evidently made . up’ its 
mind—inspite’ of the prevailing financial strin- 
gency, to utilise to the utmost the grand build- 
ings of which they have come into possession. In: 
some cases as in those of Zoology and Geology, 
the equipments arecomplete, the museunis being 
rich and. up to date ; while in the case of some 
others, one is surprised, to find the equipments 
to be ofa most meagre description.- Especially 


is this the casein the case of.Physics;an_ 


imposing building which is meant to be devoted. 
to Physics seems to have been left practically 
without any laboratory equipment whatever,. 
‘while the lecture: theatre, a massive structure 


which must have cost a great deal, has nothing - 


like the accommodation that its costs.warrant- 
ed. A considerable portion of the . building, 


-(German) Director’s private use. pe 
On the whole, however, the equipments left 
by the Germans are of an expensive order. 
The most remarkable feature of the present 
university is the low fees that are being charged, 


inspite of depreciated currency, .The ‘entrance’ © 


‘fee is only 20 franes a year, the annual. Library 
fee 10 francs, while the examination fee for the 
highest degree (doctor’s) is only. 100 , francs 
(about £-2 ), Lp ee s.r 

One of.the most interesting institutions ‘of 
the. University is the committée appointed, to 
look after foreign students (Comité de Patronage 
‘des Etudiants ¢trangers.).- This .Committee 
supplies ‘all necessary informations to foreign 


students desirous of joining-the University, helps | 


them inall their difficulties“ and finds lodgings, 
‘ete., for them, according to their'means_ (intro- 
ducing them to families which are steady; to 
accommodate them). It. also looks after them 
-in their “illness and by constant attention 
makes them feelat home in a strange land. Tf 
is obvious that every University which admits 


foreign students should possess such an organisa- - 


tion. . - 
As to teaching facilities and courses, it is 
winecessary to go‘into details. Suffice it to say 
that the programme of work attempted is more 
extensive and the professorial and the teaching 
staff employed is more. numerous-than anywhere 


in the United Kingdom. | 


The League of Nations. 

The Young Men of India. ( November ) 
contains the following clear exposition 
of the idea underlying the League. of 
Nations by Principal Arthur Davies ! 
 Invevery well-ordered modern state order is 
kept and justice ensured for ali by its agencies. 
In the first place, there is a body whose function 
isto make and thange the law}in the second 


— 
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a court whose fuiction isto apply the law to 
each individual casé ; in-the third, a Government 
whose function is to enforce the law. In ‘early 


‘ societies it was far different. There was no 


authority that could make laws, and” such 
Government a8 existed was far’ too weak to 
enforce laws: ‘An individual who was wronged 
ot thought himself wronged would perhaps try 
to persuade the wrong-doer to amend his ways 
and make compensation. Possibly the moral 
views of the wrong-doer, strengthened by that 
of the .community in which he lived, would 
suffice.’ There was.a large common’ stock of 
custom and tradition, from which the individual 
would rarely desire or venture to depart. But 
ifcustom gave no guide or the wrong-doer refus- 
ed to obey its dictates, the only .remedy left ‘to 
the wronged was to obtain such justice as he 


could by the force of his own right arm. . 
moreover, had. been devoted to the’ previous ~ 


There is a very. striking analogy that has 
often been-remarked’on between the’ condition 
of the Society of Nations to-day and that of 
the primitive society described above. For the , 
Society of Nations. we have a'large body. of 
customs and conventions that has gradually 
acquired sufficient respect to entitleitto be called 
law—International Law. .It isnot, indeed, ‘gen- 
erally realised how large and potent the body of 
‘International Law in fact is: In nine cases out - 
of ten its dictates ‘aré clear and are obeyed by 
all nations. It‘is the unfortunate tenth case 
that causes the scandal and makes’ men ‘talk of 
the failure andimportance of International Law. 
A dispute arises where the Law speaks with an 
uncertain voice, or where, though. to ‘impartial 
minds its dictates are clear, the passion or Self- 
ish ambition or blind ‘prejudice of some or all 
of thé nations concerned'tempts:them to ignore 
‘or evade its commands. ::Thereis, or. rather in 
the past has been, no -tribunal to, decide where 
justice lies, no executive to enforce thélaw even 
if it could be. ascertained. The only. - ultimate 
remedy, therefore, for the disputants is the very 
unsatisfactory arbitrament of the sword. °. 


In his opinion, | | 
The object of the League of Nations is to 


make International Justice dependent'no longer 
on War, but on Reason and Law; broadly 


speaking, the direction in which it seems to be 
. moving is that which the analogy between the 


community of nations and the primitive commu 
nity of individuals would suggest. = 


_ The reader is told : 3 


The- first draft of the Covenant of ‘the 
League of Nations was published in February, 
1919, and after much criticism it was largely 
amended and in a revised form unanimously 
accepted by the Allied Powers at Paris on the 


-8th April, 1919. Later it formed the first section 


in theTreaties of Peace made with Germany and 
Austria. Whenit was publishedin England. 
the Foreign Office issued along with the texra 


. themselves -and the world at large. 
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commentary, from which I-venturetotake an 


extract illustrative of tlie. spirit’ of the “cov- 
enajite’ vere ae 3 


~ The doctiment “is not the Coristitution of 4. 


stiper-state’ but, asits. title explains; asolemn 


dgreenient _ between ', sovereign. states, ‘which © 
consent to limit their complete freedom of ac- 


tion on certain points for the greater’ good of 
ive Recog: 
nising that one generation cannot hope to bind 


its sticcessors by written words, the Commission 


has . worked throughout onthe assumption 
that the League must contitiue to- depend on the 


free‘consent, in the last resort, of its component - 


‘states; this assumption.is evident in nearly 
every. article of the Covenant, of which the 
uitimate and most effective sanction must. be 
‘the public’ opinion of the civilized world. If the 
jpations of the future are in the: main selfish, 
gtasping ard warlike, no instrument or machi- 
nery will. réstrain them.  It-is only possible to 
establish -an organisation which may make 
peaceful co-operation easy and hence customary, 


” and to trust in the influence of custom to mould 
; on i ewig sy 


# 


- now that the idea’ is a good one. 


‘#06 the dust, and- with them the idea.that one 


opinion. 


.” But while acceptance of the political facts. 


‘of the’present has been one of the ‘principles ‘on 
which the Commission has worked, it.-has 
sought to create a- framework which should 
make possible and encourage an: indefinite 
development’ in accordance with ‘the idéas 
ofthe futtire, © 

“He thinks’ 


c 
n) 


- 


‘and obstacles.are-many. 


{": Perhaps the most obvious immediate - weak. 
and danger’of the League is- that it is not 


‘ 


“ness 

“yet'a League of all nations.:- - 

. ‘Another of the- greatest dangers to the 
League is the exuberance of the newer National- 
- ism: .The idea of Nationalism—the idea,- that-is,, 

‘that the political unit of the State shall be 


identical 'with-that ofthe Nation—hardly dates . 


back more thana century. We areall agreed 
i ea Perhaps the 
most important victory won in the. War was 
‘that -of “self-detérmination”, The Russian, the 
‘Austrian, the- Turkish Empires have all crumbled 


‘powerful people should have the right to hold in 


_ “permanent subjection a-less powerful. .: Each 


nation must be free to- develop its -dwn life in 
accordance with its own national character and 
aspiration. The idea is new, and its limitations 


and conditions are not at present clearly recogiis- 


“ed—especially perhaps by the young nations. I 
‘need, only instance the recent activities of Poland 


. and Greece.. The small nation owes the possibi- 


lity of its continued existence to the new sense 
‘of law that is embodiedin such schemes as the 
‘League of Nations;and yetto satisfy _ their 
ambitions-legitimate or otherwise, Ido not 
judge+they—or soine of them—are only too apt 
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‘cending Unity of Man. The West came 
- the. Value of the Individual 


‘Me thinks’ the ‘future is bright with - 
ope; but the way is long and the pitfalls 


. dftties to the stranger 


‘whims. But no 


r 


TT 


to- appeal to the bad old method of violence and 
war. _ ss : ” 2 | o % : | 

’ Other difficulties might’ be 
spirit of Internationalism. | 


7 
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Internationalism and the." _ 
‘ Spirit of India. . 4 


The | November Yo ung Men of Indias; 


contains’ the following description, of the 
‘spirit of India by Mr. K. T. Paul ae Me 
"Her many centuries India’ stood for two 
great ideals: Social. Solidarity and the trans- 
to it 
~with: 1 sly ‘complementary to: these - 
with: ideals sharply p a National 
Freedom.‘ The situation to-day is va welter 


mentioned. The 
_ remedy for them all is the. strengthening of the 


a 
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‘for the adjustment of these: apparently conflict-.’ 


--jng ideals. | . ee he aes Ce Ate 
, © The gocial- solidarity evolved by India has 


“been at certain-points sécted with serious cost 
, On the other side, the West 


a+ @ see 


our era. oe eo a 

_Aryan culture continued the’same tradition 
‘of hospitality. . “I ere. always 
The: dharma of the King. definitely included 
dat } in the land. -’ The principle 
of private hospitality, ALAC! ndi: 
was ‘projected in proportion “on ‘the ‘larger 


_ eanvass ofthe State.» > : 


we . 


_- Wars there always were, due as any where 


in the: world to dynastic ambitions and rulers’ 


. 


part of India -ever'.went into.a 


ww 


excesses .Of 
competition. Thes 


‘* 


INDIAN, ere: es ae 


shell, aigercioualy excluding aliens, as did SO 
many other races in the East, and also a few in 
the West, in.ancient, medieval, and even up to 
modern times. os - 

Mr. Paul answers. the possible objec- 
‘tion that this was only seeming hospi- 
tality, but in reality only unthinking 
_ inertia, and -that even if it were a conscious 


policy, it.was because of lack of organisa- . 


, tion and poe to keep aliens out by 
force. Says he :— , 


That it was not‘ ‘anthinking incetial will be 
-amply evident when the dharma in actual 
ractice, as revealed in the Mahabharata, and 
In ‘authentic historical data as to inter-state 


‘relationships, is.studied side by side with the | 


‘Arthasastra’s most clever analysis of State-craft 
studying it as a game ofchess. As for effective 
- political forcé, .there have been in every age 


‘powerful States. covering larger or smaller parts 


‘of India.. ‘We recall -Harshavardhana, ‘the 
-Vikramadityas, - the Mauryas, the Bahmini 
‘Nabobs, the Vijianagara Rajas, the Cholas,.the 
‘Moguls, the Maharattas. Nowhere in their 
“histories do we find any other principle applied 
‘than that of hospitality to aliens. For trade, 
learning, pilgrimage, colonisation;. crafts, agri- 
‘culture, the doors were everywhere open; open 
‘not only to Indians. or Asiatics, | but to all 
comers, from the Levant and Europe as _ well. 
There is the second century. Greek drama; dis- 
. covered on the banks ofthe Nile, which embodies 
as an interlude a conversation. in Kanarese 
‘between dan Indian prince and- -his followers. 
A contemporary historian complains of the 
luxury of the Roman matron, clad in priceléss 
Indian muslins and pearls, jauntily stopping her 
ivory palankeen‘ to accost and consult.a passing 
Brahmin astrologer in the streets of the imperial 
capital! Just about: that time the- Scythian 
“tribes, who. had already got stamped . with 


‘Aryan culture in the Panjab, were moving to —. 


‘the hilly plateaus. of, Maharashtra, finding 
open hospitality there to colonise and mingle 
‘with the aryanised -Dravidian inhabitants in 
‘occupation. The fact is undeniable that friendli- 
‘ness’ and trust,.’ hospitality, and féllowship, 
‘not suspicion and exclusiveness, were the effective 


‘principles of life: for the Indian. es and 


‘States. | 


rhe, writer holds. that ‘“‘the essential 
‘Unity of Manin our realisation of God” 
is “the distinctive feature of: our culture,” 

‘and this. “thas been ‘challenged by the - 
_ principle of ‘national endtpenecaee by the ' 
West” : | 


_ The challenge is ig very clear ternis, It is an 
-ultimatum. Unless you secure ‘national freedom” 
you are doomed to lose your Indian identity. 


ality. a 
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Says he: 


The « question to. ask j is, ” Should the uiaeiaee 
‘ism that we- develop necessarily. supersede the 
spirit of our fathers. which took the © Unity of 
Man as a working principle for life, in. personal 
and: social and also in State affairs ?’ Should the 
interests of-one’s nation, material and other wisé, 
be promoted without. any’ consideration for 
other nations? Is a blind adoration. of. one’s 
nation, whether right or wrong, essential to 
true patriotism ? To, independent, self-respect 


ing, powerful nationhood, are aggressive mili. 


tarism. and inconsiderate commeréialism neces: 
saty? Is it indispensable that industrialismi 
should push apace without reference to the hu 
man rights of labour? | : 


His answers are in the. negative. sa: ae 


a 
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“Ne egro. Progress... 


We are. indebted: to an: article in The 
‘Student : Movement, as reproduced in-the 
November Young Men of India,. for. the 
following particulars . ‘Tegarding meee 


progress culled from it :— - 


Centuries of silent pataeance and subinission 
to foreign ‘authority have not turned -the African 
into a mere - machine, ‘contact ‘with European 


life has proved to-be an educative force, which . 


‘has transformed primitive ideas of society, deve- 
loped the African’s intelligence, and has substan- 
‘tiated his claims to the rights of hunian- "persone 

Direct and. indirect ‘education: iti: achool ’ or 
through daily contact - with Europeans, has 

stirred his:imagination to dream. of-a gteat 
future for his race, and a-wider federation of the 
‘African’s interests- than the ‘bonds on tribal 
‘society implied, * 

After the: Armistice,’ was: signed? ‘a Native 
‘National Congress was convened at Accra, : in 
West Africa, the delegates professed to represent 
‘native opinion in all the British - Colonies and 
Protectorates of the West Coast-;-whether the 
Congress was truly. representative. or -not, ‘its 
' significance is not materially affected, 

-In East and Central Africa the same develop 
-ment confrdnts us: In Uganda. the formation 







‘of a young) Baganda - Association marks the 


growth-of organization amongst the ‘progress- 
- ive generations. . * 

Africans jare fealizing the disabilities of 
© colour :-the}old géneralizations will not satisfy 
them, and they are asking questions about their 
_fature--which will -have to -be. answered: At 
present they have not got beyond -the stage of 
realization jand enquiry; much that is crude 
and extravagant may appear in their protests, 
but their unrest is animated by a vital principle. 
It is too early to predict the outcome of these 


730, 


new ideas, for no constructive policy of cam- 


. . - 4 


paign has been generally adopted. x. 


.” The slave trade has left its legacy.of problenis 
for America to solve: there are 10,000,000 . 


people of negro blood in the United States, 
whose.close association with white folk, in-this 
and past generations, has~-carried them along 


the road of development, far in‘advanceé of their 


African brethren. — 


A study of American Negro movemients ' 


reveals three schools of thought. | 

The grandest figure in the history of negro 
rogress is undoubtedly Booker Washington : 
é was a. slave boy who rose to be the leader of 
a great movement of negro education. He te 


cognized that ptogress wotld only be achieved 
by ‘co-operation and. mutual: goodwill. He. 


preached a doctrine of sefvice, sacrifice, and the 


forgetting of past wrongs, he freely admitted the ’. covered with jungle growth, in the interior of 


shortcomings of -his-own people, whom he 
passionately loved ; and he advocated a doctrine 
of practical education and industrial training, 


as the surest road to that equality of -opportu-' 
nity and respect which the black race claims... 


_ His policy did not always receive unanimous 


Approval, there were negroes. who regarded it - 


as servile, and felt thabit played into the hands 


of the ruling race. . They saw a short cut to the 
realization of. their: claims. through ° political 


channels, and protested that their rights” as 
men did not depend upon their ability to make 
full economic use of any opportunity. offered 
them. -. -°- Te 7 Lee ue os 
_ Their leader -and silver-tongued protagonist 
is the negro poet, du‘ Bois: his books enthra 
the reader with their vivid imagery and poig- 
nancy of.expression, whilst his latest publication 
is a startling epitome of race-hatred. | - lt ee 

This ‘group is endeavouring to organi#e.a 


powerful -xepresentation of negro ‘interests - 


throughout the world :itis responsible for the 
second Pan-African Congress, to be held: this 
autumn, with three- successive. 
London; Brussels.and Paris. | 

The third group materia 
sudderiness at a conference in New York last 


year. It represents an extremist section of negro. 
opinion. Its leader, Marcus Garvey, appears to 


bea. demagogue with a gift for expressing. the 
timultuous feelings of the incoherent masses of 
riegro life. His manifestoes are full of bombas- 
tic phrases and extravagant proposals. 


- He may not exert a very permanent effect: 
tipon negro policy, but his programme is remark-. 


able in that it directs the attention of the 
American negro back ‘to the homeland.- The 
formation of a negro-empire in’ Africa ‘is ‘his 
avowed intention, : 
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_ and Bali for purposes of research, 


sessions - in. 


lised. with dramatic - 
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_ Relics of Ancient Hindu. ~ 
'. . Culture in Java... ? 
J;| Huidekoper contributés ‘to the 


- November J'omorrow the first: instalment 
. of. an article on ‘‘Relics‘of Ancient Hindu 
Culture in Java,” which begins thus : . | 
-. Between India and Java there is-a very old” 


is lost in the mists oftime. -- | =" -° 
The sources of our knowledge of this connec- 
tion are fourfold—legends and traditions ; the 
presence of Hindus. in the-island now,- many 
being ruling princes; and the testimony of. 
inscriptions.and architectural ruins. Of . this 


cotinection—so, old, in fact, that its beginning 


.latter evidence more and more is forthcoming, 


as the interest in antiquities quickens and mioré 
investigations are ae ee ‘the rich trea- 
sures of the past which are to be found,- often 


Java, Yet another source of information about 
the -Hindu period of Java’s history is to “be 


found. in the accounts" giveti by foreigriers : 


‘Chinese pilgrims ‘such as Fa Hiet wrote . ati 
account of their journeys: Chinese officials. 
recorded, as a matter of ordinary routine, many” 
transactions between Java and China, which 
give descriptions of the country andits customs 
and rulers: certain Arab -writers ‘also give 
valuable glinipses into this period. 5” 
Some Indian research scholars should 
learn Dutch and Javanese and go to Java. 
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. Opposition to the Russian 
fe ' .Revolution. ~ 
Mr. Upton Sinclair’s second article on 


- “Aristocracy and Democracy’’, in the 


November Hindustan Review attempts to- 


-explain- why . the, Russian Revolution 


has been sought to be crushed, He writes: 

The political revolution was accomplished, 
the Czar was imprisoned, and the Douma 
supreme, Middle class: liberalism 
throughout the world gave its blessings to this: 
revolution, and hastened to welcome a new 
political democracy to the society of nations. 
But then occurred what to orthodox democratic - 
opinion has been the most terrifying spectacle in 
human history. The Russian people had been 
driven too far towards starvation and despair } 
the passes had been too-embittered,' and they 


‘rose again, overthrowing, not only their Czar 


and their grand-dukes, but their capitalists. and 
land-owners, For the first time in human histoty ° 


- the Social revolution established itself, workers 


were in control of a great state. And ‘ever 
sitice then’ we have seen exactly what we saw 


¢ 


INDIAN. PERIODICALS 


in Burope from 1789 onward, when the first’ 


political; republic was established, and all the 
monarchies and empires of the world banded 
themselves together to stamp it out. We have 
witnessed a.campaign of war, blockade, intrigue 


and propaganda against the Soviet govern- 


ment of Russia, all pretending to. be. carried .on 
in the name of the Russian people, and for 
the purpose of‘saving them from suffering—but 
all obviously based upon one consideration and 
one alone, the fear that an effort at industrial 
‘selfgovernment might possibly prove to be 
a.success, 

As I write, this campaign has continued for 
neatly four years, and it would seem that 
history is going to repeat itself.. The Russian 
people have been forced to meet internal Civil 
War and outside invasion, and to do that 
they have needed a military system. Militarism. 
is, of course, | 
so the Soviet government becomes more: and 
more a bureaucracy,.and less and less the free 
democracy which it aspired to be. That hap- 
pened to France after the -revolution, and 
for precisely .the same reason. So it may he. 
that we shall have a Napoleon in Russia, 
rand a long period of reaction, a generation 
or two of struggle to. educate mankind to 
the idea of self-government by the workers. — 

That is how. mankind blunders and gropes 
its way towards new social forms. Whatever 
the price may be, we have to pay it. But this 
much is certain: just as the French Revolution 
sent a thrill around the world, and planted 
in the hearts of the commen people the wonder- 
ful dream of freedom from kings’ and ruling 
classes, just-so the Russian revolution. has 
-brought to the wage slaves the dream of 
‘freedom from masters ‘and landlords. Every- 
where in capitalist society this ferment is 
working, and in one country after another we 
see the first pangs of the new birth. Never 
again willit be possible for the political revolu- 
tion to occur in any country without efforts at 
industrial revolution’ being made. And‘ so we 
see the terrified capitalists and@ landlords, who 
once found “democracy”, ‘free speech’ and 
“equality before the law” useful formulas to 
break down the power of kings and aristocrats 
now tepudiating their old-time beliefs, and 
striving frantically by every method of propa- 
ganda, frand and force to deprive the people of 
their political rights. We seein our own “land 
of the free’? [ U.S.A.] the Government -refusing 
to reprint the Declaration of Independence 
during fhe war, and refusing to allow others 
to reprint the Sermon on the Mount! eee 
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The Task Before Indian Princes. 


Tn ‘an article on the above subject in 
The Hindustan Review, Mr. C, N. Zutshi, 


destructive of social progress ; - 


731 
a /Kashmiri’ Pandit,: tells the; -Indian 
Princes that they ought to attend to 
the following things:—- = - + 1 
(1) Undue favouritism ‘should have rio place 
in their hearts ; no whims but reasons must be 


their guidance.: (2) They should not interfere 


. too much directly with the works of the heads 
ofdepartments. (3) They should artange and 

. provide in such a way that the officers andthe. - 
people meet together on terms of equality on 
certain occasions in the-year. This would create 
mutual respect and love. (4) They should 
establish efficient. presses in their states. through 

‘which people may ventilate their grievances or 
express their true,opinions. ‘‘A king seeking his 
own welfare shall always tolerate the calumni- 
ous remarks madeby suitors, defendants, infants, 
old men, and. sick folk, regarding himself. He, 
who bears ill reports (adverse criticism) made 
by the aggrieved is glorified in heaven; he who 
out of pride of wealth cannot tolerate such criti- 
cisms goes to hell.” (Manu). (5) The educa- 
tional department should be renovated from top. 
to bottom; high salaried men more efficient 
than raw .school-boys and ‘graduates may be 
employed as teachers'and ‘professors. (6) There 
should be general rise in the salaries of the state. 
servants throughout the states: (7) Indigenous 
industries should be (encouraged and facilities 
afforded for the increase of commerce and trade. | 


eenennanpeneiee 


Evils of Imperial Preference. . 
According to’ Mr. VY. Satyanarayana 
(Indian Review, October), . - 


The chiet principle of Imperial Preference is to 
give preference to imports from countries within 
the Empire,—the preference being shown in im- 
posing lower duties on imports frot countries” 
within the Empire and higher duties on-those 
from outside the Empire. ) ah cai 


The evils of the schetne 
ference are: 


Economically the new organisation is inimical 
to the industrial development of India. Itisan 
established fact that it is English competition 
that is responsible for. the extinction of Indian 
manufactures. 

Two-thirds of the total imports are from the 
United Kingdom. At the present day Rs. 60 
crores worth of cotton piecegoods alone are 
imported from. Lancashire and Manchester, 
If we want to develop our own industries, we 
have to shut out English competition by erect 

ing a strong tariff wall. That is why our Indian 


of imperial pres 


_ publicists are fighting for a policy of protection 


for India. Under these circumstances, if India 
is to be included under the scheme of Imperial 
Preference, imports from England are to be 
admitted into India at a lower duty than before, 


“, 


~ 
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The. duty on ol aports is alreddy too -low: 


to give any sort of protection toinfantindustries” 


of India. The duty on. English ,cotton ‘goods 
was only 3¥2 percent, till 1917-18 ‘during which 
yéar alone it was- raised to-7% per cent., Any. 
furthér-reduction- would still. further stimulate 


English imports and strengthen Euglish competi- 


tion. ,To- adopt ‘the new -schemé is: to © bring” 


further disaster upon home industries which: 
“Were already Staggering Mager: the blows" of, 


English competition. © - - 


“A’second evil ‘of the’ scheme i is that it: inflicts’ 


sérious damages‘ ‘upon -Indian.~ export trade, 


India’s éxports are merely raw: materials and’: 
She has to sell the bulk of -her exports: outside*’ 


tho Empire. Bagland takes only.’ 25:- ‘Per’ cent’ 
of-hér exports,- : 
:? Under: the, preferential - system. duties : “On: ex-” 
‘ports. to countries ° outside the Empire care’ to’ 


be enhanced.*: Atay such: increase will ‘raisé the’ 
Prices ‘of those- goods-in- those’ countries -and:': 
make then’ dearer: -This increase will have the’. 
fitther fainous effect of: contracting: the market’ 
for and:: : diminishing the’ volume of Indian- 
exports: “Thus the schéme certainly ° ‘injures ‘the 


Indian’ export tradé and brings, a: direct loss: to- 
thé Indian producer. : 

4: A: third evil. ofthe preferential scheuie: toutlies 
the : indian sconstimer. ~ * Under: the’ new, tariff : 


rnércial Wars. - Bite duties: are Hlevied: on com 
éntering India from outside the Empire. --These, 
countries in their turn level their counter-attacks: 
tipoi-India.* India, therefore, has.to face many. 
tetaliative-. measurés,.--and »has -to - struggle 
through many trade wars. : Lord Curzon. depre-. 
cates and_rejects the. scheme on this ground. ° 

“But the most Serious evil” from tlie Impetial 
scheme lies on the financial side. By adopting 
the new:policy India has to-lose mich of her 
customs revénue. Any: lowering of the ¢tistoms: 
' duty. brings:a ‘direct.loss in the customs revenue.. 
This loss:canriot, be made up. by raising the ‘duty. 
on imports from other countries as more than 
66'per.cént-of the:-total’ imports: come. from: 
Great: Britain and ony 20 ‘per cent from out 
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ect is aitruism. to.say that; asacation and: life 
ate co-extensive. -Advaucing “in cal should: 


a 
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Ree. P.G. Bridge ‘writes in: athe October | 


} 


bring i in its tfail. a. cofresponding:” ‘gtowthy. in 
énlightenment. Plato, in his ‘Republic’, ovtlining 
the system of education. emphasises. the fact that 
education must cover = whole . of the indivie 
dual’s life.: 20D | GS) Beet 
-.. Government are proposing to: ‘ speiid ‘consider- 
able sums ‘of. money, for: the. advancement ° ‘Of 
primary education, butlet us bear «in! mind - the} 
harm resulting from the.. neglect of. immature 
‘minds who:have just got a ‘smattering. of learn- 
ing during a brief spell‘at -the -schools.” ‘Are we. 
going -to remain. silent spectators of the ‘degrada 
tion to which machinery reduces thousands .of | 
our fellow citizens? Far-from us‘to condemn 
the. use. of machinery in’ industtiés’-but- we 
strongly advocate for. a: complementary systeni. 


-? of education which’ will ‘counteract ‘the. effect of 


‘manchinery. = eR 

- We feel that sufficient sircsa: is noe laid on fhe 
development of continuation: -schools... We: are 
sadly neglecting this most important’ side-of. our 
civic life. In-some places night schools -. are- un 


_ifconnection with workshops for the purpose of 


imparting to keen and intelligent youths techni: 
cal training, ‘ The ‘need: -of supplementing nieréely 
practical training with some.- theoretical’ -and 
scientific information is easily grasped -by the 
heads of the railways. and- managers: of ° ‘indus*. | 
tries. “And why should. we be. more'remiss in 
"providing Opportunities: “for ue continuation of | 
* liberal instruction ; Go, ee Be 2 : 
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. Problems of “Factory Labour... 


‘Sn the. same petiodical Dr. Raje ani Kanta 
Das tells the reader i= — : 


' Just what ought to te he - proper - Teagtlt of 
the working. day “in a factory cannot’ be accu- 
«rately ascertained: . The only critérion that.cani 
be’ laid down ‘is this, that the work of an ‘indivi- 
dual‘should beso distributed: that he -should: be 
the best possible producer. for the longest period‘ 
of time, that is;.for- life ;-or in ~ other’ - ‘words,’ 
that he should. not put forth more energy in any: 
one day than can be restored. by -ordinary food. 
and rest. If shorter hours ‘lead to the’ acquire= 
ment of efficiency through education and train- 
ing, and to a pleasant state of mind ‘through 
recreation -aud amusement, they are ‘to. be 
preferred’ to longer hours. . 
' Not less important is the fact-that men- are 
not only producers and consumers of.,wealth; 
but that they have other needs'as ‘well, - People’ 


-- must have timeand opportunity for’ the perform- 


‘ance of social duties, the exercise of political 

righfs and the attainment of intellectual and 
spiritual aspiration. , - 

The primary aim Of ‘all economic ‘activities 
is to satisfy the immediate wants of mind and 
body,’ and “at the same tithe, to maintain a 
respectable ‘standard OE: life. The - immediate - 


+ 


-econdmic problem’ of India is: how -to produce’: 


enough so that the millions of. her population 
who are more or less starving, may have their 


physical wants satisfied and at the same time. 


may maintain a standard of life in no way ‘in- 

ferior to that of other nations. = . 

Fe ’ First, the climatic conditions of ‘the country. 
Owing to the extreme heat, especially in the 

summer time, strenuous work for a long - period. 

at a stretch is both impossible and injurious. 

_g@ Second, the economic:condition of the people 


as well of-the labouring classes. It must ‘be | 


remembered that the people in India are extreme- 
ly poor and ‘that the factory system has’ 
somewhat improved the economic condition of 


the factory workers as compared with that of. - 


other classes. The country very badly neéds the 
extension of the factory system and the hours 


of work should not be so short as to interfere. ~ 


with the growth of the factory system. On the 
other hand, factory workers should be protected’ 


from excessive-hours of work. These excessive’ - 
the-growth of a ° 


hours have been-detrimental to 
class of factory workers. . eae 
|, Third, the nature of foreign .competition to- 
wwhich the industries are. subjected: and the: 
“necessary. protection provided. In Japan even 
women dre allowed to work as long as 13 or 14 
hours in spinhing and weaving ‘industries. 


Caution must, therefore, be exercised in reducing | 


_ the ntimber of working hours. 
can adopt a more economical or so-called scienti- 
fic method of production by shortening the 

‘mechanical processes and more effectively utiliz- 
ing human energy’ for® productive purposes as 
well as the facilities the employee may have for 

athe development of industrial’ efficiency. 

Although*the factory system has been in exis- 

tence in India for about two generations, there 

_ has not been any opportunity for the growth of 

‘ industrial efficiency. There must be provision 

’ for general and industrial education. The in- 

crease of efficiency should.. be followed by.reduc-. 

tion in hours of work,: * Y fae, “e 

Fifth, the opportunity on the part of labourers 

' to recetye knowledge and culture. The hours of 

work should also be reduced so that workers 

may take advantage of these opportunities for 
the development of themselves and for the pro- 
gress of society. se 


wwe bow 
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The Problem of. Women in India. : 

Swami Vireswarananda writes as an 
orthodox Hindu in the October Prabuddha 
‘Bharata: | 2 


. . oh ba . eZ 
This month the whole of India is in high spirits. , 


Festivities are observed thtoughout- the length and 
breadth of the land in one form or other ‘in: honour 
of the Divine Mother. She is worshipped everywhere. 
-Customs and doctrines bearing on this ‘worship var 
in different parts of the country. 


In Bengal She shines 
a : a 


Fourth, the rapidity. with. which the employer’ 
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forth as the woman perfect in beauty and purity, and. 
even as the’symbol.of the motherland. But of all the 
aspects thedevotee would like to see Her only as the 


‘young wedded daughter returning for a few days’ visit 


‘the Divine Parvati.. 


to her father’s house from the ‘sriow-clad Himalayas 


' rising in peaks above peaks over Nature’s own park 


where the earth, plants, trees, snows and. everything 
else express the’glory of the Lord—a fit place for the’ 
Lord of the universe, Shiva,.to reside with His spouse, 


a . - 


One of the excellences of Hinduism lies 


in its idealisation and apotheosis ‘of 


women as Mother, 
Daughter. = | , 
.. One weakness of Hindu society lies in 


as Spouse and as 


its being so far below its idéal in ‘the 


actual treatment of womanhood. ‘‘She. 
{the iivine Mother] alone being satisfied. 
is‘ there hope of salvation for mankind.” 

. If this is true, why so-much misery, scarcity and 
disedse inthis country where She is worshipped by 
innumerable devotees ? Is she not pleased with them ? 
Evidently not, for the cause is known from the effect. 
What then is the reason ? The Divine Mother cannot 


_be hoodwinked by .idle talks. -She adjudges gifts 


according to the intrinsic. merits of all actions. She 
is fully aware of the. hypocrisy. we practise. With 
folded hands and head bent low. we say, ‘“O“Mother 
Divine,-Thou art beyond the reach of: our praises, 
Thou pervadest every. particle of the universe; all 


‘knowledge proceeds from Thee, O Infinite source of 


wisdom ! Thou. dwellest iri every feminine form and 
all women are Thy: living representatives on earth.” 
But do we really- act up, to this ? .What- have. we 
done to better the condition of:.our women? Have 
we carried ‘on the worship of the Divine Mother by 


‘trying to'educate and accord the proper honour ‘to 


them, Her represéntatives living in every home ? _ 
‘How can the condition of the women be bettered 7, 
What arethe problems that confront them most at 
present? There-are many and grave problems, But 
liberty isthe first condition of growth. “Liberty of 
thought -dnd action is the only - condition of ‘life, of 
growth and well-being.” Where it does not exist the 
country, must go down. It is wrong. therefore for any- 
one to say, “I will work out the salvation-of the.women.” 
Who is man to assume that he can accomplish every- * 
thing 2. The women are to solve their own problems 
and-man’s right of interference is limited entirely to 
giving them a healthy education.-.They, must be educa- 
ted and put in a position to solve their own problems 
‘in their own -way. ‘None else can do. this for them. 


_ There is no difficulty that will-not vanish before educa- 


t 


924%—13 _ pe Ys 


country. 


tion, Women are’not less intelligent, less intellectual 
than men, only they have not been given opportunities. 
If they are given. opportunities they will glorify our 


Greater India. 
_ The October number of the Quarterly 
fournal of the Mythic Seciety -contains a 


y lecture’ by Prof. §. © Krishnaswami 


Y ™ 
— 
¥ 
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Aiyangat on “‘Greatet India: Expansion - 
of-India Beyond the Seas.” Init he deals 
with. the following points: ovérland com- 
munication of Northern India, overseas 
communication of:South India, Indian 
Trade with Western Asia, Indian names | 
of: imported: articles, ‘the sitwation of 
Ophir, early Indian voyagés to Babylonia 
and the West, the evidence of classical. 
geographers, Tamil knowledge -of the | 
Eastern Archipelago; evidence from Tamil 
Literature, other confirmatory .evidence, 
-the-.character of this period of *South | 
indian history,: the industrial arts. of 
South India, exports and imports,-social, | 
religious, &c., conditions of South India, 
the rise of the Sassanian Power, ‘Tamil 


a new Royal. Proclamation assuring that all 
Treaties and Engagements“ made with the States are 





trade. . 3 ‘to be interpreted in the light of the principles which 
: es ee 7 es govern the relations of all; civilized’ States and that 
a BO ee ee yis of - call differences are to be decided according to the 
..-2 .”! Phe-Indian States. ‘dictates of justice, equity and good conscience. 
“ The Indian Review of Reviews (October) Sg, ee eS 
to place the Statés’on the road _ The World of Culture. é 


The first thing needed a oe = 
to reform is a Royal Proclamation making it clear that -~° As ‘usual. we take some paragraphs 
ey una . deneenr ss negate to uae i from ‘The ‘World of ‘Culture’ ‘section of 
or citizenship in their States on lines followed in Britis es te rene ©. sae 
India and & welcome for themselves and their officers The Colleg au (August, September and : 
those cohstitutional rules and restraints which H. -M. October). -. a “age 
the King and His Majesty’s ministers have always so Voune INDIA At Tite INSTITUT DE FRANCE 
saplaget ae accepted for themselves in the Govern- ‘/ Gi ie Gee J uly ‘belore two groups of 
ment-of the Empire. ee , 

. P “forty immortals”, the message of Young- India 


‘Besides commending the principle of Con ‘tut } | me 
aa ara pe eneronas was delivered to the Justitut de. France by Benoy 
Kumar -Sarkar. In the hall of the Academie Fran- 


or Responsible Government; the Royal Proclamation 
should make a clear offer to the Princes of the assis- ade : 

caise (of the Palais del’ Institut) ‘the addressed the - 
members of the “Academie des sctences- morales et 


tancé of a committee to. advise them asto the steps 
-by which an approach, may be made towards the ideal Ce oe 

PP ; — politiques on La democratie hindoue (Fuly 2). ‘The 
“second communication which dealt with L'esthetigueé 


prescribed ‘ ; 

..’ The. Viceroy should- bé empowered to choose” the : } 
members of. the Committee evens whom should be “?#doue was made to ‘the’ Academie des Beaux-Arts 
(1) two’ representatives of Nativé States experience, (July9) ~ 7 7 
such.as retired Dewans; (2) a publicist or politician “+ MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 
‘of British India, .(3).an official of the Political Depart- INSTITUTE ” : 


ar 


ment of the Government of India, (4) an” experienced 
Parliamentarian got out from England: With these 
‘may be associated an officer ‘of the Durbar concerned. 


The Committee.thus composed should have power to™ 


call in witnesses and take down their evidence and to 
institute. enquiries as to the existing’ procedure. of 
administration. . if 
id wae tn ~ "Pe ig fe ~ . ‘a “e, t ~ : ’ 
rights of the States. Their rightto be représented in 


~ 


RSet ee : 
question is-that of the. external 


-'M. Imbart de La Tour, president of the Ac. d. 


sc. m,p. who happens this year also to-be the presi-. 


dent of the. entire Jns¢itut, made the following state- 


ment “while thanking the lecturer’: “We, the members 


of ‘the Academie, have listened to your communica- 
tion with great interest.” It is certainly _ remark- 


able how the political institutions of India were almost 


identical with those, of Europe and_of our own. country ~ 


in the 


ancient and medizval times. We trust that 
4 a r v ‘% 


ae 


~ 


We lave: to-day but the beginning .of an .intimate 
rapprochement between French-and [ndian savants.” 


Hinpu AESTHETICS BEFORE THE “Forty 
IMMORTALS” 


: ‘ 

‘M. Charles Widor, the permanent secretary of 

‘ the Academic des Beaux-Arts, said in response. to the 

~communication : “The world is very small’ after all. 

We in France have not done anything different in 

spirit from what India ,has been doing in the East. 

-he frontiers do not exist.” M. Widor is an “immortal” 
~Tin instrumental music. < ~ 





First GRADE PRorEssors’ SALARIES ‘IN FRANCE . 


Notwithstanding the’ phenomenal rise of prices the 
highest salary paid by the French republic to the 
-most_ eminent professors of the first. grade is 25,000 
francs ayear. At the moment of writing the rate 
of exchange ‘is approximately 3 francs per- rupee. 
Seven or eight months ago, the exchange was a 
little over 4 francs per rupee. That is, the salary 
of “Grade A”- professors in France to-day is about 
“Rs. 8,333 a year. In December 1920 the ‘salary 
was less than Rs. 6,2504 year. 

The. first ‘grade professors are 
classes. The fourth class’ in this grade, 7. ¢., the 
A, IV, man gets 21,000 ‘franes per year, 7. ¢, Rs, 
,000 (‘July.1921 ) or Rs, 5,250 (Dec. 1920). 

In July 1921 the salaries of Le Chatelier, Painleve, 
-Boutroux, men who are revolutionizing science and 
-philosophy, thus range from about Rs. 600 to about 
Rs. 700 a month. In December 1920 the scale was 
from about Rs. 440 to about Rs, 520 per month. 

The budget makers -of'India’s Swara; will have 
.to carefully study these figures. , 


“oN 


Grave ‘B'.1n tHe French ProressoriATE 


‘The salary of the second grade in French educa- 
tional administration ranges from that of the third 
“class, 4. e., B, ILI, at 14,000 francs to that of the B, 

I, at 18,000 a year. ‘ 


Tue JUNIORS IN FRANCE 


‘The Government of France classifies all instructors 
‘ into altogether four grades. The ‘fourth grade ‘D’ 
is divided into five classes. The salary of D, V, ce. 
-g., of a raw-laboratory assistant in pharmacy or 
medicine is 7,000 francs a year or less than Rs. 200 
amonth. In December 
‘a month. . 


SALARIES IN FRANCE’s MoFUSSIL 


In the departments, 7. @., in the mofussil the 

tates are slightly lower than in the metropolis. Thus 

._ the scale is from D, V, at 6,000 francs to.A, I, at 
‘ 22,000 a year. 


SALARIES OF “IMMORTALS” 


There is no differential treatment accorded to 
Instructors who happen to belong to one or other 
of..the five groups of “forty immortals” of the /stigzt 
de France because of their permanent contributions 
to the expansion of human knowledge. They are 
paid atthe samerates as the ordinary members of 
the. Republi¢c’s teaching force. 

self-sacrifice is not the monopoly of Indian pandits 

\ and maulavis. Young India’s publicists must have 


1920 it wasabout Rs, 150 
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“to-think thrice before- they . 


divided into fur ’ 


.of Bombay. 


‘make nearly a hundred thousand marks. 


employ .the’ term -‘self- 

sacrifice’ “while discussing the monthly incomes. of its 
Patelotsics at Ee 
f a“ ‘ . , 

_..Our'professors and their ~ employers 

will please take note of the salaries paid - 

to professors in France, bearing in mind 


‘thatin.France the cost of living’is much 


higher thamin India. age . 
Two INDIAN SCHOLARSHIPS IN FRANCE... , 
_ Two scholarships of the monthly .‘value.of 500 
francs; each ‘tenable for three years in Paris or in 
the provinces of France are being offered by four 
Indian merchants. One of these is open‘to competi- 
tion all over Indias The selection of the candidate 
rests with Mr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, Bolpur, Pengal. 
The other is meant. for.the graduates of the University’ 
Both the ‘scholars’ must specialize in 
certain branches of. applied’ science.. The Association 


~ 


‘Sociale et Commerciale Hindoue, 58 rue Lafayette, 
Paris, will explain the terms of the two-offers,: : | 


MA N, r i” ! _ fs as 
GERMANY IN Worup-CuLture 


“ - The post-graduate scholars and professors of .the 


United States have once more commenced. seeking 
inspiration at the fountains of higher ledrning in Get 
many.’ Young: India can hardly afford to remain 
long blind to the trend of day today developments ‘in 
this regard. , a ae 


CEeRMAN Kultur and Youne Iypia 


Just at present, owing: to the favourable rate of 
exchange for India, Germany should appear to be the 
cheapest country in the world. Six thousand rupees 
On this 
sum a student can live for at léast three years in any 
German city. There isno other country where tivo 
thousand rupees might command the same facilities 
and comforts that an Indian student can obtain in 
Germany. This then is the most opportune momerit 
for Young India’s kinship with German Kultur, 

: e 


Inp1a’s EDUCATIONAL INVESTMENTS IN _ 
: GERMAN Banks 
While the, rate of exchange continues to be as 
favourable as -it is to-day, India’s educational leaders 
and Indian institutions: interested in sending. out 


* 


. scholars abroad should make it a point to buy Germdn 


ra 


marks right away and invest them, say, in the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin. On six months’ deposit 
the rate of interest there is 3 per cent. The. universities 
and scierice associations of India could save a lot of 
money for the coming decade if they cared to be 
quick enough in order to take advantage of the 
present. situation in the money market. It is evident 
that on the interest of a lakh of rupees two post- 
graduate‘scholars might be maintained by India in 
Germany. in perpetuity. : 
) Hinpus aS CoLoNIzerRs 


In the course of his Cambodian studies Dr. .A. 
Pannetier has produced a social, economic and quasi- 
political volume entitled Az Coeur du Pays Khmer, 
“In the Heart of the Khmer Country” (Payot et 
Cie, Paris, 1921}. Indians will be interested to learn 
that according to the author their forefathers were - 


~ 
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Superior ‘to the, French “people ‘as “a colonizing "India. But-how~ then would: it-be an. 
t : . a . ” . 2. : Nt *> > - 


-Yace. - : 7 Oe fe a ee ees. cos haolad-. 
' A Marartna Boy Scour. as TEACHER: Empire ? In any ence. We should be glad \ 
; ‘. or ENGLISH Boys- . not-to form part ofan Empire. . .- " 
An Indian young man of Baroda, Govind Rao,’ , °  - me 
who has lived long in England is out camping in. - a - a ee oe 
3 . . The Javanese Theatre. > -:. 


France with about thirty English boys under him— - 
among whom there isan English “Modern Langu-— 
ages Tripos” man of ‘Cambridge as. assistant. -Rao’s : 
party is to meet American, French and Belgian scouts 
in the course of the trip which will extend over. six, 
> cWeelts,. Besides being ‘a scout chief -Rao-isa teacher 
~° 6£ French and- Gernian.at Manchester Grammar 
‘+ School, one of the most famous educational -institu- 
-tions in the British Isles. Rao will be back at Baroda.’ 
in Decetnber and may bé availed of by Indian institu- - 


Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy has contri-’ 
-buted to the July number of Rupami some 
notes on the Javanese theatre. ~The inten: 
‘tion of the writer is:only to: describe and® 

- illustrate the leading forms: of the. drama 

- agit exists in Java and Bali- at the present 

day: Se ee 3 a . 


"| ' The following dramatic forms are extant: 


. tions interested in boy’s welfare. 


- 


Inpra in’ Russian ArT 


The Tretiakov: Gallery of Moscow is the Louvre of 


Russia. ‘It is the museum of Rugsian history visualized. 


' . Here among the masterpieces of painting, illustrating 


" all phases of life in Eastern Europe, epoch by epoch, 
the student of art is introduced to a hall exclusively 


“piven over to Indian sketches :- topographical, archi- ° 


tectural, civic-and ethnic. From.the Himalayas to 
-Ceylon no landscape and no race seems to have 
-ascaped the artists’.interest. - Almost the entire Indian 
gallery is the work of Wereschagin the’ world-re- 
fiowned painter of Indian Mutiny scenes. ' 


GANDHI IN ToLstoy Muszum 


The authorities of Tolstoy ‘Museum are trying to. 


Collect not only the translations of Tolstéy’s works in 
the different languages of the world but also essays 
and interpetations on Tolstoy by foreign literary men. 
‘One of the exhibits is a brochure by an English author 
- in which Gandhi's doctrine. of passive resistancé is 
.interpreted as an instance of Tolstoy’s- influence on 
:Indian thought. The writing, however, is -as old as 
the South African work of Gandhi’s, ~~ 

‘|. . BENGALI-PHONETICS - 

_ Suniti Kumar Chatter,i’s paper on Bengali Phone- 
tics has appedred in the_ Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies-( London’), for July ro2r.. It is re- 
printed froni the publications of the International 
.Phonetic Association directed by. Daniel Jones-(-Uni- 
‘versity College, London’). ; | i, 


EPR 
. + « 


 "British-Empire of the Future.” 

- The Mysore. Economic Journal (Septem- 
ber-October) prints an article on “British 
Empire of the Future” by Sir Kingley 
‘Wood, .M. P., Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to’the Minister of Health, in 
which their is no mention of India, And 
‘it is an Indian Journal which has given 


this contribution what is conventionally . 


known as the place of honour. Perhaps, 
Sir Kingley thinks that the “British 
Empire of the Future” will not include 


a 


the Wayang Orang or Wayang Wong, or re- 
presentation by living actors of episodes derived 
from Javanese versions of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana or :from the local Panji 
cycle; the Wayang Golek, or -costumed mari- 
onetts; the Wayang-Kulit, or shadow theatre 
of cut feather figures, perfectly flat, . with 
moveable arms and painted and-gilded; the 


. similar. Wayang Krucil, in which’ the figures” 
are made-of wood, and’ though likewise flat. 


are very much thicker, and carved in low 
‘relief; and the Wayang Baber or painted re- 
presentations which are unrolled continuously 


. as the story proceeds. 


We learn further ;— . 
__Inits finer. forms, the Javanese theatre flour- 
ished under royal or aristocratic patronage 
without which it could hardly sutvive. This 
patronage at the present day goes further than 


‘a mere support of the musicians, dalanges, and 


royal household trained from ~ childhood 


“in some of the most . difficult ‘datiees, but 
-it not ‘unfrequently happens 


‘that’ a man 
of the royal family closely related to 
the reigning prince may play a leading’ and 


‘efficient part in the Wayang Wong. In ancient. 


India, it was, indeed, not unknown that princes 


_ Should be proficient in the arts; nevertheless, 


itis somewhat remarkable-o find at a. Musal- 
man court a more liberal attitude towards the 
theatrical arts than can‘be found in modern 
India, ° ee a a 
 Itisnoless remarkable that Musalman 


“actor-dancers :.for not only are ladies of the’ 


Real 
* 


princes patronise~ and Musalman men. 


belonging to royal families play a leading , 


and efficient part in theatrical represent- 
ations of episodes from the Mahabharata 
ayd the Ramayana.: In Bengal during the 
Musalman period some Musalman princes 


encouraged Bengali literature and~ many 


Musalman poets wrote poems on Hindu 
mythological -and- religious: stories and 
subjects. There is no'reason why any’ 
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a ae 


‘iterate man should- confine -himself’ to 
‘stories: and subjects comprised within the’ 


limits of: his. sacred books’ and history. 


‘j ournal of Indian History. . 


The first ° -(Novermber) number of the 


-~ Jounal of Indian. History, published by - 


_the Department of Modern Indian History, 
..Allahabad University, has been received. 
It is edited by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan 
_who contributes to it the first four articles 
‘and also reviews of books. It contains: 


rf . 


“Down With Kings !” 


As an example of anti-monarchical idiocy, 
the following paragraph, extracted from 7he 
/Woman Citizen - ( October 8) will be 

-enjoyed :— 


‘Down Wirt Kies ! 


Congress has its humor . 
‘from Oklahoma, has introduced - a_ bill ~éalling- “for 
the drastic punishment of any one impersonating a 
king or queen ina play, pageant or ;carnival, on. the 
ground that this is “fostering and- promoting ideas 
‘treasonable to and in contravention’ of the. principles 
upon which the Government of,-tlie United States is 





founded.” 133 1-3 patriotism, that is. 
a Lepers Cured. 
The Wonian | Citizen gives | cheering 
‘news : — ) 


cae 


Eighty-four. lepers have lately been discharged from 
.Molokai, cured. The news brings a shock of astonish- 
‘ment ag.well as joy. One after another, the scourges 
that have been thought to be incurable are cured and 
conquered. Sooner or later it willbe so with‘ the 
worst of all—the scourge of war. 

The remedy -that has at last been discovered for 
leprosy is simple—the oil of a plant growing in the 
Hawaiian Islands. During these centuries of illness 
‘and suffering, the means of cure have always been 
‘close at hand. The only need now is to get enough 
of the oil. 

The cure for the war fever exists in the hearts and 
minds of enfranchised and. enlightened women, 
only need is to get enough of them enlightened. Those 


‘history. - 
‘ments are valuable. 


Representative Herrik- 


% 
ago. 
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the following~ articles (1) The - East 
‘India. Trade in the XVIIth century, (2) 


Sources.for XVIIth century British India 
in- the British Archives, (83) Documents-on . 


the East India : Trade, (4) The East India 
Company’s 
_Mughal Government (by Beni Prasad), (6) 
‘The Administration. of Sher Shah (by Ram 
‘Prasad Tripathi), (7) Growth of Khiljt 
Imperialism, 


(5) 


War with Aurangzeb, 


(by Iswari Prasad), and. 
Reviews of Books. “The Journal should be 
useful to professors and- students of 
The reprints of original docu- 
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to whom the light has come should: do thetr best and 
utmost to spread it among the rest. 


World:News about Women. 
Culled from The Woman Citizen :— 


AMERICAN WoMEN GROWING. 


“a 

Philadelphia dressmakers have recently made a 
cheering:-announcement. They say ‘that American 
women, owing to their outdoor sports, now average an 
inch and a half taller than the women of forty years 
Their chests are larger, their waists wider. 

An intelligent interest in public affairs is to the mind 
what out-door exercise is to the body. After women 
have had ‘equal suffrage.for a generation, they will 
undoubtedly have grown in breadth of mind. 

’ Not all American women as yet take’ healthful out- 
door exercise, however.- If the average has improved, 
there are still many women as housebound, as delicate 
and as stunted as ever. If they want to expand and 
improve physically, they must get out into the air ; and 
if they want to expand and improve mentally, they 
should take a live interest in public affairs, with an eye 


to the public good. ° As a means to this end, every , 


intelligent woman should join the League of Women _ 
Voters. 


Sex EavuaLIty IN Caged: 


‘The fifth Ecumenical Methodist -Conference,- 


| 
| 


recently held in London, included in the address | 


drawn up for circulation in Methodist 
throughout the world, this expression: -“We welcome 
the emancipation of women and hail them joyfully as 
co-workers.’”’ It is also interesting to find in an address ° 
delivered at this Conference by Victor Murray, a plea 
against “the conspiracy . of silence regarding sex.’’ 

It was a matter of course that there should, be. 


churches ‘| 





‘women delegates as well, as men at this Conference,- 


the precedent having been-established at the Ecumen- 
ical Conference of rgtz,; held in Toronto. 5 


é 


Liberal, has been elected for the Louth Division -of 


Lincolnshire in succession to her late husband, Tom: 


‘Wintringham. Women took a strong hand in the 


élection campaign.’ Lady Astor has: said that Mrs. _ 


Wintringham is.“the: type of -woman needed every- 
~where today, and particularly in the House of Com- 
“mons.”* ">. ae he ‘ as ie 


es ae eth 4 No, 2 1n CANADA. | 


Mrs. Mary Irene Parlby, a farmer’s wife, has- 


recently been admitted to the new Provincial . Cabiriet 
of Alberta—the second woman in Canada to receive 
ah distinction, She is tobe a minister without port- 
, fo io. * . : ) > ° 


'Eauat HERITAGE IN ENGLAND. °’ , 


A Law-of Property bill has recently passed its third 


, reading in the English House of Lords, according to 
the International Woman Suffrage News Service. 
It provides that a wife shall inherit from a husband 


- dying without a will exactly as a husband would from. -. 


a Wife in the same citcumstances ; that a mother shall 

inherit the same as’'a ‘father -and that where ‘both 

mother and father survive an intestate child they shall 

both inherit the same. It‘also abolishes primogeniture 

and provides that all childfen, boys and girls, shall 

rank equally inheriting from an intestate parent. ; 
_ ARE WomEN CREATIVE IN Music?- 

Are women as a class devoid of. creative ability in 
music ? This has been :affirmed many. times and as 
. proof the long list of famous composers is often cited, 
the names that- have come dswn through recent 


centuries, including our own in which scarcely a 
‘women’s name appears. When one gently ‘coniments 


‘that no one can know what ability’may be latent in, 


woman until she‘is given a chance, the reply is usually 

ready that the world of musical composition has always 

‘been open to her. But is this true ? 
A-recent news item ‘shows that even today women 


haye not an ‘equal opportunity with men to prove. 


themselves :° : ; : 

The- American Academy in. Rome has recently 
‘established three fellowships in ‘musical composition 
for the encouragement of American music. According’ 
to the announcement these were awarded “in order that 
picked young men who have proved'in competition 
here their capacity, might gain in Rome the refinement 
and inspiration flowing from the monuments of the 
past.” The fellowship provides three years of resi- 
dence and study in Rome and one year in Paris; - 

In response to an inquiry, the secretary of: the 
American.Academy in Rome admitted that no women 
are eligible for this fellowship. He explained :— - 


“This department is being added tothe existing’ 


School of Fine Arts, in which men only are accepted! 
as Fellows. The-Trustees are committed im principle 
to the adinission of both men and. women, and when 
over a year ago ‘they started the campaign to raise 
money for new endowment, they were ‘hopeful of 
securing funds to make suitable provision: for women. 
The money, however, was not forthcoming.” - 
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Miss’ K, Snell is not the first woman 


‘sex to obtain first-class - honours 


_ Among the list’ of donors are’ Mrs; . Willard D, - 
‘Straight, Mrs. E. H. Hardness, Mrs. E. W. Bok and - 
a1 eld .- ° ,Several other women. Neo one will begrudge the money 

ANOTHER WoMAN IN PARLIAMENT, - _ 
* “Lady Astor is no longer to be the, only woman in-, 
the House 6f Commons. Mrs. Margaret Wintringham,- 


given to: stimulate American .art in this way, but 


until the money and encouragenient and- opportunity: 
which. the world gives to promising young men is’ 


shared equally .with promising young women, the 
question of woman's ability -will not be answered. | 


year. | ! e 





we 
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More than 30 women obtained first-class honours, 


and yet it is “difficult for the public to -realise that 
success, because, not’ being allowed the degree they 
have won, the women’s names dre’ not printed’ in the 
Press in the same lists as those of the.men’; and so, 
although Miss K. Snell this year beat all the men in 
the Law Tripos; and was “above number one’ (men), 


-her. name did not appear in that position. in the’men’s 


lists, but-in the womans list in a different part of the 
pape’. oo : ae 

to come out 
“abéve number ,.one”’ of ‘the men: - Miss Agatha 


Ramsay in 1887. was.the only candidate of either 


Tripos, and Miss Philippa Fawcett, the daughter of 
‘Mrs. Fawcett, and niece of Dr. ‘Garrett Anderson, 
of Newnham College, came out “above the - Senior 


in: the «Classical * 


Wrangler” of her year (1890). Miss K. Snell ‘is 22 


_ years of age, and’a-daughter of a solicitor, 1.4 
A first class was gained in the “Mechanical Science’ 


Tripos by Miss L, Chitty of ‘Newnham : College. 
This Tripos deals with engineering subjects in their 
highest branches. Miss Chitty entered Newnham in 


1916, and took a second class in the first part of the - 


‘Mathematical’ Tripos in 1917. ' She left college fora 
time to take up war-work, and was engaged in design- 
ing at the Air Board. "Be Swe 
: Cambridge had two women Wranglers this year. 
Only eight, women -entered -for~the Mathematical 
Tripos ; all. passed, two. being Wranglers—-a splendid 
record ! One of the Wranglers, Miss M. J. Lanfear, 


was edycated at Croydon High iSchool before she went 


to Girton. She is only 22, is. an: enthusiastic tennis 
player, an excellent’ swimmer’ and a member’ of the 
Girton Rowing 
work and no play. ; 

-The second woman Wrangler of the year is Miss 
S. C, B. Smale, who is also 22 years old, and was also 


Club—evidently not a believer in all 


' 


. ahigh school girl ( Darlington ). _ She was a student of 


Newnham College. e 
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- . Women as, Humiorists. 
Coulson Kernahan writes “in Woman's. 


Magagine:— ~~... ° 


A woman’s’sense of humour’is more refined, more 
of an intuition, than.a man’s.- I donot think-that it is. 


’ less, as some men maintain. Men so maintain because’ 


' aa 


c 


few women have written directly humorous books, the © 


reason.being that women are the more unselfish, the 


more emotional,- and the more* sensitive ‘of the two. - 
They are more concerned to console and to sympathise: - 


than-to look for something at which directly to laugh. 
As Mrs Browning says—~ 7 ae 
. “Love is of ‘man’s hfe, but a thing apart. 
’Tis woman's -whole existence,”’ a 
and a woman's thoughts, when she sits down to, write, , 


turn instinctively to a story in which love or self-sacrifice - 


shall be the predominating them rather, than humour. 
To contend for that reason, as somé men do, that 
women are defictent in humour, isto betray their own 
lack of that quality, inasmuch as it is an instance of the 


sex-arrogance which, like sex-antagonism, has no place | 
in the minds of those who see life in true perspective, 
\and so humorously. a . i 


» 
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“Phe War That No Peace Treaty | 
Can Stop.” .. -. 


That is how the industrial struggle going . 


‘on all over the “civilised” world is described 
in Current Opinion 
why ° ae 


Federal troops have- 


~ 
- 


within the last few weeks 


been called on to march into West Virgina and quell 
_ an ‘armed uprising of coal miners.. 


The Kenyon committee of the U.S. Senate’ has 
begun an investigation of the 30-year-old conflict that 
breaks: out sporadically every -year-or so’ in . that 
state. co As : 
~ Real wars are terminated by peace. treaties, and 
armies march back home and are demobilized. But- 
the ‘industrial struggle seems _ to be an’ unending 
one. In the long run.it is probably costlier than war. 
Peace treaties cannot stop it. Disarmament conferences 
cannot preventit, © - = “os * 


——s 


 ° * Quriosities of War. - 
- -Dr. Frank Crane observés ‘in Current. 
‘Opinion for Octobéf :—. 2. :- a 

Wars are often won by porr armies against rich, 
Because the tendency of a rich army is to ha¥e too 
much, equipment, which impedes. its . movement, too 
much baggage, cooking apparatus, hospital supplies, 
etc. The great essentials are (1) men, (2) food 


- ee 


and (3) arms. © Caesar called baggage - “impedimenta,” . 


from ‘which is derived our word impediment. 
-- Water is an all-important war factor.. : 


' --* *. BORBIGN:' PERIODICALS ©... 


-man will be the chemist. 


. general ‘industrial efficiency and financial resources 
‘assuming, of course, equal morale. 


for .Qctober. ‘And - 


¥ 
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In the first place, water courses are in valleys, and. 


great armies follow valleys. — 
Roads and. railways follow water.courses, - 


Horses need great quantities of water. Campaigns’ 


have failed because the water. supply of cavalry -has not 
been seen to. -. Be se es ae ates. 


The important parts of an army -for merly were .in- 


. fantry and cavalry. The most vital part of a moderh 
" army is the engineering corps . Next in value, comés: 


the artillery. :In the next war-probably the most im. 


‘portant arm‘of the service will be aircraft, and the’ 


most effective weapon will be gas. Hence the great’ 
, Gradually the brain is replacing the muscle i war,’ 
even as in industry. — nt 
Any nation’s effectiveness in war is determined by- 
its productiveriess in peace. . ieee: 
The preparation which wins in the long run is not’ 
direct military. preparedness (as Germany’s ), but! 


_-- Japan’ Not Overpopulated. 
The Living Age (October 15) writes :—~_ 


.A large fraction -of Japan itself is uninhabited 





wilderness: Hokkaido, the northern island, which 


has ‘rich resources, .including -fertile agricultural 
lands, is still thinly populated. | These. facts, give 


_. point to. the following. comments from an authorita- 
‘tive Tokyo daily, Chuo:—‘Some Europearis and 
-Americans- say. that the settlement of -the, popula- 
- tion question in Japan is a. condition precedent to 


the limitation of. drmaments and the guaranty of 
peace... This. plea is presumably due to. the-precon- 
ception that @ surplus population leads to the inva- 
sion of foreign lands. Let it --be remembered; 
however, there is no population question of that’ sort 
in this country. te need ae eee 
"It is true that the population of this ‘country 
shows a healthy’ rate act 3 
to think that this means a ‘surplus popujation. Whilé 
the population is increasing; there is a constant 
addition to the wealth of the country, and it would. be’ 
proper to.say that the population is short, rather than 
that it ‘is excessive. In 

“It is absolutely untrue that Japan is suffering from 
an excess of-population, and. there is’ no reason why 
the issue of our so-called surplus populatioa should be 
raised by foreigners, especially by Americans.” 


; } 
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What the Turks Fight For. 
“According to The Living Age (October 8 ) 


’ 


_ The Turks of Angora .are_ fighting to enforce . 


their ‘National Pact,’ a covenant'to which they have 


. bound themselves since the beginning of their armed 
opposition to the Entente. The terms of this Pact, as : 


reported by a. Near Eastern correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, are as follows :—  < : 


’ (1) The Ottoman Empire abandons claims to 


.territories inhabited by.Arab majorities, but considers 


the other parts ofthe Ottoman _ Empire, inhabited 


‘by a population united by religion, race, and aspira- 
‘tions as an inseparable whole. tai 


of increase, but it is wrong | 
In fact, villages are suffering - 


from the scarcity of farm-labor. - 


4 
t 


: 


: 
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(2) - The Ottoman Empire leaves the: status of 
- Western Thrace, where a majority of the population . 
consists of ‘Turkish and Bulgarian- Moslems, to be 
decided by its inhabitants. - 

- (3) The Ottoman .Empire accepts and supports 
the rights of minorities inaccerdance with the principles 
decided by: the - powers, orne that- Moslems , living 
in neighboring countries wil benefit by the same 
rightsy . 

(4) The Ottoman Empire demands the. security of 
Constantinople and the: Sea of. Marmora, and respects 
the decision of the interested powers, thatthe | osphorus, 
and the Dardanelles shall be opened for commerce and. 
communications.. 

' (5) The Ottoman Empire accepts: a plebiscite i in. 
Kars, Ardahan, and-Batum. . 

(6) The Ottoman Empite insists that national and’ 
economic development and the administration of the 
country on modern principles are impossible without a. 
recognition of the Empire's complete independence and‘. 
freedom, and considers this a fundamental necessity: 
for its existence. 


The sixth clause. impliés thé“ abolition of the capitu- — | 


lations which existed before the. war, as’ well as the 


removal of all sanctions and other forms of control. im-~ 


throughout . Russia. 
. are said to ‘be fotir, thousand. 


Nof lectures,’ 


‘ subjects.symbolically. 


_costumies.. 


posed upon ers as a result of the ware! 


eae 


Soviet Theatres.” 4 2 


The Living Age (-October 22 ) gleans ‘the. 
following particulars about Soviet theatres 
from the London Suniay Times :— 

S Soviet THEATRES - 


Whatever. the other results of the Russian 
Revolution, it has :at least given a strong 
impetus to activity. in the theatre, Little play- 
houses run by workers and. soldiers’ abound . 
In Moscow alone there 
These - little 
theatres differ radically from those that we 
know in America,.for - ‘they are, in most 
cases, wooden shacks, sometimes © rooms, 
which are fitted and used for the purposes 
cinema and theatricals. ‘Both. 
workers and peasants write their own ‘plays, 
perform them, atid make the scenery. and 
‘Each class has its own subject, 
but both are strongly disposed to treat their 
While the-workers enjoy. 
exhibiting and - ‘castigating the vanity and folly 
of the old ruling class, the peasants are occupied 
with deeply religious and mystical. themes, But 


'.the main thing to note is that both classes 


t 


are free to’ express themselves dramatically 
‘withixi the bounds set by ‘the requirements of 
a thew world, as it were, fighting for its life. 
They are expected to express what strict 


- Communist life is and how it ‘should be lived.” ’ 


. England, is ‘due to two circumstances. 


‘The outburst of enthusiasm for the theatre, 
which: is apparently .even more spontaneous 
and far-more general than that of Elizabethan 
One is 
the increased freedom of expression.- The other 
is the fact- that the theatre now expresses: -the 


. greater. 


: becoming ~ soiled, 
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ideals of present-day: Russia, and' the peasant. 
audiences witness plays written around. their 
own actual experiences of every day.» Sometiines 
the ‘people are-roused to sich a pitch of enthu- 
siasm that they almost take part in the action 
themselves, and, are so carried away by their 


‘ feelings that the whole house breaks ace a 


enue as the curtain falls. ~~ 


_ Smokeless Towns and Cities. 


‘In the’ cold ‘weather ‘we suffer much i in 
Calcutta from: the smoke nuisance. The; 
- sufferings and inconveniences of Londoners’ 
and other city dwellers in ‘the West are much: 
‘They appear, however, to. have hit- 
upon a remedy, .We read; in Chambers's 
Journal (November) 1) : 


Those of us who liye in large cities aud 
towns. must have noted the ‘remarkable clear: 
ness of the atmosphere during. the later stages 
of the coal strike, when very little coal was being, 
burnt.. So clean was: the air in London that. 
washed linen could be dried ‘in the open without. 
and white collars could be. 
worn for two or even three days, instead of 
becoming dirty in one, as was the case before the 
Strike. Sooner or later these conditions will: be 
made permanent by a drastic révision: of ‘our 
methods of tising | coal.~“Almost everyone is 
familiar with the principles’ upon which gas is 
made, the coal- being heated ‘in. retorts, where: 
the gas is driven off, coke, - tar, and other by- 
products “ remaining. “This - plan, however, 
although sound in principle, requires modifica: , 
tion in: practice. It is found’ that by heating ° 
the.coal to a much lower temperature than: that 
adopted in gas-works much better results, fron 
a national ‘point of view, are -obtained. The ~ 
main feature of the modified process ‘is the 
production’ of a richer coke; whith can take the 
place of coal as a domestic fuel. The coke made . 
under the new conditions lights easily, will 
burn in the smallest open grate, and is entirely 
smokeless. According to the proposed schenie, all 
coal is to be heated in retorts at the pit-mouth, 
the gas being used to generate electricity, 
which. will be distributed’ throughout. the 
country for power and lighting the. resultant 
coke being vised for domestic cooking and 
heating. A, cheap form’.of gas for heating 
purposes ould also be produced, probably at 
existing -gas-works, this being made from coal 
or. coke. In any case no’ smoke would be 
produced. 
. A. G. Gardiner on ‘Lord Grey... 

In connection - with Lord Grey’s return‘to 
public life; Mr. A. G.’ Gardiner’s appreciation” 
of him in. an, article” :éntitled | ‘Who. will 


- 
ae 
- 


Le, | 


succeed - ‘Lloyd: ‘George Dy: contributed ‘by ; 


that. distinguished journalist to. Zhe Century 

Magazine for October, should-be interesting. 

Sayshei— . , .. BA ng 
Among the established ‘figures in. public ‘life, Lord 


z.Grey-is probably the one who approaches. most. nearly 


‘-to what is demanded. ‘ If he would come out boldly as. 


‘the leader of the nation, he would command a following 
‘which would ‘assure him power. The orgy of intrigue 
during thé war left his personal influence virtually un- 
touched. His immunity was due to a character of 
singular simplicity and nobility, to:which the suspicions 
of the vulgar could not attach. Even his. association 
with the secret treaties, while it, prejudiced him with 
the jurists, was récognized as the consequence of cir- 
cumstances that he did not initiate and had not wanted, 
and his whole-hearted advocacy of a.world partner: 
ship as. the only alternative to world -dissolution 
has made him, despite himself, the chief hope of 


enlightened thought. I say—despite himself, for- the: 


fact ~is that the-only obstacle in the path of Lord 
Grey’ is Lord Grey. He thrusts aside the crown not 
as Czesar thrusts it aside.in the play, but deliber- 
ately and finally. 
wade through treachery to” power that he rejects 
power'in the face of duty. The plea put forward 


@.is that the failure of his eyesight makes public ac- 


haa 


tivity impossible It is a plea which, I think, would 
not .be insisted on if there were not a positive 
disinclination behind. it. He has a congenital dis- 


taste’ for the scramble and vulgarities of politics, 


and he has something of thé spirit of the recluse, 
which withdraws him more and more to the sanc- 
tuary of nature. It may be that he is sensible of 
deficiencies, which he assumes“ disqualify him for 
popular. leadership ; but I cannot regard it as other 


than a grave misforturie and something of a derelic: ' 
tion of duty that in so great-an emergency, when 
“the world is perishing’ for the-lack of amoral inspira-‘ 


tion, ‘this rare gift for seeing the needs of’ society 
in the large and from the angle of a nobler.and 
disinterested idealism should be withdrawn froni the 
public -service,. But the utmost ‘that. we could hope 
from him-is that he would join: others in a common 
enterprise. | 


t 
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Administration of British North 
' Borneo. ea 


# 


British North Borneo is owned and 
.administered by a 
_ How . faithful the Company is to its trust will 


chartered ~ company. 


appear from some extracts from an article in 
the October Century by Major E. Alexander 
Powell, entitled, ‘“Where Their. Ain’t No Ten 
Commandments.” Take, first, a passage 
about its treatment of labor; =~ : 


“Under the company’s laws unruly laborers may 
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tment ‘is -frequently: charactetized by grave ‘abuse. It 
is no exaggeration, -indeéd, to assert that an in- 


_ human- manager can flog & coolie to death‘and, by 


intimidation of the witnesses, be reasonably certain 
of escaping punishment... 


~ Although, as I have. shown, ‘the British North 


- Borneo Company permits the existence of a condition 
not far «removed from slavery, ‘a far more serious in- 
-dictment of the company’s methods-lies in its system- 


_ atic debauchery -of its laborers by encouraging them 


to indulge in opium-smoking and gambling for the 
purpose . of swelling its revenues from these monopo- 
The. next extract relates to the Govern- 
ment monopoly of gambling : | P 

Gambling is a Government monopoly, the company 
annually: farming out the privilege to the: highest 
bidder, .In 1«g19,-the last year for which I have the 


_ figures, the gambling rights for the entire protectorate 


were sold for approximately $144,000, 
The last extract that’ we shall -make is 
about:the opium’monopoly and how Govern- 
ment stimulates and encourages its sale. - - 
The ‘opium itself is purchased by the British 
North Borneo Company from the Government. of 


the Straits Settlements for ‘$1.20 a tael ( about one. 
tenth of a pound troy) and, after being adulterated 


with - various other substances, is sold to certain 


“approved” concessionnaires, most of. whom are 
Chinese, for $8.59 a tael, a profit of nearly four 
hundred per cent:, even if the_ drug had not been 
adulterated. These = concessionnaires, known as 
‘opium: farmers”, either. keep. opium-dens, themselves 
or sell the drug “to anyone wishing to. buy it, just 
as a tobacconist sells cigarettes or cigars. The sale 
of the opium. privilege in Sandakan alone, so I am 
reliably informed, nets the company something over 
$300,000 annually. a 

Now, iniquitous and’ -deplorable as the opium 
traffic is, the Government of British North Borneo 
is not’ the only government engaged in it. But it 
ts the only government, so far as 1 am aware, which 
-actually encourages ‘the use of the drug aniong its 
peop'e by insisting that it shall be’placed on sale 
in localities which might otherwise escape its malign 
influence. -A ‘planter who, actuated by moral scruples 
or a desire for’ greater efficiency, opposes the opening 
of an opium-farm on ‘his plantation, might as well 
sell out and leave the country, for the company, which 
controls the Jab:ir market, will promptly retaliate 
for such inteference with- its revenues by cutting off 
his. labor’ supply. . It will inflict this penalty on 
the-.ground that, as the Chinese will manage to obtain 
opium anyway, the planter, in-refusing to permit 
the establishment of an official opium-farm on his 
estate, is guilty of conniving at the sale of opium 
without a license ! Be fw a. 

The British North Borneo Company defends itself 
for engaging in the opium traffic by asserting that, 
as the Chinese will obtain the drug ‘clandestinely if 


also be punished by flogging. Though “the law ‘ they cannot, obtain it openly, it is better for every 


provides that a man shall not receive: more than 


twelve lashes, it is scarcely, necessary for me.to point - 


out. that, in view of the remoteness from civilization 
of many of the plantations, this form of punish- 


one concerned that its sale should be under govern. 
mental control. The . fact remains, however, that 
China, decadent. though she may be and desperately ° 
in need of revenue, has succeéded, despite the powerful 


ma 
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,opposition of: the British-controlled opium fing, in 
putting a virtual end: to the traffic within her borders, ’ 
while another Oriental Governnient, that of Siam, . 
is about to. do the’same.: It is a curious commentary 
on European civilization that~ this vice, ‘which: the 
so-called’ “backward” races are engaged in’ energetically- 
staniping out, should bé. not only -permitted, but’ 
actively encouraged in a territory. over which flies. the 
flag of England:. Its effects-on the population of - 
British “North Borneo are summed up in this séntence 
’ jn.-a letter recently received from ‘a former high official : 
_ ofthe chartéred company :.“Fifty per cent.: of the 


‘thefts and robberies committed during the period. 


that .I was magistrate in that territory can be directly 
traced to opium and gambling.” . 
‘Annually, at one of the great London” hotels, 
there is held’ the North- Borneo Dinner.” At the 
speakers’ table sits: the chairman of the chartered 
company, flanked by cabinet ministers, archbishops, 
’ ambassadors, admirals, field-marshals. The speakers 
dwell on the services as empire-builders of the officials © 
of the company, and, sketch in glowing terms the 


' - spread of ‘civilization and progress in North Berneo 


under the’ Union Jack. "But the heartiest applause 
invariably greets the announcement, that the British 
North Borneo Company has'déclared another dividend. 
The ‘dinner. al 


“Land ‘of ‘Hope and Glory.” - : 
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The’ Opinion of A. E.. 
_ George W.-Russell; the poet; the painter, 
the mystic, the fofemost Irish economist, and 
‘the editor. of “The Irish Homestead’’is known 
as'A. E, ‘In’ the’ November ' Century, R: C.. 
Feld - describes: ‘his; ways and -his.: editorial 
room... | a. ; are 


A.E., 1 was, told,- was in County Wicklow on his 
vacation, .painting. Nobody knew -when. he would 
return; mést probably before the “week was” over. 
He always came back in the middle of his vacation, 
Susan Mitchell said. That was the way he did things. 
He rleeded a rest and never took it; he needed 
clothes and never bought them. His best coat was 
all rags, with the pockets burned out by his pipes. 
Instead of putting his arms through the sleeves, as 
any same man would do,too keep the wind and rain 
from his back, he slings it cape-wise over his shoulders 
and very often lets it slip béhind him in the dust and 
mud. He is careless, stupid about himself and his 
requirements, untidy, but— Z 

“Ah, well, he’s A.E., and that’s all there’s to it. 
You can't be cross with him. ‘He is a child.” 

_A person could get not a little idea of A.E., poet 
painter, mystic, economist, -from the appearance of 
the room. The walls, originally papered in dark tan 
had been used as huge canvasses. On them were 
painted immense pictures of whimsical- and mystic 
woodland scenes. Over the mantlepiece sat two half- 
clad figures; with théir baré limbs carelessly thrown 
out beyond the sides of the marble shelf beneath’ 
them. One could almost hear the pipes of’ Pan held 
to the lips of one of them. 

In the midst of this sylvan setting was the furniture 
of the room, if such it can be called, It consisted of 


wt 
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half of his face is the strange feature of A.E. 


_ Irish verse. 
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an-old table, an old couch, an arm-chair, one or two 
plain -chairs, also old, and two-desks.. The floor was 
bare. Both-desks were piled‘ high and yntidily with, 
sheafs of dusty paper, books, mantiscript, -circulars of 
nondescript appearance, and topped with a* vast, dirty 
blotter, which vainly sought anchorage on the moun- 
tainous surface on- which it rested. Some idea of; 
what that desk looks like can be gained from the’ 
following comment made upon it by a friend of A.E.’s : 


“.-"L .am.certain; that if a ‘slice’ were eut out of the 
amass of material‘on A,E.’s desk, going from the top 


right’ down to the bottom, provided of course, one’ 
could get a knife. long enough, a very-good history 
of Ireland could be compiled.” 
““But how does the man write?’ 1 asked in be- 
wilderment. ~ *  e es, 
“Ah, ‘that is indeed a,sight worth seeing. He 
writes on the blotter on-top. of the mass of material, 
and asthe blotter slips over the hills and valleys of 


the. topography of his desk, he follows it. Never does 


he finish an article or a poem‘in the same writing. 


M) 3 


position that he bégan it. Ag nae 


How does he look? .. ° 


_ It is hard té describe A.E; The upper part of his 
face looks like that of a smiling faun ; his eyes are 


young and clear, and his hair falls over his forehead 


like that of a careless child. It looked damp, likes 


that of a boy who had been running. The lower 
h It is 


bearded in a way unusually attractive—attractive not 


“in the sense of being becoming handsome or -beau- 


tiful; but attractive in the.. sense that its effect ‘ts, 
compelling. His beard is brown and long, somewhat 
wavy, and cut square across -the bottom.. “Druidic”’ is 
the ‘only word I can think, of to describe it. Or. 
perhaps it is not his beard alone that is attractive or 
druidic, but the effect cf it completing the picture of 
a.face whose eyes, forehead, mouth, and expression 
are- exceedingly young. Itis not hard to understand. 
thé pictures and poetry of 'A.E. after one has seen 
him, and certainly inexpressibly easy after one has 
heard him. - ~- °* 6 


"A. E’s opinions of present day’ Irish} 


‘ poetry and Irish poets are worth quoting. 


There was definite movement in Irish poetry to- 
day, ‘he said, growing out of the-rebellion of -arms 


‘and of spirit under which the country was.'living, but 
- it was hard to say which were the figures who were 


caught init. It was hard, \especially, to’ say which 
were the younger figures who. were awakening to the 


-eall’ of poetry, even as they were awakening to the 


call of nationality, because of the danger which sur- 
rounded national prominence.of any kind. The leaders 
of song of the future, he pointed out, were the leaders ” 
of battle. of to-day. Those whom the outside world 
knew—James Stephens, Austin. Clarke, and Synge— 
were still, perhaps, the- greatest names in modern 
All of these,-he said, owed their strength 
toahe fact that they had cast off their English heritage 
and stood to-day ‘tobed in the colors of an ancient 
Ireland, which was once again coming into the glory 
that had been hers. | ., | 3 

These poets,” he said, “have.stood up bravely, 
strongly, fearlessly ; have stripped themselves naked 
of everything tinged with alién tradition and influence. 
They have gone to the waters: of Irish legend and 
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story and have bathed .in its warmth. ‘They have 
washed the grit of foreign sands from: their hair and 
eyes, and ‘have arisen new-born, with new vision, and 
_a spirit steeped in the poetry of Gaelic lore. In the 
“lakes of wisdom of the, land of sorrows and ineffable 
beauty they have found everlasting youth. The gift 


that is theirs is power.” , 
., Just now.all the young men of Ireland are. engaged 
fin fighting a battle for national freedom. It is the 


Gaelic soul awakened ; ‘it is seven -hundred years of 


dreams that have not perished, that is fighting that— 


battle. When once peace descends upon this land, 
ethe Gaelic soul that will be free and the dreams that 
are not dead will seek expression in more beautiful 
form. They will live in the_poetry of the new nation.” 

“You ask whether they will write in the Gaelic. 

I think not. They do not need to. The language 
doésn’t matter. It is the spirit, the form, the 
inspiration,” . - 

“It is not in poetry alone that Ireland is being reborn. 
It is in the drama as well. One of the most hopeful 
signs of the literary movement is the success its play- 
wrights are having. Yeats,-St. John Ervine, Lennox 
Robinson, are perhaps the three foremost in the poetic 
group. Ireland as yet has no novelist., That will come 

“in the future, | am sure. Strangely enough, the 
steps of modern literary history in Ireland have been 
poet; playwright, with the third to come-—novelist. 
,~Our poets have become playwrights; 1 am certain 
‘our playwrights will become novelists. You ask 
whether that is the usual evolution of: the novelist. 
I de not know. I.can only speak for Ireland. ‘hat 
is what is happening here.” a. 





World Politics. versus Disarmament. 


_Dr. Herbert Adams _,Gibbons gives in the 

November Century his reasons for thinking 

-that the Disarmament Conference at ‘Washing- 
_ ton will be a failure. . 


The first reason why the disarmament conference 
is doomed to failure is the same as the~ first reason 
of the failure of the Versailles League of Nations. No 
conference is’ international and can expect to make 
decisions which will’ be respected, which excludes 
Germany and Russia, This: is nota matter for 
emotional hysteria or forthe play of hatred or dislike 
or repugnance. It is a matter of common sense. 
Our opinion of Germany’s’ role in the . World .War 
and what we think of Bolshevism do.not make 
Germany and Russia ‘any the less the two . strongest 
countries in Europe. — . 

A League of Nations, to be workable and have 
world authoriry, must admit Russia and Germany on 
a footing of equality. The provision of the covenant, 
making the five ‘“‘principal Allied and Associated 
Powers” permanent members of the council of the 
league, and providing for a minority of four elected 
members of the council from all the other nations 
killed the league as a world organization before. it 
was formed. It is against human nature and the 
teaching of history fo suppose that Russia and 


Germany will consider the conference of Paris and its*- 


league as settling for all time the inferiority of the 
Russian aud German races among the nations of 
Europe, ! ; 


. Russia and Germany agree to them ? 


743 


xX 


He. easily disposes of the arguments in 
favour of treating Germany and Russia as 
negligible entities. _ 


It is easy. enough to argue that: Russia is in chaos 
and.Germany in Coventry and that neither nation has 
a government which we can trust. It is easy enough 
also to give the excuse. that if Russia and Germany 
were invited, France would not come; and the more 
simple-minded willl point out that Russia and Germany 
do not deserve to be invited. Well and good. But 
do arguments and explanations change the fact 
that whatever the other nations decide to do at 
Washington, the decisions cannot take force until 
And is 
it -to be .expected- that Russia and Germany 
will agreé to maintain -the status.quo of rg2r, 


, manifestly unfavourable to themselves? Jenine 
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Japan Has No Ossection To Cuina SITTING 
at THE CONFERENCE TABLE, PROVIDING— | 
~~Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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and Trotzky and famine are passing events in Russia 


- and Marshal Foch on the Rhine is a passing event 


in Germany. ‘Ten years after Paris was in the 
throes, of. the Terrror, Napoleon crowned himself in 
Notre|-Dame, and eight’ years after Napoleon, en- 
sconced in Berlin, disarmed the Prussians, he fled from 
Paris ;to escape a Prussian army. Can the jailers of 
more than two hundred million Russians and Germans 
lay down their arms ? au 

But. we are in an age when arms are no longer 
necessary for coercion, we are told. Germany will be 
boycotted if she attempts to evade the Versailles 
obligations, and Russia is’ already at our mercy, 


” 


brought to her knees by the blockade. Now that it 


+ 
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has been tested during the last three years, there is 
no longer excuse for holding this doctrine. 

Great Britain and Italy, as well as the small 
neutrals, are once more as keen for German trade 
as ‘they were before the war, and they refuse to cut, 
off’ their noses to spite. their faces and to enforce. 
treaties in the practicability and wisdom of which 
their faith has been shaken, Stee ; 

And then there is the boomerang effect of cutting 
off great nations from trade relations. They suffer 
but do not you suffer also? The strain is hard on. 
them ; is it any less hard on you? Let the August 
number of the National City Bank letter to its clients 
speak, with no fear of being thought an organ of 
‘Bolshevist propaganda. Says the National City 
Bank :. 2 
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Coins Turyks It’s a Launpry Party. 
-—Reynolds in the Tacoma Ledger. 
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an extent that the seemingly easy and blocdless. 
expedient of using an economic boycott instead of an 
army and navy costs. more than war and develops 
rickets and pellagra on both sides of the blockade. 


‘As. regards land armaments the writer. 
holds :—. ' 9 


a France will not listen to any proposals for the _ 
disarmament of her own armies and those of Poland, & 
which she controls, unless Great’ Britain and the United 
States form an alliance with France to keep Germany 

_ territorially where the Treaty of Versailles put her, 

- and: to aid in the collection of the very last penny of 
the Geiman indemnity~ France will insist’ thatthe 
United States join in the task of making Germany. 
disarm. France will ask that Mr. Harding present 

! to the Senate for immediate ratification the arms agree- 

ment already. signed. by our_ representatives at. St.- 

“The loss of th ne ae | .  , Germain on September 10, 1919. .According to this- 

e loss of the Russian market has seriously agreement, the contracting parties bind themselves 
affected European industries, and. that it even affects not to sell and to take every. possible step to prevent 
the United States unfavorably is a striking ilustration the “introduction to certain specified countries of arms 
of how a disturbance of industry in one country will « received as booty or on their hands after the war. 
disturb it in many. ‘Ihe. prostration of Russia relieves The countries are those which Great Britain and 
the American wheat grower of competition, but has France control politically. The agreement was con: 
closed a great market for cotton -goods and _ all ceived as a means of getting the rest of the world to 
manufactures. -- The - industrial .depression- which - connivé in keeping African and Asiatic countries in . 
results affects the sale of:cotton all over Europe: -The © subjection to rheie ‘European. masters and exploiters, - 
loss of the Russian market has affected :India- seriously Tha right of asserting and defending our independence 
because Russia consumed about 25: per cent. of all we puize above all things. - In this right the. civil 
the tea growh in the world. Tea has had a |ibertifs of Anglo-Saxondom rest. But we shall be 


calamitous fall, and the ability of India to buy cotton - asked. ioe si J | 
goods affects the ability ‘of Manchester to buy sree ee have already been asked to deny it to 


American cotton.” | _— ; —— 5 — Bathe 
“And so it goes on for a page toshow howthe . Dr. Gibbons is .against. treating Japan’s 
world is linked together by common interests to such. territorial - acquisitions. and ambitions as 
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| politically and morally different from those of 
older date of some European powers. _ 
The title of countries to- possessions and political 


and economic privileges beyond their own natural: 


ethnographic limits is acquired by force and maintained 
by force. The strong have taken what they wanted 
_ and held itagainst all comers. The world’s célonizing 
€ areas and raw materials,and markets are held and 
expleited’ by nations, whose navies and armies have 
been the winners in duels with other European powers. 
When the Japanese were compelled by threat of bom- 
&bardment to open. their country to Caucasian mission- 
‘aries and -traders, they alone of all Oriental peoples 
had the wit. and the ability to study and imitate our 
methods. In the beginning we did not intimidate 
them, we did not bluff them. We are-not going to 
intimidate them and bluff,them now.. 


If the -United States attempts at Washington to _ 


make the limitation of armaments agreement contin-. 
gent upon unilateral sacrifices on the part of Japan, the 
efforts of our statesmen will be indefensible morally, 
historically, economically ; foolish politically ; and will 
lead to a new war, prejudicial to our own interests, to 
pull others’ chestnuts out of the fire for them. 

In the. matter of Shan-tung we say we are the 
friends of China;. of Vladivostok and Saghalin the 
friends of Russia ; of Korea the friends of the oppressed 
yKoreans. But if we are honestly friends of China, and 
‘eager to make China mistress in her own house, why 
do we stop at Shan-tung and Manchuria? The only 
way to secure the open door-in China and put China. 
on the path of progress is to espouse her cause against 
all nations, and prove to the Japanese that we are not 
playing favorites, and to the Chinese that we are real 
friends, by insisting that a// the powers, not Japan 
alone, retire from fortified footholds on the Chinese 
coast, from spheres of influence, from concessions. in- 
volving an impairment of Chinese sovereignty, from 

control of posts and customs, and restore to China the 
« bits of territory stolen by force. This would put China, 
‘not Russia, in Vladivostok and Manchuria, and’ re- 
move Great Britain from Wei-hai-wei and Hong-Kong, 
and France from her grip on Yunnan. Great Britain 
would waive her pretensions to exclusive concession 
privileges in the Yangste Valley. It is as much to the 
interests of China and international justice and to the 
interest of the United States to see European nations 
get ‘out of China as.to prevent Japan from penetrating 
ina. . 


I shall go further. Any attempt on-the part of the 
United States to defend China by barring Japan alone 
from exclusive privileges in China, while tacitly accept- 


ing those acquired in the sdme manner by Great. 


Britain and France,.will bring us into war with Japan 
for the maintenance of a Far-~Eastern status quo which 
is to our commercial disadvantage. _ a 
Unless it is our deliberate intention to stick pins 
into Japan until she is goaded into fighting. us, or to 
block Japan’s legitimate (as legitimate as ours, at 
least, but perhaps “natural” isa better word to use) 


‘effort to secure colonizing areas‘and exclusive markets: 


‘until ramming a cork, in an overflowing bottle c@uses 
the bottle to burst and the expelled cork to hit us in-the 


eye, we must take a different tack with the Japaneses 


delegates on November 11 concerning Saghalm and 


eastern Siberia from that indicated in our State De- 


partment notes. If one takes the trouble to look at 
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, circumstances this policy would be dubious, 


MRA than 
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the map and then into the history of Saghalin, he will 
realize that the possession: of this island has been a 
source of conflict between Japan and Russia since 1807 
and that Russia’s title is not a bit better than that of 
Japan historically and a thousand times less strong 
from the point of view of geography. And what. in- 
terest have we in interfering between Japan and Russia 
in the .question of eastern Siberia? In ordinary 
In view 
of our present relations to‘Russia it is fatuous. 

Japan's encroachments upon the sovereignty of 
China are-deplorable and inexcusable; but no less 


deplorable and less inexcusable than those of the - 


European powers. Why should we have two weights 


and two measures? But if we are told that “this is a’ 


practical and not an ideal world” and that “we must 
deal with realities,” which means the acceptance as 


faits accomplis, not subject to revision of other crimes 
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—Morris for the George Matthew. Adams Service. 


than those of Japan, We are still on solid; horse-sense 


ground in protesting against playing Great Britain 


" and France as favorites in the Far East against Japan. 


His opinion is that indebtedness is at the 
root of China’s servitude, a 

Japan has gone into China because the European 
powers were there. The servitude of China.. vds-a-vis 


the Eupropean powers is due to the money China owes 
them. And the story of China during the last fifty 


- years is that. of. other weak nations the world over. 
Loans, defaulting interest, intervention, resistance to 


intervention, ete imposition of indemnities, more 
loans to pay-the indemnities, control’ of customs with 
the-fixing-of duties not in the hands of the powerless 
state, enormous concessions mortgaging the future of 
the debtor state granted for a song or nothing, and. 
then the scramble of rival powers to securé the ex- 
ploitation of weak peoples for themselves and™ shut 


_ other powers out—this is world politics, the real cause 


k 
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of wars, and the formidable enemy to the ‘success of 
President Harding’ s conference. 


“As many European countries, ieludiae 


Great Britain, owe America very large sums 
which ‘they are anxious that America should 


write off, Dr. Gibbons proposes ‘the following: 


“way: out’ :— 


Our way out is for President Harding to’ propose 
a book transfer of ali Chinese indebtedness to Europe 
to the American Government, and write off- similar 
amounts in favor of the. countries transferring their 
Chinese credits to us.: Then we shall. be able to give 
back to China the keys. of her own house, and prove 
to Japan that we are playing no favorites in our open- 
door policy in tne Far East, --When Great Britain and 
France have /thus made restitution to China, a 
restitution for which we really pay the price, they 
can join us with clean hands to say to Japan, “Let 
us all do -the square thing by China and play Eat 
with one another as well as with her.” 


This, he contends rightly, is not more 
idealistic’ than the proposal that America 
should wipe’ out the war loans to Europe 
with no equivalent advantage -for herself 
(America) or for humanity. 

This use of our European credits may seem idea- 
listic -and ‘naive to some of my readers. When I pro- 
pose the extension of the principle to Persia and Egypt 
and other weaker states tottering under the burden of, 


handicapped in their evolution to self-government by, 
huge sums owed to.Europeao countries the interest 


‘on which leaves them impoverished each year, you 


shake your head and call mea dreamer. But why am 
I more idealistic and naive than the man who proposes 
that we wipe out the war loans; with no guid pro guo 
for ourselves or for humanity ? Emancipating China 
and other weaker states from European exploitation 


in this way is to thé distinct interest of the United 


States economically. From the point of view of inter- 
national relations it is a great step forward toa durable 
world peace. « 

But suppose the European delegates ie a? in 
that case, we have a demonstration of the fact that 
the world is no more ready for a beginning of disarma- 


ment in 1g2r than it was fora League of Nations in 
of 
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How Early May A Child” 
[Learn To Read. 

’That*is a question often asked, which has 
‘called forth a number: of answers. The 
answet given in Child-Welfare Mogae te 
( September ) runs as follows :— 

The idea that-a child may be injured by being 
taught to read too, young is no longer held by 
authorities on the subject. It is pretty well 
agreed that the normal child of four should 
have learned to read and by the time he is six 


the should be able to read anything he can 
funderstand spoken. One authority Says ! 
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‘to practise it. 
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“Because a child is not admitted to the pub- 
lic schools until he is six is no’ reason why he 
should not know how to read before that time. 
It is preposterous to claim that either the body 
or the mind of a healthy child is hurt by ae 
to read young.” 
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Ku Klux Klan. 


About the organisation with this fantastic 
name the Woman Citizen writes -— 


The country owes the New York World a 
debt of gratitude for the detailed exposé of the 
Ku Klux Klan which it has just concluded. 
The Ku Klux elaims to be rooted and grounded 
“purest” 
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Invoxine Evin Spirits. 
-—Thurlby in the Seattle 77mes, 


conceivable. Everything recorded of it shows 
the opposite. There is nothing of American love 
of liberty-in an organization that is anti-Negro, 
anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic ; ; nothirig American in 
the invocation of lawlessness to enforce law. 
There has been far too’ much of that in recent 
years, without a mammoth secret organization 


prejudice, unscrupulous venality on the part of 


Add to ignorance and fanatic. 
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the Wu Klux leaders, and you have a menace 


that it is high time to curb. It is good news 


shat the Ku Klux Klan may be opened up to the 


light of day in official investigation. . - 
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Co-education of Boys. and. Girls. 


” 


‘In. Child ee (October). the’ co- education 
of-boys and girls. is advocated on grounds _ 
some’ of which ‘are quoted’ below. 


“If we. are to- avoid the artificial or, -erude ; 
sequels to the recent emergence of woman into’ 


almost all-wage-earning .vocations, that surely 
is One more-argument for the co-training of 
them with boys in their school days:. Mutual 
understanding and reciprocal chivalry are likely 
to obviate jealousy and friction in every office 
or workshop: Hitherto, comradeship has, 


generally speaking, been sadly lacking between 


the. sons and daughters of our luckier classes 


until Dan Cupid or match-making mothers play 


their games; I canriot_do better than quote 
Miss Alice Woods,’ ‘a wise co- -éducational teacher 
of nearly thirty. years’ experience :—~ 


“Boys and girls brought-up in separate 


‘schools are awkward and shy when they meet 


4 


and jfthey. dare venture to be’ friendly their 
foolish elders at. once declare them to be “‘in- love” 

with one another, even when they are quite 
little children, But thé boys and girls who have 
striven together over difficnlt-lessons, who'have 
been in scrapes together, who have coniforted 


one ariother in school troubles, ‘who have had = 


a good quarrel and made’ friends, again, who 
have walked, talked and played ‘together in a 
natural way, are frank and Sensible when they 
meet other members of’ the opposite sex.. One 
half of the world: is no longer a mysterious 
ehigma to them, and when ‘love. comes it’ is 


founded on a firm ‘basis of genuine human, 


friendship, instead of being built: on fairy fancies. 
A greater and deeper sympathy 1 is bound to be 
another result of a childhood in comthon to 
both’sexes, for sympathy is based on experience, 
andthe experience’ of ‘human nature must*be 
greater when one half is not  gialy excluded 
from the otherhalf -- ; eo 


es) 


“Co-education will help in the utilization and 
right guidance of our instincts.’ The instinct of 
pugnacity may be taken as an example. ‘As 
society is at present constituted, it is undeniable 
that there is war between the sexes. No one 


_recognized this more clearly than George Mere- 


dith,-and in ‘Lord Ormond and His Aminta”’ 
he writes: ‘The task ofeducation is to separate 
boys and girls as. little as possible. All the 
devilry between the sexes begins at their separa- 
tion. They are foreigners , when they meet, and 
their alliances are not always binding. The 
chief object in life, if happiness bean aim and 
the growing better than we are, is to teach men 
and women how to be one ;-for, if they are not, 
then, each - is a morsel for the other to prey 
upon.’ With a greater understanding - and 


wider sympathy between them, the fighting | 


instincts of men and women are likely to-be 
utilized in a united struggle against the many 


tion of India. 


_ portraits of Dr. 


thus placing it amongst the noblest citizens of 
the. Bristol of the past. . 
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evils’ of modern life “in an effort. to-bring about 
co- pene amongst the whole human race.” 


At the ‘eentbe -of ‘Ram Mohan Roy. 
| The. {nquirer . oe 
writes :-— wer 


‘Principal H. ‘Maitta, of ee visited 
Bristol and preached at Lewin’s Mead Chapel 


‘before large congregations-on Sunday, Septem- 
‘ber 25. As he and Dr. Tudor Jones stood to- 
gether in the pulpit, many of the congregation - 
felt that East and West, had met. 


Dr. Maitra 
gave a vivid account of Ram’ Mohun Roy’s life 
and work for the social and religious emancipa- 
He showed the great opposition 
which prevailed 
against the new teaching,-and how they were 
overcome, The Brahmo Samaj came’ into 
being and broke down for ever some of the 


worst superstitions of India from the sides of 


the social and the religious life. Dr, Maitra’s 


TAT 


London . ( sea ) 


in, the days of the Rajah . 


two sermons were eloquently delivered and ' 
were full of brilliant illustrations (given from | 


memory ) from the writings of stich’ great men 
as Milton, Coleridge, \Wordsworth, Emerson, 


and Tagore. A congregation of fully 500 listened _ 


with rapt attention to Dr. . Maitra on Sunday 
evening. 

On Tuesday afternoon, at3o ‘clock, hundreds 
of people had gathered together at the Rajah’s 
tomb at Arnos Vale Cemetery. -The day was 
gloriously fine. Mrs, Tudor Jones presented 


a beautiful wreath to Principal Maitra to place 


.on the tomb: The’ four Bristol journals had 


sent their photographers, and several striking 


he was’ surrounded by a number. of Indian 
students who are studying at the ee of 
Bristol. 

After-a prayer by: Dr. Tudor 


Maitra, . Dr 


-Maitra were taken, one where . 


1 


Jones delivered an address on Rajah Ram Mohun | 


Roy’s connection with Bristol and especially 
with Lewin’s Mead and the work of Mary 
Carpenter. Dr. Maitra followed with an im- 
passioned speech on the spiritual significance 
of the Rajah’s life and work, 
closed with a prayer by Dr. Maitra, and the 
large gathering left, realizing that the mortal 
remains of one of-the greatest: religious teachers 
of modern times are resting in Arnos Vale close 
to their native city. - 

The City Council of Bristol, a few years ago, 
removed the beautiful portrait * ‘of the Rajah © 
from the Art Gallery to the’ Council Chamber, 


. 
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Industrial Education. 
- The American plea:for industrial education 


: quoted below from ‘ he Youth’ s Companwn 
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“(October 20) * should appeal more .strongly to 
‘our countrymen than to Americans; * i. 

.It has long been usual foreducatorsto lament 
that not more than a quarter of the ‘children 
who enter the school system at. the bottom 


- emerge-at the top.as high-school. graduates. It’. 
- was the theory that almost anyone could go © 


through high school if he wants to, and that 
‘only the lack of money on the part of-parents 
‘or of ambition on the part of the pupil causes 


‘so many boys and girls to withdraw from school _ 


“at or soon after the age of fourteen. But -the 
army intelligence tests have shown that less 
than. one third. of our boys have the natural 


‘ability required by the. studies of an academic . 
“high school, and -that less than one seventh’ are - ap 
- than one teacher, though in such casés the two 


mentally capable of profiting by a cpllege course. 
It would be wiser; therefore, instead of trying 
. to put everyone through a-conventional high- 
school curriculum, to improve the opportunities 
of industrial education for those who cannot 
do themselves credit in the higher sorts of book 
learning. - ae ae ae NS 
large proportion of the children who 


A very 
education 


leave school are capable of ftrther 
through the use of the hands. a 

' Since our schools are not yet awake to the 
situation, a great many young’ fellows of fair 


capacity get no useful education at all beyond 


reading, writing and simple arithmetic, and 
therefore sink lower than they need to in the 
‘scale of labor or enroll themselves in the schools 
of vice and crime, which are always: ready to 
receive them. : ee * 

Nothing would serve -the . interests of our 
country better than a well-thought-out and well- 
administered system of industrial education, -. 

_ We have not, as,they have in-Germany, com- 
pulsory trade and continuation schools that 
fit the workman of ability to pass into a real 


technical scheol, where he can fit himself for high ' 


positions in ‘the industrial service. We are as 


yet only flying round the edges of the great -field — 


of industrial education. 


‘The Marking System and Degrees. 
Mr, Max McConn, the writer of an article 
in The New Républic of New York, 
(October 5) on “Bachelor of Arts: What is 
it?’ says he was for ten years the registrar 
of one of the larger American State Universi- 
ties. “‘By virtue of. his position he became 
learned in all the mysteries of the academic 
arithmetic” relating to.the number of lectures 
attended, the marking. system, the degrees 
conferred, etc. ~--  °- : 
And at the end often years he ie convinced 


that the whole business is a device of the devil— 
that instead of performing, as he at first suppos- 


od 


ed, a service that was necessary and useful if 
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marking system _he writes: 


to learn ? 


& 
‘ 


La 


_ 


* not distinguished, he was all the time the agent. 


of a pernicious formalism that goes far to sap. 
the vitality and reality of higher education 


. throughout the colleges and universities of 
' America. . St a a ae at 


: ee ed ; ae ae a 
Before we-quote his remarks on the mark-. - 


‘ing system, etc., let us note that ‘he spéaks 


of the “passing grade’’ at +70: or 75, which in 
India. gives the exaniinee a first class. Of the 


‘Bat evén under that system two ‘different 
instructors inthe same. coursé are likely to 


assign different marks to the same paper. This- 


actually happens as often as not when.in cases 
of dispute or appeal a: paper is read by. more 


members of the faculty are usually anxious to 
concur. And the “standards” as they are called 
vary still more from department to department. 
Yet all these marks, because they have the: spe- 


-cious appearance of precision and tangibility, are 


added and averaged together, and decisions 
of academic life and death, honor and -dis- 
honor, are based on the results. 
_* You are an employer, anda young man comes- 
to you with this degree as an evidence of qualifi- 
cation. What does it-tell you? Well, he has 


4, 
— 
— 


a 


-* 


spent four years at a college or university dnd . 


during that period has devoted a reasonable 
minimum of hours per week to some of the 
subjects of the curriculum. That 


less? Whenit tells so little, is it worth while 
to have “it at.all ? Sos % | 

_ But must. we not have some -kinds of 
records of what a student: has, learnt. or tried 


a 
L 


Indeed. we .must. .Far “be it from a registrar, | 


r 


importance of records. 


Does not the difficulty arise from the 
assumed necessity of maintaining the medieval 
institution of the degree—the Artium Bac-. 
calaureus ? Suppose we abandon the idea of 


even an heretical ex-registrar, to depreciate the 


the B. A.—of all degrees whatever. Would not ° 


the situation clear at once? Shonld we not 


| 0 is, about . 
‘all. Could any form of, certificate possibly tell 


a 


be ready to imstalla system of records, and ' 


certificates based on 
meansomething? —~— | 
_But what kind of records do I propose? 
-My .answer is: Real records. These might 
comprise, for each Course.the students took, a 
printed synopsis of thaticourse and, attached, 
a, report from the instructor of the student’s 
acconiplishment therein—-what parts he had 
mastered and what parts neglected or failed 


them, that would really 


to grasp; what aptitudes, proficiencies and_- 


ehthusiasms he had displayed ; what inaptitude, 
dullness, indifference. The registrar’s -. office 
would come-to contain for each student a file 
of such synopses and reports. Such a record 


_ - tte 





‘foliow. ..-' > - 


“need of grades: Weshould not. even. have -to, 


_ of absurd superstitions, 


In “the -absence. of dégrees the’sacrosanct‘num- duties, Asa corrective. ‘to such a notion, -we : 


WR 


- diture of young life, and‘then depart in peace 


“4 


. even to-collegé officers. . 
' + The “advantages of. 


‘That arbitrary .doom exists :solely’. for .the, - 
> purposes of degrees: -For all-other’ purposes the. — "' 


—_—- 


{oso .?-s:sFOREIGN. PERIODICALS) 7. FAD 
might-be of most: definite, value-to the student. ‘upon Some career. of.useful labour and_not 


1. ‘ 


; . : . . . ae: Bo ‘. fe : ae oe oo 
himself, to his paretits, to prospective employers, Continue, as. they are now, led.to do, to waste . 


Ae te ' . their own ‘time ‘and’ the money of pious donors 
‘the. abandonment of. Ot of the state: in’'merely’ formal contact with 
degrees may be illustrated. through a considera- _ intellectual. things: Lane an fetes etd a 
tion of one or two of the corollaries that would . - It is interesting to find:that in the..Vishwa. 
Vela lee. Bharati the Poet Rabindranath .Tagore _does.. 
; Iti the first place, we should: have no- further- not: intend to. hol d ‘any tS : 


ry “ + 


ee ke oy ny depreess) -- fe, 
say whether a student has.“‘passed” or “failed.” ° a, O85 Rie, | ts AT 


yyos 2Ua 





ne Things ‘That A Girl Of 


* 


real particolored story’of the-student’s accom:, ~~ “S 


‘plishment would be better..'Give' up~.degrees,. | - is Sixteen-Should Know.” . 


- achieve it~as evidenced by a degree ? . Whether 
, he wishes to ‘become a poet or an accountant, 


- of the subjects he had. studied and the amount 
_and character of his progress therein. . = 


donment .of degrees’ that young men and . es 
. women could come: to’ universities and study: 


and. we should at-the same time relegate | the. 
re sa ict Aca seca ay ae eee fancy that “Western” education unfits Indian 


examinations or confer . 


.. ‘Even some educated” * persons.’in India : 


' Another corollary is even’mote revolutionary. - girls and women for: houseliold’ and: social - 


ber. four, as applied to the years of a college’ print below from, Chzld-Welfare Magazine 
course-. would,-I am, persuaded, soon lose‘its ( September) ‘what real Western educators — 
mystic virtue. Is it not an odd. dispensation 
of academic Providetice ‘that for whatever 
college it takés him’ exactly four years to ledge. 2. ef . 
First,-about herself : ted sar “bodily organs - 
on . Sie | ~-%.. and.their functions and how .to keep ‘them in the 
a poultry ‘farmer or a chemist, a teacher’of ~ #20 *UC% AM se) Was em 
dead languages or a filer-of dead teeth, the Est tunning, order, Her leading traits of 
time: prescribed is four~ years—neither more nor: fal theron Her dut E herself -God. | 
Mts, es ee family, clare aud’ world, Hee ahs. 
. Bi en enlt af’ a yan. ia.the. “ec agra iege sare 

Would it not’ be a happy result of,an aban- . civil and: m oral. he re ’ 
' Second, inthe educational field: How to read . 
there as long as they and their parents felt that 


what they were getting was worth the expen- a note or letter-in good: English, with at. least 


words. ’. How to-drawa draft or check and ' 
.indorseit properly ;. and how to deposit money : 
at the bank. How-to. calculate rapidly in the 


and without the odium that now attaches to— 
the ex-student not an alumnus ?. Each, student 
could take away with him, at the end of’ one 
year. or five years, in lieu. of-a mearfiigless 
‘degree, duplicate copies of such -real records as 
I ‘have described, giving an intelligible account 


matter of fractions (as 244 yards ef ribbon at’ 
' 8714 cents). How to keep simple accounts. Some. 

of the leading authors ofthe day, with a back- 

ward glance at some. of the old masters and | 
: - ." ,. -+gome of the leading works ofeach. A good deal 
At present degree, rather than. the : about her own city, r country,’ state, with, a 


ae 5 ee ic knowledge of its leaders and so on. .A good 
pursuit of knowledge, is made to seem the 404) of Bible History, Bible Literature and Bible. 


_ goal of the student’s.endeavour. ~~ - 3 


: Characters. . ae | 
' It is my contention‘that. this need. not be Third, in the home : How to sweep, dust and - 
so—that if we would-tear out the whole puta room in order, neatly, quietly and with but, 
méchanism of grades; credits, and degrees, 80 as’ little expenditure of vitality.. How to set a table: 


‘to make it perfectly clear that the only reason - tastefully, wait on it gracefully. (and cheerfully). 


for studying any -subject_is the, subject itself, Clear it away expeditiously and wash the dishes, 
a:vast- number of our: youngstets would, with ‘scientifically: How to.make beds properly. How 
a certain ‘surprise at first, but-eventually with. to wash, iroh. and starch such articles as she 
satisfaction. and delight;-begin to give real, wears.’ How to cut, ‘fit ‘dnd make, and mend, 
attention to the content -of ‘their courses.eAnd -her ‘underclothing, - het. plain dresses and her. 
if there are those for‘ wnom ‘this content, common wraps. How to trim her own hats, 
when fairly presented on its merits,. has ne - and repair all her garments, except her shoes, 
attractions, who: really at the age of eighteen How to, keep them in order. How to cook pota-' 


or twenty require the puerilities of grades and toes in at leastahalf dozen ways;commonmeats . 


credits and.the empty goal of a degree to. and vegetables, make at least fair bread, biscuits 
hold them—surely they should enter. at once ‘and griddle cakes, some kinds of cakes and. 


aloud pleasantly and intelligently. How to write * 


making of change for purchases, ‘even .in the - 


xX 


want their sixteen-year old girls. to know; :_ 
purpose wnder heaven a, student’ comes to ‘and they take Steps: to un pate Suen know- | | 


“ 


~ 


' fair penmianship ‘and correct spelling of ordinary. ~ 


aed 
"750 
cookies, a. cup Be tea, coffee, ‘chocolate; or cocoa, 
and something appetizing for the family invalid. 


How to cook “cereals: and notshave them. ‘either 


soggy or wishy-washy. "How to entertain or be. 
entertained. 


ad 
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Without assuming too finch “How to lead in: 


*' Bourth, among | het assodiates’: ‘How. to niake 


ftiends, hold: them, - overlook. faults, . and: help 
build-up: the best-that-is in fhéeni.. How .t0’ say: 
“yes” and stick toit, and how. to say, “no®s 
graciously and with ‘due regard to reason. How 
to be-dignified without seeming to be priggish,' 
_and how to be bright: and gay - -without: ‘being 
silly, rude or sarcastic. ~ 
Fifth, among older people : oe to be deferen- 
tial, helpful a and good company, -without. Dong. 3 
-ho 
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7. --4Vigva-Bharati”. i oF: ae 


The reader's: attention is itawh to ithe: 
peanpecias “of- ‘Visva-Bharati’); “achatya 
- Rabindranath: Tagore’s’.:, University at. 
Bolpur; printed among. -aidvertisenients:- UD: 
this issue. Its ‘motto is-very ‘appropriate: 
and full of meaning. Professor Sylvain Levi’ 
has arrived .and has at,once taken ‘up. his | 
duties. - - Besides doing his - daily, work he’ 
has begun *to “deliver - ‘a course of weekly. 
lectures. The’ lectures. are ‘delivered: at: 
about 1--30 b: M..every . Sunday, s0' that’ 
post-graduate: and.other advanced students. 


Sixth, in the church : How ‘to lead a mectiag. oe 
How. te Help, 


ery -* ® . oe . ra 
+ 5 eae 3 nos mig es t . 
. a 


any of the regular work if the leaders are disabled. 
Seventh, In society: How 'to work for the’ 
general good, ‘forgetfil of'self and selfish ends, 
- yet. not allowing-sélfto-be entirely. disregarded, * 
but to’'Hold-the balance: true with- keen ‘ ‘discern: 
ment and nice adjustment. ‘To be able_to receive- 
hospitalities: with ‘wisdom, and ‘dispense _ them 
/ with: ‘ptacel. +" 

‘How to'receive friends atl ‘cordiality; gifts: 
“with éxpressed gratitude,‘and | ‘disappointments..; 3 
without fretful words; face’ or voice. Howto? 
_.do, rather -than to. spend the entire time, talent: 
“and. “strength in talking. oops ert 

The--above, is meant-for Christian girls'i in? 
“Westeén countries: «For girls of other coun-" 
tries. and: religious communities,” a’ - few’ 


‘necessary. one ney be easily | made. :. 
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ote! [ew ,aagate waatca asaya ¢ RATA an fire 


- write, -Stateya FA pew -atral cet-faueot. wat at 
- fratH wa ata afcata. aa Cas-Farcmem a: CTS ARIAS, 


“etal far -ePrd ¢ aYatOra crt 2805 ta. Coil Shae 


8-H farfiatas cre facia caits ‘af Bera 


in Calcutta and neighbouring:placescan go: | 


to Bolpur, attend a Jecture and ‘return. in: 
the’ course. of the same day.The Principal: | 
of Visva-Bharati will be pleased to supply: 
further particulars on enquiry. 

It .is interesting to find that- the 
idea of a University like Visva-Bharati, 
where the cultures of the East and the: 
West are to be united, occurred to the! 
poet when he was only a boy of sixteen.. 


The following passage in an- article . 


published anonymously in. the. Bengali. 
magazine “Bharati is from. his pen :— 


entra. watcay fe Cafe seca | ORAS Seal SARC BAA 


“atataa 
aifefl we frat’ ie aT. Sia saat, DAVB, Oe e-wey 


al I. 


os It may be! freely translated as iow: — 
ee What ‘improvement’! i ‘there will be in. 


6 tr “knowledge by the jutiion of our -philo-; 


sophy, with the science and. the manufacturing - 
arts of ‘Europe! Imagining.-all these,. we. see _ 
the ‘dini shadow of the, civilisation. of Bengal 
at the distant - “boundary of ‘the futute...,...We 
will travel in foreign lands te- rouse ‘from ‘ 
their. torpor . the, Jands which lie asleep in- the 
' darkiiess of an uncivilised condition. - “The people 


-of many countries will learn'“our language in. 


order to study. science, philosophy and poet 
The University of ourcountry will be full of” 
men coming here from abroad to acquire know- 


ledge in our country.”’—Article entitled ‘The - 


eiqeer aya Ate weUrtN Aerts SR at fees 


Bengali’s Hope and Despondericy” in: the 
Bharati, first Volume (1284 B, E.), pp. 805-6.. 


. We are ‘indebted to’ Mr. Prasanta 
Chandra Mahalanobis for; this extract. 


: What Central Europe Reads.” 


_ ' ‘Under the above headirig, the ‘Literary 
“e xe Beantca- fafeata @ alata ia Sor: Faferat-. 


Digest brings: together some information 
regarding the books most. widely read in . 
Germany. It thinks that; “with Tagore a: 


Pror. SyEVAIN LEVI AND THE PoET RABINDRAN 
Professor Levi is Learning Bengali. 


best seller in Germany one ought to look 
for a more peaceful frame of mind 


among the people of the new republic.” 
Mr. Alfred A. Knopf, the New York book- 
seller, told a New York Evening Posts 
interviewer that the Indian poet was 
cally popular’ in Germany. “Our 


one or two. hundred thousand for 

















NATH LAGORE., 








the most widely read popular novel is not 
to be mentioned alongside the record of 
the Indian seer.” Mr. Knopf says i 


“When I was in Berlin, Tagore’s publisher ~ 
placed an order for 1,000, 000. kilograms—more 
‘ihe 2,000,000 pounds—of paper | for ee books 


That is enough for 3,000, 
We learn from the” Sines sour 












“PropLE OF Europe, KEEP YOUR ‘BLESSINGS’ 
TO YOURSELVES.” 


Germany is serious-minded in its other 
readings, too. 

“Germany has turned to reading of works on 
philosophy, art, and religion, and such books 
‘are far outselling books of fiction. Such works, 
for instance, as Keyserling’s Travel Diary ofa 
Philosopher, which is a bulky book in two 
volumes having more than 1,000 pages, has sold 
upwards of 50,000 copies in Germany. In 
addition to Tagore’s works, Spengler’s “The 
Downfall of the Eastern Countries” is having a 
phenomenal success.” 


The accompanying cartoon has been 
reproduced in the Literary Digest article 
from the Nebelspalter of Zurich. 


British Industry and German - 
| Industry. 


There has been keen competition between 
British and German manufactures for 
decades. During the war, German com- 
epetition was destroyed. But there is again 
the fear that German manufacturers may 





WrHo Won THE War. 


The man who The man who 
Guesses he did. Knows he did. 


—~London Op inton. 


The man who 
Thinks he did. 





oe] 





AND THE Hare. 


e THe Herr 
—The Daily Express ( London). 


"take possession of the world’s markets if 


British manufacturers be not on the alert. 
Already, according to neutral and Ameri- 
can observers in the Baltic states, it is 


NOTES 


ermany, not England, nor America, 
hich is playing the leading role in Rus- 
an trade for the present ; so that if Big 
uusiness was one of the objects of the war 
yrding to cynics, it is neither John Bull, 
»¢ Uncle Sam who has won the war, but 
xe German commercial traveller whose 
andbag is full of orders. . 















mbay’s Disservice. 


An aeroplane scattering bombsean destroy 
a whole city in the course of some hours. 
The. Bombay riots have created bad 
blood between different sections of the 
community not only in Bombay but all 
over India. Though happily peace has 
been. restored, it will take a long time— 
how long we cannot say—for normal and 
sincere relations being restored between 
different sections races and political 
parties. ; | 
_ The pity of it is that the disturbances 
» not the work of mere hooligans. 
vere educated and moneyed men 


a those who fought. The worst and 
‘most wicked and cowardly aspect of the 
‘disorders was that women were assaulted, 





_is open to criticism. Itis ¢ 










Mr. M. K. Ganput, 





first words, addressed to the men of Bombay, | 
did not in the least shirk any responsibility 
for rousing a spirit of revolt. Nevertheless 
no honenst critic ean hold him responsible 
for the disgraceful and horrible scenes — 
witnessed in Bombay. Times gut of num- 
ber he has insisted on non-violence. His — 
own utterances and writings, even when — 
containing grave charges against indivi- — 
duals, classes and organisations, have — 
been free from bitterness and any 
Notaday has passed without his — , 
attacked in the press or on the platform. 
But he has not delivered any counter: 
attacks, using only facts and arguments. — 
in self-defence. oe a3 8 
He has undoubtedly been guilty of mis- — 
calculations and errors of judgment. | 
These have sprung from his own lofty — 
idealism, sincerity of purpose, love of man | 
and of all animal creation, and burning — 
enthusiasm. | ee ae 
His letter to the “hooligans of Bomb 












eing 










those who took part in 
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were not professional ‘“budmashes’’ or 
hooligans. They were the ordinary inha- 
bitants of” Bombay whom excitement 
turned into hooligans for some hours or 
days, Therefore, to call them hooligans 
was tactless, to say the least, in addition 
to being inaccurate. Mr. Gandhi's letter 
makes a distinction between hooligans and 
non-co-operators. But there is nothing -to 
show that some non-co-operators do not 
act or have not acted as hooligans on some 
occasions. There are many instances on 
record of intolerance, arrogance and 
violence on the part of some non-co-opera- 
tors. 

. We do not think that civil disobedience 
has failed or that Mr. Gandhi has failed. 
Non-violent civil disobedience requires high 
qualities of the soul. We are sure there 
teeven now many besides Mr. Gandhi 
are qualified to practise it. The day 





for. mass civil disobedience will come, if it 
has not come already in some places. 
No case has been made out for urging 
that the idea of peaceful civil disobedience 
should be given up for ever. 

What Buddha, Christ and other great 
teachers preached has not yet been fol- 
lowed in entirety by masses of men. But 
we do not for that reason say that they 
have failed, or that we should forever give 
up the idea of practising what they 
preached. The combination of love and 
disobedience preached by Mr. Gandhi is a 
high spiritual lesson which will take some 
time for masses of men to learn and make 
a part of their being. 


+ The Ahmedabad Congress. 


In modern times Ahmedabad has grown 
into the biggest centre of the cotton indus- 
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cry in Gujarat. It has a large laboring 
populatign. But its importance is not 
antirely of modern growth. It has a long 
history and many old monuments. 


It has been a wise decision to limit the 
number of visitors and delegates to the 
‘forthcoming sessions of the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress at Ahmedabad. Many grave 
problems will have to he discussed and 
serious decisions arrived at. Even after 
the limitation of the number of delegates, 
there is reason to fear that the discussions 
will not be ascalm and dispassionate as 
they ought to be. In any case, itis to be 
zarnestly hoped that Incia will not be 
declared a republic or any similar resolu- 
tion passed which will be a mere paper 
resolution to which Indians are not ina 
position at present to give effect. As a* 
nation we are not respected abroad 
because of our dependent position ; we 
should not in addition expose ourselves 


resulted in the acquittal of Bharati K 


to ridicule. Bravado, heroics, bluff and’ 
boasting are no substitute for strength _ 
and wisdom. | P “| 





Trial of the Leaders at Karachi. — 
The trial of the leaders at Karachi ha 










na Tirthaji on all the charges, in the con- 
viction of the remaining accused on one of 
the minor charges and in the conviction 
of Maulana Mahomed Ali on an addition 
minor charge. The principal charge 
against the accused was one of conspiracy 
to seduce His Majesty’s troops. This: 
charge could not be established and so all 
the accused were found not guilty of it. 
In consideration of this result, it cannot’ 
be said that the prosecution was worth 
all the trouble and expense incurred, the 
excitement caused, and the publicity. 8g 
to the views of the aocused ae 


they were prosecuted. If the — ot 
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Government was to stop the mouths and 
pens of the accused for some time, it could 
have been secured at less cost, trouble 
and, from the official point of view, 
harmful result. Government have acted 
wisely in withdrawing the further charges 
of | Ghton against Maulanas Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat Ali. 


It had been understood ani ies begin- 


ning of the Non-co-operation movement 
that if any non-co-operator was brought 
to trial he was not to defend himself, fat 
to recognise the right and authority of 
any British Court to try him, not to 


furnish security or execute a bond for good. 


behaviour, not to pay any fine in lieu of 
imprisonment, not to give bail, etc. Many 
obscure persons have in consequence 
bravely gone to jail in accotdance with 
these principles. Some leaders have, how- 
ever, deviated from them to some extent. 
We do not say that they have done wrong. 


What we say is that an impression has” 
been produced that what obscure non-co- 
operators may not do, leading non-co-ope- 
rators may do. T hat is an unfortunate 
impression. We do not in the least believe 
that in making the long statements that 
they made in Court at Karachi and in 
asking questions and making objections, 
the leaders were actuated by fear ‘But 
we think that as they did make t 
statements and objections and put ques- 
tions, what would age been the harm in 
making a regular defence? As regards 
the behaviour of the Ali brothers in Court, 
if they wanted to make fun of the whole 
affair, they ou ght to have refrained from 
making serious pines But as the 
thought fit to make such statements, their 
behaviour throughout should have ‘been 
marked by the seriousness and dignity 
appropriate to their position and reputa- 
tion. 
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Movtana SaauKkar Att. 


Photograph by Mr. Mahtabsing S. Shahani, 
| M.A, ( Oxon. ), Barrister-at-Law. 


Some of the accused stated that they 
ad acted as they had done in obedience 
to their religious convictions. Everyone 
48 certainly entitled to follow the instruc- 
‘tions laid down in the scriptures of his 
religion. But in the scriptures of many 
-religions, there are teachings which are 
for all-time; and some which are con- 
- trary to modern civilised notions. The old 
scriptures make a distinction in treatment 
between Arya and miechchha, Brahman and 


- Sudra, Jew and Gentile, the believer and the 
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kafir, etc. According to some scriptures 
or other, witches are to bé put to. death, 
adulterers to be stoned to death, Sudras 
are to have some limb or other cut off for 
slight offences against’ Brahmans, _ etc. 
“According to the Quranic Law, there.can- 


not be peace between a Muhammadan king 
and his neighbouring ‘infidel’ state Phe 


latter are dar-ul-harb or legitima 
of war, anditisthe Muslim kit 


accept the true faith and. become dar-ul- 
islam, after which they will become entitled 
to his protection,” (Sarkar’s “Shivaji”, 
pp. ,479--480.) It is obvious that if 
anyone in modern times desires to follow 
ghose Hindu, Moslem, Jewish or Christian 
scriptural injunctions which are not for all 
time, he should be prepared to do so at his 
own risk. He cannot claim in extenuation 
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‘that ie 
gious. conviction. In modern states men 
and communities of different religious per: 
suasions: have to live together in peace as 
“neighbours on terms of equal citizenship. 
But the religious scriptures of one com- 
munity may contain laws or rules which 
ate opposed to of incompatible with 
“those contained in the scriptures of some 
her ‘faith. It should be easy for the 
izens of a modern state to decide what 
lo under the circumstances. © 

As for the plea that Muhammadans 
ought not, according to. the’ Quran, to 
fight with Muhammadans except for cer- 
tain stated reasons, we do not call in 
‘question the accuracy of the plea. Our 
rks will be two in number. When 
the war Musalman sepoys in the 
ee army were fighting the 
| the Musalman 





















i ¥ ; fee Onconie law. There have 
able wars between Mupal- 
, nations, governments and 
» not know in how 
atorians or other 
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xt ted: ins ce eandeade with his reli-” 


done at present ; we do not. ques 


se MonamMap Au. 


AMdadltiatis have oie con 
fended these wars. with - 
Quranic injunction. Of course 
not done in the past may ce 








body’ s right to do it. ee 
Anatole. France, eS 


The celebrated octogeneri 
author, has at last come-by his « 
has been awarded the Nobel Priz 
literature this year. He ought. t 
got it long ago. Having go 
has made a noble use of it. | 
away the entire amount ‘Ol : th 
the relief of famine in Russia. Heh 
at all cared that Russia is not a 

his mother country. | “ 





The R assian | Famine. 


Months ago Dr. Nansen, the c 
Arctic explorer appealed to Europ 
America to come to the rescne o 
millions of men, women and childre: 
of famine in Russia. The A 
wasting months in idle discus 
to call a conferen B: 
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nine : a | beg your pardo _ the mistake i is mine 
independent thus briefly describes the con- 
rence, records its resolutions, quotes some 
sbservations of the New Statesman and 


tLe Matin ( Paris a 





AND THE TSAR IS THE CAUSE OF IT ALL. 


Lenine: ‘Let me explain - These people are victims of the Tsarist regime, 
which got them into the habit of eating every day.” 4 — 


—Le Figaro ( Paris ). 


Nineteen Governments were represented at 
the Conference including Great Britain, France, 


the United States and Italy. The recommenda- 


tions of the Conference were a disgrace to 

“civilization”. What they amounted to was 
this: the urgency of the need was recognized ; 
it was admitted that ‘the famine was too big 
to be fought by anybody other than the Govern- 
ments of the ea but the Conference insisted 


on the acknowledgment of the debts of the 
_ Tsarist Government by the Soviet asa condition. 
The text of the resolution of the Conference i in 


this matter runs as follows :— — 
“The confidence necessary t secure the commer- 
cial and financial. support of the commercial 
communities can only’ be created. and main- 
tained when Russia’s ? debts, and obligations 
have been recognized and.all advances to 
her sufficiently guaranteed... These principles 
apply both to credits granted by the Govern- 
ments and by private concerns. . 
The Conference is thus led to the ce 
in order to obtain the credits, 
of aiding exportation t 
following conditions | 
tial :— aie 
(a) The Russian 
its existing de d other obligations. 
(b) Adequate g tees must be given for all 
credits to be granted in the future.” 
ffhis resolution was dissented from only by 
Italy. The resolution was agreed to by Sir 
Philp Lioyd- Graem on behalf of the British 
Government. It is not necessary to expound 
the clear implications of the attitude of the 
























ment. sittiet recogtiise 

















Governments of Europe. When the fate of five 
millions of human beings are hanging. in the 
“balance they insist upon the payment of the 
“Tsar's . blood-stained ‘debt as the condition of 

heir assistance. In the light of this demand 
ates of Europe including Britain 
that Lenine is almost an angel of light. 


ds of the “New Statesman” :— 


in he unwillingness of the British and 
‘ench. Go ernments to find, or to risk, any 


se the misery of their fellow- 
ef. as a weapon against the Bolshevik 


Gf children. are whining in pain, if 


or nothing at all? These things are regrettable, 
it is true. But, after all, 


let them get her out of it. For those who 
-atgue thus we know no words more fitting 
than the King of Brobdingnag’s description of 
Gulliver's people—“‘the most pernicious race 
of little odious vermins that nature ever suffered 
“to craw! upon the surface of the earth.” 


The Police Tear-Bomb. 


As human life is very cheap in India, 
and we are not a free people it has 


not been thought necessary to devise 


: any means of quelling riots, dispersing 


ie t thie human hand. 
The Senentigic American, 


hall be content to state the moral in the. 


as the motives can be kept distinct, OF a fleeing bandit, puttin 


ing out a gas similar to the “tear-gas” used 
in the late war. Experiments with such be : 
in South. Philadelphia are. i 
| eminently — 


noney, an the determination of the Russian. 


ade if pestilence is stalking” jhrongh | 
LC the | 
herd are eating rats; or horse-dung, : 


whose fault is it? 


The Bolsheviks got Russia into this trouble ;. 7 
paymasters. 


-mose gas, the other what 


equal to 11% pence, so that one pound 






mobs, breaking up meetings, ete, w 
are effective without cat ath | 
permanent injury. In America they have 
— tear-bombs for mobs. and ban- 
its 


The Philadelphia poles’ think that they now 
have the means of stopping a charging mob 




















ing either out of 
commission — and. ‘yet inflict 


ing no permanent 
injury. This is to be done by grenades throw: 
















d to ha 
successful, Willi: . 


writing’ in The Scientific American (New York). 


says that the bombs are “quite as effective as 
rifle or revolver fire, and fas ‘less deadly.’’ Two. 
types shortly will ‘be ont 


. market { for ese se by 







the police and also by bat 
One contain 





wh as. “Aptanie® 
gas which stuns one who inhales it, leaving him 
virtually unconscious and utterly helpless. for 
some munaten. 


The German Mark. 
‘Before the war, the German mark was 









sterling was equal to a. little more t 
20 marks.- The Nation and the Athe: ia 
of October 22 last had an Get e with the 









A CHAIN IS AS STRONG AS THE WE cE 
- Thiele in the Sioux Cit 
















: abe had fora pound. 


Ps of. t e mark has : 
' But it is clear that the now valueless 


. 162 risen “nad fallen. 





- German mark has affected the money 
- market and trade in every civilised country. 
- In reality the nations rise or fall — 
No one can bit without being bit back. 










; The Di Division of artigos Silesia. 


“The one. sites #21. of titathdg” the. Silesian 
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province a as a “natural seographie et * whi 





« istricts, as 
nuseite area. 





erman vote would 
a ts case for 


) f ogee Silesia ected. ee 
we been over 70 per ce at, 
partition would. have arisen. 








erg “One dey i fa Gt 
e morning papers 


found in the central industrial area. will: Boe jast 


cent. of the Upr 
that is, 67 anthracite coal” 7 


| singe would have been to tegard the entire — 


s to’ lessen ¢ 
whole province _ 











ybnik cc inties ies ote “Poland, since they 
showed a ee 2 lish majority. ‘This was an. 
immense concession to Poland, for these two 
couuties contain 80 per cent. of all the pve. 
coal deposits of the province. The 20 per cen 























for ever, and it hag Beets pavily ap nterel 


the. iterary Digest : oS 


_ Germany, as a Berlin correspondent of the se 
New York Tiz ‘stands it Aone’ GA 








an 


year produced abot ; Ee 
all her Upper Silesian zit, or vide yu 
of her former total zinc prod 
believed that. Germany loses about 63 | 
of the epee Silesian iron industries: 
00,006 ofiron 






“aparoxysm of rage.” The divis 
is ‘explaine a in the annexed. map. 


The Greco-Turkish ak’ 


‘There was for a long time such conflict: : 
ing news of the Greco-Turkish war, that 
nobody coul ay who had. won, What. 














THE Graco-Turkisn TUMBLERS 
Turkish War Report. Greek WwW 


ar —T he- Pane : ondon ). << 





was published’ in the mo 
dicted in the ev 


T heres is no cert 





vas contra 4 
e next day. — 
the final sae 






| yet. - a 
¢ The Case of Mr. Manilal. : 
i n Fiji Mr. Manilal, Barrister at Law 


was a friend of. the Indian. labourers and — 
settlers. But he v was regarded as the 
prime mover in the. Indian Agitation. it 





















Fiji, and was, therefore, accused of being 
dangerous to peace and order in that colony 
and summarily deported therefrom without 
trial. He went to New Zealand to prac- 
tise there but was refused admission to 
the Bar, though he wanted to practise 
only among people of his own race. The 
ew Zealand judges believed implicitly in 
the verdict of the Fiji authorities and 
gave no opportunity to Mr. Manila! to 
vindicate himself in a court of justice. The 
affidavits he produced, made by persons of 
unimpeachable integrity, were given no 


weight by the New Zealand judges. 

OTF it dad been an Englishman,” writes Mr. 
C.F. Andrews, “there would haye been acry of 
dignation throughout the Empire. But. because 
it is an Indian, nobody cares and nothing 
matters.” 


































World Problems. _ ° 


It is not easy to say what is they 
greatest world-problem to-day. From one 
point of view the eoudicaae interests of 
the Hi 


ives. and the Have-nots present 
























Mr. aNpeMrs. MANILAL AND CHILDREN. : 


one of the gravest of world-problems. 
The conflict is not limited to that between 
Capital and Labour. It is wider. Even 
those middle-class people who can by no. 
stretch of meaning be called .capitalists - 
and some of whom may actually have 
smaller incomes than those who live 
by bodily labour, seem to feel that their 
interests are different from those of. 
manual workers. There is another serious - 
problem which at some points cuts across. 
the problem of the Haves and the Have- 
nots. It is the problem of colour prejudice. 
Akin to this problem is that presented by 
the aspirations of the subject and the 
exploited races, because, eh the excep- 
tion of the Japanese, almost all coloured. 
peoples belong either to the category of the 
subject races or to that of the exploited. 
peoples. | _. 
In free and independent countries, 
Have-nots have compelled statesmen 
capitalists to tackle the questiot 
sufficient wages, insufficie: 7 
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: one in. 





mode ion, * — 
L the i Revolution which 
cracy,- ihe antellectuals 













: tion. of the Japanese statesmen - who 
: ried to (ebderts ee es eas of tae ace | 











o fen’ either. ‘It is socio-po 
-eyen some of | those who advocate 

broadening. of the political rights of some 
coloured people or other, would not 





support any claim to social equality. on. 


their part; as. witness the following 
-Reuter’s telegram : _ 
THE NEGRO. PROBLEM 


President Harding’s View 
Birmingham (Alabama), Oct. 26. 


President Harding in a speech has advocated | 


‘the right of the American Negro to broader 


‘political and educational advantages based on — 


tace pride, but never on Negro aspirations to 
social equality. The world war had resulted in 
the tace question owing to the sudden migra- 
‘tion of blacks to the north and to the west. 
President Harding declared that the whole 
4 was confronted with the colour question. 
: regards subject and exploited ‘races, 
the doctrine of self-determination, loudly 
proclaimed during the war even by the 
most imperialistic statesmen, has been of 
little use to most of the peoples and races 
ered over and exploited. by the 
ites and the Japanese. 

The fundamental or root problem is 
that created and presented by man’s pride 
of birth and race and man’s greed. 
Within | each country and 1 in every nation, 


















-eulties and wrongs, affecting individuals 
and classes. In world-politics the problems 
_of colour, subjection and. exploitation are 
due to this pride and this greed. What 
“in the individual and the | igen : int a 













“conditions. ~o | 
id. With the 


rac- generous condyct expected of those who. 
i- are high-born. But- unhappily countless 
men who. belong to a “superior” - 


s pride and this greed give rise to diff- 


















race superio 

Pride. fens 
Spiritual — 
therefore ala 









complete rebirth h t 
take place if these eer proud 0 
high or superior race re ber the 
“Noblesse. oblige,” “which 4s often used to 
denote the | obligation. of -honourable and 





_ race 
often beh ave in a mean, ‘dishonest, 
co wardly, grasping and brutal manner. 


The Disarmament Conference. | 





se selena pénqueting or “Faapertallsigy 
nation to have anavy,a land army and 
an air-fleet sufficiently strong to preserve . 
its empire, or, in other words, to keep in. 
subjection those who are now under its. 
sway. The Five Great Powers who have 
sent their delegates to Washington have, 
therefore, no message of hope for the 
political underdog. However much sub- 

ject peoples may be wronged. and oppress- | 
ed, they cannot expect any ‘relief fro: 
this Conference ; and, as in the Leag 
Nations those ‘nations are mo 










pe eae too. 


The guiding pti iple of the Contéstnre. 
appears to be that the relative present 
fighting strength of the independent 
nations is to be maintained. The mad race. 
for bigger and. bigger armaments is to be 
given up, mainly because the big nations’ 
feel the burden of taxation to. Ber toa 
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heavy. | At the ‘sathe time, they will‘ not’ 


allow other: free nations to’ gradually 
acquire a fighting strength ‘equal-to theirs. - 
The other peoples of the world are for 
ever to. lie at. the mercy of the Big.Five. 
Real equality and justice can result only 
either from the total disarmament. of all 
nations, except what military equipment 


g may ‘be -necessary for keeping . internal 


5 


nE% 


peace and order, or from ‘the. equal 
arming of all nations, the best- armed -al- 
lowing the others-to come up..to . their 
standard and remaining.in the meanwhile 
content with mere renewals .of -old. and 
out of date ‘war-vessels; aeroplanes, etc., 
not adding to -their strength, But such 
an idea would appear quixotic: to all 
“practical” politicians ;, which means that 
the idea is too. idealistic. The: pity of it, 
however, is that whateveris idealistic 
cannot admit of the admixture of any- 
thing--baser So, let the - Big Powers 
either pursue. their ideal, if. they. have 


any, to. its logical conclusion,-or let 


them cease’ to. keep up the pretence 
that they are guided by any moral or-spiri- 
tual ideal, frankly avowing ‘that it is.self- 
anterest—lightening..the military. burden 
and the burden of taxation, which is. the 
mpelling motive. oh. tno as 

.. , But India cannot expect even. this kind 
of relief. Though a treaty has been con- 
cluded between, Britain and Afghanistan, 
the decisions of the Disarmament Confer- 


_ ence will not beconsidered binding on them 


by the Afghans. They. will not be binding 
on Russia, too, which is not-among the 


‘members of the Conference. Butit is the 


Russian and the Afghan bogeys which have 


been trotted:out for decades . with the. 


result of adding to the military and finan- 
‘cial burdens of India. It should ‘also be 
remembered that. the Conference lays. the 


greatest stress on the reduction of the’ 


naval programmes .of nations. ~ But 


Afghanistan has no navy, and Russia none 


at present worth consideration; it is their 
jand forces which ‘frighten. Anglo-Indian 
Statesmanship. If India had. navy and 
a naval programme and it hdd been pro! 
posed to cut down the latter, we might 
have expected some lightening. of our -bur- 
den of taxation. gee: 


The British Labour: Party’s motion in 
the House of Commons on the Washing-. 
ton Conference gives a glimpse of the reason 
why Britishers welcome it. -It runs ;— 
"This House warmly approves the meeting 
of the Conference at Washington and trusts 
that a supreme effort will: be made to. arrive 
atsuch atmeasure of agreement‘as will secure 
Substantial and progressive reduction: of the’ 
crushing ‘ burden of armaments.” Cm ah 

It-is not expected in Britain that the 
Conference will lead immediately to any 
definite resiilts—it ‘will only create an at- 
mosphere. 3 22 =e 8 
“ol London, Nov. 4. = 
_ The debate on the ‘Washington Conference 
in the House of Commons opened quietly. Mr, 
Clynes moving. the -Labour motion and Sir 
Donald Maclean seconding it,.as. Mr,, Asquith 
was: unavoidably absent. Both dwelt.on the 
world’s need of disarmament, which was only 
possible through the collective action of the 
great nations.. They emphasised. that -the 
Conference; for which the United-States deserved 


'the world’s gratitude, was.in no way competi- 


tive with the lenaue of Nations, Settlement 
of the great problems could ‘not be expected 
after a few week’s disciissioi, but the -Con- 
ference would ‘be very valuable in creating 
an atmospherein which greater things woyld 
subsequently -be accomplished.’ _ 
Mr.- O’Neil, Speaker of the - Ulster Partia- 
tient, said that. the League of Nations was 


‘ an ineffectivé peace instrument without. the 


United States; therefore ‘Humanity - was. 
anxiously expectant that the Conference would 
achieve the results which-they had hoped at 
the outset would flow from the League. © ~ _ 
_ Mr. O'Neil expects feace to’ result from 
the Conference. As it leaves subject Peoples 
where they are, Mr. O’Neil probably thinks 
that subject peoples should for.ever live in 
death-like peace-im a state of.. servility, - 
If that be not his idea, if the subject races 
are to be free, will he tellus how the Dis- 
atmament Conference-will enable them to 
be free and. at the same time to live in: 
peace? = tf . 
Mr; Lloyd George, the British premier, . 
said.in the course of his Guildhall speectr of 
9th November, “‘if the Conference did. not 
lead to peace, we should have a very great 
burden to. carry, for, in the first place, _ 
our forces would have to be doubled,” 
The refrain of the financial burden again ! 
which means that if the British people 


Ee is, ~could have -borne any further taxation, 
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they could fiave ‘1 ‘tun the armament ‘race 
with America in. the first Place. and. Japan 
afterwards. _ 


President Harding’s inaugural ‘speech 
struck the note of idealist cum expediency, 


Washington, Nov. 12. President Harding 
in his inaugural speech declared that the con- 
‘clusions .of the conference would influence the 
fortunes of the world. It was the earnest of 
the awakened conscience of twentieth century _ 
civilisations, The call came not from the United 
States alone but from the war-weary world 
thirsting for better relationships. - All thougtful 
people desired to’ see war outlawed. President 
Harding said: ‘‘The United States welcome 
you . with -unselfish- hands. We Harbour no 
fears ; we have no: sordid -ends ; we suspect no 
enemy and we do not contemplate’ or apprehend 
‘conquest. Content with what we have, we seek 

nothing which is-another’s. Weonly wish to 
do with you that finer, nobler thing which no 
nation can do alone. “No pride need be humbled, 


no nationality submerged, but we would have . 


mergence of minds’ committing us all.to. less 
preparation for war: and more enjoyment of 
fortunate peace. If finer sentiments. were not 
‘urging us, thecold hard facts of: excessive cost 
and eloquence of economics would urge ‘us to 
make a reduction of armaments. I welcome 
you not alone in good will and high purpose 
but with high faith that we are meant for the 
service of mankind .and. with the hope for un- 
derstandings' which will emphasise’ guarantees 
for peace and for commitments to less burdens 
and better. order ;which = ‘tranquilize ‘the. 
world. om “Reuter”. ” : 
_ Every speaker should be dosuined to be © 
giving vent to his sincere feelings unless 
there is obvious Yeason for making the 
opposite supposition. So the remarks we 
are going to make are not meant to be per- 
sonal so far as Mr. Harding is concerned. 
He may not harbour any feats or suspect 
‘any: enémy, but there are large numbers ‘of 
Americans who suspect the Japanese. and 
have fears’ of possible Japanese acts of - 
aggression by way'of peaceful penetration. 
or otherwise. Itis admitted ‘that. there 
is no considerable. section., of Americans: 
_ which contemplates conquest. “We have: 
“no sordid ends”, “content with .what ave 
have we seek nothing whichis another’s’’: 
Itis admitted that Americans have no. 
, territorial ambitions ; but they want ever- 
; “expanding. commerce in China—which may 
or may not be a sordid end'and which may 
pr-may not be coveting what is another’s. 
Tf Japan went on increasing her navy and 
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her land fofces, she would in-coutse of 
time be able “to monopolise the field of 
commerce and industry-in. China, thus _ 
preventing America’s commercial expan: . 
sion ‘and ‘even threatening -her: existing 
commerce in ‘that country. May not this 
be one reasoft why ‘America has taken the . 
initiative in this conférence?. -~-. * 

It is trué that no ‘nationality need ‘be. 
submerged by or-owing to the conference; 
but is it not also true that the coriference 
is taking good care ‘to: give to each ruling 
nation a navy and. land - and air forces 
sufficiént to ‘hold down any nationality | 
previously submerged by it ?—sufficient 
also for making fresh’ conquests. of “‘back- 
ward” independent peoples ? 

Like Mr. ‘Lloyd! George Mr. Harding 


4 
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also refers to “the! cold hard * facts of - 


excessive © cost | and’ the poqnence au 
economics.” i 


- “The service - of! mankind? is: a fine. 2 r. 


‘phrase ; but mankind includes the subject 
peoples. How is the Conferencé going to 
serve them? It1is good to’ think of tran- 
quilizing the world.; But does Mr. : Har- 
ding really think any international agiee- 
ment, understanding or ‘arrangement 
which ‘excludes thé’ Germans and the 
Russians, leaving ‘aside the negligible 
subject peoples, can tranquilize - the 
world ?: ose a 

Mr. Hacding: has given the Conference 
the motto “Simplicity, - Honesty and Hon- 
“our.” Butinspite‘ofthe motto the dis- 
‘cussions’ seem to be? about very complex. 
and intricate_ niatters..’ As for honesty 
and honour, may oné hope that there will 


a 


be or is as much honour among the powers | 


that have been called to confer: -as prover- 
bially exists’ among [ international eT. 
thieves ¢ 

So far as Praijee “is concerned, - M, 
Briand said : 

Although she’ was. still surrounded by teat 
dangers she was anxious to find some means of 
limiting armaments. She had already taken 
steps in this direction and was prepared to go 
as fir as possible. As’ soon .as ‘her position 
was made'safe she was ain to ac pore 

rms. 
As wili appéar dnber on, ‘France wants 
thé complete disarmament of . Caeny 
which does not seem practicable. 


os So. NOTES 


The American naval plan drawn up by 


Mr. Hughes is bold and clear. - 
__ Additional particulars of the extent of Mr. 
Hughes’ naval plan were outlined at the ‘Con- 
ference. One. can. assume from the statement 
that this provides for.the immediate destruction. 
of sixty-six capital fighting ships aggregating 
1,878,000 tons. Within three months after the 
agreement, the naval establishment of Great 
Britain would consist of 22 ships, United States 
-~I8 and Japan 10. The total tonnage of each 
power in cruisers, flotilla, leaders and-destroyers 
would be: Great Britain and the United States 
each 450,000 tons and Japan 270,000 tons, 
British and United States submarine totals 
‘would each be 90,000 tons-and Japan 4.0,000. 
The total number of aeroplane carriers allowed 
to Great Britain and the United States each 
wotld be 80,000 tons and Japan 48,000. No 
Government whose total tonnage exceeds the 
prescribed’ limit would be required to scrap 
excess until replacements were begun. Cruisers 
seventeen years old would be replaced by new 
constructions, Similarly, destroyers, flotilla, 
leaders and submarines when twelve years old 
and aeroplane carriers when twenty. The 


limitation of aeroplane construction is not - 


detailed, but. it, is declared - that : regulations 


must be provided to govern the conversion. of. 


merchant craft for war purposes. The existing 
unarmoured surface craft under five thousand 
tonnage-is excepted from the terms of the agree- 


ment and all auxiliary surface craft ‘whose keels . 


are already laid would .be completed. Each 
party of the agreement would undertake to 


inform the others regarding all details of con-. 


struction and replacement. - 


Reuter has given an interesting summary 
of a portion-of Mr. Hughes’ address.. 
wee -. ‘ .- Washington, Nov. 18. 
' In the coursé of his address; Mr. Hughes 
explained that the Conference was restricted 
to the principal Powers because -they mainly 
control the armanient of the world and were 
able to linmit-it. It was recognised, however, 
that the other Powers were interested in the 
Far East: hence the- invitation to Belgium, 
Portugal, the. Netherlands and Chma. He de- 
clared that the inclusion of the proposal to 
discuss the. Pacific and Far Eastern questioris 
was not in order to embarass agreement for 
the limitation of armaments, but to support 
the undertaking by an endeavour to reach a 
common understanding as regards the principles 
and policies to be followed in the East. Thus 
they would greatly diminish“ and, if possible, 
wholly #vemove the discernible sources of “con- 
troversy. ; ‘. 


The fact that “the- principal Powers’ 
“mainly control the armament of” the 


world and were able to limit it” is’ true 


. find it extremely 
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in the main; and they are to be left in: 


‘that dominant position. Will not the 


other powers be jealous of that position 
‘and will not jealousy havea tendency ‘to 
disturb the ‘peace of the world ? Will not 
the /priticipal powers themselves become 
more of tyrants than’ they have hitherto 
been,, finding their position undisputed ? 
Their past conduct has not been angelic. 
What. guarantee is there that they will 
behave better: in the future than they 


have: dome in the past ? In the his- 


tory of mankind successful armed rebellion. 
has been practically the only .outward 
check on the tyranny of despots. If the 
possibility ofan’ armed challenge or. of 
armed resistance by a combination of the 
minor powers in the future be ‘removed 
for ever, what check will there be on the 
lust for power and pelf of the Big Powers ? 
Weare not prepared to give any idealistic 
name to the bestriding and. terrorisation 
of the world by a combination of -bullies. 
The possession. of. undisputed, ‘strength 
may make the Powers-either Big Brothers 
or Big Bullies, Is there sufficient reason 
to think that they will-be Big Brothers ¢ 

The .following extracts from Reuter’s 
telegrams. show an unruffled exterior, but. 
give glimpses of a condition which cannot 
be called complete harmony :— 


- . FRANCE AND TTALY. eS 
il. ’ -. Washington, Nov. 14. ~ 
Mr. Hughes im the course of his naval limita: 
tion statement said that in view of the extra- 
ordinary conditions due to the- world war. as 
affecting the strength-of the navies ‘of France 
and Italy it was not thought necessary to dis- 
cuss their tonnage allowance at this ‘stage and 
he,proposed to reserve the matter for later const- 


deration. _. . 


A DraMATiC CHALLENGE. . : 

| London, Nov. 14. 
The very’ boldness of conception of the disar- 
mament .proposals has staggered humanity. 
There is no question, however, of the cordiality 
of the reception: accorded to. the ‘plans in 

principle. — 

Hope is expressed that the Japanese share the 
‘American and- British appreciation of the cour: 
age ofthe statesman who submitted the propo: 
sition, although it is recognised: that some ex: 
perts among the world’s three naval powers will 
hard to acquiesce in scrapping 

their programme. 3 =< 


x 


168. - 


. It is pointed out that under the scheme by far 
the greatest loss will fall to America.as her ships 
are neat completion. On the other hand no 
‘battleship: or cruiser is being constructed in 
Britain, thotigh’a contract has been signed lay- 
ing-down four at a.cost £82,000,000.- It is con- 
ceded that a very searching question is address- 
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- Moreover British ciréles: feel that unless: the | 
means of building ships'are curtailed, any scheme 
which controls the number of ships’ actually 
built: will fall, short of the ideal désired and 
sought, because any’ couittry would be: in-a_ 
position at'any time to/force up its navy, to any 
strength - desired. Mr: : Balfour _ believed -as 


ed.to Japan if she is' asked to content herself 
with a permanent naval strength of 300,000 
tons compared: with that of Britain and the - 
United States, of 500,000: tons each, but it is 
pointed out that the alternative is: competition 
-jn which she is sure to be worsted.and reduced 


regards the battleship basis that the proportions. 
between the various counfries are: acceptable | 
and the limitation amounts are reasonable, ~ 
but he suggested that the submarine tonnage _ 
.might well be reduced-'and the construction of ¥ 
large submarines prohibited. 


to an even more unfavourable position. © -_ 
.. Among the few points already mentioned, and 
requiring itivestigation, ate questionsof relative 
- French arid Italian navies, if Mr.Hughes’ scheme 


is broadly adopted; Britain’s necessity ‘for an - 


ample, supply of light cruisers to protect her 


maritime communications ; the construction of. 


merchant ships readily armed and convertible 
into ‘cruisers; and.'the effect of the proposed 


change ‘upon the total relative strength by land. 


and sea together of different Powers. - : 
The plan concisely summed up isa dramatic 
challenge the refusal: of which by one of the two 
nations to which-it is. addressed as certainly 
teans war, as acceptance‘ means. initiating an 
era ofhope.. “= _— 


_. Washington, Nov. 14. 


It is understood that Great Britain’s - 


acceptance of-the Disarmament proposals is 
based on “certain definite -modifications.”’ 
Sir BE. Denby has:announced that American. 
naval construction would not be stopped except 
by Congress or by a definite international agree-. 
ment. mes ae ‘ : a 7 

M. Briand and Signor Schanzer have agreed 
that France and Italy will act together in con- 
nexion with dil the Conference questions. 


The following’ extracts show that the 
acceptancé of Mr. Hughes’ plan depends 
on certain reservations and modifications. 

Mr. Balfour pointed: out that while the United 
States was impregnable in-its communications 
no citizen of’ the British Empire .could forget 
that, his life depended upon the Empire’s : sea 
communications.. He was not lamenting that 


the Empire contained this weakness; far from. 


it. Headded: Weare strong in the hope and 
ardent patriotism binding us. together, but this 
strategic weakness is obvious to everyone who 
reflects. It is known to.our enemies and. they 
do not let it be forgotten by our friends. - With 
regard to submarines, Mr. Balfour said Britain 
never possessed nor did she desire thé ninety- 
thousand tons which was her, quota under‘ Mr. 
Hughes’ scheme. Even if. Britain did nct suggest 
the abolition’ of submarines shé would certainly 
aurge, rules for the limitation of size and arma- 


_ 


Admiral Kato declared that Japan was 
ready to proceed with [the sweeping reductions 
of naval armaments. She did not desire a fleet, 
€qual to the United States or Britain but the 
proposals” for replacement would be specially 
considered by the Japanese naval experts with 
a view to suggesting certain modifications which 
Admiral Kato hoped .the American and other 
delegates would consider. 

M.- Briand and Signor Schanzer ‘announced 
the general approval'of the French and Italian 
Governments of—the'; American Government’s 
proposals." ot eae 
:> Admiral Kato added afterwards :—= = 

It would be: universally admitted that a 
nation must be provided with such’ armaments 
as were essential to her national security. This, 
requirement must be fully weighed in the exami- 
nation ‘of the plan::and with this in - view 
certain -.modifications would be proposed. 
Japan’s existing plan would conclusively show 


‘that-she never contemplated - preparations for | 


an offensivé war: --; 


The following passage makes. Britain’s 3 
position clearer :— | eae 

On-maturer consideration of the disarmament 
scheme Britain, while not weakening in her 
desire to see the plan carried into execution, 
orders a few friendly criticisms which it is hoped 
will be met. a : _ 

‘Thus it is. urged that naval power is nota 
matter of battleships and cruisers only, but of 
many other elements, for example, fortifications 
and. bases within easy striking distance for 
Cs Se ee a ae ne 
. Moreover, it is emphasised that the British. 
Empire is a confederation of states widely 
separated and each Dominion has a big coast 
line> requiring .separate flotilla defences “for 
which due allowance should be made., — be 

It is. also pointed out that. provision ought 
to be made against the possibility of a 
continental or even, South. American- power 
malsing: such’ a spurt as to necessitate scrapping 
the proposal for a three cornéred limitation 
f@rrangement. yO o 

The morning papers of the 21st Novem- 

ber contained a few points of disagreement 
or for.discussion, 2... os. Slo seet 


' 
2 
2 
¢ 
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THE QUESTION OF SUBMARINES 
Washington, Nov. 18. 

" British suggestions for the limitation of thé 
size and tonnage of submarines are ‘apparently 
unacceptable to America in view of the fact 
that she would have to protect 65,000 
kilometers of coast with a-heavily-reduced- fleet. 

The American authorities dispute the sugges: 
’ tion that submarines are more likely .to be used 
contrary to the rules of civilized warfare. 
Also there is little hope of America’s agreeing 
¢ to the limitation of the size of submarines. 


American View 
London, Nov. 18. 
It is itidivated officially that the American 
delegation regards the relative strength of the 


navies in the American disarmament “proposal 
as the fundamental principle, any. alteration 


of which might pcrouely affect the whole , 


eae 


qonden: Nov. 18. 

" Though the - padi decision to suspend 
construction of ‘ four battleships has been 
received with the greatest satisfaction in 
America, there is little prospect. the Congress 
, Stopping construction of American battleships. 
‘It is stated: that if the Conference results in an 
agreement by the nine participating powers, 
other nations will be invited to adhere. 


- We have the following particulars of 
China’s just and self-respecting proposals, 


: Washington, Nov. 17. 

Detailed statements on Ghina’s attitude 
anent the far Eastern question were made to 
a committee of representatives of nine Powers 
_ onthe Pacific and Far 
| the Chinese Minister Sze. He urged the main- 
tenance of the ‘open door,” abolition of secret 
treaties affecting China, the preservation of 
China’s territorial integrity, a political and 
administrative independence, China agreeing in 
return not. to alienate or lease any portion of 
her territory to any foreign power. . 

A high British authority at the Conference 
emphasised the outstanding features of the 
British viewpoint respecting China’s proposals. 
He says that Britain reiterates the principle 
of the “open door,” and” considers that the 
spheres of influence are. antiquated and unsuited 
to modern conditions. He added that Britain 
will not advance a ‘proposition regarding 
adjustment’ of foreign war indebtedness to the 
United States. 


Japan cannot at once accept but will 
discuss (!) the Chinese proposals, and also 
wants anavy somewhat stronger than 
that assigned to her. 

London, “Nov. 1s. 

Admiral Kato has announced Japan’s-accept- 
_ance of Chinese proposals as a “basis of discus- 


sion in the Committee.” .. - AS NDS 


~ 


Eastern questions by . 
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He has also announced that Japan, owing 
to her geographical position, will request such 
modification of the naval limitation programme 
as will permit herto maintain a-general ton- 
nage slightly, exceeding the. proposed sixty per 
cent., compared ; with Great. Britain ‘and: 
‘America, -and the right to maintain a tonnage 
in the type of vessel ‘of a: strictly -defensive 
character approximating that of Great Britain 
and Avnierica. This term does not mca sub- 
marines. 


Coming to the question of the reduction 
of land Soe we are told: : 


NewYork, Nov. 17.¢ 
Is ‘it expected that after M. Briand ° has 
spoken the question of armies will be referred 
to the Armaments Committee, and it is added 
on good authority that America will not res: 
pond to ‘any French suggestion. for definite 


British American, asstirances for protection 


against German aggression, and that Britain 
has given her assurance that she will support 
‘America in this matter. 


. Paris, Hoy. 17. 
It is qoreweethy ‘that in connection. with 
present events at Washington the French 
Senate Naval Committee yesterday invited -theé 
Minister of Marine to increase the number 
of submarines i in his provisional programme. 


New York, Nov. 17. 
The Associated Press, Washington, reports 
that America will not- offer a definite pro+ 
gramme regarding the limitation of land forces 
her army having reached irreducibility cons 
sistent with national safety, ene Britain is in 
a similar position. 


The conference proceeded to discuss land i 
disarmament at its third plenary session. - 


Strassburg, Nov. 21. 

A hint regarding. the nature of M. Briand’s 
impending disarmament speech is contained in 
a speech by M, Batthou, Minister of War, in 
which he said that France was ready. to accept 
the limitation of armaments, subject to the com: 
plete integral disarmatient of Germany. He 
added that he learned daily that Germany was 
being unfaithful to her engagements.—‘‘Reuter.” 


-M. Briand’s speech has been thus 
summarised : — 


M. Briand declared that France tnore that | 
any other country was eager to turn her attei- ~ 
tion to the-means ‘of securing’ peace. Neverthe: 
less he eloquently depicted the state of affairs 
which would ensure if France disarmed in face 
of a hostile Germany. He fearéd-a return by 
Germany to a militaristic policy. _ 

M: Briand paid.a.tribute to Herr Wirth’s 
sincerity and declared that while -the German 
working’ classes undoubtedly desired peace, as 
long asthe military party of General Ludes- 
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dorff were: preaching war as. the- key-stone of 
German policy every vigilance was necessary 
because Germany could.raise six or seven million 
men within a few weeks. © - i 

_M. -Briand urged the creation ofa peace 
abe hee besides reducing armaments, -.and 
he reminded the Conference ‘that Germany had 
been disarmed before by Napoleon. 


; Ms ‘Briand: declared that as an example ar 


European instability Russia was waiting to 
attack. Poland. He declared that the French 
_Government would have a period of military 
service which was tantamount to having the 
army. “This,” concluded the Premier ape 
ly, “is Frarice’s ofiering to peace.’ 


' Mr. Balfour,’ Admiral. Kato, Sieioe 
Schanzer (Italian )and Mr. Hughes also 
spoke on the same subject. The morning 
papers of the 26th Novernber contained 
Reuter’s © 
thab =: S 


The question of land disarmament is regard- 
ed in.many quarters as practically settled on 
the basis of M. Briand’s speech which is: inter: 
preted. as meatiing that a re-adjustment of land 
forces is impossible in the existing-conditions. 

The Far Eastern Committee is appointing ia 
sub-cotnmittee to study the fiscal affairs of China, 
also to ‘discuss the Chinese proposal for the 
restoration of tariff autonomy. = 


A GERMAN Dentat, 
Berlin, Nov. 22. 
With ‘reference to M. Briand’s recent speech 
in ii Washington it is semi-officially denied that, 
the Reichswehr is composed mostly of ex-officers. 


and éx-Non-Coms. ’ The great bulk of the Reich- 


swebr is composed of youths who have joined 
up Since the war. The protection Police also 
are not contr@lled by the Imperial Government 
but by the State Governments and their sole 
task is to maintain order in the interior, Its 
humbers, organisation. and armament are re: 
gulated by the Entente Control! Commissions. 
The Police only possess rifles and light guns. 
They ‘are not allowed heavy guns which would 
make them suitable for fighting. work. The 
Citizen’s Guard have long been disbanded and 
their weapons surrendered or destroyed. All 
armaments factories in Germany have. been 
closed and the machinery destroyed. 


The next day we were treated'to the - 


following SaHdeHine telegram :—~ ' 


' London, Nov. 85. 

M. " Braind’s attitude at Washington Con- 
ference is” causing .grave pre-occupation to the 
delegates, as ifthe French policy aims at secur- 
ing paramount large army, navy and air 
force. The: French attitude “must profoundly 
affect. the whole question of disarmament. 
Although’ opinion.is generally ane eas to 


pee ee informing the public: 


was signed by eight Powers. 


the French desire to maintain strongest army 
owing to. her special’ position, the Conference 
is unable to appreciate M. Briand’s reason for ° 
demanding’.a powerful flotilla .of .submarines 
which taken in conjunction with the reported. 


. French desire to possess:a fleet equal to. Japan’s. 
-has struck the only jarring note during the . 


Conference. The French circles claim “that. : 
M. Briand proved. his point, but it is more 


- likely that'his ‘success consists in side tracking~ 


thé question of land armaments and persiiading 


the world that de-militarisation of : Europe is 


past praying for. 


We are“inclined.to. take a . hopeful view 
of the resolution described below, but can- 
not feel completely reassured until it is. 
fully explained what “the territorial ad- 
ministrative integrity of China” means 
and does not mean. » © 


| . Washington,. Nov. 22. 
he Fat piskeri Committee has unanimously 
adopted a resolution declaring in favour of the 
territorial administrative integrity of China. 
The resolution whith was drafted by Mr. Root , 
China refrained: © 
from signing the doctiment as unfitting one that ~ 
concerned herself, ie 


The following was distinctly good :— 

. Washingtori,.Nov. 26. 
"The ‘Chinese Delegates have presented a 
detailed statement to the Executive Session of 
the Far Eastern Committee with regard to Extra 
Territorial Rights which were described by other: 
delegates as quite reasonable.. The Committee* 
subsequently agreed in' principle to the abolition 
of Extra Territorial Rights and appointed a 
Sub-committee under the Chairmanship of 
Senator Lodge to examine matters. \ - 


But disappointment came close at the 


. heels of hope— . 


Washington, Nov. 25th. 

A siaiaen of the Chinese ‘delegation states. 
today that China was ‘ready to refuse to sit any. 
longer at the Conference if the. reported British 
interpretation of open door turned out_to be 
the attitude ofthe powers. He expressed con+ 
fidence, however, that the stiggestion regarding 
the acéeptance of financial consortium by the 
Chinese, and pooling operations of railway con- 
cessions did not represent the policy of United 
States or other delegations. * 


There has been some discussion as to 
whether ‘submarines or swift-bombing 
aeroplanes are more effective in. warfare... 
The*question of humanity has also been 
gubsidiarily raised. A New York Herald 
leading article urges:~ 


“Let submarines go. Let gas go.. * Feat every. 


‘ form of unnatural warfare be swept :from ne 
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stogramme of honourable battle, even though 
t includes aeroplanes as instrument of war. 


If the passage printed. below, tele- 


graphed by Reuter, be true, the proverbtak . 


beating‘of swords into ploughshares ma y 
bé éxpected to prove true some day. | 


It is understood that the British desire even 
70 strengthen the American scheme by scrapping 
the plants and materials necessary for. making 
ships and guns, except so far as is necessary for 
repairs for the reduced fleet, or for the replace- 
ment of an accidentally destroyed unit. It is 
thought that this will provide a solid guarantee 
and guard against any power breaking away 
from the compact.or springing a surprise on 
neighbours. 


In the meantime, Soviet Russia has not 
been asleep. It is watchful and has been 
taking no‘tes‘:and telling the world what 
it thinks. | | 


J,ondon, Nov. 22. 

The Soviet Government has sent a wireless 
message refusing to recognise the validity-of all 
the resolutions adopted by the Washington Con- 
ference because it was not invited to. attend. 

The Soviet has therefore invited China, Korea 
and Japan aud India to send, representatives to 
Irkutsk where a new independent Far Eastern 
conference will be organised.—‘‘Reuter.”’ 


The Soviet Government has said in the 
first sentence what it was needless to say ; 
for nobody thinks the resolutions are 
binding on it, The second sentence many 
would be disposed to take as mere bluff or 
camouflage; -nevertheless the invitation 


may lead to consequences which may not. 


be quite insignificant and negligible. 

In conclusion we wish to observe that 
though the Disarmament Conference will, 
even if successful, still leave sufficient fight- 
ing strength at the disposal of the big 
powers for them to commit acts of aggres- 
sion on the armless and on those who are 
not wellarmed, and though it may not be 
of any direct advantage to mankind at 
large, it will benefit the- nations whose 
continuous increase in armaments it may 
succeed in putting a stop'to. Their burden 
of taxation will be lightened and-a greater 
proportion of their revenues will be spent 
for productive purposes than at present: 

- “The Times” on Sir Ashutosh’ ‘ 
Mukherjee’s Lament.’ 7 

The Times Educational Supplement of 

the 29th October contains an article on 


" year. 
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“Boycotting the Universities,” from which’ 
swe tiake a few extracts, without com-° 
ment. nn re 

Referring to the figures of the decrease’ 
of students in schools and colleges, due 
according to Sir Ashutosh to the non-co-. 
operation movement, The Times observes : 


. The situation requires investigation, the 
more since there has been no such wide- 
spread defection in .other parts of India. In, 
many of the large centres, Madras for instance, 
the exhortation to students to boycott schools 
and colleges was followed by comparatively 


-few, and almost all of them repented immedi- 


ately afterwards. In Bombay also very little 
headway was made. Mr. Gandhi and the Ali 
Brothers distinctly failed in their attacks upon 
the Aligarh and Benares. Universities. Even if, 
as Sir Ashutosh takes for granted, the decrease . 


-is entirely due to non-co-operation, the palpable 


ineficiency of the ‘university to cope with 
the many duties it is supposed to discharge 


gave the agitators very favourable ground for 


their activities. ~ 5 he 


Again :— : 

The growing dissatisfaction of enlightened 
opinion with the administration of the univer- 
sity while the reconstitution declared by the 
Sadler Commission-to be vitally necessary is 
blocked, has been expressed by a distinguished 
historian, Professor Jadunath Sarkar, now a 
member of the Indian Educational Service, . 
in the Caleutta Modern Review for July. His 
complaint that the university is being.commer- 
cialized by the lowering of standards in order to 
secure more clients, whether fit or unfit, for the 
enrichment of university funds, gives added 
significance to the stress laid ujfon- the finan: 
cial aspect of the falling-off in candidates by . 
the Vice-Chancellor, “On the most cautious - 
calculation,’ Sir Ashutosh states that thé 
probable loss of examination fees will be Rs. 
2,63,000, -including Rs. 45,000 in respect -to 
the matriculation test, in the current financial 
He asks the public, in view of this finan- 
cial loss, to decide whether they wish to 
maintain the university or‘not.. ) 

‘The responsibility will be theirs if the uni- 
versity is compelled to close the doors, for obvi- 
ously a university cannot bemaintained with- 
out funds.’’ é _ — 

The true moral of the defection the Vice- 
Chancellor deplores is that. of the necessity for 
reconstruction so that the university may be 
in a position to carry out the functions which 


properly appertain to it. 5 
On the subject of post-graduate work, 
The Timés writes :— a 


At the other end. of the scale post-graduate 
work, commendable in itself, has become an 


T%2 


Mbsession. It, is, according ‘to so competent a. 
‘ritic as Professor Jadunath Sarkar, extra- 
vagaritly run, and! absorbs an tindue share of 
university ‘funds. Before there is talk of closing: 
loors because hitherto cofigested classrooms are 


ess packed: with students and ‘there is a 


-onsequent drop in’ examination fees received, 
the’ expenditure of the ‘university must be far’ 
better adjusted. than at present to the efficient 
fulfilment ofits proper functions., The boycott 
can. be’ best met, not by. panic and -lamenta- 


tion, but by.speedy: reconstruction and. removal. 


of the radical” hindrances to true university 
work Epon out by the Sadler Commission. 


Lawrence Statue at Lahore. ° 


- Some time ago the Associated Press 
Speulated the news that Mr. Gandhi had 
asked’the men of Lahore to remove the 
Lawrence. statue from its present. site, 
taking some women with them, so that in 


case, the-men were arrestéd hie. women . 


could take charge of the work. Weare 
glad this: has been contradicted by Mr. 
Gandhi. Why did the Associated, Press 
circulate such an unfounded report? 2 


- Malabar Relief. we 


Though owing to the Moplah revolt, , 


Hindus have been the. greatest sufferers, 
many Moplahsmen, women and children— 
alt. Moplahs are not rebels—arid ‘sonie 
Christians, too, have suffered. ‘All these 
Sufferers are in great distress and help is 
urgently. needed. Money should. ‘be sent 
to: any of the three persons at the addres- 
ses mentiorfed below : 

(1) K. P. Kesava Menon, ; secretary, 
Kerdla Congress Committee;. Calicut ; (2) 
a Annie Besant, ‘(New India,’” Madras 

(3) G. K. Devadhar, “Servants | of 
Tndia Society, Poona. 


_ Horrible Death of sond: Moplas 
Prisoners. —-— 


Some time ago it was reported in. a 
Government communique. that. out of 
106 Moplah rebels, .who had been taken 
prisoners and were being taken by train 
from Tirur to Bellary, 64, had died of 


asphyxiation. The first report was that. 


they were,being conveyed in a closed goods 
wagon made of iron. The first mead 
has since been partially corrected. 

ds now. said: that the conveyance ae 
mot-a goods’ wagon but a luggage van, 


. prisoners. 


| 
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and that the men’ could. riot have. died of. 
asphyxiation,.as prisoners had. been pre-: 
viously conveyed in the same van -without 
any such fatal occurrence. [Since the 
above was in type'a witness at the official 


‘enquity- has contradicted this part of. 


the story. | - It. is-.alleged that previous: 
to ‘the conveyance ,, ‘of. these -unfortunate 
men. but ‘subsequent’ to‘ the conveyance= 
of: the ‘more fortunate prisoners none’ 
of whom had ‘died, the -van had been 
used for carrying petrol, that. probably 
it was for that reason. full of petrol fumes, . 
and this may have:caused the death of the 
64 oe persons. May be. | | 


‘Let us assume that the second version 


is correct, and ‘that it was. nota goods 


wagon but a ‘luggage van which -was 
used for the.conyeyance of the Moplah 
‘As a: luggage van has no 
window or air-hole, [the one used had wire, 
gatize but that was blocked] nor any privy; 
may. we ask why ja luggage van was used 
for conveying the Moplah prisoners ? They 
were prisoners alleged to have been rebels ; 
but they. were-men all the same. In any. 
case they were living animals, and it is 
considered cruelty! according to the law to 
catry animals. confined: in such vans. . If 
petrol fumes really caused the death of the 
men, why was a’ petrol van at all used? 


Owing to’ whose: criminal ignorance and. 


carelessness have so many human beings 


lost their. lives in So horrible a manner, 


- We wish to céncentrate attention on. 
the use of a closed luggage van fos). 3.0 
veying prisoners.’ A “devil's adya. 3° 
may urge that Foe is precedent. 
practice. In page 605 of the +N: as = 
issue of the Modern: Review; theré:.. ....02 
found the following passage tras, eal, 
from the Deutsche Allgemaine Zeitung :— q 


“When captured Turkish soldiers and’ 
other Turkish prisoners were sent to Russia, in 


. the winter of 1914 and 1915, they were herded 


in. locked freight-cars. The railway authorities 
forgot what the contents of these cars were. 
Thetars were shunted about for two or three 
weeks, and, when they were finally opened, “were. 
found to be full of corpses,” > 


‘But this took place . under the hesiiteds 
Government. A British Governneent would 
feel-outraged if anything occurring under 


NOTES = os # 


; were supported by a Russian precedent 
r even compared with a Russian incident. 
; Lhe Times of India states that the 
higgage van-measured 26 feet by 8 feet, 
pes ee 
which gives a floor-space of 208 square 
feet.” So the. 106 prisoners thrust into it 
had less than twosquare feet of foor-space 


per head to remain standing on! We , Black Hole prisoners had each 


pronder how much force is required to 
p°-k men so close in a freight-car. Was 
r kind of hydraulic press used ? | 


(he Black Hole of Caleutta has, been 
nortalised by British historians of 
ka, and Lord Curzon, has erected a 
mp iument in the busiest - quarter of 
Suropean Calcutta to keep alive its memo- 
‘y, though doubts have been thrown on 
ts historicity. But let us take it for grant- 
-d that the tragic and horribled incident 
vas an actual fact. It is thus narrated 
n* the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th 
sdition, Vol. LV., page 983 :— | 
“The chief event in the history of Calentta is 
he sack of. the town, and the capture of Fort 


Villiam in 1756, by Suraj-ud-Dowlah, the. 


awab of, Bengal......The prisoners, numbering 
4.6 persons were forced into the guard-room, a 
hamber measuring. only 18 ft. by 14 ft. LO in, 
vith but two small windows, where they were 
ft for the night.....next morning only 23 were 
aken ottt alive....The site of the Black Hole is’ 
ow covered with-a black marble slab, and the 
icident is commemorated by a -monument 
rected by Lord Curzon in 1902.” 


There is nothing to show that Suraj-ud- 
lowlah deliberately and with foreknow- 
‘dge of the consequence 

"+ prisoners into the Black 
-'asS itis quite certain that 
ragu or Lord Reading or-Lord 
_ did not order the Moplah 
0 be packed in a ‘freight-car. 
svents are, therefore, comparable 

| s their enormity. Let us give 
Fe other details of the comparison. The 
‘rsons thrust into the -Black Hole were 
"isoners of war. The-Moplahs, too, were 
risoners of war. The victims of the Black 
ole were Europeans and Christians. The 
ctims of the Tirur luggage van were - 
dians and Musalmans. There were no * 
indows in the luggage van, there were 
vo small windows in the Fort William 
tardroom. The Black Hole incident 


eed 7 i 
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took: place. in. June, the Tirur-Bellary 
incident in’ November: The Black Hole 
incident occurred in’ the unenlightened 
eighteenth century under a ‘“‘native’’ despot. 
The ‘Tirur-Bellary incident took place.in 
the enlightened twentieth ceatury under 
the democratic British Government. The 
fig or 
1121 square feet of floor space with two 
‘small windows. The Moplah prisoners 
had 142 square feet each with no windows. 
Thus the floor-space per head in the two 
cases was nearly equal. Therefore, there 
ought to be a monument somewhere be- 
tween Tirur and Bellary to commemorate 
the fate of the Moplah prisoners. The'size 
of the Moplah monument should bear the 
same ratio to the Black Hole monument 
in Caleutta as 1334 does to’ 14} (let us 
neglect the two small windows), As 
‘there is ablack marble slab in Calcutta, 
there may be a nearly black or dark 
grey slab somewhere between Tirur and 
Bellary, for the Black Hole victims were 
larger in number than the Moplah victims. 


Assault on Mr. C. F. Andrews. . 


We were sorely grieved to read in the 
papers the shocking news of a brutal 
assault on Mr, C. F. Andrewsat a railway 
stationin Kast Africa in consequence of 
which he was obliged to seek medical help 
in a hospital and remain there for many 
days. We hope he has now completely 
recovered. He has gone to Africa on a 
mission of peace and good’ will. The 
gentlest of men, a faithful follower of his 
Master, he would not even hurt a fly. 
It is certain the assault on him. was 
entirely unprovoked and cowardly. [Since 
the above was in type we have learned 
with relief that he has returned and is now 
in Delhi. ] 

To Our Subscribers. 


Our subscribers are requested to be 
good enough to read thé notices on the 
front cover and to mention their serial 
numbers when making remittances and in 
all business letters to our office. — 
Art Exhibitions. — 


Lovers of Art will. be pleased to learn 
that in the course of the next few weeks ° 
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months’ guerilla warfare, 
and other equipments are 
ul information* shows that 
have got Martini-Henry 
- modern weapons. 
uddenly drop from the skies. 
then is, how and whence 
1s procured ? ‘For how long 
lahs been collecting arms? 
‘and the preventive officers 


1 this while? If so, should . - 


dismissed ? If they got in- 
d they inform Government ? 

‘should they. not be tried 
{ abetting rebels? If they 
not or could not Govern: 
ice measures to prevent 


a outbreak had lasted fot 


9 months, fresh official news 
ff innocent villagers, forcible 
te., continued to be published 
It is a truism that every 
aght to protect its: loyal sub- 
ritish Governtnent in India 
ina million men abroad to 
id even now. possesses many 
‘rs. We cannot believe that 
| the power of such a govern: 
e companies of soldiers in 
village in the course of two 
hs for the protection of its in- 
: regions may be hilly, jungly, 
d difficult.. But tax-gatherers 
ies and soldiers also can 
h them: ‘Government has 
f criminal neglect in not 
ite steps for the protection 
ige even after the rebellion 
me time. . 
gly and inaccessible charac- 
Malabar has been thought 
nt. explanation of the ‘time 
-o crush the rebellion. But 
at war, have not even more 
s defended by well-equipped 
| subdued in less time ? Are 
ntier regions beyond Indsa 
he Pathans not difficult and 
racts ? Are not the Pathans 


ined fighters ? Have: they. 


er. opportunities than the 
ocure up-to-date weapons 


These 
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and to train themselves? And yet does it 


‘always.take more than three months to 


quell a Mahsud, a Bunerwal or other 
transfrontier outbreak ? Itis as difficult 
to believe thatthe British Government 
has not the power to quickly quella rebell- 
ion like that of the Moplahs as to believe 
that having the powerit has for some 
reason or other made any avoidable delay 
in crushing it. 

’ ‘Hindus and Moplahs live close to each 


-otherin Malabar, and the former have 


been the principal sufferers. Were the 
Hindus aware, before the outbreak, of the 
Moplah offensive ipreparations ? If they 


were not, what blindnessit was! Ifthey - 


were, against whom did they think were 
the preparations being made ?_ 
case, such helplessness, as that of the 
Hindus cannot but rouse contempt for 
them in the hearts of heroic peoples at 
the same time that pity is felt for theni. 
It_is a truism that the. followers of 
all religions in India, —and. people of 
all races, should live together in amity 
like good neighbors. But it’ does not 


follow that any class of people should be- 


helplessly at the mercy of* any other class. 
Self-defence and defence of women and 
children is a primary duty of all. 

It is said, forcible conversion Ys prohi: 
bited.in the Quran, If so, Moslem religious 
teachers should make this holy injunc+ 
tion known to even illiterate” Moslem. 
Every one,.even at the -risk of death, 


- should resist forcible conversion. 


The rebellion-was at first sought to be 
quelled by employing only white soldiers. 
Subsequently Gurkhas, Garhwalis and 
Chin-Kachins have been sent to Malabar. 
What is the reason? Were white soldiers 
found incapable of coping with. the situa 
tion? Ifso, why -are they considered 


superior to all sorts of sepoys for all des: . 


criptions of war and paid accordingly ? 


If white soldiers are capable, why have. 


the sepoys been employed ? Are there not 
enough -British soldiers in India? 


. is there any reason of state? - 


It is greatly to be desire] that the 
rebellion should be now speedily quelled 


In any . 


; 4 





Or | 


and further sufferings and loss of life °¢ 


stopped... ee —_ 
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The Prince of Wales. | true to their salt, even to death. - 


ae ’ the hotiour of the Army in whic? 
The Prince of. Wales is an able and nq the race from which they spre 


-amiable young man against whom Indians pillar which will be erected here st} 
‘do not harbour any ill feeling. If large future generations with their, 
numbers of them have resolved to have devotion. 
nothing to do ‘with welcoming him, it is . Itis possible that “the latest : 
because they ( including ourselves ) think of these races’? would have bé 
His Royal Highness-and his visit would give still higher. ‘‘proof of their. 
be used by-the British bureaucracy in if they had fought as tree 
India for their own pur poses. _ free country for real world-freg 
It was in reply to Bombay’s municipal After laying the foundatj 
address that the Prince made his first -the Shivaji memorial at Poon; 
speech in India, in course of which he said: said, in part :— 


I need not tell you that I have been looking It gives me great pleasure; 
forward to my visit and have been eagerly foundation-stone of this memory 
awaiting the opportunity. of seeing India and India’s greatest soldiers and stat 
making ” friends there, I want to appreciate minutes ago I laid the foundati 
at first hand all that India is and has doje and memorial to Marhatta soldiers w 
ean'do. I want to grasp your difficulties their lives in the great .war—met 
and to understand your aspirations. I want that the spirit which animated 4 
‘you to know me and I want to know you. Shivaji-still burns bright and clea; 

Coming from the West tothe East, a young spot the statue of the founder } 
stranger to this ancient and vast country, I greatness will look with pride 4 
feel some awe at the difficulty which Imay across the river which comm; 
experience in getting to know India, butlam latest exploits of abiding valoug 
fortified by the thought that sympathy begets and what could be more “fitting t# 
knowledge and my sympathy with Indiahas monuments of glory of the pastg 
been aroused since my childhood. parla be inaugurated ae the ee 

of the representative house o 
-. This was well said. h of those Tp rinees and chiefs who: 

Perhaps the . compliment which the from soldiers and statesmen o 
prince paid to Bombay did not quite come which he founded ? 
up to its expectations, To be merely the. [¢ ig imaginable ok. tie 
Gateway of acountry within an empirein ‘the statue ‘of the founder # 

which Indians have no -honoured place as greatness” will not be ex 


free and self-respecting citizens cannot ynmingled character descrill 


be a matter of glory and pride. be Royal Hiyhness. 

After laying the foundation-stone of the At Udaipur, mt cag 
war memorial at Poona, His Royal High- Owing to the iil hiealinae H. J 
, ess said, in part :— rana the exchange of ceremonia; 


Poona is the home of Shivaji’s. boyhood, for to-day was by the comma 
who not only foundedau Empire but created dispensed with at Udaipur, His 
a nation. :,By the influence of this countrya Maharana paida private visit it 
peasant population was transformed into-a to His Royal Highness the Prineg 
race of sildiers. Around us stand the hills the Prince visited the Maharaly 
which bred the hardy footmen of -those times the evening. 
and is hanes valley from which the horses —which shows, to the eelie 
came for their forays. 

The echoes of the great crisis in which the wishers of His ‘Highness th 
late t. descendants of this race gave thehighest that the poor proud descend¢ 

of their manhood have only lately “died Rawal and Rana Pratap 4 

away, and we are assembled here to-day to lay seriously “yf. 
the stone of a memorial which enshrines a great e A 
tradition of valour worthily maintained. Many The Last Caleutta a 
"Se eatries and coe saw ae deeds and * The last Caleutta kh artal} 

O e ins of bravé men whose memor } 
we pecneriate ere In unknown pan! (November 17) the Prince of 4 

* amid the horror of modern warfare and the at Bombay was more suc 
rigours of alien climates these men remained any . previous one—Indian | 


se ett 5 ea — 

























and see ae all sorts beihe 
y at a standstill. .A theory has 
arted that all this was due entirely 
ind to.intimidation. This is sheer 
“Some people may-have closed 


estation, but it is not true that 


ta were intimidated by the non-co- 
rs. But if the theory of, intimida- 


dto be a greater terror than 


rernment. It is true, non-co- 
volunteers regulated and 
c according to their-willin 


t the police re-start traffic by 
idation of the volunteers ? 
ounter-intimidation, because 
-al, non-official volunteering 
ared . unlawful, and parties 
etc., 
strength by parading the 


. stable-door after the horse 
on, or, let us say, intimidated 
WHS -fe by, though Bombay beat 
Ferd ai the 17th November in hooli- 
ism, it was 


the Bengal Government, the first among 
all Provincial Governments, declared non- 
oficial volunteering un-lawful. 
implied challenge was met by fidadede 

















ginteers and publishing their names. 
perators, intimidating ‘or causing 
ily injury, or annoyance to others. 
| ‘eports feceived, we believe that some 


}1 number, have been guilty of violence, 
wr. technical. But ‘on the whole, true 
D-operators(as distinguished from the 
yan élement, always ready to take 
ptage of any abnormal -situation) 
een non-violent. We are of opinion, 


fs 
p declare non-official volunteering um 


»in the exercise of their personal 
iat for that purpose, it would 


_” 
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oe or stayed at home for fear - 


nore than. a million inhabitants.of ' 


trie, the non-co-operators must - 


the army, the gins and: the air-. 


y intimidation if ‘you like; but’ 


have been making a_ 


’this. has been inthe nature. 


immediately after a 
uiet and bloodless hartal in Calcutta that 


‘The 
af. men registering themselves as Congress 
Ve have no personal knowledge of non- 
But ° 


O-operators, a ‘small fraction of the: 


re, that it has not been states*nan- ‘ 


If is right and necessary to pro-, 


4 
have been sufficient to deal with individual 
cases of interference with personal liberty, 
as they occurred, on the complaint of the 
aggrieved parties.. [tis not tight to drive “y 
“sedition” underground, as Sir Edward 
Baker declared he was not afraid of doing 
but did not tarry ‘to witness the conse- 
quences. 

Meanwhile, there is greater and greater 
repression, and the air is thick with 
rumours of still greater repression—of de- 
claring the Congress an un-lawful body, 
of the arrest of all Congress officers an 
.workers, of thé grant of arms licenses mn 
the dozen to Anglo-Indians, etc. Dame 
Rumour is not generally given to measured | 
and accurate speech, but she has not been 
found an absolutely lying jade on all 
occasions, | 

It-is up to all non-co-operators to show. 
that they can carry out the full programme 
of non-co-operation without ‘“intimida- 
tion” or even without such organisatioga 
as may be misconstrued as intimidatign. 


Tata Institute Enquiry Committee. ‘ 







Complaints had-been heard for years , 
that the Tata Research Institute at Banga- | 
lore had not been successfully and adequ- 
ately doing ‘the work for which it. was 
founded. Government have at length 
appointed an enquiry committee. But it 
was unnecessary to bring out Sir William: 
Pope from Cambridge to act as its chait- 
man, His chemical ‘qualifications are not 
called in question. But there are men 
among us competent to.do the work— 
men who know the condition of the 
country, which Sir William does not. 

We do not understand why Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerjee~has been tlominated a-member 
of the committee, and why, he having been 
nominated, Mr.C. V. Raman, a protege 
of his, though neithér. a chetnist nor 


an industrialist, should also have 
been nominated. Sir -Ashutosh is not 
a chemistry graduate, knows a aing of | 


chemical research, is not connec... _diwith 
any chemical or other industry, and his ' 
administration of the Calcutta University 
(which ought, according- to a Bengal 
Council resolution, to have been already | 
under a by a committee) has q 
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omer it to'the verge of bankruptey and A Most Serious World:Pio! 
and made some of its doings stink in the A most serious world-problem v 
.nostrils of all honest men who know the heen engaging the attention of thit’~" 
facts. Are these qualifications soeminent workers for the welfare of the. re ‘ 
that Messrs. Shafi and Sharp felt compelled complete social, political and econ™ 
to recommend his nomination in spite of franchisement of women. Women | 
a protege of his, the. Registrar of:the more or less liberty and are. fettere 
Calcutta University, having flouted the greater ‘or smaller extent in all cc. 
Government of India some.months ago but in-so country, however enlighti; 
by a famous letter? And was Sir P.C. advance: do they enjoy the same; 
Ray’s minute in connection with the freedom “as. men. In backward «J 
Chetnical Services-Committee so serious a their position is in some respects m 
glisqualification that he, the father. of than among: the most. extensivel 
Fchemical research and indigenous chemical, Peoples. , But considering that 
industries in this country, he, the teacher - aaa women all ae pets 
of so many doctors of science, researchers ne ght gt i satiate : a 
and industrialists, he, the director of Tea acaaeei eee world. ; 
well-nigh a dozen industries, could not be 
appointed a member of the committee? —° Public Enquiry into 

Perhaps, too, it did not occur to Govern- _,. Administration 
ment:that the nomination of Sir Ashutosh _- ion time to time ther 
Mukerjee was practically tantamount to _,done by the High Courts shoul 


ng contempt for the Bengal Council. — ject of public enquiry. . A 
pene Convene = enquiry should be made withou 


a ; 
7 . “The Birth of Krishna.” late, rightly. or- wrongly, “an 


“The frontispiece to the piedant issue is re ee on ann pub 
va | combination of many pictures’ in one.’ - ‘ satel o : sates a = it 
It tells‘the story of the birth of Krishna, T&84 s the work done’ by .the Ua 


vhom Hindus believe to be an incarnation. . Court. This impression may be coni™ 
‘oor Vishnu | removed by an interpellation as to -the 


’ number of civil and criminal suits that 
been instituted and disposed of durir 
space -of the last five years. . Simila 
enquiry be made into- the’ statisti 





The story goes that once upon a time 
there was. a-king named Kamsa who was 
very wicked and a cruel oppressor. So the 
gods waited in a bedy upon Vishnu and pray-. motions, appeals and references file 
ed that-he should’ ‘incarnate himself in human. either admitted or dismissed durin; 
form and rid ge earth of this cruel. oppressor. same period will afford an idea as t 


by killing him: . Vishnu consented. In the criminal justice affecting life, libert: 
mean time Kamsa had learned that he was property has been dealt out. *An a’ 


tobe killed by a son of his sister Devaki:, +9 get at the figures of the regular, 
So he’ threw Devaki and her husband. find letters: pateue anneal filed on d. 
Vasudeva into prison, andas oftenasason 6 during the same period will be an ev 
was born to them the child was put to of the progress or otherwise of civi.. 
death. At length when their son Krishna, administered in the highest tribuna’. 
the incarnation of Vishnu, was born in the province. It may also be: paeeeeae i 
prison-chamber at dead of night, the wicked annual statement on the lines indicate 
king was asleep and a servant was mas- should be called for at budget tt 
saging him, and Vasudeva looked out at . fromthe High Court and the district - 
the window to see whether he could escape —s_ ! 
with the child unobserved. He found some _ Civil Service. Camouilag: 
of the guards drowsy, others asleep, and - In the British and Angid-Indian p.. A 
even the watch-dogs enjoying a-nap. So’ in’the'British House of Comiizions, the aa™ 
he quietly- walkéd out with the divine child of British civilians in India have een, 
in his arms. When the boy Bre up, he ing alarming statements.calculAted 
killed the wicked king.. the impression. that. thé entire’ Civil 


— “ a 
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Se day service con- 
@ to the changes introduced and the 
ecreated by the “Reforms” that 


he earliest opportunity. But what 
ts? Not even one per cent. of the 
ions meee dered their resignation, 
2 neers on leave 

a pio ' before its 
ao viswlDers Of ee s1 judicial 
ficiating as additional or assistant 
‘udges have to revert to their sub- 
yosts in quick succession. Yet the 
pe of a dissatisfied and alarmedservice 
up toadd to the emoluments and 
ncomes of the. most lavishly paid 
in the world! What a revelation 
psuperior character of the ruling 
» of a superior race! In spite 
increased cost of living and the 
;wakening of the masses in India, 
flo-Indian really finds this land of 
0 be a cheaper and more con- 
ace to live in than his costlier home- 
sted with a pestiferous proletariat 
r Bolshevik notions. But that isa 


























top who, seeing through it, make 
id not. 


Anglo-Afghan Treaty. 


e getting ready to write a note—a 
would be we thought—on the 
n treaty when our eyes fell on 
its violation by a large body 
and other raiders crossing the 
border on the. 24th November and 
‘redations in British territory. Let 
it and see how the affair ends. ' 


7. 


America, 


he Department of Labour of the 
‘es Government has deputed a 
estigator through its Bureau of 
istics to make a comprehensive 
social and economic conditions 
” workers ( meaning labourers 
e United States. Hithertos 
sational journalist and the 
who had delved into the 
nigrants with a view to 
indus in such a way 


NOTES 


portion of the officers are eager to-- 


raission of which does not pay. So- 
ouflage go on as long as there are’ 


in the Hindu Situation in | 


first time in the study of labour 


_ Workers irogn India. That. the farmers 
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that the mind of the people might be- preju- 
diced and poisoned... 

Our emigrants are not large in numbers 
They constitute not more than-2,500 on the 
pacific coast at present; and in no period 
of the Indian emigration did the number | 
exceed 6,000. Since 1917, the immigration 
of laborers from India into America has been 
totally . stopped, Yet this insignificant 
number of Hindus has played a very impor- 
tant part in building up some undeveloped 
sections of the United States. 

In apointing a special agent, the United 
States Department of Labor has selected— 
it could not have selected’a better man than 
—Mr. Rajani Kanta Das, M. Sc. Ph: D., who 
is familiar ;wlth the labor conditions both in 
India and the Eur-American countries. 

‘Dr. Dasis a graduate of the Universities 
of Ohio, Missouri and Wisconsin, and had 
fellowships for five years in the Universities 
of Missouri, Chicago and Wisconsin. He | 
took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy , 
Economics at the University of Wisconsin 
1917. Aftera year’s service as a lécturd 
on Foreign Trade in the Northwestern 
University and on Labor Problems in De 
Paul University, Chicago, III., Dr. Das has 
become, since 1920, a lecturer on F oreigy 
Trade in'New York University and on Labc 
and Population i in the College of City of Nev 
York. ° In all his academic years, Dr. Das has 
made brilliant records, and as a teacher, he 
has won the love, respect and admiration of 
his colleagues and pupils. For some time he has 
also been doing special research Work on labor 
questions for the Department of Labor of the 
United States Government, which has accepted 
for publication two of his treatises on “Factory 
Labor in India” and “Factory Legislation in 
India.” ; This is the first time a Hindu scholar 
has been given such recognition. 

Last! summer, as a special agent of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the U. S, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Dr. Das travelled extensively 
on the Pacific Coast. He visited almost all 
important centres in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia, where 


most of the Hindu workers are located. Some 


of them.even own farms and lumber mills. He 
also interviewed persons from every walk of 
life with whom our workers come in contact 
either directly or indirectly. He has gathered ' | 


valuable materials which speak unanimously 
of the honesty, integrity and efficiency of = 
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laborers = 1] ndia lak as high as the tions: ‘The boxer 


Americans, and their ...'ements have been and the meetings- ab ge ReMi is 
oe inspite ..,.,. A adverse “circum----tion ‘therewith partook largel 
stances under-which -. °; e¢ to make their | character of popular detnonstre 
moral and material’p. — .;-.nay be brought we consider their intrinsic worth, 


to light from the rese ~ . his invesigation, meetings and bonfires put tog 
which will be incorporated into a book to be ‘appéat rae (eae helpful tg 


published by the U. S. Department of Labor. 
If such scientific study had been made a aA all swadeniil Si 


few. years ago, perhaps the unjust immigra- tion of a sitele Paatonal. court. 


‘tion laws forbidding: ° 2 Hindu laborers from 
éntering into America re not have been gs nana, ie tisk pete, shor 
‘passed. The present investigation may, how- ar outweigaea any consi eration 
moral or spectacular effect that w: 


Bever, open the eyes of those who are quite : 
ignorant about the Hindu laborers, resulting to be produced. The Bombay disti 


‘ip the repeal of such discriminating acts ups :. have brought into prominence the 
~warrantetl by any condition whatsoever.~ © the movement to ‘proceed silent] 

The reception which was accorded to Dr. clock-like regularity.” - Furthermoj 
Das by both officials d non-officials augurs warfare, to which I have referred, 
anewera. During: --time of his travel, Dr. at the time of these disturbances } 
‘Das wasinvited to s ak on the subject in and violent form. Whether the 
‘the~Universities ot Calif mia, Stanford, takes place with the loyal Parsi c 
Washington, Wisconsin and British Columbia, tian element, or thé. intellectual 
p. also in several clubs and organizations, which is unable from intelligent: C4 



























‘or lack of time, he’ :ould comply with only to put-itself on the crest of the y% 
few of the requests, class animosities to which picke 


a an eee iene os que eran tay Sone. oflier 1oems cof he TiGw 
yat it is the rank-and file who are the reposi- giving rise, require our serious | 


tories of the rights ana privileges of a nation. 7 
100, 
flay we not hope that the Indian National “In short, the riecensity 4 


rongress and the Labor Organizations will tine th ae ee eaten 
‘come forward to ameliorate the condition of S48 "He WOTK eo ee 
bringing into operation the mj 


‘Indians ‘abroad who are struggling without tial parts of the programme | 


oy support of their countrymen ? (y . operation has become apparen 
‘Addendum to Mr. Adwani’s Article. the nation may, by showing sq 
a discipline in regard. to them, 
4 Myr, Durgdas B. Adwani has requested prove its capacity for the far gre 
“us to”print the following asan addendum fice and discipline involved in, 
‘to his article in the present issue :— obedience, the time yor which 
_.“ The developments that have taken can be said to be rif? “only after j 
‘place since the writing of the above article - programme of non-co-operation 4 
go to confirm the truth of’my observa- tried and found to be ineffective! 
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Please read “Indu” setead of “Jadu” on page 660, col. 1,1. 2; oe ‘O 
hand” instead of “If on the other hand” on page 679, col. 2, 1. 36 of ‘this 4 
_ In the November i isstie on p. 561,. column 2, 1. 5 please omit first before Sag 
von the same page |. 15 omit Ari. ; aes 
The place of publication of “Love, and Death” by Sti Aurobindo Chl 
“in (our November’ issue, is the Shama*’a Publishing. Office, Ag 
‘Santhome, Madras, not the T pono nce Publishing HOMES Madre 
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ae ~ Beinted and Publis and Publisl ed ‘py. ‘ae c. Sarkar at the Brahmo Mis 
: pe ta tment: (\eleaystin ; 





